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T^Oth  Congress,  )  SEN  ATI;.  (       Ebpobt  No.  2332, 

*i       Isl  Session.     X  1  and  views  of  thei  mioority. 

t;  IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 


OOTOBBB  4y  1888.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  AiiSBiOH,  from  the  Oommittee  on  Finiuioe,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

[To  eooompany  bill  H.  B.  9061.] 

The  Committee  on  Finanoej  to  whom  was  ref erred,  the  hiV,  {H..B.  9061)  to 
reduce  taxation  and  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  ix>llection  of  the 
revenue,  respectfully  report: 

The  demand  for  a  carefal  and  thorough  revision  (tf  oar  revenue  laws 
is  imperative.    This  revision  is  necessary : 

(1)  To  reduce  the  national  revenues,  which  are  now  excessive. 

No  valid  reason  can  be  given  why  we  should,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, continue  to  collect  annually  a  sum  approximating  $60,000,000 
in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  administer  the  Government  eco- 
nomically and  to  keep  the  pledges  of  public  faith. 

(2)  To  protect  honest  importers  and  domestic  producers,  from  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  resulting  from  fraudulent  undervaluations  of  im- 
ported merchandise,  on  which  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  are  levied. 

The  alarming  extent  of  this  dishonest  practice,  and  its  demoralizing 
and  destructive  eflTect  upon  public  and  private  interests,  and  the  neces- 
sity  for  prompt  adoption  of  remedial  legislation,  have  been  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  successive  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury.  The  enormous  increase  from  year  to  year,  in  the  quantity  of 
importations  of  manufactured  and  other  articles  of  merchandise,  which 
are  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  is  largely  attributable  to  this  cause. 
Duties  which  are  nominally  protective  to  American  industries,  and 
which  would  be  actually  so  if  honestly  collected,  prove  both  delusive 
and  destructive  when,  through  defective  laws  and  negligent  or  corrupt 
administration,  but  a  fraction  of  the  amounts  lawfully  due  are  levied 
and  collected. 

(3)  To  remedy  the  defects,  anomalies,  and  incongruities  which  have 
be^  from  time  to  time  discovwed  in  the  tariff  schedules  or  which  have 
been  created  by  erroneous  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  interpretation  given  to  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1883,  by  which  the  cost  of  coverings  and  charges  of  all  kinds  is  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  in  the  assessment  of  dutiable  values,  has 
had  the  effiact,  without  changing  nominal  rates,  to  reduce  largely,  but 
in  an  irregular  and  unequal  manner,  the  amount  of  duties  collected  on 
imports. 
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(4)  To  secnre  tbe  proper  re-adjustraeDi  and  eqaalizatiou  of  tariff  rates, 
reudered  Decessary  by  modified  busiDess  cooditioDS,  improvements  in 
methods  of  prodnction^  radical  changes  in  prices,  or  by  new  elements  or 
sources  of  competition. 

(5)  To  give  relief  and  protection  to  many  indnstries  which  are  now 
Buffering  on  account  of  the  inadequate  rates  levied  on  competing  prod- 
ucts. 

T^e  public  demand  for  a  reduction  of  revenue  is  more  urgent  on 
account  of  the  inexcusable  retention  in  the  national  Treasury,  or  on  de- 
posit in  national  banks,  of  vast  sums  of  money  in  excess  of  the  amount 
required  to  pay  the  current  demands  upon  the  Treasury  and  to  meet 
the  maturing  obligations  of  the  Government.  This  sum,  with  the  addi- 
tions which  will  accrue  within  the  next  four  months  and  before  any 
legislative  action  reducing  the  revenues  can  be  effective,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  in  full  the  outstanding  4^  per  cent  bonds  due  in  1891, 
$221,000,000. 

The  existence  of  this  immense  surplus  furnishes  occasion  for  constant 
anxiety  and  apprehension  of  possible  financial  disaster.  The  failure  to 
prevent  this  dangerous  accumulifttion,  inciting,  as  it  does,  extravagant 
expenditures,  and  constituting  an  ever-present  menace  to  the  pros- 
perity and  enterprise  of  all  our  people,  can  not  be  too  severely  con- 
demned ;  but  it  is  a  failure  for  which  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  is  alone  responsible. 

This  accumulation  could  and  should  have  been  profitably  avoided, 
and  the  possibility  of  business  disaster  averted,  by  a  prompt  return  of 
the  money  collected  from  the  people,  to  the  channels  of  trade,  through 
the  purchase  of  United  States  bonds  that  could  at  all  times  have  been 
obtained  for  prices  which,  tp  the  Government,  would  have  been  equal 
to  an  investment,  of  otherwise  unprofitable  funds,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
of  not  less  than  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  $60,000,000  deposited  in  national  banks 
can  not  now  be  withdrawn  without  peril  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  respective  communities  where  the  banks  are  located,  and  that  this 
sum  must  remain,  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  permanent  loan  to  favored 
institutions  without  interest.  This  unfortunate  situation,  however, 
must  have  been  foreseen  when  the  deposits  were  made,  and  it  should 
not  be  aggravated  by  further  deposits,  nor  should  it  furnish  an  excuse 
for  the  failure  to  promptly  dispose  of  the  much  larger  sum  remain- 
ing in  the  Treasury  in  the  manner  indicated. 

To  amend  the  provisions  of  law  which  enforce  the  collection  of  ex- 
cessive revenue,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  which  we  have  enumerated 
are  within  the  scope  of  legislative  relief,  and  Congress  may  properly 
be  held  responsible  for  any  evils  resulting  firom  a  continuance  of  exist- 
ing conditions.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  said  that  responsibility  for 
delay  in  the  adoption  of  legislative  remedies  rests  upon  the  party  in 
control  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  which  by  the  Constitution  has 
sole  power  to  originate  revenue  bills.    The  participation  of  the  Sepatd 
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in  any  effort  to  care  existiDg  evils  by  proper  legislation  has  not  been 
possible^  from  the  fact  that  the  bill  under  consideration  is  'the  first  that 
has  reached  the  Senate  in  more  than  five  years  giving  them  jarisdiction 
over  the  subject. 

In  view  of  the  universal  demand  for  relief  from  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition in  which  we  find  ourselves,  the  inaction  of  those  whose  anxiety 
for  reform  has  been  manifested  by  repeated  declarations  is  remarkable. 
It  would  have  been  easy  at  any  time  when  Congress  has  been  in  session 
since  the  3d  of  March,  1885~and  its  sessions  have  covered  at  least 
twenty  months  of  that  period — to  have  secured  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  Houses  upon  a  measure  which  would  have  reduced  the  revenue, 
and  amended  the  administrative  features  of  our  customs  laws  in  a  satis- 
factory  manner. 

The  refusal  to  adopt,.or  even  to  consider  a  measure  of  this  kind,  has 
been  publicly  declared  by  a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Beprid- 
sentatives  (Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall),  to  have  been  *<  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  seem  to  have 
determined  that,  unless  their  own  peculiar  views  can  be  incorporated 
into  law  in  regard  to  customs  taxation,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
internal-revenue  system  without  reduction  or  modification,  they  will 
prevent  any  reform  in  this  direction.'^ 

It  has  been  the  evident  purpose  of  those  who  have  controlled  the 
I)olicy  of  the  party  in  power,  to  delay  action,  to  magnify  causes  for  un- 
easiness, and  to  multiply  and  intensify  evils  until  the^ople  of  the 
country  should  imperatively  demand  relief,  and  then  to  assume  that  the 
evils  and  embarrassments  from  which  we  are  suffering  are  the  neces- 
sary incidents  of  the  protective  system,  and  that  relief  can  only  be  found 
in  the  emasculation  or  destruction  of  that  system. 

The  known  attachment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  wage-earners  of  the 
country  to  a  system  which  has  been  productive  to  them  of  unexampled 
prosperity  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  open  attack,  and  made 
it  necessary  that  some  plausible  reason  should  be  found  for  the  stealthy 
accomplishment  of  their  destructive  designs. 

Yourcom mi ttee,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  (H.  B.  9051)  referred  to  them  by  the  Senate,  have  become  convinced 
of  its  inadequacy  as  a  remedial  measure  in  view  of  the  condition  which 
confronts  us. 

(1)  Its  adoption  would  probably  result  in  an  increase,  instead  of  a 
reduction,  of  the  revenue  from  customs. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  bill  that  the  reduction  of  revenue 
fi:t>m  this  source  would  amount  to  $40,4S6,240.75,  but  we  are  confident 
that  the  large  reduction  in  rates  proposed  would  result  in  greatly  ijj^- 
creased  importations.  When  American  producers  supply  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  market  with  articles  in  general  use  and  the  rates  on  these 
are  reduced  below  the  protective  point,  both  importations  and  revenue 
must  increase. 


*  * 
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By  the  acte  of  July  14,  ISTO,  May  1  and  Jane  6, 1872,  importeot  le- 
dactioDS  in  tariff  rates  were  made  and  the  free  list  greatly  enlarged. 
It  was  officially  estimated  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  various 
acts  that  these  changes  would  resalt  in  a  redaction  of  the  revenue  from 
customs  of  $57,227,510.  The  revenue  from  this  source  in  1809  was 
$176,114,904,  and  in  1873  it  was  $184,929,542,  or  an  Increase  of  $8,814,138, 
instead  of  a  reduction  of  $57,227,510.  This  increase  took  place  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  free  importations  increased  in  value  $157,707,264 
between  1869  and  1873.  Similar  results  may  be  reasonably  expected 
should  the  House  bill  become  a  law.  » 

If  foreign  manufacturers  should,  through  the  changes  made  in  the 
cotton  and  woolen  schedules,  secure  a  quarter  of  the  market  now  held 
by  our  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers — and'  this  is  ce|rtainly  a  very 
conservative  estimate— -the  additional  amount  of  duty  collected  from 
increased  importations  would  amount  to  at  least  $60,000,000  annually. 
The  expansion  of  imports  which  would  surely  follow  the  reduction  of 
rates  on  china,  porcelain,  common  window-glass,  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  flax,  jute,  hemp,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  manufiEu^tures, 
would  greatly  augment  the  revenue. 

(2)  It  provides  no  remedy  for  undervaluations,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  invites  and  gives  immunity  to  unlimited  fraud  by  the  substitution  of 
ad  valorem  for  specific  duties. 

(3)  It  does  not  remedy  any  of  the  inequalities  or  anomalies,  or  cure 
any  of  the  defects  of  existing  law.  While  it  perpetuates  existing  in- 
firmities, it  creates,  by  its  obscurities  of  purpose  and  phraseology,  and 
by  its  faulty  construction,  doubts  and  ambiguities  which  must  multiply 
indefinitely  the  confusion  now  existing.  The  bill  does  not  preserve  the 
classification  of  dutiable  articles  in  schedules,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  in  many  instances  to  what  clause  of  existing  law  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  bill  were  intended  to  apply,  or  what  their  effect  would 
be.  Although  the  different  paragraphs  in  the  various  schedules  have 
been  numbered  for  reference  at  the  Treasury  Department,  they  have 
never  received  any  such  legal  designation  as  would  permit  accurate  de- 
scription or  identification  for  purposes  of  amendment  or  repeal,  and  the 
difiiculties  which  would  certainly  »rise  in  the  interpretation  of  various 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  unavoidably  lead  to  eilGlless  litigation  and 
serious  loss  to  the  Treasury.  Some  of  the  defective  provisions  now  in 
force  have  caused  great  injury  to  important  industries.  For  instance, 
the  paragraph  fixing  rates  on  hat  materials,  reads  as  follows : 

Hats,  and  so  forth,  materials  for:  Braids,  plaits,  flata,  laces,  trimmings,  tissues, 
willow-sheets  and  squares,  used  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods, 
composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm,  leaf,  willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or  any  other 
substance  or  mat-erial,  not  Hpecially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twentf 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  has  been  construed  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  courts 
to  admit  silks,  satins,  laces,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  expensive  ar- 
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tides  as  ^<  materials  for  hats,"  which  ^e  really  ased  for  other  purposes, 

at  the  low  rate  of  dhty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  when  for  other  ases 

the  same  articles  are  dutiable  at  40  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.    The 

clause  in  the  bill  under  consideration  which  provides  for  the  duty  on 

hat  materials  reads  as  follows : 

f 

Httta,  materialfi  for:  BraidB,  plaits,  flats,  willow-sheeta  and  squares,  fit  only  for  nsa 
in  making  or  ornamenting  hatn,  bonnets,  and  boods,  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass, 
palm-leaf,  willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or  any  vegetable  material,  not  specially  ennmer* 
ated  or  provided  for,  twenty  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  to  remedy 
the  defects  alluded  to,  but  it  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  two 
I>aragraphs  that  the  provision  of  existing  law  in  regard  to  materials 
for  hats,  composed  of  ^^any  other  substance  or  material  than  str^w, 
chip,  etc.,  would  still  remain  in  force  and  unrepealed,  and  the  practice 
of  importing  silks,  laces,  etc.,  as  hat  materials,  at  20  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem would  continue.  Similar  failures  of  amendments  to  amend  ^re 
found  in  aU  parts  of  the  bill.  To  illustrate  cases  of  this  kind  we  have 
appended  to  our  report  (Appendix  F)  a  list  of  paragraphs  of  doubt- 
ful meaning,  together  with  some  of  those  where  any  probable  inter- 
pretation would  increase  existing  confusion. 

The  results,  however,  which  would  flow  from  the  failures  of  the  bill 
as  a  corrective  measure  would  be  much  less  disastrous  to  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  country  than  those  which  must  surely  follow  the 
adoption  of  its  vicious  afftrmative  propositions. 

AD  YALOBEM  DUTIES. 

The  feature  of  the  biU  which  most  clearly  indicates  its  purpose  is 
the  proposed  substitution  of  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties.  This  sub* 
stitution  could  have  no  other  result  than  to  change  rates  now  pro- 
tective for  others  which  would  not  protect.  The  promoters  of  this 
bill  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  testimony  submitted  to  Congress 
by  Secretary  Manning  disclosing  enormous  frauds  upon  the  revenue 
and  honest  merchants  through  the  use  of  ad  valorem  rates.  The  fire- 
qoency  and  notoriety  of  these  frauds  and  the  wide-spread  demoralization 
resulting  from  them  should  have  prevented  any  attempts  to  extend  the 
system. 

The  use  of  ad  valorem  rates  has  been  condemned  by  the  expOTienee 
of  every  eommereial  nation  in  the  worid,  by  the  judgment  of  those  who 
hav^  been  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  customs  administration, 
and  by  honest  importers  and  merchants,  as  well  as  by  intelligent  polit- 
ical economists  and  legislators  of  every  shade  of  economic  belief.  The 
reasons  for  this  general  and  sweeping  condemnation  are  obvious ;  ad 
valorem  rates  are  equally  unsatisfeietory  and  uncertain  whether  levied 
for  leveBue  or  ftor  protective  purposes ;  duties  based  on  foreign  market 
value  are,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  with  honesty  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  importer  and  the  highest  degree  of  knowledge 
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and  unquestioned  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  appraising  officers,  neces- 
sarily uncertain  and  unequal ;  but  when,  as  now,  many  foreign  import- 
ers deem  the  successful  eyasiou  of  our  revenue  laws  by  unscrupuloas 
methods  the  highest  evidence  of  business  capacity,  ad  valorem  rates 
fail  lamentably  of  their  purpose.  They  greatly  exaggerate  variations 
in  foreign  prices.  When  business  is  depressed  and  foreign  prices  are 
abnormally  low,  when  foreign  competition  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  and 
when  a  defensive  barrier  is  most  needed  by  domestic  producers,  then 
ad  valorem  rates  are  lowest,  protection  is  reduced,  and  depression  is 
intensified.  On  the  other  hand,  when  foreign  values  are  highest  rates 
are  highest,  and  restriction  enlarges  into  prohibition. 

If  it  is  desirable  that  a  sliding  scale  of  duties  should  be  adopted,  rates 
should  increase  as  foreign  prices  diminish.  Ad  valorem  rates  afford 
facilities  for  the  grossest  frauds  upon  the  revenue^  through  underval- 
uations they  invite  evasions  of  the  law  and  reward  dishonest  import- 
er*, while  they  destroy  the  business  alike  of  honest  importers  and  of  do- 
mestic manufacturers.  The  foreign  manufacturer  practically  Axes  the 
duty  which  he  is  willing  to  pay,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  foreign  importations  is  the  extent  to  which  the  fear 
of  detection  influences  the  persons  who  make  the  invoices.  The  evils 
which  flow  from  ad  valorem  rates  are  so  great  and  so  manifest  that  this 
plan  of  collecting  duties  has  no  advocates  but  professional  and  political 
revenue  reformers  and  dishonest  consignors. 

In  illustration  of  the  eflect  of  the  House  bill  to  increase  im- 
portations and  break  down  domestic  producers,  we  cite  the  application 
of  ad  valorem  rates  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  cotton  cloths.  The  spe- 
cific rates  now  levied  upon  cotton  cloths  furnish  no  reasonable  grounds 
for  adverse  criticism,  either  by  the  producers  or  consumers  of  cotton 
manufactures.  The  inevitable  effect  of  the  substitution  would  be  to 
largely  increase  the  importation  of  all  the  finer  and  more  expensive 
classes  of  these  goods,  and  to  produce  disorganization  and  depression 
in  thisimportant  industry.  The  uniform  rate  of  40  per  centum  proposed, 
bears  very  unevenly  upon  the  various  grades  of  goods.  It  would  be,  if 
collected  upon  an  honest  valuation  protective  upon  the  coarser  and  com- 
moner kinds  which  are  largely  consumed  by  all  classes  of  our  people, 
but  it  would  encourage  the  importation  without  restraint  of  those  fine 
fabrics  which  may  be  properly  designated  as  luxuries. 

The  leading  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  country  joined  in  an  em- 
phatic protest  to  the  framers  of  the  bill  against  the  adoption  of  ad 
valorem  rates,  and  submitted  the  following  strong  statement  of  their 
objections  to  the  system : 

While  the  ad  valorem  method  seems  to  theoretically  have  the  merits  of  simplicity 
and  equity,  it  is  in  practice  found  to  be  unreliable,  a  prolific  source  of  underraloa- 
tion,  false  invoicing,  and  false  oaths,  and  a  premium  upon  commercial  disonesty,  and 
to  tend  toward  a  transfer  of  legitimate  business  from  honorable  importers  to  the 
most  irresponsible  and  unscrupulous  class  of  foreign  traders.  A  reference  to  th« 
records  of  revenue  from  the  onstoms  department  and  the  United  States  courts,  or  in* 
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qairy  among  importing  hoases,  will  conyince  yon,  it  is  believed,  of  the  trath  of  the 
fbregoiog  assertion,  and  that  the  gravity  of  the  danger  inherent  from  the  ad  valorem 
system  ia  not  exaggerated. 

It  is  therefore  thonght  to  be  proper  to  call  yonr  attention  to  tlis  proposition  of 
the  adoption  of  ad  valorem  rates  pure  and  simple,  and  to  nrge  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner that  no  snch  backward  step  be  taken,  however  enticing  it  may  appear  theoreti- 
cally, bat  that  the  ad  valorem  rates  be  used  only  where  the  specific  form  is  inapplica- 
ble, or  to  supplement  the  latter  in  order  to  better  equalize  rat«s,  as  it  is  wisely  ap- 
plied in  the  present  tarifif. 

While  no  classification  of  cotton  cloths  can  be  equitable,  and  discrepancies  will  from 
time  to  time  appear  and  disappear,  consequent  on  changes  in  processes  and  the  fickle- 
ness of  fashion,  these  inequalities  are  found  in  practice  nnder  the  specific  form  to  be 
so  inconsiderable  in  amount  as  to  have  but  an  insignificant  bearing  upon  the  princi- 
ple and  a  trifling  effect  upon  the  revenue  or  volume  of  business,  and  any  objection 
based  upon  such  inequalities  would  be  fonnd  to  be  imaginary  rather  than  real. 

The  proposal  to  apply  this  principle  to  all  manufactures  of  wool  would 
be  equally  unsatisfiatctory  and  destructive.  The  rate  proposed  in  the 
woolen  schedule  would  prevent  importation  of  the  low  grades  of  flannels, 
blankets,  and  hats  of  wool,  and  all  low  and  medium  grades  of  cassimeres 
and  other  cloths  which  enter  into  the  clothing  of  the  great  mass  of  our  peot 
pie,  but  would  be  insufiScient  upon  all  the  finer  classes  of  dress  goods 
and  cloths  for  men's  wear.  All  the  articles  in  both  these  schedules 
which  could  be  classed  as  necessaries  of  life,  and  which  are  worn  by  our 
working  men  and  women,  would  be  protected  by  the  rates  proposed  to  the 
extent  of  exclusion  of  the  foreign  article,  while  upou  all  the  finer 
and  more  expensive  products,  which  are  in  the  nature  of  luxuries  and 
purchased  largely  by  the  rich,  the  rates  would  place  no  restraint  upon 
importations  and  would  furnish  no  protection  to  the  American  producer. 

Specific  duties'  have  been  advocated  by  all  our  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  with  one  notable  exception,  Mr.  Kobert  J.  Walker,  from 
Hamilton,  to  the  present  incumbent  of  the  ofi&ce.  The  opinions  of 
these  officers  are  given  in  Appendix  A.  All  the  leading  statesmen 
and  financiers  of  Europe,  and  all  acknowledged  authorities  on  taxation 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  advocated  specific  duties.  They 
have  been  commended  by  all  the  principal  administrative  officers  of 
customs,  by  the  leading  merchants,  and  by  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
in  all  of  our  large  cities,  for  their  simplicity  and  certainty  in  execution. 
ISo  expert  knowledge  is  required  for  their  enforcement  by  customs 
officials,  as  the  articles  upon  which  they  are  levied  have  only  to  be 
counted,  weighed,  or  measured.  While  specific  duties  are  less  liable 
to  evasion  and  are  certain  and  uniform  in  their  operations,  giving 
greater  stability  to  the  revenues,  they  also  have  the  beneficial  ten  deny 
to  exclude  from  the  country  inferior,  adulterated,  and  worth  less  goods. 

INJURIOUS  BEDUOTIONS  IN  BATES  MADE  BY  THE  HOUSE  BILL. 

That  the  Senate  may  be  fully  advised  of  the  injurious  character  of 
the  radical  reductions  in  rates  which  are  proposed  by  the  douse  bill,  a 
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table  is  appended  to  this  report  (Appendix  O)  whioh  shows  in  parallel 
columns  existing^  rates^  the  rates  proposed,  and  the  percentage  of  re* 
d  action  in  each  case. 

The  rates  proposed  in  the  schedales  imposing  daties  on  silks,  wines, 
liquors,  and  tobacco  are  not  changed  by  the  terms  of  the  House  bill, 
and  but  slight  reduction  is  made  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  sugar. 

With  the  exceptions  named,  every  tariff  schedule  is  invaded  by  alter- 
ations made  with  the  hostile  spirit  which  pervades  the  bill,  and  nearly 
all  of  our  industries  would  feel  the  blighting  effiect  of  changes  which 
are  either  inconsiderate  or  purposely  destructive.  The  following  list 
contains  a  statement  of  some  of  the  manufi^cturee  which  would  be  se- 
riously injured  by  these  reductions: 

ArUolm  on  the  dutMle  li$t  iaijuriauil^  aJf^Ud  h$  the  MUU  UU. 


ManofSAotares  of  cotton. 

All  mannfaotiiTes  of  wooL 

All  msnnfactares  of  hemp,  flax,  and  Jute. 

Paper  envelopes  and  other  mannfactaret 

of  paper. 
Steel  railway  bars. 
Mannfaotores,  articles,  and  wares  of  iron, 

steel,  and  other  metals. 
All  mannfaotures  of  manila,  sisal  grass, 

and  other  vegetable  fibers. 
China,  porcelain,  Parian,  and  other  wares. 
Common  window-glass  and  the  mannpict- 

nres  of  glass. 
Lttad  products. 
Piunts  and  colors. 
Iron  and  steel  rivets,  bolts,  etc. 
Wronght-iron  and  steel  spikes,  etc. 
Horse,  mule,  and  ox  shoes,  etc. 
Cut  tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs. 
Horseshoe,  hob,  and  wire  nails,  etc 
Boiler  and  other  tubes. 


Chains  of  aU  kinds. 

Filesy  file  blanks,  rasps,  etc 

Iron  and  steel  beams,  etc 

Lead  in  ore  and  in  pigs. 

Needles. 

Metallic  pens. 

Type-metaL 

Blaoking  of  all  kinds. 

Manufactures  of  gutta-percha,  hard  rub* 

her,  etc. 
Manufactures  of  hair. 
Ink  of  all  kinds. 
Brushes  of  all  kinds. 
Mi^ble  sawed  and  dressed,  and  mannft^ct- 

ures  of  marble. 
Manufactures  of  papier-mach^. 
Philosophical  instruments  and  api»aratns. 
Webbing  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  and 

other  materials. 
Zino,  dry  and  ground  in  oiL 
Confectionery  of  all  kinds. 


The  committee  estimate  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  tfieee 
industries  to  be  at  least  $2,0009000,000^  and  that  in  their  prosecution 
employment  is  given  to  not  less  than  1,250,000  persons,  while  at  least 
5,650,000  are  directly  dependent  for  support  on  their  continued  existence 
and  prosperity. 

The  testimony  taken  by  your  committee  and  herewith  submitted  to 
the  Senate  contains  abundant  evidence  in  detail  from  manufiBM)turers 
and  workmen  alike  of  the  destructive  results  sure  to  fbllow  the  adop- 
tion of  the  House  bilL 

From  the  representatives  of  imperiled  industries  a  voice  of  universal 
protest  has  been  raised  and  the  action  of  the  Senate  has  been  earnestly 
invoked  to  preserve  great  enterprises  from  ruthless  and  unnecessary 
ruin. 

For  weeks  we  have  i>atiently  listened  to  persons  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous  pursuits  and  from  every  section,  and  with  doois  open  to  all,  we  have 
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received  (he  advice  and  coansel  of  the  men  whose  labor,  enterprise,  and 
skill  have  made  the  United  States  the  foremost  industrial  conntry  of 
the  world,  and  not  one  person  has  appeared  to  approve  or  to  advocate 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  free-trade  tendencies  which  are  partly  concealed  in  these  proposi- 
tions to  cripple  or  destroy  numerous  industries  are  clearly  brought  into 
view  \>y  an  examination  of  the  list  of  articles  which  the  bill  proposes 
to  place  upon  the  free  list.  Of  the  104  items  from  which  the  duties  are 
removed  nearly  one-half,  48  in  number,  are  manufactured  articles,  16  are 
agri<mltural  products.  It  are  articles  which  are  now  free  of  duty,  or  with* 
out  commerci^il  importance,  and  21  are  articles  which  now  pay  a  smaH 
revenue  duty,  but  which  are  of  such  a  character  that  removal  of  duties 
IS  unobjectionable. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  manufSftctured  articles  from  which  the 
duties  are  removed : 


Timber,  hewn,  sawed,  or  used  for  ^mkb 

or  wharres. 
Timber,  squared  or  sided. 
Sawed   boards,   planks,  deals,  and   all 

other  sawed  Inmber. 
Hobs  for  wheels,  posts,  and  all  kinds  of 

blocks,  roQgh-hewn  or  sawed. 
Staves  of  wood. 
Machinery  for  the  manufacture  or  cotton 

bagging. 
Iron  or  steel  sheets  coated  with  tin  or 
lead,  known  as  tin-plates,  teme-plates, 
or  taggers^  tin. 
Glycerine. 
Phosphorus. 
Soap,  hard  or  soft. 
Extracts  for  tanning. 
Indigo,  extracts  of  and  earmined. 
Iodine,  resublimed. 
OU: 

Croton. 

Hempseed  and  rapeseed. 
Oils: 

OUve  oiL 
Cotton-seed  oiL 
Salad  OiL 
Keatsfoot  olL 
Whale  oil. 
Seidoil. 
BariM,  beans,  berries,  etc.,  advanced  by 

refining  or  grinding. 
Cotton  ties  or  hoops  for  baling  or  other 

purxM>see. 
Needles. 
Pidttftsand  palings. 


Shingles.  . 

Clipboards,  pine  or  spruce. 

Salt  in  packages  or  in  bulk. 

Burlaps,    not    exceeding  60   inches   in 
width. 

Bags  of  Jute  fbr  grain. 

Alumina,  aluip,  etc. 

Borax  and  boracic  acid. 

Copper,  sulphate  of,  or  blue  vitriol. 

Iron,«sulphate  of,  or  copperas. 

Soda: 

Sulphate  of,  or  niter  cake. 
Sulphate  of,  or  Glauber's  salt. 

Sulphur,  refined,  in  rolls. 

Coal-tar  products. 

Coal-tars,  not  colors  or  dyes. 

Logwood  and  other  dye-woods,  extracts 
ot 

Quicksilver. 

Brick.  ' 

German  looking-glass  plates. 

Chicory,  roasted  and  ground. 

Cocoa  and  chucolate,  prepared. 

Grindstones,  finished. 

Ooher  and  oohory  earths,  etc.,  dry  and 
ground  in  oil. 

Acorns  and   substitutes   for  coffee,  pre- 
pared. 

Obier  and  willow,  prepared,  for  basket- 
makers'  use. 

Curled  hair  for  beds  and  mattresses. 

Manufactures   from    non-dutiable  crude 
minerals,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Finishing  powder. 

Battans  and  reeds,  manufactured. 
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This  is  free  trade  in  the  concrete,  and  the  list  furnishes  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  intent  of  the  House  bill,  which  cannot  be  neutralized  by 
the  eleventh  hour  disclaimers  of  its  supporters. 

Upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  tin 
plates,  the  supply  of  the  above  articles  for  home  consumption  is  now 
furnished  to  a  great  extent  by  domestic  producers,  whose  business  would 
be,  in  most  instances,  at  once  destroyed  by  the  adoption  of  this  UilL 

The  committee  have  not  been  able  to  secure  accurate  statistics  of  the 
SkggregsX^  value  of  these  manufactures,  or  of  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  their  production.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  an  examination 
of  the  list  and  of  the  testimony  taken  by  your  committee  and  the  reported 
value  of  the  products  of  1S80,  that  at  least  $500,000,000  of  capital  and 
300^000,  workingmen  are  now  so  employed.  These  items  seem  to  have 
been  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  present  dutiable  list,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  removal  of  duties  upon  them  which  would  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  hundreds  of  other  manuflEkctures  which  are  now 
dutiable.  They  owe  the  distinction  of  having  been  designated  for  the 
first  sacrifice  on  the  free- trade  altar  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  interests 
of  a  section  nor  the  political  control  of  a  District  demanded  their  pres- 
ervation. 

In  many  cases  where  the  mannfactured  article  is  placed  on  the  free 
list  a  duty  is  retained  on  the  materials  from  which  it  is  manufactured. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  discrimination  would  act  as  a  prohibition 
upon  production  in  this  country. 

Soap  is  placed  on  the  free  list  while  duties  are  retained  upon  caustic 
soda  and  essential  oils,  and  a  tax  is  retained  upon  alcohol.  This  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  the  destruction  of  a  large  industry  which  gives 
employment  to  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  persons. 

German  looking-glass  plates  are  placed  on  the  free  list,  while  a  duty 
is  maintained  on  polished  cylinder  and  plate  glass,  not  silvered,  of 
from  2.5  to  45  cents  per  square  foot,  equal  in  some  cases  to  152  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  A  duty  is  also  retained  on  nitrate  of  silver  and  tin-foil 
used  in  the  silvering  process. 

Tin-plates,  or  iron  and  steel  sheets  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  are  placed 
on  the  free  list;  while  iron-ore  and  pig-iron,  as  well  as  the  iron-bars  or 
steel  billets  and  slabs,  from  which  these  sheets  must  be  rolled,  are  duti- 
able at  from  45  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  duty  is  also  placed  by  the 
bill  on  common  black  sheet-iron  of  from  1  to  1.4  cents  a  pound,  and  iron 
and  steel  sheets,  when  galvanized  with  zinc  or  coated  with  any  other 
metal  except  tin  or  lead,  are  required  to  pay  an  additional  duty  of  from 
J  to  I  of  a  cent  a  pound  above  these  rates.  There  is  also  a  duty  levied 
of  IJ  cents  a  pound  upon  pig-lead. 

Iron  and  steel  cotton-ties  and  hoops  for  baling  or  other  purposes,  not 
thinner  than  No.  20  wire  gauge,  are  made  free;  while  other  hoop,  band, 
or  scroll  iron  is  dutiable  at  rates  varying  from  1  to  1  3  cents  a  pound, 
and  an  additional  rate  of  :|  of  a  cent  a  pound  is  levied  on  articles 
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wholly  or  partially  manufactared  from  hoop  iron.      The  iron  bars  or. 
sterl  slabs  from  which  cotton  ties  or  hoops  must  be  mauufactured  iire 
dutiable  at  from  45  to  60  per  cent. 

Needles  are  placed  upon  the  free  list,  while  the  duties  on  steel  remain 
anchanged  at  not  less  than  45  per  ceut.  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  is  removed  from  ocher  and  ochery  earths,  and  umber  and 
umbery  earths,  dry  and  ground  in  oil,  while  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon 
is  retained  on  linseed  oil. 

In  the  manufactui*e  of  the  chemical  and  other  products  which  are 
placed  on  the  free  list  the  use  of  expensive  apparatus  and  machinery 
is  required,  and  these  remain  dutiable.  Alcohol,  upon  which  a  tax  of 
nearly  400  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  retained,  is  largely  used  in  some  of 
the  products  on  which  the  duties  are  removed  or  greatly  reduced. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  admission  of  important  manu- 
f^tured  products  free  of  duty  while  a  duty  is  retained  on  materials, 
would  not  only  extinguish  the  industry  directly  affected,  but  would 
effectually  destroy  important  collateral  industries. 

The  free  admission  of  iron  or  steel  sheets  of  all  thicknesses  coated 
with  tin  or  lead  would  not  only  prevent  the  production  of  tin  plates  in 
this  country,  but  it  would  cause  a  substitution  of  imported  tin  plates 
or  sheets  in  most  cases  for  roofing,  and  other  building  purposes,  and 
for  domestic  uses,  where  galvanized  or  other  sheet  iron  or  steel  is  now 
used,  and  thus  large  and  important  American  industries,  now  fully  es- 
tablished, would  be  annihilated. 

The  provision  to  admit  German  looking-glass  plates  free  of  duty 
would  not  only  destroy  the  business  of  silvering  plates  in  this  country, 
but  the  much  larger  and  more  important  industry  of  manufacturing 
plate  or  other  pohshed  glass  for  all  purposes.  As  the  glass  referred  to 
is  of  the  finest  quality  and  highly  polished,  it  would  not  only  take  the 
place  of  plate  or  other  polished  glass  for  looking-glasses,  but  of  glass  for 
other  purposes,  as  it  could  be  cheaply  silvered  and  the  silver  removed  at 
an  expense  which  would  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  duty  on  for- 
eign glass.  This  provision  also  contains,  we  believe,  the  Qrst  attempt 
which  has  been  made  in  an  American  tariff  to  discriminate  between  the 
productions  of  various  foreign  States,  and  it  can  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  producers  of  France,  Belgium,  and  England  would  not  con- 
sent to  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  German  manufacturers. 

Placing  curled  hair  upon  the  free  list  would  ruin  a  useful  trade,  and 
it  would  also  deprive  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  of  a  profitable 
market  for  millions  of  pounds  of  hair. 

In  many  cases  the  duty  is  removed  not  only  from  materials,  but  also 
from  the  manufactured  product  in  various  stages  as  well.  Raw  wool  is 
free  of  duty,  and  no  duty  is  levied  on  washed  or  scoured  wool,  or  on 
wool  tops  or  other  manufActures  of  wool  less  advanced  in  condition 
than  yams. 
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Jute  is  pnt  upon  the  free  list,  and  the  daties  are  also  removed  fironi 
burlaps,  and  bags  of  jate  for  grain. 

If  Canada  consents,  roand  and  sqaare  timber  and  sawed  boards  are 
all  free  from  dnty,  while  the  duty  on  planed  lumber  is  left  an  anoer- 
tain  quantity. 

Several  important  crude  minerals,  like  copper,  quick-silver,  and  anti- 
mony, are  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  the  duty  is  also  removed  from  the 
unenumerated  manufactured  products  of  these  and  of  the  crude  min- 
erals, gold,  silver,  aluminum,  bromine,  bismuth,  and  many  others  of 
importance  which  are  now  free.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  eflfeot 
of  this  sweeping  provision  would  be ;  it  certainly  would  admit  free  of 
duty  a  large  number  of  valuable  manufactured  articles  which  are  now 
dutiable. 

Crude  and  refined  borax  and  borac^c  acid,  coal-tar,  and  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts, and  grindstones,  finished  and  unfinished,  are  placed  on  the  free 
list. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these,  and  in  many  similar  cases,  free  raw  ma- 
terials would  not  benefit  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

In  several  cases  articles  are  free  under  one  description  and  dutiable 
under  another,  for  example: 

Iron  hoops  for  other  purposes  than  baling  are  tree,  while  iron  hoops 
for  all  purposes  except  cotton-ties,  which  are  specially  provided  for,  are 
dutiable  at  from  1  to  1.3  cents  a  pound.  All  vegetable  fibers,  including 
flax,  are  free,  while  hackled  flax  is  also  dutiable  at  $10  per  ton.  All 
earths  and  clays  unwrought  are  free,  while  china  clay,  or  kaolin,  un- 
wrought  is  dutiable.  All  unmanufactured  or  undressed  monumental  or 
building  stone,  including  marble,  is  free,  while  nndressed  marble  is  also 
dutiable  at  40  cents  per  cubic  foot.  Cocoa  prepared  and  manufactured 
is  free,  while  chocolate,  a  preparation  of  cocoa,  is  dutiable  at  2  cents  a 
pound. 

In  a  great  number  of  instances  materials  used  by  the  manufacturer 
are  dutiable  at  one  rate,  while  the  finished  product  is  dutiable  at  a 
lower  rate.  This  want  of  relation  in  rates,  which  extends  to  every 
schedule  in  which  changes  are  made,  will  affect  injuriously  all  of  our 
important  industries. 

For  instance,  white  lead  when  dry,  ground,  or  mixed  in  oil  is  duti- 
able at  2  Cents  a  pound,  while  orange  mineral,  a  manufactured  product 
of  white  lead,  is  dutiable  at  1^  cents  a  pound ;  the  rate  on  red  lead 
and  litharge,  two  other  lead  products,  is  but  one-fourth  of  a  cent  above 
the  duty  on  pig  lead ;  while  the  rates  on  brown  and  white  acetates  of 
lead  are  so  low  that  production  would  cease  in  the  TTnited  States  if 
this  bill  should  become  a  law.  The  rates  on  structural  iron  and  steel 
are  reduced  to  ^^  of  a  cent  a  pound,  while  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound 
is  retained  on  bar  iron,  from  which  iron  beams  must  be  manufactured. 

Tbe  duty  on  sugar  above  No.  20  Dutch  Standard  in  color  is  fixed  by 
the  bill  at  2.8  cents  a  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  85  per  cent. 
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ad  valorem.  The  daty  on  colored  aud  other  confectionery  is  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Eeflned  sagar  coald  be  manufactured  into  confec- 
tionery by  machinery  at  an  additional  cost  of  ^  cent  a  pound,  and  im« 
ported  at  a  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  about  one-half  of  that  imposed 
on  the  sagar  before  it  was  manufactured.  Prepared  and  manufactured 
cocoa,  which  contains  75  per  cent,  of  pure  sugar,  is  admitted  free,  and 
UBder  this  description  chocolate  confectionery  would  also  be  admitted 
free.  We  should  have  then  under  the  House  bill  refined  sugar  dutiable 
at  2.8  cents  a  pound  as  sugar,  dutiable  at  half  this  amount  as  confection- 
ery,  and  free  as  manu£EU^tured  cocoa.  The  effect  of  these  provisions 
tipon  the  manufacturers  of  confectionery,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,  and 
upon  the  business  of  refining  sugar  in  this  country  can  be  readily  un- 
derstood. The  value  of  the  domestic  manufaiCtures  of  these  articles  by 
the  census  of  1880  was  $182,424,602. 

Several  important  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  including  files  and 
file-blanks,  cut  tacks  and  brads,  and  steel  pens,  which  now  have  a 
specific  rate,  are  given  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent.,  while  the 
steel  from  which  they  are  made  is  dutiable  at  not  less  than  45  pw  cent« 
ad  valorem. 

Type-metal  is  dutiable  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  the  lead  of 
which  it  is  largely  composed  is  dutiable  at  1^  cents  a  pound,  or  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Lead  imported  as  type-metal  would  pay  a  duty  of 
I  of  a  cent  per  pound,  instead  of  1|  cents  if  imported  as  pig-lead.  The 
lead  could  be  recovered  by  the  sweating  process  at  a  cost  of  about  one- 
half  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  still  a  saving  of  |  of  a  cent  per  pound 
coald  be  made  in  duties. 

Machinery,  hardware,  and  other  articles  and  wares  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  copper,  are  dutiable  by  the  bill  under  consideration  at  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  machinery,  hardware,  and  other  manufact- 
ures of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metals,  or  of  which  these  metals  are  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  are  dutiable  at  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  Very  much  the  larger  portion  of  all  the  machinery  and  hard- 
wsre  now  manufactured  is  composed  in  part  of  copper  or  brass,  and  if 
this  bill  should  become  a  law  all  machinery  and  hardware  would  con- 
tain copper  or  brass,  and  in  this  way  the  duty  on  all  such  manufactures 
would  be  reduced  from  45  per  centum  ad  valorem,  the  present  rate,  to 
35  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  large  reduction  on  the  finest  manufact- 
ured products  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals,  while  the  duty  on  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed  remains  practically  unchanged  at 
much  higher  rates,  would  certainly  be  disastrous  to  many  very  impor- 
tant American  industries.  Machinery  is  still  further  discriminated 
against  in  the  section  authorizing  the  collection  of  a  duty  upon  pack 
ages. 

A  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  placed  on  paper,  while  the  duty 
oa  paper  envelopes,  the  raw  material  of  which  is  paper,  is  reduced  to 
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20  per  cent.,  and  the  duty  on  the  various  manufactures  of  paper  not 
otherwise  provided  for  is  fixed  at  15  per  cent. 

Buttons,  braids,  fringes,  and  trimmings  of  all  kinds,  of  wool  or  silk, 
•are  dutiable  at  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  cloaks  and  other  gar- 
nfents  for  ladies'  and  children's  wear,  made  up,  are  dutiable  at  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Ground  rice  and  rice  meal  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
while  paddy,  or  rice  with  the  outer  hull  on,  is  dutiable  at  1  cent  a 
pound,  or  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Bice  starch,  an  advanced  manu- 
facture of  rice,  is  also  dutiable  at  1  cent  a  pound,  while  by  a  change  in 
classification  the  rate  on  uncleaned  rice  is  advaQced  one-half  a  cent  per 
pound  beyond  existing  rates. 

Oil-cloths  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent. ;  oil-cloth  foundations  bear  the 
same  rate,  while  linseed-oil  and  many  other  materials  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oil-cloth  are  dutiable  at  a  higher  rate. 

The  inconsistencies  of  the  bill  are  numberless. 

Cotton  bagging  is  dutiable  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  while 
a  portion  of  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  cotton  bagging  is  ad- 
mitted free.  Jute  bags  and  burlaps  which  can  be  used  for  covering 
cotton  are  free,  while  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  burlaps  or 
jute  bags  is  dutiable  at  35  or  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Bags  of  jute  for 
grain  are  free,  while  bags  of  jute  for  flour,  fruit,  vegetables,  or  other 
purposes  are  dutiable  at  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Burlaps  not 
exceeding  60  inches  in  width  are  free,  while  burlaps  exceeding  60  inches 
in  width  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Bibles  and  other  books  in  foreign  languages,  printed  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  are  free,  while  Bibles  and  other  books  in  foreign  languages, 
if  printed  for  sale,  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Needles  and  looking-glass  plates  are  iree,  while  protective  duties  are 
levied  on  iron  ore  and  soda-ash. 

Exti-act  of  hemlock  bark  is  free,  and  extract  of  sumac  is  dutiable. 

Beans  and  peas  are  free,  while  rice  is  dutiable  at  81.28  per  bushel. 

Wool  and  salt  are  free,  while  sugar  and  coal  are  given  high  duties. 

Copper-ore  is  free,  and  nickel  and  zinc  ores  are  protected. 

One  clause  of  the  bill  fixes  the  duties  on  screens,  covers,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  articles  of  silk,  jute,  or  vegetable  material,  at  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  while  other  provisions  of  the  bill  fix  rates  on  the  same 
articles  at  from  15  to  50  per  cent. 

We  have  enumerated  but  a  few  of  the  many  defects  and  incongrui- 
ties of  the  House  bill,  as  every  correct  principle  of  tariflf  construction 
has  been  violated  in  selecting  articles  for  the  free  list  and  those  upon 
which  large  reductions  in  rates  are  made. 

FREE  RAW  MATERIALS. 

We  have  shown  the  deceptive  character  of  the  claim  that  the  propo- 
sition of  the  House  bill  to  place  certain  materials  on  the  free  list  would 
stimulate  manufactures. 
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All  protectioniBts  agree  that  ornde  materials  ased  in  maoafaotares,  or 
articles  of  any  description  which  can  not  be  produced  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  this  country,  or  which,  from  climatic  or  other  causes  (not 
depending  upon  the  cost  of  labor),  can  not  be^roduced  here  under  as 
favorable  conditions  as  elsewhere,  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
With  few  unimportant  exceptions  all  the  materials  which  may  be  fairly 
said  to  be  included  in  this  description  are  now  free.  Those  upon  which 
a  revenue  duty  is  now  retained  are  transferred  to  the  free  list  in  the  sub- 
stitute to  the  House  bill  proposed  by  your  committee.  The  great  num- 
ber of  articles  which  have  been  added  to  the  free  list  since  1870  in  pur- 
suance of  this  policy  is  elsewhere  alluded  to.  The  percentage  of  im- 
portations of  free  and  dutiable  articles  under  the  various  tariffs  which 
have  been  in  existence  from  1846,  inclusive,  is  shown  by  the  following 
table : 


Period. 


1847  to  1867 
1858  to  1801 
1879  to  1888 
1884  to  1887 


Datiable. 


Pereent 
88 
78 
70 

m 


Ftm. 


Ptrcmi 
12 
22 
80 
84 


It  will  be  seen  that  with  protective  legislation  we  have  had  a  much 
larger  and  constantly  increasing  amount  ^  free  imi>ortations.  The 
protective  policy  contemplates  the  free  admission  of  all  non-competing 
articles  and  of  all  those  in  the  production  of  which  the  benefactions  of 
nature  have  given  other  countries  permanent  advantages  over  our  own. 

The  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials,  as  advocated  by  tariff  reformers, 
is  a  difficult  one  to  enforce  in  legislation.  In  the  usual  division  of  labor 
the  finished  product  of  one  man  becomes  the  raw  material  of  his  indus- 
trial successor.  If  each  man  in  this  series  becomes  a  tariff  reformer, 
and  insists  that  ev,ery  article  which  he  buys  shall  be  considered  a  raw 
material  and  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  that  every  article  which  he  sells 
shall  be  deemed  a  manufactured  product  and  protected,  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  tariff  construction  is  impossible. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  but  very  few  of  the  articles  placed  on  the 
free  list  by  the  House  bill  can  possibly  be  classed  as  raw  materials. 

In  the  small  number  of  cases  where  duties  have  been  properly  re- 
moved from  crude  materials,  such  a  reduction  has  been  made  on  the 
manufactured  product  that  the  change  would  prove  an  injury  rather 
than  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  bill  seeks  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  the  fact  is  that,  of  the  long  list  of  articles  put  upon 
the  firee  list,  salt  is  the  only  one  which  could  be  called  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  of  the  changes  made  in  the  dutiable  list  the  insignificant  reduc- 
tions on  sugar  and  rice  are  the  only  ones  which  could  be  credited  to 
this  purpose.    In  marked  contrast  with  these  trivial  reductions  is  the 
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action  taken  in  reducing  rates  of  dnty  on  luxuries,  as  shown  by  tiie 
following  table : 


Artlolat.  , 

I 

Artificial  feftthers,  flowen,  and  millinery  omamanta 

DoUaand  toys 

Kldg^loTes 

Coametics.  pomadca,  arid  toilet  powders 

Cat.  engraved,  and  stained  glass 

Mannfactares  of  rosewood,  mahogany,  and  aatin  wood 

Proprietary  preparations,  pills,  etc 

Olive,  salad,  and  other  oila 

fine  confectionery < 

Prepared  cocoa  and  ohooolate 

Mannfactares  of  marble »..*• 

Percussion  caps • 

Fine  linen  cloths  of  all  kinds 


Xziftlni^  dntiM* 


PnpoMd  dotftsa* 


60  per  cent 

89  per  cent 

60  per  cent 

60  per  cent 

45  per  cent 

85  per  cent 

60peroent 

Varions 

10  cents  per  pound 

60peroeut 

2  centa  per  poond 

60  per  cent 

40peroent 

85  per  cent 


30  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

40  per  cent 

80  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

80  per  cent 

Free. 

5  cents  per  pound. 

40  per  cent 

Free. 

SOpercent. 

80  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 


FEES  WOOL. 

• 

We  have  been  recently  advised  by  the  President  of  idlie  United  States 
that  io  any  tariff  revision  <^  euch  reliance  upon  present  revenue  arrange- 
ments BA  has  been  invited  or  encouraged  should  be  fiairly  and  justly  re- 
garded," and  assured  that  in  the  reforms  inaugurated  by  his  party  friends 
^^  abrupt  and  radical  changes  which  might  endanger  such  enterprises 
and  injuriously  affect  the  interests  of  labor  dependent  upon  their  success 
and  continuance  are  not  contemplated  or  intended." 

There  can  be  no  better  test  of  the  sincerity  of  these  sounding  decla- 
rations than  the  proposition  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list..  Wool  has 
been  dutiable  since  1816,  and  through  all  the  tariff  mutations  which 
have  taken  place  since  no  suggestion  has  been  made  by  any  political 
party,  up  to  the  inauguration  of  the  present  administration,  for  the  re- 
moval of  duties.  The  wool-growers  of  the  country  produce  annually 
300,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $100,000,000.  They  supply  nine- 
tenths  of  the  clothing  wool  used  by  American  manufacturers,  and 
they  have  raised  the  United  States  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
wool-prodacing  countries  of  the  world.  Those  who  have,  by  their 
patient  labor  and  intelligent  efforts  built  up  this  great  industry,  rely- 
ing for  security  upon  the  protection  of  ^^  present  revenue  arrange- 
ments," are  certainly  entitled  to  fair  treatment  and  reasonable 
consideration.  They  are  refused  either  by  this  proposaL  It  is 
neither  fair  nor  reasonable  to  suddenly  force  this  large  portion  of 
our  people  into  unequal  and  ruinous  competition  with  the  underpaid 
or  semi- barbaric  labor  of  other  wool-producing  countries.  It  will  afford 
no  consolation  to  the  numerous  wool-growers  of  the  country  to  tell 
them  that  their  ruin  may  benefit  the  woolen  manufacturers,  or  that  we 
must  have  free  wool  because  England,  Germany,  and  France,  under 
circumstances  and  conditions  entirely  different  from  ours,  have  removed 
the  duties.  If  we  are  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  alone,  and  to  have  in  view  the  development  of  our  own  great 
natural  resources,  the  adequate  protection  and  care  of  wool  producing 
must  continue  a  feature  of  our  American  policy.    Even  the  govern- 
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.meiit  of  the  Soothem  Oonfederacy,  with  a  provision  in  its  constitation 
wbieb  forbade  the  imposition  of  protective  daties,  recognised  the  im- 
jMurtance  of  encouraging  wool  prodoetion,  and  levied  a  doty  on  raw 
wooL 

Scarcely  any  other  branch  of  American  industry  is  more  important  to 
the  American  people  or  more  necessary  to  their  industrial  prosperity  and 
independence  than  wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing.  Scarcely 
any  other  branch  has  so  ftdly  vindicated  the  policy  of  protective  duties 
Dy  remarkable  growth  since  the  enactment  of  the  protective  tariff  of 
1861.  In  selecting  these  branches  of  industry  for  the  radical  changes 
which  free-trade  theories  enforce,  the  President  and  his  party  have 
made  it  perfectly  undearstood,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  that  their  ac- 
oq^tance  of  these  theories  is  complete,  and  that  they  intend  to  put  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  protective  system. 

The  only  reason  given  for  advocating  a  repeal  of  the  duties  on  wool, 
which  have  so  greatly  benefited  agriculture,  is  that  cheaper  raw  mate- 
rials would  help  the  manufacturer  and  benefit  the  consumer.  In  the 
«aflM  breath  it  is  asserted  that  the  prices  of  wool  have  been  lower  with 
protective  duties  than  with  revenue  duties.  The  attempt  to  make  the 
wool  grower  believe  that  free  trade  will  raise  the  price  of  wool,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  the  manufacturer  believe  that  the  same  change  will 
render  his  materials  cheaper,  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. In  a  large  portion  of  our  country  wool  growing  is  co-extensive 
with  forming,  and  the  incidental  benefits  to  the  farmer,  in  many  thou- 
sands of  cases,  make  agriculture  profitable  where  it  would  otherwise  be 
profitless.  It  is  by  no  means  to  the  former  who  devotes  his  attention 
exdttsively  or  mainly  to  the  culture  of  sheep  that  the  duties  on  wool  are 
of  the  greatest  importance.  A  taiv  greater  number  of  farmers  now 
make  forming  pay  with  the  aid  of  wool  growing  who  could  not  do  so  if 
they  were  obliged  to  compete  with  the  flock-masters  and  ranges  of 
Australasia  or  South  America. 

The  contention  that  wool  growing  in  this  country  has  not  been  aided 
or  encouraged  by  protective  duties  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fbl- 
lowing  statement  of  the  annual  production  and  production  per  capita 
Item  1840  to  1885: 

Anunmi  of  wool  produeed  in  the  United  States. 


1894. 


ProdnctUnL 


Pomtdt. 
85,802.114 
02,516,969 
00,364,918 
162,000,000 
181,000,000 


Per  capita. 


Poumdt. 
2.5 
J.7 
1.7 
4.2 
4.2 


1879. 
1880. 
1882. 

1884. 
1886. 


Piadnotloa. 


Poundt. 
232,600,000 
240,000.000 
290,000.000 
808^000,000 
2^,000.000 


Per-eapHa. 


Pomtds, 


4.6 
4.7 
&3 
6.4 

4.7 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1860,  after  fourteen  years  of  revenue  tariif, 
the  total  production  of  domestic  wool  was  60,264,913  pounds,  or  1.7 
pounds  per  capita,  while  in  1884,  after  twenty-four  years  of  protection, 
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the  total  prod  action  had  increased  to  308,000,000  pounds,  or  5.4  pounds 
per  capita.  This  increase  jostifLes  the  policy  of  affording  this  impor- 
tant agricaltoral  product  adequate  protection. 

MANTJFAOTUEES  OF  WOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  adrance  which  has  been  made  in 
woolen  manufactures.  It  contains  a  statement  of  the  value  of  manu- 
factures of  wool  in  each  of  the  census  years  from  1820  to  1880,  and  the 
per  capita  value  for  each  of  those  years : 

Value  of  manufaotures  of  wool  in  etich  of  the  census  years  from  1820  to  ISdO,  and  the  per 

capita  value. 


1820 
IftiO 
1840 
18S0 


Valae. 


$4,413,068 
14,528.106 
20,606,990 
43,207,546 


Vftlne 

per 
oftpita. 


to.  46 
.88 

1.86 


Year. 


1860 
1870 
1880 


Value. 


$65,506,364 
177.405,689 
267,252,913 


Value 

per 

oapita. 


$2.09 
4.60 
6.34 


The  average  annual  quantity  of  wool  consumed  by  our  manufacturers 
fix>m  1840  to  1887  was  as  follows : 

Amount  of  wool  consumed  by  American  manufacturers  hy  decades — average  per  annum. 


Periods. 


1841-*60 ^. 

1861-'60 

1861-'70 

1871-'80 /. 

1881-'87 


Prodaots. 


46,000,000 

66,  OUO,  000 

150, 000.  000 

192, 225, 000 

289, 428, 571 


Imports. 


13,976,459 
23, 010, 629 
50,161.113 
64, 001. 664 
79, 206, 685 


Total  con-   I    Per 
BomptioD.     capita. 


59, 976, 450 

80,010,620 

200, 161, 113 

256,316.664 

368,634,156 


3.0 
3.3 
5.4 
SkU 
6.6 


These  tables,  taken  together,  show  that  harmonious  development  of 
interests  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  American  policy  of  protection  to 
secure. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  heavy  duty  on  wool  has  prevented  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  woolen  manufactures.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  com- 
parison between  this  and  an  industry  which  has  free  raw  material,  wo 
Insert  the  following  stiitement,  showing  the  total  valuta  and  the  value 
per  capita  of  tlie  cotton  and  woolen  inannfiMjtures  of  the  United  States 
for  each  of  the  census  years  from  1830  to  1880 : 

Comparative  statement  of  the  ralnm  of  maniifacinres  of  cotton  and  irool  in  each  of  Hee  ctnsuM 
yrarsfrom  LSiU  to  IdSO,  and  the  per  oapUa  ralue  of  each  inanufavture. 


Tear. 


1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850 

18(i0 

1870 

1880. 


Manofaotu ;  es  of  cotton 


Value. 


Value  per 
capita. 


$32,000,000 
40.3.A458 
65.501.68; 
115.681,7-4 
177. 489.  TOO 
192.090,110 


$2.49 
i!.71 
2.8i 
3.G8 
4.(i0 
8.83 


Manufkctures  of  woqL 


Valae. 


Valao  per 
capita. 


$4,413,068 
14,52M66 
20. 690, 999 
43, 207, 545 
65. 596. 364 
IV  1.490,6X9 
207,262.913 


$0.88 
.82 
1.86 
2.09 
4.60 
6.84 
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It  will  be  noticed  tbiat  the  relative  iocrease  in  the  valne  of  woolen 
inanafactares  has  been  much  greater  than  in  cotton.  In  1870  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  cotton  and  wool  per  capita  was  the  same  ($4.60  in  each  case), 
while  in  1880,  with  a  heavy  duty  upon  wool,  woolen  manufactures  had 
increased  to  $5.34,  and  cotton  manufactures,  with  free  cotton,  had  fallen 
to  $3.83  per  capita. 

It  may  be  valuable  in  this  connection  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  wool  in  the 
countries  which  are  the  principal  competitors  of  the  United  States  in 
woolen  manufactures. 

Oermany  has  increased  its  consumption  of  wool  in  manufactures 
about  40  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  France  consumed  in  1866  about 
310,000,000  pounds  of  wool— 190,000,000  foreign  and  120,000,000  home 
grown ;  and  in  1886  about  446,000,000  pounds— 366,000,000  foreign  and 
80,000,000  domestic ;  an  increase  of  barely  44  per  cent,  in  twenty  years. 
Great  Britain  consumed  238.000,000  pounds  in  1859,  when  the  United 
States  consumed  86,000,000  pounds.  In  1885  Great  Britain  consumed 
366,000,000  pounds,  when  the  United  States  consumed  400,000,000 
pounds.  This  startling  change  in  the  industrial  relations  of  the  two 
countries  may  afford  some  explanation  of  the  anxiety  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  destruction  of  the  protective  policy  of  this  country. 

The  development  of  woolen  manufactures  in  the  United  States  has 
been  arrested  by  the  inadequate  duties  that  were  imposed  upon  manu- 
factures of  wool  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  which,  taken  together  with 
the  erroneous  classification  of  manufactares  of  worsted,  have  led  to 
greatly  increased  importations  from  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  importation^  have  increased 
the  past  year  threatens,  unless  some  remedy  shall  be  promptly  adopted, 
to  destroy  the  woolen  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  table  shows  the  importation  of  worsted  coatings,  etc., 
from  the  consular  district  of  Bradford,  a  single  manufacturing  district 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  past  six  months  and  for  a  corresponding  period 
in  1887: 

ExparU  from  the  contmUtr  district  of  Bradford^  England,  to  the  United  States  of  certain 
toooten  and  toorsted  fabrics  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1887  and  1888. 


ArtiolM. 


St«fl3i 

Worsted  oofttiiigB 

Woolen  goods 

Silk  seftla,  plushes,  eto 
Wonted  jsms  ....••• 

TOt^ 


1887. 


$3,190,780 

1,634,235 

197,560 

719, 596 

302,702 


5,933,852 


188a 


$3,303,605 

2,689,387 

274,255 

1,407,705 

346.330 


8,081,282 


InoreAse. 


$183,846 
1. 155, 152 

76,695 
688,110 

43,628 


2,147,430 


Similar  statistics  in  regard  to  importations  from  other  districts  and 
countries  are  not  available,  but  they  would  undoubtedly  show  a  like  in- 
crease of  importations. 
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The  average  aQDoal  importation  of  all  maoufootaree  of  wocA  except 
carpets,  for  the  years  1868  to  1883,  under  the  tariff  of  1867,  ivas 
$34,129,676.21.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  same  importatkms 
under  act  of  March  3, 1883,  in  the  years  1884-'87  was  $39,232,500.25. 
The  value  of  these  Importations  in  1887  was  $42,752,588.12,  and  in  1888 
was  $46,352,063. 

The  value  of  the  importations  of  all  manufactures  of  wool  for  the 
month  of  July,  1888,  was  $1,265,992  greater  than  the  importattous  for 
the  corresponding  month  in  1887.  If  this  rate  of  increase  ocmtiunes, 
the  total  Imports  fpr  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  about  $63,000,000. 

To  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
quantity  of  imported  woolen  manufactures  is  increasing  we  should 
consider  the  great  decline  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  woolen 
and  worsted  goods.  The  average  value  of  the  importations  of  bumiu- 
factures  of  worsteds,  etc,  for  the  four  years  prior  to  1883  was  $L33  per 
pound,  while  in  1887  the  average  had  fallen  to  79  cents  per  pound. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  consume  nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
wool  produced  on  the  globe,  the  consumption  per  capita  being  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  In  1860  the  American 
producers  supplied  68  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  woolens  required  for 
domestic  consumption;  in  1880  they  supplied  87  per  cent.;  while  iu 
1884  the  amount  of  woolen  goods  imported  was  probably  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  total  oonsuo^ption.  Since  the  reduction  iu 
rates  made  in  1883,  however,  with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  our  im- 
X)orts  of  woolens,  domestic  production  has  relatively  declined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  value  of  domestic  and  im- 
ported manufactures  of  wool,  value  per  capita,  and  proportion  of  the 
American  market  held  by  American  and  foreign  manufacturers  in  each 
,of  the  census  years  from  1820  to  1880 : 


1830.. 
IffiO.. 
1840.. 
I860.. 
1800.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 


Domeetio  mADofaotaret. 


Value. 


$4,413,068 
14, 528, 166 
20.696.099 
41.207.545 
65, 590. 364 
177,495.680 
267, 252, 913 


Valae 

per 
^p4a. 


$0.46 
.88 
.82 
1.86 
2.C9 
4.60 
5.34 


Pep. 
cenUge 
of  total 

OODBUmp- 

doiL. 


38 
64 
60 
77 
68 
85 
87 


Importotioiu. 


Value. 


$7,238,954 
8,290,063 
13,950,772 
13,005,852 
jll,333,273 
83,046,621 
39, 537, 694 


Value 

per 
oapiUL 


oentage 

of  total 

oonmimp- 

tioa. 


$0.75 
.76 
.94 
.65 
1.16 
.94 
.00 


36 
40 
23 
32 
15 
13 


One  of  the  principal  arguments  used  by  the  advocates  of  free  wool 
is  that  if  the  duty  should  be  removed  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  compete  sncoessfully  for  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  that  by  retaiuing  the  duty  upoo  wool  we  are  deliber- 
ately excluding  them  trom  profitable  employment.    There  is,  we  be- 
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lieve,  much  popular  misapprehension  as  to  the  extent  of  the  nlarkets 
of  tiie  world  in  woolen  goods.  The  total  amonnt  of  the  net  importations 
of  woolen  goods  by  all  the  conntries  of  the  world,  excluding  the  United 
States,  probably  does  not  exceed  $90,000,000  per  annum.  We  ourselves 
imported  last  year,  1888,  nearly  $49,000,000  in  foreign  value  of  woolen 
goods,  or  more  than  $80,000,000  in  duty  paid  value. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  we  have  within  our  own  reach  a  market 
which  is  almost  equal  in  importance  to  all  the  other  available  markets 
of  the  world,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  paramount  duty  of  Congress 
to  secure  to  American  producers  by  wise  legislation  this  important  por- 
tion of  the  worlcPs  market.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  if  we  had  free 
wool  we  could  not  compete  on  equal  terms  for  the  neutral  markets  of 
the  world.  We  could  not  compete  because  the  cost  of  production  of 
all  manofiietures  of  wool  aside  from  the  cost  of  Wool  is  much  greater 
in  the  United  States  than  in  competing  conntries.  We  have  equal  ad- 
vantagee  in  machinery,  capital,  the  enterprise  of  our  people,  but  the 
much  greater  wages  paid  to  operatives  and  the  greater  earnings  in  this 
country  of  all  the  people  who  contribute  to  the  production  of  our  woolen 
manuftietures  prevent  successful  competition  in  neutral  markets,  un- 
less wages  shoidd  be  reduced  to  the  foreign  scale. 

It  is  only  by  the  maintenance  of  the  American  system  that  the  opera- ' 
tives  in  American  woolen  mills  can  hope  to  retain  the  immense  advan- 
tages^ in  respect  of  wages  which  they  have  over  the  workingmen  of 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  The  protection  of  the  allied  industries 
of  wool  and  woolens  has  not,  however,  been  beneficial  alone  to  the  per- 
sons employed  in  woolen  mills.  It  has  at  the  same  time  helped  to  in- 
crease the  wages  and  rewards  of  farm  labor;  it  has  enabled  us  to  raise 
and  sell  3UO,00$,000  pounds  of  wool  where  60,000,000  pounds  were 
raised,  and  to  employ  operatives  in  working  up  400,000,000  x>ounds 
whwe  but  86,000,000  pounds  were  manufactured.  Coincident  with 
thia  constatttadvance  in  wages  and  enlarged  employment  there  has  been 
a  great  reduction  in  the  cpst  of  woolen  goods  to  American  consumers. 
Free  trade  in  wool  and  a  bare  revenue  duty  for  woolens  would  compel 
fiurmers  to  raise  other  crops,  of  which  the  supply  is  already  greater  than 
the  demand,  and  it  would  close  factories  in  which  many  millions  of  capi- 
tal are  invested,  rob  an  army  of  oi>eratives  of  employment,  and  force 
down  the  wages  of  all  other  labor. 

All  this  saerifice  and  suffering,  this  arrest  of  harmonious  progress, 
and  this  disorganization  of  labor,  we  are  asked  to  face  in  the  hope  that 
With  one-sixth  of  the  world's  supply  of  wool  cut  off,  we  may  thereby 
get  cheaper  wool  and  woolens.  If  this  hope  were  rational,  the  loss 
would  far  outweigh  the  gain.  It  is  better  to  maintain  the  wages  of  our 
workers  and  to  develop  our  own  resources  than  to  abandon  our  fields, 
stop  our  mills,  and  look  to  Europe  for  the  supply  of  our  manufact- 
ured products. 
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A  SECTIONAL  BILL. 

The  removal  of  the  duties  from  cotton  ties,  barlaps  to  be  used  as  cot< 
ton  bagging,  machinery  for  making  cotton  bagging,  jate  bags,  etc.,  the 
retention  of  high  duties  on  certain  plantation  products,  such  as  sugar  at 
GS  per  cent,  and  rice  at  100  per  cent.,  the  imposition  of  duties  which 
would  be  protective  on  the  coarser  kinds  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics 
manufi^tured  in  this  section,  all  point  to  an  attempt  by  the  terms  of 
the  House  bill  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  planters  of  the  cotton-grow- 
ing States,  an  attempt  made  with  the  vain  hope  that  it  may  be  found 
possible  to  achieve  the  permanent  prosperity  of  one  section  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another. 

The  industries  of  this  section  are  not  disturbed.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  considerable  number  of  interests  in  other  sections  are^  suffering  from 
insufficient  protection,  and  yet  it  is  significant  that  the  only  article  upon 
which  the  rate  of  duty  is  increased  in  the  entire  bill  is  uncleaned  rice, 
which  by  a  change  in  classification  is  advanced  from  70  to  100  per  cent- 
ad  valorem.  We  submit  herewith  (Appendix  E )  a  suggestive  table  taken 
from  the  census  reports,  which  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  the  va- 
rious manufactured  products  upon  which  rates  are  removed  or  largely 
reduced  by  the  House  bill  that  were  produced  in  1880  in  the  eleven  cotton 
States  and  in  the  other  States.  This  table  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
section  which  furnishes  the  bill  and  two-thirds  of  its  effective  support>> 
ers  supplies  but  3J  per  cent,  of  the  industries  to  be  crippled  or  destroyed* 

A  BILL   TO  FAVOE  CANADA. 

The  discrimination  is  not  less  marked  in  favor  of  the  people  of 
Oanada  and  against  the  farmers  and  lumbermen  living  along  our  north- 
ern  border  from  Maine  to  Oregon.  The  following  table  contains  a  com- 
parison of  the  rates  which  are  imposed  by  the  Oanadiail  tariff  upon 
certain  articles  placed  upon  the  free  list  by  the  House  bill  under  con- 
sideration : 

Comparative  statement  of  Canadian  and  United  States  tariffs  on  certain  articles  affioeted  bj/ 

the  Bouse  hill  (H,  B,  9051). 


ArtiolM. 


Oils,  Animal  and  flsli 

Oil,  coal 

Meate 

Shoulders  and  other  meats 

Vegetables 

Peas 

Beans 

Brick    

Shingles 

HubK,  spokes,  etc 

Laniber  and  timber,  n.  o.  p.  f 


Present  law. 


25  per  cent 

10  percent 

1  cent  per  pound. 

2  ocntH  per  pound 

10  per  cent 

ID  or  20  per  cent . 
10  or  20  per  cent . 

20  per  cent 

!^5 cents  per  M... 

20  per  cent 

20  percent 


H.R.906L 


Free 
Free 
Freo 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Canadian. 


20  per  cent. 

7^  cts.  per  gallon. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 
10  per  cent. 

10  eta.  per  bnsheL 
15  cts.  per  bnsneL 
20  per  cent. 
20  per  centb 
15  per  cent 
20  per  cent 


Under  our  existing  tariff  the  Canadians  send  to  our  markets  annually 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  value  of  their  products,  which,  after  paying 
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duties  not  greater  than  those  levied  by  the  Oanadian  tariff,  are  sold  in 
competition  with  onr  domestic  producers.  The  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  people  of  Canada  by  this  removal  of  duties  are  manifest. 
The  effect  which  the  placing  of  lumber  on  the  free  list  would  have 
npon  the  Oanadian  interests  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  Oonsul  Hotchkiss  to  the  Department  of  State^  under  date  of 
February  2, 1888 : 

I  have  been  thus  explicit  ia  describing  the  systems  of  the  two  countries,  for,  to  my 
mind,  they  are  the  key  by  which  the  sitaation  and  elfect  may  be  safely  prejadged  in 
case  free  lumber  becomes  a  reality. 

There  is  do  dispute  that  the  American  manufacturer  controls  the  making  of  prices. 
In  doing  this,  he  is  not  influenced  by  the  Canadian  supply  in-  any  degree.  If  the 
dnty  of  $2  is  lemovpd  it  will  not  affect  the  American  price,  because  it  has  uever  been 
a  factor  and  will  still  be  unfelt.  No  lower  price  will  prevail  in  the  United  States 
than  here^fore,  and  no  different  net  results  wiU  be  experienced  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  Canadiao,  on  the  contrary,  will  lay  his  lumber  down  in  the  American  market 
at  $8  less  per  thousand,  and  will  obtain  for  it  the  same  as  the  American  does,  so  that 
the  net  result  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  will  be  a  clear  gain  of  the  $2  which  the 
American  (government  has  remitted.  This  additional  net  result  to  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  will,  however,  be  of  very  brief  duration. 

Haviug  shown  how  the  governments  in  Canada  continue  their  control  of  the  tim- 
ber laud  and  their  disposition  to  tax  them  to  the  utmost,  I  am  conQdent  that  not  a 
Hay  pay-day  will  pass  before  a  public  notice  will  issue  in  effect  that  a  further  in- 
crease in  annual  a||d  timber  dues  has  been  made  an  order  in  council,  in  sums  snffl- 
eient  to  abs«)rb  the  t2  per  thousand  into  the  provincial  treasuries. 

That  Canada  will  do  this  we  have  reason  to  believe,  not  only  from 
the  foregoing  statement  but  firom  the  fact  that  when  in  1870  we  placed 
logs  on  the  free-list,  which  prior  to  that  time  bore  a  duty  of  $1  per 
thousand,  Canada  in  1872  responded  by  placing  an  export  duty  on  logs 
of  $2  which  duty  is  retained  to  this  day. 

HOME  MARKET  FOB  FABM  PBODUGTS. 

The  comparative  treatment  which  is  indicated  by  a  contrast  betweeii 
the  duties  on  rice  and  sugar  and  the  placing  of  beans,  peas,  meats, 
vegetables,  and  other  northern  agricultural  products  on  the  free  list 
does  not  deter  the  supporters  of  this  bill  from  making  earnest  appeals 
to  farmers  as  a  class  for  support  This  appeal  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  a  protective  tariiS  can  not  aid  the  farmer  in  securing  better  prices 
or  a  wider  market  for  his  products,  but  that  it  does  impose  a  higher 
cost  'Upon  every  protected  manufactured  article  which  he  buys.  It 
might  be  an  advantage  to  an  individual  farmer  if  he  were  able  to  buy 
the  protected  manufactured  products  which  he  consumes  at  the  prices 
they  could  be  purchased  for  in  England  or  Germany ;  but  if  all  the 
fhrmers  should  purchase  their  supplies  of  these  articles  at  the  lower 
foreign  price  relative  conditions  would  change  at  once. 

If  these  goods  were  all  purchased  abroad,  the  destruction  of  a  large 
I>ortion  of  the  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  created  by  the  artisans 
and  mechanics  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  would  follow,  and 
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a  very  large  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in  other  pnrsaita  wonld 
be  obliged  to  seek  employment  in  agricaltore.  If^  on  the  other  hand, 
these  mannfoctores  shoold  be  pnrchased  of  domestie  pvodtieers  at  the 
lower  foreign  prioe,  this  wonld  involve,  ae  we  have  shown,  a  rednotton 
of  the  earnings  of  operatives  and  meehanics  to  the  foreign  level,  and 
the  eonseqnent  redaction  of  their  atyiKty  to  purchase  form  products 
from  the  domestic  supply. 

An  addition  of  5  cents  per  day  to  the  wages  of  the  workingmen  of  the 
country  would  furnish  a  market  within  our  own  territory  equal  in 
extent  to  the  value  of  the  surplus  agricultural  products  now  annually 
exported.  If  the  .earnings  of  all  persons  engaged  in  useful  occupations 
in  the  United  States  should  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  earnings  of 
the  same  classes  in  Great  Britaia  the  purchasing  power  of  our  people 
would  be  reduced  more  than  13,000,000,000  per  annum,  or  by  a  sum  equal 
to  the  value  of  all  our  agricultural  products  in  1880. 

No  class  of  people  in  the  United  States  have  an  equal  interest  with 
the  farmer  in  the  diversification  of  our  industries  and  in  the  development 
of  manufactures,  for  proximity  to  profitable  markets  gives  increased 
value  to  labor  aud  to  land  and  its  products. 

We  append  to  this  report  Exhibit  D,  a  statement  showing  the  pro- 
duction, consumption,  and  exportation  of  cerealafrom  J.840  to  1887,  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  the  relative  value  to  farmers  of  the  foreign 
and  home  markets.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  our  total  annual 
exiK>rts  of  all  cereals  would  barely  supply  domestic  consumption  for 
three  weeks.  If  the  per  capita  consumption  by  our  peof^e  had  not 
been  greater  in  1887  than  it  was  in  1860  our  surplus  for  exportatieii 
would  have  been  at  least  five  hundred  million  of  bushels  greater  than 
it  was.  This  increase  of  consumption  per  capita  is  owing  to  the  in- 
creased earnings  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  If  the  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  cereals  should  remain  stationary  for  a  year  and  a  half  we 
should  then  have  no  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  competition  in  wheat-growing  which  has  been  developed  in  In- 
dia, South  America,  Australia,  and  in  the  British  x>os8essions  in  Nortii 
America,  is  likely  to  make  unprofitable  the  production  of  this  cereal  for 
exportation  by  our  people,  and  to  cause  the  wheat-grower  of  the  North- 
west to  look  to  an  enlargement  of  the  certain  and  remunerative  home 
market.  This  enlarged  and  profitable  market  can  only  be  secured  by 
increasing  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  other  than  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  by  furnishing  to  all  increased  employment  without  dim- 
inution of  wages.  To  cripple  our  manufocturing  intiCrests  and  reduce 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  working-men  will  result  in  augmenting  the 
number  of  competitors  in  the  field  of  agricultural  production,  and  the 
increased  supply  could,  in  that  event,  only  find  a  market  in  Europe  by 
enforced  competition  with  India  at  ruinous  prices.  Wheat  can  now  be 
laid  down  in  Liverpool  from  the  Central  provinces  of  India  at  as  low  a 
cost  for  transportation  as  from  Ohicago,  and  Indian  wheat  can  be  deliv- 
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ered  in  New  York  at  less  cost  for  transportation  than  firom  the  wheat 
fields  of  Dakota. 

It  is  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  American  farmer  that  the  nnm* 
ber  of  oar  food  consumers  rather  than  of  food  producers  should  be  in- 
(abased)  and  that  the  general  prosperity  of  all  should  be  secured.  It  is 
true  that  the  decline  in  prices  of  agricultural  products  has  been  very 
great,  but  the  value  of  these  when  measured  by  the  value  of  clothing, 
farming  utensils,  or  other  necessities  of  a  farmer's  life,  is  much  greater 
now  than  in  any  of  the  yeiurs  preceding  1860. 

BBBXJOTIONS  MADB  BY  THE  HOUSE  BILL,  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  AVEB- 

AGE  AD  VALOBEM  BATE. 

After  months  spent  in  violent  attacks  upon  the  protective  system,  and 
when,  fortunately,  the  people  of  the  country  have  become  thoroughly 
aroused  to  imi>ending  danger,  the  friends  of  the  House  bill  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  it  is  not  a  free-trade  measure,  and  that  it  would  not  ii^uriously 
a£Rdet  the  vital  interests  of  any  of  the  large  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  American  industries.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  said  that  the  bill 
proposes  an  average  reduction  of  only  $4.32  on  every  $100  of  dutiable 
merchandise  imi>orted.  The  average  ad  valorem  rate  assessed  on  all 
dutiable  goods  in  1887  was  47.10  per  cent.,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the 
aveiage  rate  under  the  terms  of  the  House  bill  would  be  42.78  per  cent, 
and  that  therefore  the  percentage  of  reduction  of  rates  is  not  more 
than  9.2  per  cent. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  small  percentage  of  reduction  of  rates  proves 
conolusively  that  the  bill  is  conservative  in  its  character,  that  it  would 
not  injure  any  established  industry,  and  that  it  is  not  open  to  the  severe 
criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reten- 
tion of  eai  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  42.78  per  cent,  on  dutiable  mer- 
chandise is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  bill  has  no  free- trade  tendencies. 

These  statements  in  regard  to  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  imposed 
by  the  bill  and  the  percentage  of  reductions  made  by  it  are  misleading 
and  deceptive.  The  average  percentage  of  reduction  made  by  the  House 
bill  in  tariff  rates  can  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  amount  which 
was  ooUected,  with  existing  rates,  upon  the  importations  of  the  articles 
named  in  its  various  sections,  in  any  given  yea)*,  with  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  collected  on  the  same  importations  if  the  rates  pro- 
posed had  been  operative.  The  rates  imposed  by  three  schedules  of  the 
existing  tariff^  namely,  F,  H,  and  L  (tobacco,  wines  and  liquors,  and 
ailks),  are  not  reduced  or  changed  in  any  manner  by  the  terms  of  the 
bill.  In  the  other  schedules  the  duties  on  a  large  number  of  articles 
are  left  unchanged,  and  these,  together  with  the  schedules  referred  to, 
should  not,  of  course,  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the 
percentage  of  reduction  of  duties  or  rates. 

The  value  of  all  the  articles  upon  which  the  rates  of  duty  are  changed 
by  tJie  bill,  and  which  are  alone  affected  by  its  provisions,  imported  in 
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1887,  acccMPdttlg  to  thft  statement  famished  by  the  Oomtnittee  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  printed  in  connection  with  the  bill,  was  $249,800,790.20. 
Ul)on  these  articles  there  was  imposed  a  duty  in  1887  of  $130,087, 147  J7, 
eqaivafent  to  54.48  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  same  articles,  if  imi>orted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill,  would  have  paid,  according 
to  the  8am«  jstatement,  duties  to  the  amount  of  $80,000,907.02,  or  an  ad 
valor(?m  rate  ot  34.07  per  cent.  The  resulting  reduction  in  the  amonnt 
of  duties  collected  under  the  Honse  bill  on  the  importations  of  1887 
would  be  $49,40*0,240.15,  or  a  percentage  of  reduction  of  30.30  per  cent., 
instead  of  9.2  per  cent.,  as  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  bill. 

To  ascertain,  however,  the  eflfect  which  the  bill  would  have  upon 
protected  industries,  we  should  eliminate  from  this  computation  the 
amount  collected  from  the  revenue  duty  imposed  upon  sugar.  If  we 
deduct  the  value  of  the  importations  and  amount  of  duty  collected  from 
sugar  in  1887,  we  should  then  have  the  value  of  all  imported  articles 
referred  to  in  the  bill  $175,571,927.80,  upon  which  the  duties  collected 
in  1887  a4n<nrated  to  $78,074,855.^0.  The  duties  which  would  have 
been  collected  upon  these  articles  under  the  proi>osed  bill  would  Have 
amounted  to  $39,525,789.49,  showing  a  percentage  of  reduction  of  duties 
and  rates  upon  all  articles  named  in  the  bill,  exclusive  of  sugar,  of  49.37 
percent.  These  articles  paid  an  average  ad- valorem  rate  in  1887  under 
the  present  law  of  44.40  per  cent.,  and  would  have  paid,  under  the  pro- 
%ri8ions  of  the  House  bill,  22.51  per  cent.  Instead,  then,  of  retaining  an 
average  ad* valorem  rate  upon  all  articles  enumerated  in  the  bill  of  42.78 
X)er  cent.,  it  would  actually  retain  but  22.51  per  cent. 

The  statement  of  reductions  furnished  by  the  House  committee  does 

not  embrace  the  reduction  which  would  be  produced  by  putting  (German 

looking-glass  plates,  bags  of  jute,  jute  machinery,  and  several  other 

:  articles  of  less  imp  ortance  upon  the  free  list,  nor  does  it  include  there- 

<  duction  which  would  be  made  by  an  important  change  of  classification 

iin  Schedule  B,  reducing  the  duties  on  several  kinds  of  china,  porcelain 

Trare,  etc.,  from  00  to  35  per  cent.    If  these  reductions  are  taken  into 

consideration  it  is  apparent  that  the  measure  reduces  the  rates  of  duty 

more  than  one-half  upon  all  articles  affected  by  it,  except  sugar. 

The  average  reduction  in  rates  can  be  estimated  by  another  method, 
viz,  by  a  direct  comparison  of  every  item  of  existing  and  proposed  rates 
and  finding  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  each  case  (as  shown  in  ap- 
pendix G),  and  averaging  the  resulting  percentages  without  regard  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  articles  or  the  amount  of  importations. 
This  method  would  show  an  average  reduction  of  53  per  cent. 

The  alleged  conservative  character  of  the  bill  disappears  under  this 
examination,  and  we  find  that  the  average  reductions  it  would  produce 
^re  more  than  twice  as  great  as  any  which  have  heretofore  been  pro- 
posed by  the  most  courageous  revenue  reformer. 

Many  illustrations  might  be  given  to  show  the  absurdity  of  attempt- 
.  tng  to  establish  the  protective  character  of  a  revenue  measure  by  the 
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average  ad- valorem  rate  which  it  imposes  upon  dutiable  articles.  It  is 
the  distribation  and  relation  of  rates,  an,d  not  the  average  rate  imposed 
on  all  articles,  which  determine  the  character  of  a  tariflf.  For  instance, 
the  average  ad- valorem  rate  imposed  upon  all  datiable  articles  by  the 
British  tariff  in  1887  was  70.07  per  cent.,  and  yet  it  will  hardly  be  claimed 
that  the  British  tariff  is  protective  in  its  character. 

I^all  of  the  articles  in  oar  tariff  schedoles  upon  which  protective  duties 
are  levied  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  and  all  pur  protected  in- 
dustries destroyed,  and  duties  should  be  maintained  at  present  rates 
nx)on  tobacco,  silks,  wines,  and  liquors,  and  sugar,  the  average  ad  valoren 
rate,  imposed  upon  dutiable  importations  would  be  71.92  per  cent,  in- 
stead of  47.10,and  by  this  wonderful  mathematical  process  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  protection  by  the  average  ad  valorem  rate,  we  should  find 
that  the  nearer  we  approached  to  free  trade  the  greater  would  be  the 
d^^ree  of  protection  afforded  our  industries.  The  assurance  that  after 
all  a  high  average  ad  valorem  rate  was  preserved  would  afford  no 
compensation  to  the  manufacturers  or  workingmen  whose  industries 
were  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  duties.  The  average  rate  upon  all 
the  schedules,  excluding  silks,  wines,  liquors,  tobacco,  and  sugar  in 
1887,  was  37.65  per  cent 

The  effect  of  placing  articles  on  the  free  list  which  bear  lower  rates  of 
duty  than  the  average  is  obviously  to  increase  the  average  rates  on  the 
reniaining  dutiable  articles.  The  high  average  ad  valorem  rate  result- 
ing from  our  present  tariff  is  owing  to  the  unexampled  low  prices  cur- 
rent for  a  number  of  years,  and  to  the  high  rates  of  duties  levied  on 
tobacco,  silks,  wines,  liquors,  and  sugar. 

The  tariff  of  1846  is  constantly  referred  to  by  tariff  reformers  as  a 
model  enactment,  and  yet  if  the  articles  in  the  four  schedules  named 
had  been  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  in  1887  which  were  imposed  upon 
them  in  1846  (wines,  40  per  cent.;  sugar,  30  per  cent.;  tobacco,  40  per 
cent;  silks,  30  per  cent),  the  average  ad  valorem  rates  upon  all  im- 
ported merchandise  in  1887  would  have  been  23.69  per  cent,  or  a  less 
rate  than  was  imposed  upon  all  imported  merchandise  under  the  act 
of  1846. 

FREE  TRADE. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  manifested  by  the  authors^ 
and  supporters  of  the  bill  under  consideration  to  the  suggestion  that 
they  are  free-traders,  or  that  the  measure  which  they  have  proposed 
looks  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  is 
understood  by  free  trade  when  the  term  is  used  to  describe  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  a  nation. 

It  is  true,  there  is  but  one  country  to  which  we  can  look  for  an  illus- 
tration, as,  with  the  conspicuous  'exception  of  Great  Britain,  all  other 
commercial  nations  have  rejected  the  teachings  of  that  school  of  politi- 
cal economists  who  dream  of  universal  serenity  and  prosperity  to 
be  accomplished  through  the  adoption  of  free-trade  theories.    Free^ 
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trade,  then,  judged  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  does  not  mean 
the  abolition  of  cnstom-hoases  nor  the  collection  of  all  revennes  by  di- 
rect taxation.  There*  is  annually  paid  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
under  the  provisions  of  the  British  tariff  an  equal  sum  per  capita  for 
duties  on  imports  to  that  which  would  be  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  or  of  the  substitute 
proposed  by  your  committee. 

A  ftee-trade  country  may  be  properly  described  as  one  which  does 
not  impose  protective  duties  upon  importations.  Lord  Salisbury  lately 
defined  a  free-trader' as  one  who  is  opposed  to  protection.  Mr.  David 
A.  Wells  recently  said,  '^  Free  trade,  as  an  economic  pnnoiple  or  politico- 
commercial  system,  is  the  direct  opposite  to  the  so-called  principle  or 
system  of  protection."  If  these  definitions  are  correct  the  promoters  of 
this  bill  are  self-cont^essed  free-traders,  and  the  denial  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  a  '<  crusade  of  free  trade''  comes  too  late,  for  the  American 
people  are  not  Jikely  to  forget  the  lessons  of  1844  and  the  political  rally- 
ing cry  of  "  Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of  '42.'' 

American  free-traders  or  revenue  reformers,  as  they  now  choose  to 
call  themselves,  are  hopelessly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  raising  the  revenue  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment: many  of  the  more  conspicuous  are  in  favor  of  a  single  tax  upon 
land ;  others  prefer  the  direct  tax  contemplated  by  our  Constitution ; 
some  &kVOf  the  collection  of  revenue  by  customs  duties  upon  articles 
not  produced  in  this  country,  after  the  manner  of  the  British  tariff; 
much  the  larger  number,  however,  are  in  favor  of  a  general  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  but  all  oppose  with  equal  ardor  the  imposition  of  pro- 
tective duties,  which  they  declare  to  be  "vicious"  and  '^niquitoos,.'' 
resulting  in  *^ spoliation"  and  "robbery." 

These  gentlemen  have  also  differed  at  times  as  to  the  best  method  of 
securing  the  abolition  of  protective  duties  and  the  destruction  of  the 
system.  They  are,  however,  in  substantial  agreement  that  the  loog 
line  of  our  industrial  defenses  can  only  be  carried  by  concentrating 
their  forces  upon  that  which  seems  from  time  to  time  to  be  the  weakest 
point.  After  each  repulse  or  defeat  some  new  point  has  been  selected 
for  the  assault.  The  warfare  has  usually  been  directed  against  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  who  were  declared  to  be  odious  monopo- 
lists, whose  exactions  wrung  fix)m  an  unwilling  people  by  the  machinery 
of  a  protective  tariff  could  be  no  longer  tolerated.  The  present  move- 
ment is  disguised  under  the  pretense  of  a  purpose  to  assist  and  eman- 
cipate our  overburdened  manufacturers. 

Great  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  varied 
and  various  reform  measures  which  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
from  year  to  year,  but  in  all,  the  common  purpose  of  destroying  the  pro- 
tective system  has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  The  free-trade  programme 
embodied  in  the  bill  now  under  consideration  was  adopted  in  1885,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  so-called  Morrison  horizontal  reduction  bill  of  1884. 
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Id  November,  1885,  the  ficee-traders  and  revenue  reformers  of  the 
Goontry  met  in  national  conference  at  Ohicago,  under  Uie  auspices  of 
the  American  Free  Trade  League,  to  decide  upon  a  plan  for  renewing 
the  attack  upon  the  common  enemy.  This  important  conference,  after 
prolonged  discussion,  determined  to  urge  upon  their  friends  in  Congress 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  outlined  in  the  following  resolutions : 

We  therefore  nrge  npon  Congress  for  aotion  at  the  ensuing  session — 

(1)  That,  onder  no  pretense,  shall  any  c6antenance  be  given  to  attempts  to  in- 
Giease  protective  duties. 

(3)  That  articles  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  great  Industries  should,  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor  and  commerce,  be  freed  from  duty,  whether  they  be  crude  materials  (as 
lumber,  salt,  coal,  ore,  wool,  etc.)  or  partly  manufactured  (as  chemicals,  dye-stufOi, 
tin-plate,  wood-pulp,  etc.). 

(3)  That  on  products  fjrom  such  articles  duties  should  be  at  least  correspondingly 
reduced,  so  that  protection,  real  or  nominal,  to  manufacturers  shall  not  be  increased 
and  that  the  consumer  shall  have  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  reduction. 

We  urge  that  any  steps  in  tariff  reform  should  simplify  the  present  complicated 
classification,  and  should  do  away  with  mixed  duties,  replacing  them  by  ad  valorem 
XAtes,  instead  of  specific  duties  which  are  most  burdensome  on  low-priced  goods  con- 
aamed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

These  resolutions  were  prefaced  by  a  long  preamble  declaring,  among 
other  things,  that  ^^  every  protective  feature  must  at  the  earliest  day 
be  eradicated  from  our  revenue  system." 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  now  under 
consideration  with  the  detailed  suggestions  contained  in  the  resolutions 
will  show  with  what  fidelity  the  programme  of  ttie  free-trade  confer- 
ence has  been  followed  in  every  essential  particular. 

At  the  conference  a  suggestion  was  made  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  memorialize  the  President  on  this  subject,  but  the  presiding  officer, 
Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  responded : 

We  can  trust  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  confident  and  significant  assertion  was  publicly  made  a  year  be- 
fore the  President  sent  the  annual  message  to  Congress  in  which  he 
enunciated  the  policy  of  the  admluistration  and  of  his  party  upon  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the-free  trade  conference,  and  in  which  he  sought  to 
enforce  the  soundness  of  the  position  they  had  taken  by  the  use  of  argu- 
ments which  had  become  familiar  through  constant  reiteration  for  half 
a  century  by  free-traders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  controversy,  however,  between  the  opponents  and  the  friends  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  is  not  one  over  names  or  phrases;  it  is  a 
contest  between  those  who  support  and  those  who  oppose  the  American 
system  of  defensive  duties ;  and  this  conflict  is  as  irrepressible  as  that 
which  was  waged  between  the  respective  friends  of  freedom  and 
slavery.  There  is,  moreover,  the  same  irreconcilable  antagonism  be- 
tween a  protective  tariff  and  a  tarifi'  for  revenue  as  that  which  exists 
between  protection  and  absolute  free  trade.  The  definition  of  revenue 
duties  given  by  Secretary  Walker,  their  most  distinguished  advocate, 
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and  one  which  has  been  generally  accepted  by  his  followers,  carefolly 
and  effectually  excludes  all  idea  of  protection. 

A  duty  whether  high  or  low  which  does  not  equal  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production,  in  this  and  in  any  competing  country,  of  the  article 
npon  which  it  is  levied,  is  not  protective. 

If  a  duty  is  protective  it  matters  not  to  the  labor  employed  in  an 
industry  whether  it  is  so  accidently,  incidentally,  or  whether  it  is  levied 
with  full  knowledge  and  intent  of  the  result  which  is  to  follow.  If  the 
rate  is  below  t^e  protective  line  it  has  no  defensive  virtue,  and  confers 
no  beuaflts  upon  domestic  manufacturers.  The  debate  is  between  those 
who  believe  that  protective  duties  may  be  levied  in  pursuance  of  a  wise 
public  policy  and  those  who  believe  that  all  protective  duties  are  in- 
defensible ;  and  in  this  discussion  the  advocates  of  the  House  bill  neces- 
sarily take  their  places  among  the  opponents  of  the  protective  system. 

LABOR  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  rates  of  duty  retained  by  the  House  bill  mast  be 
suflciently  protective  to  the  labor  employed  in  our  various  manufacturing 
industries,  as  these  rates  on  all  manufactured  articles  are  greater  than 
the  entire  sum  paid  in  each  case  for  labor  in  producing  the  article.  For 
illustration,  it  is  claimed  that,  as  the  average  rate  proposed  by  the  bill 
on  manufactures  of  cotton  is  39.07  per  cent.,  and  as  the  assumed  aver- 
age labor*  cost  in  these  manufactures  is  but  21.06  per  cent.,  it  may  be 
said  (even  though  competing  nations  should  reduce  the  wages  of  labor 
in  this  industry  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum)  that  the  duties  retained 
would  much  more  than  equalize  the  larger  sum  paid  by  the  American 
producer  for  labor.  The  census  of  1880  and  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  are  quoted  in  corroboration  of  these  and 
similar  atatements  in  regard  to  other  industries.  The  labor  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  pigiron  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  is 
assumed  to  be  from  8.55  to  16.71  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  as  the  rate  of  duty  proposed  by  the  bill  on  pig-iron  is  $6  a 
ton,  or  nearly  55  cent,  of  the  foreign  price,  it  is  therefore  said  to  be  evi- 
dent that  this  duty  could  be  still  further  reduced  more  than  one-half 
and  yet  be  amply  protective  of  the  labor  employed  in  this  industry. 

The  extravagance  of  these  statements  and  the  falsity  of  the  deduc- 
tion  made  from  them  are  apparent  when  we  consider  that  the  percent- 
age of  labor  cost  in  each  case  is  based  upon  the  amount  paid  for  labor 
at  a  single  stage  of  the  long  process  of  manufacture. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  cost  of  production  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles is  the  cost  of  the  labor  or  services  of  man.  The  cost  of  the  origi- 
nal elements  in  their  natural  state,  before  they  are  advanced  in  value 
by  labor,  is  insignificant.  If,  in  computing  the  cost  of  proiluction,  wo 
should  exclude  the  sums  paid  for  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  and  re- 
tained for  accruing  profits,  a  large  portion 'of  which  represent  pay- 
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ments  for  labor  and  services,  and  which  together  would  rarely  amount 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost,  we  should  then  find  the  labor  cost  in 
all  cases  to  be  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  a  carefully  prepared  statement,  published  in 
April,  1887,  demonstates  that  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  medium 
shirtings,  worth  6^  cents  a  yard,  the  proportion  paid  for  labor  at  various 
stages  (on  the  plantation,  in  transportation,  in  factories,  etc.)  was  92.12 
per  cent.,  the  remaining  portion,  7.88  per  cent,  being  absorbed  in  in- 
terest, insurance,  profits,  etc.  This  estimate  is  confirmed  in  a  striking 
manner  by  the  following  statement  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  made  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Febraary  21,  1884,  the  subject  under  discussion  being  the 
percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  iron : 

Mr.  Hewitt  said: 

The  percentage  of  labor  involved  in  the  production  of  any  given  article  depends 
apon  where  yon  begin  toestimate  the  percentage.  If  yon  begin  with  a  steel-rail  mill, 
which  uses  pig-iron,  the  labor  wiU  be  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  The  actual  wages  paid 
by  a  wire-mill  will  amoant  to  about  29  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  If  you  include  labor  in 
the  blast-furnace  that  would  make  it  60  per  cent.  But  if  yon  go  on  buck  to  the  ore 
bed,  and  put  in  everything  which  was  paid  out  from  the  ore  bed,  the  percentage  of 
»bor  would  have  been  about  90  per  cent.  I  say  this  because  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
ThoB.  G.  Shearman,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.)  proposes  to  overthrow  facts  within  my  knowl- 
edge, and  for  which  I  pay.  I  say  the  amount  which  I  pay  out  for  labor,  when  I  in- 
clude every  particle  of  raw  material  beginning  at  the  ground — and  lam  a  miner  both 
of  ore  and  coal — I  have  never,  with  all  my  anxiety  to  get  it  down,  got  it  below  90  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Mills.  What  is  the  finished  product  f 

Mr.  HBwrrr.  Any  finished  product.    I  make  bar-iron. 

Mr.  Biuxs.  Is  pig-iron  a  finished  product  f 

Mr.  EtewiTT.  The  labor  in  pig-iron  wiU  be  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  It  actually 
takes  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  article  for  labor  when  you  include  everything, 
from  the  beginniog  to  the  end. 

That  which  is  shown  to  be  true  by  the  intelligent  testimony  of  these 
two  eminent  tariff  reformers  in  regard  to  the  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  iron  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  every  other  manufactured  product. 
The  adequacy  of  a  rate  of  duty  for  defensive  purposes  can  not  properly 
be  determined  by  ascertaining  the  sum  paid  for  labor  in  any  one  of  the 
many  operations  necessary  to  transform  natural  elements  into  fully 
manufactured  pruilucts.  The  larger  earnings  and  greater  cost  of  labor 
at  every  staj^e  and  in  all  contributory  occupations  should  lie  taken  into 
c<jnsideration,  and  tbe  rates  should  always  be  equal  to  the  resulting 
increased  cost  of  production.  As  all  of  our  people,  engaged  in  every 
occupation  contribute  to  and  share  in  the  benefits  of  profitable  produc- 
tion,  so  all  are  alike  vitally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  policy 
which  secures  and  enlarges  the  area  of  national  industrial  success. 

The  futility  of  attempting  to  adjust  rates  of  duty,  levied  to  equalize 
foreign  and  American  prices,  on  the  basis  of  the  mathematical  relation 
^hich  these  rates  bear  to  that  small  portion  of  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
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dootioD  which  is  ineladed  lu  the  oeosas  tables,  is  demonstittted  by  the 
following  illustration : 

The  labor  cost  of  manafactnring  worsted  goods,  according  to  the 
census  reports,  4s  16.23  per  cent.  The  actual  relative  cost  of  producing 
No.  36  worsted  yams  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  as  shown  in 
detail  by  some  tables  submitted  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatires  May  12, 
1888,  by  Hon.  William  L.  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  assuming  wool  to  be 
free  from  duty  in  the  United  States  aud  the  cost  of  wool  to  be  the  same  in 
both  cases,  is  59  cents  per  pound  in  England  and  90  c^its  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  equalise  the  cost  of  production  between 
the  two  countries  in  this  case  a  duty  of  52.54  percent,  must  be  imposed 
by  our  tariff.  If  a  duty  of  16.23  per  cent,  should  be  levied,  the  cost  of 
English  yarn  laid  down  in  Kew  York,  duty  paid,  would  be,  say,  G9  cents 
per  pound,  as  against  90  cents  cost  to  the  American  manufiEM^tnrer ;  and 
American  production  would  cease,  unless  wages  of  labor  in  this  and  all 
collateral  industries  were  reduced  to  the  English  standard. 

The  same  tables  show  the  relative  cost  of  manufacturing  the  same 
number  of  yam  from  a  different  grade  of  wool  to  be  52  cents  in  Eng- 
land and  80  cents  in  the  United  States.  In  this  case  a  defensive  duty 
of  53.84  per  cent,  would  be  necessary.  Mr.  Seott's  tables  also,  it  will 
be  observed,  prove  conclusively  the  inadequacy  of  the  rate  of  duty  (40 
per  cent.)  proposed  by  the  House -bill  upon  worsted  manufactures. 

We  are  further  assured  by  our  tariff-reform  friends  that  the  cost  of 
production  of  many  leading  manufactures  is  not  greater  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  cases  is  even  less,  than  in  competing  countries. 
The  most  casual  examination  of  the  comparisons  upou  which  these  as- 
sertions are  founded  will  disclose  their  unreliable  character,  as  in  most 
instances  they  are  based  upon  dissimilar  articles,  produced  under  en- 
tirely different  conditions. 

The  general  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  that  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, iron,  wool,  or  steel  can  be  produced  in  this  country  at  an  equal  or 
lower  cost  per  unit  of  quantity  than  in  England,  Oermany,  or  France 
is  known  to  every  intelligent  observer,  and  is  dearly  established  by  the 
fact  that  we  import  annually  $175,000,000  in  value  of  these  manofaet- 
nres  that  are  successfhlly  sold  in  competition  with  our  domestic  pro- 
ductions after  the  payment  of  duties  which  we  are  told  are  exorbitant 
In  all  cases  the  greater  cost  of  producing  the  manufactures  to  the 
American  producer  is  due  to  the  greater  wages  or  larger  earnings  of 
the  working-men  of  this  country.  The  fact  that  all  persons  employed 
in  American  production — and  this  includes  all  who  are  engaged  in  use- 
ful occupations — receive  very  much  larger  sums  for  their  labor,  whether 
the  compensation  is  measured  by  money  or  by  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  similar  employment  in  any 
other  country  is  now  generally  admitted. 

While  revenue  reformers  are  forced  to  admit  the  trut  h  of  this  state- 
ment, they  claim  that  the  better-paid  labor  in  the  United  States  gives 
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to  the  Amorican  manufactarers  lower  cost  of  production  on  account  of 
the  greater  activity  and  efftciency  of  American  working-men,  and  that 
this  condition  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  general  economic  law  that 
high  wages  are  an  unerring  indication  of  low  cost  of  product.  To  say 
that  greater  wages  per  hour  or  per  day  can  be  paid  in  America  than  in 
Eoroiie  for  attending  the  same  machinery,  running  at  the  same  speed 
an  equal  number  of  hours,  and  turning  out  the  same  quantity  and  kinds^ 
of  goods,  and  yet  that  the  cost  of  productio  n  will  be  lower  in  America, 
is  to  state  an  absurdity ;  and  yet  these  are  the  actual  relative  condi- 
tions which  govern  the  production  of  a  large  portion  of  our  manufact- 
ures* It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  production  does  not  in  all  cases  depend 
solely  upon  the  sum  paid  for  the  wages  or  earnings  of  employes.  There 
may  be  climatic  advantages,  the  more  extensive  or  effective  use  of 
machinery,  greater  skill  in  superintendence  or  manipulation,  more 
fovorable  situation  in  reference  to  markets,  greater  experience,  intelli- 
gence, vigor,  or  artistic  taste  of  workmen.  When  all  or  most  of  these 
advantages  exist  in  a  country  or  community  the  highest  rate  of  wages 
is  not  inconsistent  with  relatively  low  cost  of  production. 

In  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  and  many  other  branches  of 
industry  it  can  not  be  truthfully  claimed  that  we  have  any  considerable 
advantage  in  most  of  the  respects  named  over  England,  Ctermany, 
France,  or  Belgium.  In  these  days  of  fierce  comx>etition  between 
all  industrial  communities  the  adoption  of  a  new  invention  or  an  im- 
provement in  methods  in-  one  country  becomes  immediately  known  in 
all  the  others.  Practically,  the  intelligent  and  successful  manufactarers 
in  all  these  countries  use  the  same  machinery  and  employ  substantially 
the  same  methods  in  production.  If  we  should  consult  English  author- 
ities, we  would  find  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  that  English  opera- 
tives are  more  efficient  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
On  this  point  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,  in  a  recent  publication,  makes  the 
following  statement : 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  abondant  proof  of  the  fact  that  in  this  respect  England 
eontinoes  fadle  princepB,  The  efficiency  of  English  factory  labor  continues  to  remain, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  unsurpassed.  This  attribute  is  established  by  many  conclusive 
evidences.  *  *  *  In  the  United  States,  which,  after  the  United  Kingdom,  is  now  the 
greatest  cotton  manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
^vindlee  per  operative  has  been  practically  the  same  in  amount  as  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  the  average  productiveness  of  the  cotton  operatives  of  the  (Juited  Kingdom^ 
as  expressed  in  the  number  of  spindles  used  per  employ^,  is  47  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  same  class  of  workers  in  America.  In  factory  operations,  moreover,  English 
operatives  turn  out  more  work  per  employ^  than  those  of  any  other  country,  whether 
measured  by  the  number  of  spindles  which  they  tend  or  by  the  quantity  of  yarn  they 
spin. 

This  view  of  the  relative  efSciency  of  labor  in  the  two  countries  is  not 
shared  by  intelligent  observers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  American  workingmen  and  mechanics  have  greater  intelli- 
gence, activity,  and  enterprise,  and  that  these  qualities  more  than  ofGset 
the  advantages  of  association,  surroundings,  and  the  inherited  skill  of 
8.  Kep.  2332: 3 
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generatioDS  which  the  operatives  of  Great  Britain  possess.  Bat  it  is 
also  trae,  even  with  this  superior  activity  and  intelligence,  and  all  the 
other  indnstrial  advantages  which  we  may  possess,  that  the  cost  to  Uie 
American  manufacturer  of  accomplishing  certain  equivalent  resalt^»— 
say  of  producing  similar  yards  of  cotton  or  woolen,  or  pounds  of  iron— 
is  much  greater  than  to  his  foreign  competitor,  owing  to  the  much 
greater  cost  h^re  of  labor  or  services  in  production.  The  tables  8ui> 
mitted  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  elsewhere  referred  to,  establish  the  truth  of 
this  statement  with  reference  to  one  industry.  We  might  multiply 
indefinitely  examples  in  regard  to  others,  showing  the  greater  cost  per 
unit  of  quantity  of  the  similar  articles  to  American  manutacturers,  thus 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  adequate  protective  duties  to  insure  the  con* 
tinned  industrial  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

MANUFACTURERS'  PROFITS. 

It  may  perhaps  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  make  an  aUusioB  to 
another  fiction  extracted  from  the  census  reports,  which  has  formed  the 
basis  of  many  tariff-reform  arguments  in  and  out  of  Congress.  It  bos 
been  assumed  that  the  protective  policy  has  enabled  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  to  make  enormous  profits  in  the  prosecution  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  extent  of  their  net  profits  could  be  accurately  asoiT- 
tained  from  the  census  tables  by  deducting  the  sums  reported  as  paid 
for  materials  and  labor  from  the  value  of  the  gross  product  in  each  case. 
These  net  profits  are  said  to  vary  from  25  to  67  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  from  this  it  is  claimed  that  capital  employed  in  manufactures  is 
much  better  rewarded  than  that  employed  in  agriculture  or  comnaerce. 

When  we  consider  that  the  sums  remrned  to  the  census  ofl2<»al8  as 
having  been  paid  for  materials  and  labor  do  not  include  the  cost  of  su- 
perintendence, ndrainistrative  labor,  insurance,  taxes,  depreciation  of 
plant,  interest,  commissions,  transportation,  losses  by  bad  debts,  or 
otber  inevitable  elements  of  cost,  the  worthless  cbiiracter  of  t  hese  state- 
ments Hud  any  conclusions  which  may  be  based  u[>ou  tbem  is  ap]iareut. 
If  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  these  unenuraeratod  elements  of  cost 
should  also  be  deducted  from  the  total  value  of  products  the  average  net 
profits  wouhl  be  found  but  little,  if  anj^,  above  the  average  commercial 
rate  of  interest. 

Experience  in  industrial  communities  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
whenever  the  profits  in  cotton,  woolen,  or  other  branches  of  manufaot- 
ure  much  exceed  the  customary  rate  of  interest,  new  establishments 
are  erected,  new  competition  is  enlisted,  and  the  normal  rate  of  profit 
is  soon  restored. 

The  census  tables  contain  no  statistics  which  were  intended  to  indi- 
cate, or  which  can  possibly  be  made  to  show  the  net  profits  in  any  trade 
or  bnsitiess,  and  all  conclusions  based  on  figures  obtained  in  the  manner 
.descril)ed  are  equally  unreliable. 

JU'  any  inference  co<ild  be  draw|i  fropj  the  census  tables  beaiing  upon 
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the  qaestioD  whether  the  protective  system  has  increased  or  diminished 
fioms  paid  for  labor  or  the  earnings  of  capital,  a  comparison  should  be 
made  between  the  census  of  1880  and  1860.  The  census  of  1860  would 
show  a  profit  to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  35.6  per  cent,  as  against 
23.5  per  cent,  in  1880;  to  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  47.9  per  cent,  in 
1860  instead  of  38.5  in  1880 ;  and  in  all  the  manufacture  of  iron  30.8  per 
cent,  in  I860' instead  of  21.1  per  cent,  in  1880.  If  any  value  whatever, 
therefore,  could  be  accorded  to  this  method  of  ascertaining  profits  it 
would  be  shown  that  a  revenue  tariff  such  as  existed  in  1860  secured 
much  greater  profits  to  the  manufacturer  and  much  smaller  remuneration 
to  labor  than  a  protective  ti^iff.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however, 
that  this  class  of  statements  is  made  for  circulation  in  communities 
where  there  is  little  or  no  knowledge  of  industrial  methods  and  results, 
and  where  their  fidsity  and  absurdity  may  not  be  understood. 

WAR  TARIFF. 

The  criticism  of  our  tariff  laws  which  is  urged  with  most  pertinacity 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  are  maintaining  in  time  of  pro- 
found x>eace  a  war  tariff  enacted  to  provide  for  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures incurred  between  1861  and  1866.  It  is  frequently  claimed  that 
the  rates  which  are  now  imposed  are  greater  even  than  those  which 
were  levied  during  tiie  war.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  in  his  opening  speech  upon  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, said : 

The  duties  on  imports  were  raised  from  an  average  of  18.84  per  cent,  in  1861  to  an 
Average  of  40.29  per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods  daring  the  five  years  from  1862  to  1866 
indiisiye.    These  war  taxes  still  remain,  and  they  are  heavier  to-day  than  they  were 
•Q  an  average  daring  the  five  years  of  the  existence  of  hostilities. 

ThiB  statement  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  an  increase  of  rates 
of  duties  upon  imports  had  taken  place  since  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
assaranoe  with  which  all  opponents  of  the  protective  system  join  in  a 
vigorous  demand  for  the  repeal  of  what  they  choose  to  call  ^*  war-tariff 
taxes"  has  created  a  popular  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  tariff  since  1865.  The  best 
answer  to  this  demand  may  be  found  in  a  simple  recital  of  facts. 

Three  important  revisions  of  the  tariff  have  taken  place  since  1870, 
viz,  by  the  acts  of  July  14, 1870,  of  June  6, 1872,  and  of  March  3,  1883. 
Minor  changes  in  rates  have  been  made  f]X)m  time  to  time  by  other  acts. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  14, 1870, 178  dutiable  articles 
were  placed  on  the  free  list.  These  included  many  crude  materials  in 
use  by  our  manufacturers,  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  which  did 
not  come  in  competition  with  American  products.  The  rates  of  duty 
were  reduced  upon  50  articles.  By  the  act  of  June  6, 1872,  213  items 
were  added  to  the  free  list,  and  duties  were  specifically  reduced  on  49 
articles  in  addition  to  those  upon  which  an  uniform  reduction  of  10 per 
isent.  was  made. 
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By  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  72  additional  articles  were  placed  apon 
the  tree  list,  while  the  rates  were  reduced  on  427  paragraphs,  embracing 
every  schedule  and  almost  every  article  upon  the  dutiable  list. 

In  view  of  the  constant  misrepresentations  which  have  been  made  as 
to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  reductions  made  by  the  act  of  Marcli 
3,JL883,  we  haVe  had  the  following  table  prepared  by  a  competent  ex- 
pert, showing  the  percentage  of  reduction  made  in  rates  by  that  act: 

Statement  of  rates  reduced  hy  the  act  of  March  3, 1883. 


Number  of 

Percentage  of 

Number  of 

Peroentftfce  of 

itema  reduced. 

redaotion. 

items  reduced. 

reduotion. 

2 

10 

83 

40to  45 

68 

10  to  15 

8 

45to  60 

44 

15  to  20 

44 

60to  00 

50 

.   20to25 

15 

eoto  70 

85 

25  to  30 

7 

70  to  80 

48 

80  to  85 

1 

80  to  100 

27 

85  to  40 

72 

100 

Bttlmated  average  reduction  in  rates,  88.5  per  cent. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  this  act  did  not  intend  that  rates 
should  be  reduced  below  the  protective  point  in  any  case  where  protec- 
tion was  desirable.  But  experience  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  they 
were  mistaken  in  judgment.  With  changed  conditions  many  of  the 
low  rates  then  adopted  have  proved  inadequate. 

The  revision  of  March  3, 1883,  left  the  rates  upon  nearly  all  articles 
mentioned  in  our  tariff  schedules  greatly  below  those  which  had  been 
levied  prior  to  July  14, 1870.  For  instance,  the  rate  on  every  item  in 
the  woolen  schedule  had  been  largely  reduced.  This  is  also  true  of 
every  item  in  the  cotton  schedule  except  manufeu^tures  of  cotton  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  All  manufactures  of  iron  and  steely  with  a  fev 
unimportant  exceptions,  had  been  changed.  All  but  two  of  the  rates  in 
the  earthenware  schedule  had  been  amended.  The  duties  upon  com- 
mon window-glass  had  beev  largely  reduced.  The  chemical  schedule 
had  been  entirely  recast,  and  great  reductions  in  fates  had  taken  place. 
The  list  of  the  articles  which  remain  dutiable  at  rates  which  were  ira 
posed  in  1870  includes  the  agricultural  products,  a  few  manufactured 
articles  of  minor  importance  with  rates  from  20  to  35  per  cent.,  several 
fancy  articles,  like  perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  artificial  flowers,  upon 
which  a  revenue  duty  of  50  per  cent,  was  laid,  and  the  articles  enumer- 
ated in  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  schedule,  upon  which  the  duties  have 
never  been  protective.  As  to  all  the  great  protected  industries,  changes 
in  phraseology  and  radical  reductions  in  rates  had  been  made. 

The  magnitude  of  these  reductions  is  best  shown  by  the  statement 
that  if  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  our  tariff  laws  prior  to  the  act  of 
July  14,  1870,  had  been  applied  to  the  importations  in  1887  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  in  the  latter  year  would  have  been  $359,629,117.16,  or 
an  excess  of  $139,596,093.25  above  the  amount  which  was  actually  ool- 
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lected  under  the  provisions  of  existing  law ;  in  other  words,  if  our  rev- 
enoe  from  castoms  in  1887  had  been  collected  under  the  provisions  of 
the  war  tariff,  it  would  have  been  65.65  per  i^ent.  greater  than  the 
amount  which  was  collected.  The  average  ad- valorem  rate  upon  all 
importations  of  merchandise  in  1887,  dutiable  and  free,  was  31.13  per 
cent.  If  upon  these  importations  war  tariff  rates  had  been  levied  the 
average  ad-valorem  rate  would  have  been  51.76  per  cent. 

These  statements  would  seem  to  effectually  dispose  of  the  claim  that 
our  tariff  rates  are  as  high  or  higher  now  than  they  were  during  the 
war.  It  is  true  that  the  average  ad- valorem  rate  levied  upon  dutiable 
goods  in  1887  was  higher  than  the  average  ad-valorem  rate  on  dutiable 
goods  in  the  years  prior  to  1870.  This  is  owing  to  the  unexampled  de- 
cline in  prices  which  has  been  going  on  with  increasing  rapidity  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  which  the  lower- 
ing of  prices  has  had  upon  average  ad- valorem  rates  when  specific 
duties  are  levied,  the  following  table  is  inserted : 


Tm. 

▲▼eragead 
Talorem 

rate  on  du- 
tiable im- 
ports. 

Ayerage 

rate  on  all 

dutiable  im- 

portB|With 

angardatiable 

at  45  per 
cent,  aa  va- 
lorem. 

Average 
ad  valorem 

rate 
on  sugar. 

1884 

4L61 
45.86 
45.55 
47.10 

89.87 
40.74 
41.13 
88.67 

53.95 

180 

73.66 

1888 

70.40 

1887 

82.04 

The  third  column  shows  the  average  ad  valorem  rates  on  sugar  for 
the  years  1884-'87.  During  these  years  no  change  in  rates  on  sugar  took 
plaoe,  and  yet  we  have  an  apparent  increase  in  rates  of  52  per  cent,  in  four 
yean.  This  change  was  due  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  from 
an  average  of  3.6  cents  per  pound  in  1884  to  2.7  in  1885,  2.8  in  1886, 
and  2.5  in  1887.  When  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  sugar  was  fixed  in 
1883  it  was  equivalent  to  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  unit  of  value 
of  importations  of  1882,  which  was  4.4  cents  per  pound.  If,  instead  of 
imposing  an  average  specific  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound,  the  act  of  1883 
had  imposed  upon  sugar  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  45  per  cent,  and  all  other 
rates  had  remained  as  they  are  in  the  act,  the  result  would  have  been 
the  steadily-diminishing  average  ad  valorem  rates  shown  in  the  second 
oolnnm,  instead  of  the  constantly-increasing  rates  in  the  first  column, 
which  are  based  on  actual  importations  and  existing  rates.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  prices  of  merchandise  current  during  tbe  war,  or  in  1864, 
for  example,  had  been  maintained  without  diminution,  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate  on  the  importation  of  1H87  would  have  been  greatly 
below  the  lowest  average  of  any  year  of  the  war.  The  enormous  decline 
in  the  prices  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  products,  without  any  reduc- 
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tioD  in  their  relative  cost  of  prodaction,  has  had  the  effect  to  greatly 
diminish  the  protectiou  afforded  by  an  equal  ad  valorem  rate  of  dnty. 

Daring  the  years  from  1862  to  1878  the  premium  on  gold  in  the  United 
States  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  protective  barrier.  For  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  rapidly-diminishing  amount  of  protection 
afforded  by  an  uniform  rate  of  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  main- 
tained from  1864  to  1886,  we  have  prepared  the  following  table : 


Year. 

• 

Foreign  prioee  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Protection 

afforded 

pernnitof 

quantity  in 

each  year 

by  an  ad 

Valorem 

dnty  of  35 

percent. 

Ad  yalorem 

equivalent 

in  each  year 

of  the 

specific 

amoumtof 

dnty 
imposed  in 

1886. 

▲a  shown 

by  the 
Boonomlsts' 
Index . 
number. 

Eqnivident 
in  United 

States 
enrrenoy. 

1864 

172 
162 
161 
137 
122 
121 
122 
118 
129 
134 
131 
126 
123 
124 
115 
100 
116 
108 
111 
107 
101 
05 
92 

$3.49 
2.59 
2.27 
1.89 
1.71 
L61 
1.40 
1.32 
1.44 
1.63 
1.45 
1.45 
L87 
1.80 
1.16 
1.00 
1.15 
1.08 
1.11 
1.07 
1.01 
.06 
.92 

$L22 
.91 
.79 
.66 
.60 
.66 
.49 
.46 
.60 
.54 
.61 
.51 
.49 
.46 
.41 
.35 
.40 
.38 
.89 
.37 
.86 
.33 
.32 

PmfcmL 
9 
12 
14 
17 
19 
20 
23 
24 
22 
21 
22 
22 
26 
26 
28 
32 
28 
80 
29 
80 
32 
85 
86 

1866 

1866 

1867 -... 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876.. 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 -. 

1882 

1883 

ififti. 

1886 

1886 

For  8^  standard  of  foreign  values  and  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  from  year  to  year  in  the  foreign  prices  upon  which  ad-valorem 
duties  are  levied  we  have  taken  the  well-known  index  numbers  of 
the  Loudon  Economist.  Tbese  tables,  prepared  for  the*  purpose  of 
showing  the  movement  of  English  prices,  are  widely  accepted  as  author- 
ity on  this  subject.  They  are  based  on  the  annual  average  of  thet 
wholesale  prices  in  England  of  twenty-two  articles  of  commercial  im- 
portance.  The  average  of  prices  for  the  years  1845-^50,  represented  by 
the  number  100,  is  used  as  the  standard  in  each  case. 

We  have  assumed  for  this  comparison  that  the  index  number  in  the 
first  column  represents  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  some  unit  of 
quantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  second 
column  shows  the  equivalent  value  of  the  same  unit  in  each  year  in 
United  States  currency.  The  third  column  shows  the  relative  amount 
of  protection  on  each  unit  of  quantity  which  would  have  beien  afforded 
the  American  producer  in  each  year  by  an  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  of 
35  per  cent.  The  fourth  column  shows  what  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
would  have  been  in  each  year  if  a  specific  duty  had  been  levied  during 
the  whole  period  "equal  to  the  sum  assessed  in  1887.    It  will  be  noticed 
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that  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent.  In  18S7  fornishes  no  prreater 
meannre  of  protection  than  D  per  cent,  would  have  afforded  in  ISOL 

There  are  a  nnmber  of  important  changes  in  buAinese  conditions, 
aside  from  the  decline  in  prices,  which  have  had  the  effect  to  diminish 
the  protection  afforded  by  tariff  rates.  These  are  (1)  the  mnch  greater 
extent  to  which  nndervalnation  is  now  successfally  carried  on;  (2) 
the  much  greater  facilities  afforded  our  merchants  for  making  foreign 
purchases,  and  the  much  less  time  required  for  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  purchased ;  and  ( i)  the  greatly  reduced  cost  of  transatlantic 
tnuisportation.  A  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  chenpened  trans- 
portation was  furnished  by  the  statement  of  a  large  manufacturer  be- 
fore your  committee,  that  merchandise  could  now  be  transported  and 
landed  on  the  wharf  in  New  York  from  Liverpool  more  cheaply  than  it 
could  be  carted  to  the  same  wharf  from  a  factory  in  Brooklyn. 

It  is  important  to  take  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  exam- 
ination of  the  foregoing  table  that  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  years  named  has  not  materially 
changed.  The  increase  of  the  earnings  of  labor  and  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  labor-cost  of  production  have  been  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England  since  1860,  and  the  actual  sum  required  in 
nearly  all  cases  for  the  sufBcient  protection  of  American  labor  against 
foreign  competition  is  greater  now  than  in  the  pas't.  The  accuracy  of 
the  statement  of  the  greater  increase  since  18G0  in  the  earnings  of  labor 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain  is  shown  by  tlie  following 
table,  in  which  we  have  also  included  the  relative  cost  of  living  in  the 

two  countries  at  the  time  the  comparison  of  wages  is  made: 

i' 

Cmnpariion  of  earnings  and  008t  of  living  qf  worJcingmen  in  Qreai  Britain  and  United 

States  in  years  named. 


Bamings  per  an- 
nam. 

Increaee,per 
cent. 

Cost  of  Hying  per  an* 
nnm. 

1 

13 
lit 

1800. 

1886-'88. 

1800. 

1885.'88. 

Great  Britein: 

^Foreaehfiimflj 

*  For  each  peraon  em- 
ployed ............. 

0292 
184 

$735 
408 
800 
803 

1380 
200 

1,M2 
720 
640 
420 

33 

12 

00 
M 

35 
39 

*Great  Britain,  for 
eaoh'fiunily 

TTnited  SUtee,  for 
each  person 

$308 
$124 

$349 
$112 

ITnitoa  SUtoa,  for  each 
n«non  employed: 

tClan3 

tCiaeeS 

fClAS0  4 

*  Prof.  L.  Leri  "  Wages  and  earnings  of  working  classes."     For  years  185T  and  1884.    ^Deerease. 

tlir.  Bdward  Atkinson,  The  Foram.  September,  1888,  pages  90  to  27. 

Claob  L  Specially  skilled  men.  foremen,  overseers,  boss  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  etc,  costomarily 
eamiag  $B  to  $5  per^day  at  the  present  time. 

CLjkflB  n.  Average  meohanics,  engineers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  machinists,  and  painters,  oon* 
nected  wHh  establishments  reported  in  VoL  XX  of  the  Census,  1865  to  1880,  inolaKiye. 

OukflS  ITL  All  the'opermtiyes,  except  foremen  and  overseers,  in  100  entablisbments,  T«fport!ng  the 
wages  of  their  working  people  nnder  more  than  1,200  separate  titleti :  bricks,  marble,  fhmitnre,  agri* 
enlutral  implements,  tin-ware,  stoves,  boots,  hats,  cars,  wa{;otis.  flonr  and  saw  mills,  iron,  paper,  and 
taxtilaa,  employing  men,  women,  and  children  from  20  to  2,000  in  each. 

Cuum  IV,  Labocers  oompated  aepacately,  connected  with  above  establishments. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  increase  in  average  wages  has  beea 
mnch  greater  in  the  United  Sta^  than  in  Great  Bntain  within  tJie 
period  named,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  Great  Bntain  and 
decreased  in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  laborers  employed  in  the  production  of  articles  sntrject  to  low 
ad  valorem  rates  are  vigorously  demanding  farther  protection,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  such  cases  any  successful  competition  is  now  possible. 

These  considerations  establish  the  necessity  for  a  frequent  revision 
of  tariff  rates  if  an  equal  and  just  protection  is  to  be  afforded  at  all 
times.  If  all  the  rates  imposed  by  our  war  tariff  had  been  maintained 
without  change,  the  specific  rates  would  now  have  been  excessive  and 
the  ad  valorem  rates  would  have  been  inadequate.  As  a  matter  oi 
fact,  the  specific  rates  have  all,  we  thin^  without  an  exception,  been 
largely  reduced,  and  the  ad  valorem  rates  have  also  in  many  cases  been 
improvidently  cut  down. 

The  practical  question  which  we  have  to  solve  is  not  the  date  when 
duties  were  established  or  the  circumstances  or  promises  under  which 
they  were  levied,  but,  the  desirability  of  protection  being  conceded,  it 
is,  what  rates  are  proper  and  adequate  under  existing  conditions t 

INTERNAL-RBVENX7E  TAX  ON  DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 

Sections  29  to  34,  inclusive,  and  sections  36,  38,  and  40  of  the  House 
bill,  are  intended  to  modify  existing  laws  relating  to  the  tax  on  distilled 
spirits.    Your  committee  do  not  recommend  their  adoption. 

The  sections,  when  taken  together,  can  not  be  construed  by  your 
committee  as  having  any  other  effect  than  to  open  wide  the  door  to 
fraud  in  the  collection  of  taxes  on  distilled  spirits.  The  cost  of  distilling 
spirits  from  grain,  without  the  tax,  is  not  more  on  an  average  than  20  to 
25  cents  per  gallon,  while  the  tax  on  each  gallon  is  90  cents,  or  nearly 
400  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  spirits.  This  great  temptation  to 
fraud  led  Congress  many  years  ago  to  pass  rigid  statutes  relating  to 
taxes  upon  distilled  spirits,  which  are  chiefly  embodied  in  chapter  4, 
title  35,  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  When  enacted  they  were  found  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  collect  the  bulk  of  the  tax,  as 
under  the  laws  prior  to  their  passage  the  frauds  were  so  great  as  to 
almost  entirely  destroy  the  revenue  firom  this  source. 

Experience  has  shown  that  with  all  these  safeguards  it  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly diffidnlt  in  some  sections  of  our  country  to  enforce  the  law 
against  illicit  distillation.  Notably  has  this  been  the  case  in  several 
States  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Bivers,  where  large  numbers  of 
small  distilleries  were  and  still  are  located,  about  fourteen  hundred  in  all. 
It  is  quite  dear  to  your  committee  that  the  general  result  of  the  House 
provisions  would  be  to  make  it  impossible  in  the  future  to  effectively  col- 
lect the  tax  upon  distilled  spirits,  as  by  these  provisions  all  safeguards 
against  illicit  distilling  and  all  the  efScient  machinery  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  fraud  are  removed. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  ail  existing  safeguards  there  are  annually 
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piodaoed  aboat  6,000^000  to  8,000,000  ga  lions  that  do  not  pay  the  tax, 
and  it  is  notably  tme  that  in  some  of  the  Southern  markets  spirits  are 
sold  at  a  price  little  above  the  amount  of  the  tax.  It  would  seem  that 
if  this  tax  is  to  be  maintained  greater  restrictions  should  be  provided 
rather  than  provisions  looking  to  the  relaxation  of  existing  laws. 

Section  36  of  the  House  bill  is  the  chief  section,  and  the  other  sections 
are  merely  tributary  or  auxiliary ;  it  amends  section  3255  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  by  adding  a  provision  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  exempt  distilleries  mashing  less  than  25  bushels  of  grain 
I>er  day  from  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
mannfooture  of  spirits,  and  establishes  an  entirely  new  principle  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  upon  spirits  produced  by  them. 

The  tax  is  now  levied  upon  the  spirits  actually  produced,  whereas 
this  new  provision  requires  that  upon  the  class  of  distilleries  named 
the  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  the  capacity  of  the  distilleries, 
without  reference  to  the  amount  of  spirits  actually  produced.  This  is 
an  entirely  novel  provision  in  our  internal-revenue  laws  relating  to 
spirits,  as  from  the  beginning  the  aim  has  been  to  coUept  the  tax  upon 
the  spirits  produced.  All  experience  in  this  and  other  countries  has 
shown  that  it  is  imi>ossible  to  collect  the  tax  simply  upon  the  capacity 
of  a  distillery  as  is  here  proposed.  This  has  been  tried  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  both  Governments  were  soon  forced  to  abandon  the 
system  and  annul  all  contracts  with  distillers,  although  these  con- 
tracts in  some  cases  run  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  there,  as 
here,  the  tax  is  now  collected  on  the  actual  product.  The  tax  has  been 
eolleoted  on  the  product  for  a  great  number  of  years  in  Great  Britain, 
as  tiiere,  also,  it  has  been  found  that  this  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  tax. 

This  amendtkient  also  provides  that  such  distilleries  may  be  run  and 
operated  without  store-keepers  or  store- keepers  and  gangers. 

The  presence  of  store-keepers  or  store-keepers  and  gangers  under 
existing  law  is  found  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  entire  product  of 
the  distillery  pays  the  tax ;  if  they  are  removed  the  only  knowledge  the 
internal-revenue  ofScers  can  have  of  the  amount  produced  is  the  knowl- 
edge imparted  by  the  distiller  himself,  whose  interests  would  be  t<a 
report  the  smallest  possible,  production. 

The  effect  of  section  3255  thus  amen  ded  would  therefore  be  to  remove 
from  every  such  distillery  all  the  restraints  and  safeguards  now  pro- 
vided by  law  against  illicit  distillation,  and  this  applies  to  every  distil- 
lery which  has  a  practical  capacity  of  producing  100  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits  yer  day,  upon  which  the  daily  tax  would  be  $90.  It  leaves  the 
distiller  wfthout  supervision  in  his  work  of  distillation,  with  the  expec- 
tation tiiat  he  will  make  honest  returns  at  the  end  of  each  month  of  the 
amoont  distilled. 

A  capacity  tax  must  be  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
spirits  which  can  be  obtained  from  each  bushel  of  grain  within  a  cer- 
tain fixed  time.    In  practical  distillation  the  best  results  are  secured 
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by  mashing  each  bushel  of  grain  in  not  less  than  40  to  45  gallons  of 
water  with  a  fernieuting  period  of  not  less  than  seventy-two  boars. 
Bat  with  half  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  use  of  an  extra  quantity  of 
yeast  the  grain  can  be  fermented  and  distilled  in  twelve  hours.  Th^ 
yield  per  bushel  of  grain  in  this  case  would  be  much  less,  but  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  of  spirits  produced  daily  would  greatly  exceed  that 
permitted  by  any  reasonable  official  survey,  and  this  increased  amoant 
would  of  course  esca|)e  payment  of  the  tax.  But  if  the  period  shoald 
be  extended  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  or  thirty -six  hours,  the  capacity, 
as  compared  with  the  measure  of  the  still,  would  then  be  largely  io- 
creased,  and  the  Government  would  depend  entirely  for  the  collection  of 
,  its  revenue  upon  the  honesty  of  the  distiller. 

Each  bushel  of  corn  it  is  estimated  produces  from  3^  to  4  gallons  of 
proof  spirits  with  a  fermenting  period  of  seventy-two  hours.  With  a 
fermenting  period  of  half  that  time,  the  yield  would  probably  be  three- 
fourths  of  this  amount.  As  grain  is  the  chief  material  used,  the  small 
relative  cost  of  which  compared  with  the  tax  to  be  paid  would  enable 
the  distillery  to  use  the  grain  (which,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  to 
stock,  loses  little  of  its  value)  in  a  wasteful  way,  so  that  the  tempta- 
tion to  force  the  fermenting  period  into  twelve  or  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours,  and  thus  double  the  product  of  the  distillery,  would 
be  so  great,  that  in  most  cases  its  adoption  by  these  smaU  distillers 
would  follow. 

This  section  would  afford  the  opportunity  to  establish  any  number  of 
small  distilleries  of  a  much  less  capacity  than  25  bushels  per  day, 
in  out-of-the  way  places,  in  mountain  regions,  and  in  houses  and  cellars, 
where  opportunity  of  detection  would  be  small,  and  where,  if  detected, 
they  would  only  be  required  to  pay  tax  on  the  declared  capacity  of 
the  distillery. 

'These  small  distilleries  could  be  set  up  at  a  slight  cost,  woald  be 
portable,  and  could  be  removed  from  place  to  place  easily  without  de- 
tection, and  the  product  of  a  single  week  of  any  one  of  these  small 
stills  would  more  than  pay  for  the  orginal  cost  of  the  apparatus. 

From  the  experience  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  for  many  years 
it  is  believed  that  the  tax  is  now  collected  upon  all  spirits  distilled  in 
the  large  distilleries,  as  in  them  the  safeguards  of  existing  law  have 
proved  effectual,  and  the  cliief  trouble  in  the' administration  of  the  law 
results  from  the  difficulty  of  controlling  small  distilleries  and  sup- 
pressing illicit  distilleries  in  mountain  regions  and  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  But  for  the  frauds  in  the  States  where  these  small  distilleries 
most  abound  the  system  for  the  collection  of  tax  on  distilled  spirits 
would  be  regarded  as  perfect  as  practicable.  These  frauds,  however,  do 
not  probably  exceed  in  the  aggregate  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  amount  of  spirits  distilled  in  the  country.  It  is  because  of  the 
safeguards  alluded  to  that  the  tax  has  yielded  so  large  a  revenue. 

If  the  percentage  of  fraudulent  distillation  should  be  measurably  in- 
creased it  would  not  be  long  before  the  large  distilleries  which  now 
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pay  a  ts^  JXfHm  all  the  spirits  produced  woald  be  obliged  to  abandon 
the  field  in  competition  Xnth  small  distilleries  which  woald  not  be  re- 
quired 10  pay  upon  anything  but  the  estimate  of  the  amount  produced — 
on  the  capacity  of  their  stills. 

The  small  distillers  have  no  reason  to  ask  for  this  legislation  if  en- 
gaged in  the  honest  production  of  spirits.  The  cost  to  them  of  such 
production,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  is  no  greater  than 
to  tlie  distilleries  of  larger  <»pacity,  as  the  cost  of  supervision  through 
the  medium  of  gangers,  store-keepers,  etc.,  is  not  paid  by  them,  but  out 
of  the  Treasury,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  honest  distiller,  whether 
his  distillery  be  of  large  or  small  capacity,  should  complain  of  Gov- 
ernment supervision,  i.  e.,  if  he  means  to  pay  the  tax  upon  the  actual 
amount  of  spirits  produced. 

Whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  public  opinion  in  the  States  where 
these  small  distilleries  are  numerous,  the  Government  can  not  afiord  to 
relax  the  efiQcient  and  necessary  safeguards  thrown  around  the  produc- 
tion of  spirits  simply  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  these  people  from 
proper  supervision  which  compels  the  payment  of  the  tax.    But  the  effect 
of  section  36  would  be  not  only  to  open  the  door  for  fraud  where 
these  small  distilleries  ar^  now  located,  but  with  the  temptation  of 
SI  profit  of  400  per  cent,  in  favor  of  successful  illicit  distillation  the 
small  distilleries  would  soon  be  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
where  either  corn  or  molasses  could  be  easily  procured,  and  the  distiller 
honestly  paying  his  tax,  whether  small  or  large,  would  soon  disappear. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  section  only  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  to  exempt  such  distilleries  fh)m  the  restrictive  provisions  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  that  he  may  refuse  these  exemptions.    But 
this  officer  has  no  discretion;  he  must  levy  the  tax  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  distillery,  and  this  mode  of  levy  would  be  the  primal  source  of  fraud. 
But  if  this  section  should  become  a  law  no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  feel  that  he  had  any  discretion  respecting  its  other  requirements, 
as  they  would  be  no  more  imperative  upon  the  Secretary  if  the  law 
should  read  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  exempt  all  distiller- 
ies," etc.    The  word  "  may,"  here  used,  is  equivalent  to  a  legislative 
direction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  what  he  shall  do  in  the 
•case  described. 

It  is  an  expression  of  the  legislative  will  that  in  cases  of  distilleries 
mashing  less  than  twenty-five  bushels  of  grain  per  day  the  existing  law 
.should  not  apply  with  its  rigid  requirements,  but  that  in  such  eases  the 
integrity  of  the  distiller  should  be  substituted  for  the  restraints  of  law 
applied  to  distilleries  having  a  larger  capacity. 

It  is  true  that  the  elaborate  provisions  of  our  internal-revenue  laws 
Tespecting  the  punishment  for  illicit  distillation  of  spirits  are  rigorous 
and  the  fines  and  penalties  in  many  cases  severe,  but  they  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  to  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  distillation  of  spirits.    These  laws  are  re- 
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spected  and-obeyed  with  oat  question  by  nine-tenths  of  our  people,  and 
in  a  large  portion  of  oar  territory.  The  penalties,  though  severe,  are  only 
for  wrong-doing,  and  it  wonld  be  extremely  an  wise  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions which  operate  as  a  protection  to  all  manafacturers  of  spiriu, 
who  now  honestly  pay  their  taxes,  for  the  parpose  of  placating  indi- 
vidaals  or  localities  which,  it  is  well  understood,  hold  all  bur  revenue 
laws  in  contempt  If  this  source  of  revenue  is  to  be  abandoned  it 
should  be  done  openly  by  a  repeal  of  the  statutes  rather  than  by  their 
xelaxation  to  an  extent  which  would  ultimately  end  in  this  result. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  rcKQ- 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  -section; 
hus  substituting  for  pro  visions  of  the  statute  restrictive  in  their  nature, 
which  apply  to  all  distillers,  the  rules  and  .regulations  which  a  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Bevenae,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  may  choose  to  make  respecting  thiis  class.  But  these 
rules  and  regulations  must  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  section, 
which  is  that  every  restraint  of  law  shall  be  removed  from  a  distiller 
who  mashes  less  than  25  bushels  of  grain  per  day  and  must  not  be  in 
contravention  of  the  novel  provision,  hitherto  unknown  in  oar  laws,  of 
making  two  rales  for  the  collection  of  the  tax,  namely :  the  capacity 
rule  for  one  set  of  distillers  and  the  rule  of  the  amount  of  spirits  pro- 
daced  for  another.  The  injustice  of  such  legislative  discrimipation 
need  only  be  stated  to  be  condemned. 

Section  36  is  supplemented  by  other  provisions  intended  to  shield  not 
only  these  small  distillers  but  all  distillers  from  the  rigorous  provisions 
of  existing  law. 

Section  30  is  a  com  plicated  section,  having  the  effect  to  impede  any  pro- 
cess looking  toward  the  arrest  or  prosecation  of  offenders  under  the  in- 
ternal-revenue laws  by  providing  that  no  warrant  shall  issue  upon  infor- 
mation and  belief,  except  upon  the  affidavit  of  collector,  or  depaty  col- 
lector, or  internal-revenue  agent,  thus  excluding  all  other  revenue  officers, 
such  as  store- keepers,  gangers,  etc.,  who,  by  reason  of  their  official  posi- 
tions, may  have  information  and  belief  which  woald  justify  them  in  mak- 
ing complaint,  and  no  private  person  can  make  complaint  except  the 
facts  are  within  his  own  personal  knowledge.  ' 

It  provides  further,  that  no  fee  shall  be  paid  to  either  marshals,  clerks, 
or  commissioners  unless  there  be  a  conviction,  or  unless  the  prosecution 
has  been  approved  either  before  or  after  such  arrest  by  the  attorney  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  where  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  or  unless  the  prosecution  was  commenced  by  informa- 
tion or  indictment.  Thus,  in  cases  of  violations  of  the  internal-revenue 
laws,  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  complicated  investigation  to  be  gone 
through  with  before  any  such  prosecution  could  be  instituted. 

It  is  impossible  for  internal-revenue  agents  to  hear  complaints  and 
thus  be  able  to  make  affidavit  on  information  and  belief,  as  there  are 
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only  twenty  of  them  in  all,  and  they  are  occapied  chiefly  in  the  exami- 
nation of  acconntSy  gi^ng  information  to  officers  as  to  their  method 
of  conducting  bnsmess,  etc*  OoUectors  and  depnty  collectors  are  en- 
gaged in  the  detail  work  of  their  offices  and  may  be  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  fraud  is  being  committed.  The  section  wonld 
require  preliminary  trial  by  a  collector  or  deputy  collector  before  a 
prosecution  could  be  instituted.  The  marshals,  who  under  tb<3  law 
are  required  to  execute  any  process  presented,  are  informed  io  ad- 
vance that  they  shall  have  no  pay  unless  there  is  a  conviction,  which 
necessarily  implies  that  the  marshal,  before  he  serves  process,  must, 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  probability  of  a  (^nviction  or  else  dis- 
charge his  duties  without  compensation. 

Section  34  minimizes  the  penalty  for  intentional  violation  of  the  in- 
ternal-revenue laws.  This  section  is  a  substitute  for  section  3176  of 
the  Bevised  Statutes,  which  provides  that  if  any  person  refases  or  neg- 
lects to  make  any  return  or  list  for  taxation,  as  required  by  law,  or  who 
renders  a  false  or  fraudulent  return  or  list,  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  shall  assess  the  tax,  and  in  case  of  any  return  of  a  false 
or  fraudulent  list  or  valuation,  the  Oommissioner  shall  add  100  per 
centum  to  such  tax.  So  that  in  case  of  actual  fraud,  under  section  3176 
of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  the  penalty  is  100  per  cent. ;  but  in  case  of  a 
refusal  or  neglect  only,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  absence,  the  added 
I>enalty  is  50  per  centum ;  the  penalty  in  both  cases  being  assessed  as  a 
part  of  the  tax. 

Section  34  of  the  bill  amends  this  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
by  substituting  a  uniform  penalty  of  25  per  centum,  and  interest  at  10 
X>er  cent,  from  the  time  when  such  tax  is  due  and  payable ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  an  illicit  distiller  is  caught,  or  if  a  distiller  makes  a  false  and 
firaudulent  return,  instead  of  100  per  cent  i)enalty  as  now  provided,  he 
is  only  required  to  pay  a  penalty  of  25  ^t  cent. 

Section  3332  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  in  case  a  regis- 
tered distillery,  having  a  producing  capacity  of  less  than  150  gallons  a 
day,  shall  violate  the  law  respecting  such  distillery,  and  having  been  de- 
clared forfeited  by  a  judgment  of  the  court  for  a  violation  of  the  inter- 
nal-revenue laws,  such  still,  etc.,  shall  be  destroyed  so  as  to  prevent  its 
use  for  the  purpose  of  distilling,  ^his  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
is  amended  by  section  38  of  the  bill  so  that  in  case  of  judgment  of  for- 
feiture the  seizing  officer  shall  remove  such  still,  etc.,  to  a  place  of  safe 
storage,  where  it  shall  be  sold,  and  that  it  shall  be  so  removed  without 
mutilation.  The  reason  for  the  present  law  was  that  a  distillery  of  the 
capacity  described  in  this  section,  having  been  detected  at  one  place, 
could,  unless  destroyed,  be  easily  removed  to  another  and  again  begin 
its  operations,  as  had  frequently  been  done  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
law;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  destruction  of  the  still  was  an  effectual 
method  of  preventing  illicit  distillation  by  means  of  these  small  distil- 
leries.   If  the  effect  of  a  judgment  of  forfeiture  shall  only  be  to  require 
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the  sekiD^  officer  to  carefully  preserve  and  store  the  still  withoat  mnti- 
latiou,  it  will  soon  renew  its  work  in  some  other  convenient  locality 
where  the  vigilance  of  revenue  officers  could,  for  a  time  at  least,  be 
eluded,  a^  stills  of  this  capacity  are  portable  and  easily  transferred  from 
one  neighborhood  to  another. 

In  order  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  might  have 
knowledge  of  every  still  manufactured  in  the  country  and  its  loca- 
tion, enabling  him  thereby  to  pursue  the  still  from  the  time  of  its  man- 
ufacture until  it  engaged  in  the  production  of  spirits  to  be  taxed, 
section  3244  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  a  manufacturer  of 
stills  shall  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $50,  and  $20  for  each  still  or  worm 
for  distilling  made  by  him;  and  section  3265  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
requires  such  manufacturer  before  the  same  is  removed  from  the  place 
of  manufacture  to  notify  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  such  stilly 
boiler,  or  other  vessel  is  to  be  used  or  set  up,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  used,, 
its  capacity,  and  the  time  when  the  same  is  to  be  removed  ^m  the 
.  place  of  manufacture;  and  also  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  set  Ui> 
without  the  permit  of  the  collector  in  writing  for  that  purpose.  These 
wholesome  provisions,  taken  together,  were  intended  to  prevent  per^ 
sons  from  manufacturing  stills  or  procuring  them  from  manufacturers 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  revenue  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  section  40  of  the  proposed  bill  repeals  all  laws  which  impose 
these  special  taxes,  and  thus  stills  would  be  manufactured  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
without  opportunity  of  the  revenue  officers  to  know  when,  where,  or 
how  such  stills  were  to  be  set  up  and  used. 

These  sections  constitute  such  a  modification  of  our  present  revenue 
system,  as  respects  the  collection  of  taxes  from  distilled  spirits,  as  will 
make  i]b  easy  for  those  disposed  to  engage  in  illicit  distilling  to  do  so 
with  impunity,  and  your  committee  can  not  but  regard  these  provisions 
as  seriously  endangering  the  efficacy  of  our  entire  system  of  laws  which 
provide  lor  the  collection  of  revenue  from  distilled  spirits. 

THE   SUBSTITUTE  PROPOSED  BY  THE   FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  House  bill  (H.  R.  9051)  undiBr  consideration  was  received  by 
your  committee  July  25,  and  was  immediately  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing subcommittee:  Messrs.  Allison,  of  Iowa,  chairman;  Aldrich,  of 
Rhode  Island;  Jones,  of  Nevada;  Hiscock,of  New  York;  Beck,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Harris,  of  Tennessee,  and  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  who  reported 
the  same  back,  September  25,  to  the  full  committee,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  which  was  adopted  by  the  full  committee 
and  reported  to  the  Senate  this  day  by  Mr.  Allison. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  substitute  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  present  a 
measure  which  would,  as  far  as  possible,  fullill  the  important  require 
4nents  of  revenue  revision  which  we  Jiave  enumerated.    The  numerous 
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failares  and  defects  of  the  Hoase  bill  rendered  the  task  of  amending 
that  bill  impossible,  and  made  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  and 
consistent  n^easare  Of  relief  and  revision  necessary.  We  submit  this 
substitute  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  and  invite  for  it  full  and  care- 
ful scrutiny.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  House  bill  reached 
the  Senate  has  been  diligently  employed  by  your  committee  in  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  diverse  and  important  questions  involved  in  a 
gieueral  tariff  revision,  and  in  hearing  such  representatives  of  the  vast 
number  of  interests  affected  by  changes  in  the  tariff  schedules  as  could 
be  heard  in  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal. 

Other  interested  parties  are  desirous  of  being  heard,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  to  give 
such  time  to  further  hearings  as  shall  be  possible  during  the  period  the 
bill  may  be  under  discussion,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  the  fullest  informa- 
tion, in  order  that  the  provisions  of  the  substitute,  and  of  such  amend- 
ments as  shall  be  suggested,  may  be  acted  upon  with  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  intelligence. 

The  committee  estimate  that  the  annual  revenues  would  be  reduced 
by  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  as  follows :  By  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  sugar,  $27,769,783.95 ;  by  adding  to  the  free  list  the  forty-two 
items  named  in  Appendix  0,  $6,428,095.56 ;  by  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
ternal-revenue taxes  on  the  production  or  sale  of  tobacco  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tax  on  cigars,  $24,371,460.98;  and  by  the  provisions  which 
allow  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  industrial  arts  free  from  tax,  $7,000,000, 
or  a  total  reduction  of  $65,559,340.49. 

An  estimate  has  also  been  carefully  prepared  (Appendix  B)  of  the 
effect  which  the  other  changes  in  the  tariff  schedules  would  have  upon 
importations  and  the  revenue.  If  this  estimate  should  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  t  »tal  reduction  in  revenue  effected  by  the  substitute  would  be 
$73,6G8,9:>4.30. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  reduction  of  revenue,  the  committee 
have  selected  such  duties  or  taxes  for  reduction  or  repeal  as  would, 
while  fflectiiig  that  object,  secure  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the 
masHes  of  our  people,  ami  would  not  disturb  or  injure  any  industry  or 
puTHuit  entitled  to  protection. 

The  excessive  duty  of  from  2  to  3^  cents  per  pound  now  imposed  upon 
sugar  adds  a  considerable  sum  to  the  daily  cost  of  living  of  every  family 
in  the  United  States,  where  in  most  cases  the  cost  of  sugar  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  bread.  The  high  rates  of  duty  which  have  been  levied 
upon  this  important  article  of  food  have  not  successfully  developed  the 
sugar-producing  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  great  natural  ad- 
vantages which  the  producers  of  cane  sugars  in  the  tropical  islands  have 
over  tho^se  of  the  United  Slates  preclude  domestic  com[)etition  upon 
equal  terms.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fiict  that  parties  interested  in  the 
production  of  sujjar  from  sorghum  or  beets  are  coutident  of  the  rapid 
^development  of  these  industries  in  the  United  States  the  committee 
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woald  recommend  a  still  greater  redaction  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon 
SQgar,  as  the  advantages  of  this  redaction  would  be  felt  through  a 
larger  circle  than  any  other  which  could  be  made  in  our  tariff  schedalas. 

The  articles  which  are  placed  on  the  free  list  include  jute,  jute  baits, 
sisal  grass,  manilla,  and  other  crude  materials,  not  produced  in  this 
country,  whose  free  admission  would  benefit  both  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  manufactures  from  these  materials. 

The  provisions  of  the  substitute  which  allow  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
the  industrial  arts  free  from  taxation  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  a 
large  number  of  important  manufactures*  Alcohol  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more  than  five  hundred  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
rations and  in  many  of  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts,  and  its  uae 
in  all  these  directions  would  be  largely  extended  if  the  onerous  tax  should 
be  abolished.  The  heavy  tax  upon  alcohol  unnecessarily  iucreases  the 
price  of  many  manufactured  products,  with  no  corresponding  benefit 
except  the  resulting  revenue,  which  is  now  unnecessary. 

Your  committee  have  considered  numerous  suggestions  for  the  repeal 
of  all  internal-revenue  taxes  and  the  abolition  of  the  entire  internal- 
revenue  system,  but  they  deem  the  adoption  of  this  course  at  present 
both  impracticableand  unwise,  not  only  because  the  repeal  of  these  taxes 
would  create  a  large  annual  deficit,  but  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
taxes  levied  on  distilled  spirits  used  as  a  beverage  and  on  beer  should  be 
retained,  and  the  legislation  to  protect  American  dairy  products  from 
fraudulent  imitations  should  be  enforced. 

The  proposition  for  a  repeal  of  all  internal-revenue  taxes  on  tobacco 
is  presented  in  compliance  with  a  universal  demand. 

The  provisions  of  the  carefully  prepared  .bill  to  prevent  underv^^oa- 
tious,  heretofore  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  are  incorporated  in  the  substitute. 

We  have  inserted  a  provision  intended  to  prevent  the  importation 
•f  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  when  marked  or  labeled  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  represent  that  they  were  manufiftctured  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  39  provides  that  upon  the  exportation  of  articles  manu&ct- 
ured  from  dutiable  imported  materials  the  entire  sum  paid  for  duties  on 
such  materials  shall  be  repaid  in  the  form  of  a  drawback. 

In  the  revision  of  the  dutiable  schedules  and  the  free  list  submitted 
constant  effort  has  been  made  to  correct  the  inequalities  and  to  elimin- 
ate the  ambiguities  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  careful  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  executive  officers  and  to  the  state- 
ments of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  workmen  whose  business  has 
suffered  from  admitted  defects. 

In  pursuance  of  our  general  plan  to  lessen  the  evils  of  undervalua- 
tion ;  to  secure  more  certainty,  uniformityy  and  equality  in  the  coDee- 
tion  of  duties  as  well  as  economy  in  administratioui  specific  or  com- 
pound rates  have  been  substituted  for  ad  valorem  rates  wherever  prao- 
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tioal^le,  €x  when  the  neoessary  data  could  be  obtained.  Whenever 
changes  of  this  character  have  been  made  they  have  been  a^josted 
iq[>on  information  obtained  from  onstoms  experts  or  from  other  reliable 
sources. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  the  tariff  schedules  have  been  thoroughly 
revised,  re-arranged,  and  greatly  simplified.  They  have  been  divided 
into  paragraphs  and  numbered  conseoutivelyy  in  order  that^  in  the 
future,  amendments  may  be  made  to  a  single  paragraph  or  schedule 
without  a  general  re-enactment  of  all  the  schedules,  as  is  now  necessary 
to  prevent  confusion.  The  number  of  paragraphs  has  been  reduced  from 
495  in  the  tariff  of  1883  to  440  in  the  substitute  submitted. 

To  secure  the  proper  relation  between  the  rates  imposed  upon  the 
numerous  articles  produced  in  our  related  and  interdependent  indus- 
tries is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  tariff  acUustment.  The  committee 
have  endeavored,  in  the  revision  of  rates  proposed,  to  accomplish  this 
necessary  equalization.  Reductions  have  been  made  whenever  they 
have  seemed  desirable,  and  we  have  increased  rates  whenever  it  seemed 
neoessary  to  preserve  the  workingmen  engaged  in  any  American  indus- 
try requiring  protection  firom  ruinous  or  unequal  competition. 

The  present  anomalous  and  inadequate  duties  on  tin  and  teme  plates 
have  received  the  attention  of  your  committee^  who  believe  that  such 
a  reacyustment  of  these  rates  should  be  made  as  would  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  these'  articles  in  this  country.  We  have  not,  however, 
up  to  this  time  been  able  to  obtain  the  definite  information  upon  which 
to  base  a  recommendation  for  an  increase  of  rates  ni>on  the  gauges 
which  could  now  or  might  in  the  near  future  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try if  protection  were  afforded  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  requisite  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  we  shall  offer  an  amendment  for  this  purpose. 

We  also,  if  found  necessary  after  further  examination,  reserve  the 
privilege  of  suggesting  amendments  to  other  paragraphs. 

In  all  the  numerous  changes  suggested  year  committee  have  had  con- 
stantly in  view  the  preparation  of  a  consistent  measure  whose  beneficent 
influences  would  be  felt  in  every  section  and  by  every  class  of  our  peo- 
ple, which  would  give  greater  diversity  to  our  industries,  and  by 
strengthening  and  invigorating  the  American  system  of  protection  se- 
cure the  harmonious  development  and  prosperity  of  agriculture,  manu- 
fiactures,  and  commerce. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the  Substitute  reported 
by  your  committee  are  fundamental.  The  House  bill  has  been  formu- 
lated on  the  theory  that  a  diminution  of  revenues  can  only  be  secured 
by  a  reduction  or  repeal  of  protective  duties,  and  that  tariff  revision 
means  simply  that  indiscriminate  cntting  down  of  rates  which  encour- 
ages importations,  benefits  foreign  manufacturers,  and  produces  free 
trade. 

The  substitute  proposes  to  reduce  revenues  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the  American  system.    It  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  tariff 
S.  Bep.  2332 i 
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reviaion  implies  an  equitable  rea^jii^ta^^&t  of  duties  io  ^e  iotenefit  and 
fbr  the  beueflt  of  the  "people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  tbe  diKtriba^ 
tion  of  rates  its  framera  have  not  hesitated  to  erect  or  to  maintain  de- 
fensive barriers  which  would  carry  confidence  and  comfort  into  Amer- 
ican homes. 

The  committee  express  regret  that  through  severe  illness  theiy  have 
been  deprived  of  the  mature  judgm^it  and  counsel  of  the  chanrman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Justin  8.  Morrill,  of  Tennont,  the  author  of  tiie 
tariff  bill  of  18^,  which  formed  the  basis  of  our  present  protective  ays- 
tern. 
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SPECIFIC  DtTTIBS. 

r 

1m  1795  Seereiaiy  Hamilton  reports  to  the  Honse  of  Bepreeentatiyea  that,  by  exist* 
in^  laiWB,  aboat  one-third  of  the  duties  was  derived  firom  articles  rated  ad  yalorem, 
and  adds : 

'*  In  other  nations,  where  this  branch  of  revenae,  as  with  as,  is  of  principal  or  very 
aonaiderable  oonseqnenoe,  and  where  no  pecaliarity  of  situation  has  tended  to  keep 
the  daty  low,  experience  has  led  to  contract  more  and  more  the  number  of  articles 
rated  ad  valorem,  and,  of  coarse,  to  extend  the  number  of  those  rated  specifically, 
that  ia,  according  to  weight,  measure,  or  other  rules  of  qusmtity.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvions ;  it  is  to  guard  against  evasious,  which  infallibly  happens  in  a  greater  or 
leas  degree  when  daties  are  high.  *  *  *  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  this  will 
eontribnte  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  fair  trader  as  to  that  of  the  revenue. 

"It  is  believed  that  in  our  system  the  method  of  rating  ad  valorem  could,  with  con- 
▼enieooe,  be  brought  within  a  much  narrower  compass,  and  it  is  evident  that  to  do 
•0  will  eontribute  materially  to  the  security  of  the  revenue.''  (American  State  Papers, 
Flnanoe,  vol.  1,  p.  348.) 

Secretary  Gallatin,  reporting  to  the  Senate  in  IbOl,  said : 

'*In  ov^r  to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  the  value  of  goods  being  underrated 
in  the  invoices,  it  would  be  eligible  to  lay  specific  duties  on  all  such  articles  now 
piqring  duties  ad  valorem  as  may  be  susceptible  of  that  alteration.''  (American  State 
FMBera,  Finance,  vol.  1,  p.  702.) 

Secretary  Dallas,  reporting  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1816,  says : 

'' Article(B  imported  to  a  great  amount  should  rather  be  charged  with  specific  duties 
upon  lAieir  weight  and  measure,  in  order  to  guard  against  evasions  and  frauds,  than 
inth  ad  valorem  duties  on  their  value."    (American  State  Papers,  Finance,  vol.  3, 

p.  91.) 

Seeretary  Crawford,  in  1817,  in  the  report  concernine^  revision  of  the  revenue  laws 
already  referred  to,  oalls  attention  to  the  subject  of  n*auds,  particularly  in  the  im- 
portation of  articles  upon  consignment  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  recommends 
a  aeries  of  remedial  provisions,  which  are  mainly  applicable  to  importations  sub- 
jected to  ad  valorem  duty,  to  which  he  adds: 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  reliance  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
foregoing  provisions,  it  is  certainly  prudent  to  diminish  as  far  as  practicable  the 
list  of  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties,"  and  submits  a  list  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  ennmerauons  to  be  transferred  to  the  class  of  specifics.  In  1619  he  sub- 
mitted a  further  list.    (American  State  papers,  Finance,  vol.  3,  pp.  236,  415.) 

Secretary  Meredith,  in  his  Report  of  Decembers,  1849,  says: 

'*  I  propose  a  return  to  the  system  of  specific  duties  on  articles  on  which  thoy  can  be 
conveniently  laid.  The  efi^ects  of  the  present  ad  valorem  system  are  twofold,  viz,  on 
the  revenue  and  on  our  own  productions.  Experience  has,  I  think,  demonstrated 
that,  looking  exclusively  to  the  revenue,  a  specific  duty  is  more  easily  assessed,  more 
favorable  to  commerce,  more  equal,  and  less  exposed  to  frauds  than  any  other  system. 
Of  course  such  a  duty  is  not  laid  without  reference  to  the  average  cost  of  the  com- 
modity. This  system  obviates  the  difficulties  and  controversies  which  attend  an  ap- 
praisement of  the  foreign  market  value  of  each  invoice,  and  it  imposes  an  equal  duty 
on  equal  quantities  of  the  same  commodity.  Under  the  ad  valorem  system  goods  of 
the  same  kind  and  quality,  and  between  which  there  can  not  be  a  difiference  in  value 
in  the  same  market  at  any  given  time,  nevertheless  may  often  pay  different  amounts 
of  daty.    Thoa  the  haaarda  of  trade  are  nnneceaaanly  increaaed.'' 
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''To  levy  «n  ad  valorem  daty  on  foreign  valuation  equably  at  the  difieient  ports li 
believed  to  be  impoesible.  That  the  standard  of  value  at  any  two  ports  is  precisely 
the  same  at  any  given  time  is  wholly  improbable.  The  facilities  afforded  to  fraads 
upon  the  revenue  are  very  great,  and  it  is  apprehended  that  such  frauds  have  been 
and  are  habitually  and  extensively  practiced.  The  statements  annexed  (marked  O), 
to  which  I  invite  special  attention,  exhibit  in  a  strong  light  the  dangers  to  which 
this  system  is  necessarily  exposed.  ' 

*^  As  the  standard  of  value  at  every  port  must  at  last  depend  upon  the  avera^  of 
the  invoices  that  are  passed  there,  every  successful  attempt  at  underviduatioa  ron- 
del's more  easy  all  that  follow  it.  The  consequences  are,  not  only  that  the  revenue 
suffers,  that  a  certain  sum  is  in  effect  annually  given  bv  the  public  among  dlAonest 
importers  as  a  premium  for  their  dishonesty,  but  that  fair  American  importers  may 
be  gradually  dnven  out  of  the  business  and  their  places  supplied  by  unknown  and.  nn- 
scrupulous  foreign  adventurers." 

The  adoption  of  specific  duties  has  been  uniformly  fiiv  ored  by  the  executive  offioei 
of  the  Government,  and  has  been  specially  recommended  by  a  number  of  the  Secreta- 
ries of  the  Treasury  in  recent  years. 

Secretary  Bristow,  in  his  annual  report  for  1876,  in  commenting  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  customs  revenue,  said : 

*  'Another  remedy,  and  the  most  effective  whibh  could  be  adopted  for  correcting  the 
evils  of  the  appraisement  system,  is  the  substitution,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  spe^fio 
for  ad  valorem  duties.  This  change  would  work  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  otf 
labor  requiring  the  knowledge  of  experts.  The  entire  process  of  ascertaining  duties 
would 'be  more  simple,  certain,  and  safe.  Opportunities  for  collusive  undervaluation 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  if  errors  were  committed  they  could  not,  as  to  specific 
rates  and  amounts,  be  accounted  for  except  upon  the  supposition  of  culpable  n^li- 
gt'uce  or  actual  fraud ;  whereas,  in  respect  to  ad  valorem  duties,  an  error  of  jadgment 
may  readily  be  assigned  as  a  sufQcient  explanation. 

''  Such  chauge.  either  with  or  without  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  dutiable  articles, 
would  insure  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  the  force  at  the  chief  ports,  witha  ooo- 
sequent  diminution  of  expenses." 

Secretary  Sherman,  in  his  report  to  Congress  for  1878,  made  the  following  sng^gea- 
tions  with  respect  to  specific  duties: 

*' While  not  recommending  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  deemed  important  that  upon  some  articles  the  ad  valorem  duties  now  aoocoBod 
should  bo  converted  into  specific  duties.  As  a  rule,  specific  duties  are  to  be  preferred 
to  either  ad  valorem  or  compound  rates,  and  in  any  future  revision  of  the  tariff  it 
is  hoped  that  Congress  will  give  preference  to  this  system  of  imposing  duties  as  far 
as  practicable.  The  argument  in  favor  of  specific  duties  applies  with  sreat  force  to 
kid  gloves,  concerning  the  value  of  which,  under  the  present  ad  valorem  datiee, 
serious  difToreuces  of  opinion  have  occuned  between  the  importers  and  the  Govern- 
ment duriii^j:  the  past  year,  which  have  led  to  protracted  delays  in  the  ascertainment 
of  the  dutiable  value,  and  consequent  injurv  to  the  mercantile  community. 

In  his  report  on  the  collection  of  duties  ior  1885  the  late  Secretary  Manning  said: 

'*  In  a  system  of  ad  valorem  rates  there  are  two  critical  points:  One  is  dutiable 
value  and  the  other  i8  rate  of  duty.  The  present  rate  of  du^  on  certain  silk  goods 
is  50  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  exportation  in  the  principal  mju> 
kets  of  the  country,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  importation.  If  the  law 
were  so  administered  by  the  Treasury  Department  that  on  the  importation  of  one 
importer  50  per  cent,  was  levied,  and  ou  the  importation  of  another  importer  40  per 
cent.,  and  ou  that  of  another  importer  30  per  cent.,  there  would  be  a  general  outcry. 
So  there  would  be  if  an  importer  at  New  York  was  required  to  pay  only  30  per  cent. 
and  if  of  auother  at  Buffalo  was  demanded  40  per  cent.,  and  of  another  at  Chicago 
was  required  50  per  cent.  But  none  the  less  iUegal  and  intolerable  result  would  ^- 
low  if  the  dutiable  value  on  one  importation  were  fixed  at  $100,  on  anoUier,  by  the 
same  vessel,  at  $80,  and  on  another,  by  the  same  vessel,  at  $60,  the  merchandise  in 
all  of  the  three  being  similar.  If  importeis  cau  illegally  control  dutiable  values,  they 
can  control  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  merchandise,  although  the  ad  valorem 
rate  may  be  fixed  and  uniform  for  everybody  and  pvery  port  in  the  country. 
•  ••••«•• 

^*l  do  not  make  a  recommendation  to  Congress  for  the  restoration  of  the  '*old 
moiety  system  "  and  the  statutory  inducement  to  informers,  or  the  law  concerning 
intent  and  burden  of  proof,  which  existed  from  1799  to  1874.  And  I  do  not  sorecom- 
.*nend  for  the  reason  that  the  purpose  of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  respect  to  the  sim- 
plification of  the  rates  of  duty  aud  a  prudent  enlargement  of  the  application  of  spe- 
cific rates,  is  necessarily  unknown.  Should  some  such  last-named  change  be  not 
made,  I  have  little  faith  that  the  existing  power  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  ooorta 
will  be  adequate  to  secure  honest  invoices  and  full  appraisement." 
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"  ^e  following  extracts  fh)m  tlie  report  of  Mr.  Forward,  made  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  are  inBtmctive  now.  by  way  of  showing  his  appreciation  of  the  relation 
between  ad  Talorem  and  specinc  rates,  and  the  ligUt  in  which  foreign  manufactnrerB 
sendinfl:  their  goods  to  this  conntry  ou  consignment  were  then  regarded: 

"  *■  With  a  view  to  guard  the  revenue  against  fraudulent  nndervaluations  which 
can  not  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  existing  scheme  of  ad  valorem  duties,  specific 
dnties  are  proposed  in  nearly  all  cases  when  practicable.  The  operation  of  the  svs-  ' 
tern  of  sprcific  dnties  niay  not  be  perfectly  equal  in  all  cases,  in  respect  to  the  value 
of  the  articles  inclndcd  under  it.  But  this  inconvenience  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  security  of  the  revenue  against  evasious,  and  by  tl^e  tendency  of  specinc  duties 
to  exclude  worthless  and  inferior  articles,  by  which  purchasers  and  consumers  are 

often  imposed  on.' 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*'  One  advantage,  and  perhaps  the  chief  advantage,  of  a  specific  over  an  ad  valo- 
rem system  is  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  former,  duties  are  levied  by  a  positive  test, 
which  can  be  applied  by  our  officers  while  the  merchandise  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government,  and  according  to  a  standard  which  is  altogether  national  and  domestic. 
That  would  be  partially  true  of  an  ad  valorem  system  levied  upon  'home  value/  but 
there  are  constitutional  impediments  in  the  way  of  such  a  system  which  appear  to  be 
insuperable.  But  nnder  an  ad  valorem  system  the  facts  to  which  the  ad  valorem  rate 
is  to  be  applied  must  be  gathered  in  places  many  thousand  miles  away,  and  nnder 
eircomstancea  most  unfavorable  to  the  administration  of  justice." 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  that  portion  of  his  last  annual  teport 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  customs  laws,  used  the  following  language : 

'*  Whatever  the  rates  of  customs  taxation  may  be,  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the 
same  should  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible.  In  this  the  bona-fide  importer,  who  wishes 
to  gain  only  the  legitimate  profits  of  his  business,  the  home  manufacturer,  and  la- 
borer are  equally  interested.  They  all  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  laws  be  so 
administered  as  to  give  them  every  possible  protection  in  their  business.  The  high 
ad  valorem  tariff  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  devices 
to  ^in  improper  advantage  at  the  custom-house.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  in 
revising  and  reducing  rates  of  duty  they  should  be  made  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem 
80  far  aa  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  will  admit.  Theoretically  considered,  ad  va- 
lorem are  preferable  to  specific  duties ;  but  in  practice,  under  such  rates  as  we  have 
had  and  mu-^t  continue  to  have  for  year^  to  come,  the  former  are  the  too-easy  source 
of  deception  and  inequality  at  the  custom-house.  Congress  has  it  in  its  power  to 
ehange,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  advisable,  specific  rates  so  as  to  meet  any  per- 
maofmi  changes  in  values." 
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AppEiroix  C. 


ADDITIONS  TO  FREE  LIST  BT  PROPOSED  SENATE  SUBSTITTTTE. 


Acorns,  raw,  dried  or  nndried,  bat  tin- 

gronnd. 
Baryta,  Bolphote  of,  or  barytM,  onmana- 

faetured. 
Beee-wax. 
Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclnsively 

in  langnasces  other  than  English. 
Braids,  pinits,  flats,  laces,  etc.,  for  onia* 

menting  hats,  etc. 
Bristles,  raw  or  anmannfactnred. 
Bnlbs  and  bnlbons  roots,  not  edible. 
Chicory  root,  raw,  driea  or  undried,  bat 

angronnd. 
Coal,  slack  or  calm. 
Coal  tar,  erode. 
Curling-stone  handles. 
Currants,  Zante  or  other,  dried. 
Dandelion  roots,  raw,  dried,  or  ondried, 

bat  onffroand. 
Eggs'  yolks. 
Feathers  and  downs  of  all  kinds,  cmde 

and  nnmanafactared. 
Jute, 

J  ate  bntts. 
Manilla. 
Ramie. 


Snnn. 

All  other  textile  grasses  or  fibrous  sub- 
stances unmanufactured  or  undressed. 

Floor  matting,  known  as  Chinese  mattins. 

Qrease  and  oils,  such  as  are  commonly 
nsed  in  soap  making  or  wire  drawing, 
etc. 

Human  hair,  raw,  nncleaned  and  not 
drawn.  • 

Mineral  waters,  not  specially  ennmerated. 

Molasses,  testing  not  above  56  degrees. 

Olive  oil,  for  mauufacturing  or  mechan- 
ical purposes. 

Nut  oil,  <»r  oil  of  nuts. 

Opium,  cmde  ornnmanufaotored* 

Potash,  crude  carbonate. 

Potash,  caustic  or  hydrate. 

Potiisb,  nitrate  of,  or  saltpeter. 

Potash,  sulphate  of. 

Potash,  chlorate  of. 

Rags,  all  not  enumerated. 

Hemp  seed. 

Rape  seed. 

Sponges. 

Sand. 

Tar  and  pitch,  of  wood. 

IHnpentiney  spirits  cC 


la     . 
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Appendix  E. 

Comparative  statement  by  Census  Report  of  1880,  of  artioles  of  domestic  produetiony  hy 
eeetUms,  affected  by  tariff  changes  in  the  bill  H,  E,  9051,  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives. 


Artides. 


Jnte  mannractarM 

Dye-wood  extracta 

Cnocolato  (<wooa) 

Grindstonea 

Rattan  and  whalebone 

Olaaa  manniaotarea 

Ink 

Ofldotht 

Filos 

KaUa  and  apikea 

Noedlea  and  pina 

Steam  flUinga  and  heating  apparatna. 

iTory  and  bone  work 

Straw  gooda    

To>  «  and  gamea 

Blacking 

Lead,  bar,  pipes,  sheeta,  etc 

Slato  mantels,  marble  mantela,  eto  . . . . 

Caaioroil  .< .-... 

ScalOAand  balances 

Sewing-machinea  and  attaohmenta.... 

Steel  aprings  ., 

Stamped  ware 

Bag« 

Salt  

So  .p  and  candles 

Stone  and  earthen  ware 

Confectionery 

Droshea  and  brooms 

Iron  work,  architootaral 

Foandry  and  maohine>shop  prodnota. . 
Manufactnres  of  wool  of  all  kinda . . . . 

Planed  lamber 

Brick  and  tile 

Marble  and  stone  work :... 

Paints 


Ty pe  foanding . 
Stann  ......... 


Cordage  and  twine 

Paper  manafactares 

BEataand  caps  not  wool 

Inatmmenta,  profeaaional  and  soientiflo. 

Wire  and  wire  work 

Tallow  and  grease 


Baking  and  yeast  powders 

Book  binding  and  blank-book  nuddag 

Boxea,  £uicy  and  paper 

Braaa  castings 

Carriiges.  wa^ns,  etc 

Coffee  and  spices,  roasted  and  ground 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

I^imitnre 

Hardware 

Iron  bolts,  washem,  nnts,  eto .n. 

Kaolin  and  ground  earth 

LinaoedoU 

ICeat'a-foot  oil 

Patent  medieinea  and  oompoands 

Tin  ware,  copper  ware,  and  sheet-iron  ware 

Toola,  notoutlery 

Woodenware 


Total 


Cottoo  maDufkctarea 
Wool 


Sawed  lamber .... , 

Total 

Orand  total. 


Cotton  Statea. 


None 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Other  States. 


101.300 

318,638 

291,935 

129.702 

1,766,861 

288,328 

26,260 

7,091,959 

1, 800. 873 

2,096,386 

2,644.695 

803,310 

19,330 

10.000 

6,000 

24,000 

645.647 

6,300 

87,900 

10,200 

194, 105 

230.370 

38,600 

159,369 

262,038 

28,200 

4,278,292 

451,201 

699.607 

1.960,680 

8.900 

240.000 

60,795 

700 

600 

409. 932 

2,862.505 

600 

338,350 


30, 126, 457 


15. 038, 712 
16, 786, 767 
80, 018, 858 


61, 744, 337 


01,870,794 


$606,082 

6,253, 088 

1,302,153 

184.555 

526,777 

21, 154, 571 

1. 629, 413 

5,844,587 

2,486,533 

5,629.240 

1, 878. 023 

5, 127, 840 

1.454,001 

9. 345, 750 

1, 502, 513 

1,491,474 

5, 600. 671 

1,030,660 

653,000 

3, 252, 460 

13, 863. 188 

3,654.862 

3,512,4'i3 

9, 635, 300 

4, 616. 028 

26,260,792 

7, 814, 027 

23,8M).672 

10. 272, 567 

2. 084, 287 

207, 286, 609 

265.452,040 

34.  706, 971 

30, 188, 902 

30.611.840 

23, 371, 387 

2, 220, 298 

7,471,742 

12, 468, 171 

48,454,367 

21,296,807 

1.601.194 

19. 054. 423 

13, 535, 908 

2.844,680 

4, 722, 098 

11,817,395 

7,403,615 

10.780,542 

100,463,044 

22,473,693 

38.374,061 

75,885,045 

22.644,793 

9, 83J,  330 

1, 3&'>,  962 

15, 393,  lis 

258,586 

14. 273, 5G2 

45. 2^,  533 

4,235.968 

4,897.124 


1.196.104,265 


176.151,898 
139.894,984 
203,249,871 


519. 296. 253 


1.715^400,518 
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Appendix  P. 

Paroffraphi  of  doubtful  interpretation  in  Hou9t  bill  {H,  E,  9051). 

Compared  with  text  of  pneent  Uw. 

PRS8EKT  LAW.  H^  B.  9051. 


CHEMICALS. 

All  preparations  of  ooal-t^ar,  not  colors 
or  dyes,  not  specially  enamerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centnm 
ad  valorem. 

All  coal-tar  colors  or  dyes,  by  whatever 
name  known  and  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  pro\ided  for  in  this  act,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

All  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  bnds, 
bnlbs,  and  bulbous  roots,  and  excres- 
cences, such  as  nntgalls,  traits,  flowers, 
dried  fibers,  grains,  gums,  and  gnm  resins, 
herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nut's,  roots 
and  stems,  spices,  vegetables,  set^s  (aro- 
matic, not  garden  seeds),  and  seeds  of 
morbid  growth,  weeds,  woods  used  ex- 
pressly for  dyeing,  and  dried  insects,  any 
of  the  foregoing  of  which  are  not  edible, 
but  which  have  been  advanced  in  value 
or  condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or 
by  other  process  of  manufacture,  an*  i  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Opium,  crude,  containing  nine  per  cent, 
and  over  of  morphia,  one  dollar  per  pound. 
The  importation  of  opium,  containing  less 
than  nine  per  cent,  morphia  is  hereby 
prohibited. 


CHEMICALS. 

All  preparations  of  coal-tar  not  colors 
or  dyes,  and  not  acids  of  colors  and  dyea. 
Free  list. 

Aniline  oil  and  its  homolognes.    Free. 


All  barks,  beans,  berries,  balsams,  buds, 
bnlbs,  bulbous  roots,  and  excrescenoBs. 
snch  as  nntgalls,  fruits,  flowers,  dried 
fibers,  grains,  gums,  and  gnm  r^aiiis, 
herbs,  leaves,  lichens,  mosses,  nuts,  roota, 
and  stems,  vegetables,  seeds,  and  seeds 
of  morbid  growth,  weeds,  woods  used  ex- 
pressly for  dyeing,  and  dried  insects,  any 
of  the  foregoing  which  are  not  edible  aud 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for. 
Free  list. 


Opium,  cmde,  and  not  adulterated^  con- 
taining nine  per  centum  and  over  of  mcr- 
phia,  for  medioinal  purposes.    Free  list. 


EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASSWARE. 

Brown  earthenware,  common  stone- 
ware, gas-retorts^  and  stoneware  not  orna- 
mented, twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque, 
earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware  in- 
cluding plaques,  ornaments,  charms, 
vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  printed, 
or  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque 
ware,  plain  white,  and  not  ornamented 
or  decorated  in  any  manner,  fifty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery 
ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edged,  composed 
of  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for  in  tins 
act,  fifty -five  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 


EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASSWARE. 

Brown  earthenware,  common  stone- 
ware, gas-retorts,  and  roofing  tiles  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for»  and 
not  decorated  in  any  manner,  twenty  jier 
centum  ad  valorem. 

China,  xx'i'celain,  parian,  and.  bisqne, 
earthen,  stone,  or  crockery  ware  composed 
of  earthy  or  mineral  substance,  inolndinff 
plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and 
statuettes,  painted,  printed,  enameled  or 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner,  fifty  i>er  centnm  ad  valorem. 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  biaqae 
ware  not  decorated  in  any  manner,  forty 
per  centum  ad  vi^orem. 

White  granite,  common  ware,  plain 
white  or  cream-colored,  lustered  or 
printed  nnder  glaze  in  a  single  color; 
sponged,  dipped,  or  edged  ware,  thirty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockory 
ware,  white,  colored,  or  bisque,  composed 
of  liarthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  spe- 
cially enniuerated  or  provide<l  lor  in  thia 
act,  and  nut  decorated  in  auy  manner, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorf.m. 
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Enoanstio  tilefl,  thirty-five  per  centam 
ad  valorem^ 


Brick,  fire-brick,  and  roofing  and  pav- 
ing tile,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centnm 
ad  valorem. 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials, 
demyohns,  and  carboys  (covered  or  nn- 
covered),  pickle  or  preserve  jars,  and 
otber  plain,  molded,  or  pressed  green  and 
colored  bottle  glass,  not  cut,  engraved,  or 
painted,  and  not  specially  enamerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act,  one  cent  ner 
poand;  if  filled,  and  not  otherwise  in  this 
act  provided  for,  said  articles  shall  pay 
thirty  per  centnm  ad  valorem  in  addition 
to  the  duty  on  the  contents. 


H.  B.  9061. 

Encaustic  tiles,  not  glazed  or  enameled, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

All  glazed  or  enameled  tiles,  forty-five 
per  centum  ad  valprem. 

Brick  other  than  fire-brick.    Free  list. 
Paving  tiles,  not  encaustic,  twenty  per 
centam  ad  valorem. 


Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials, 
demijohns,  "and  carboys  (covered  or  un- 
covered), pickle  or  preserve  jars,  and 
other  plain,  molded,  or  pressed  green  and 
colored  bottle  glass,  not  cat,  engraved,  or 
painted,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  one  cent  per  pound ;  if  filled, 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the 
contents  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
or  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  on  their  value, 
the  value  of  such  bottles,  vials,  or  other 
vessels  shall  be  added  to  the  value  of  the 
contents  for  the  ascertignment  of  the  du- 
tiable value  of  the  latter ;  but  if  filled, 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  aod  the 
contents  are  not  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
dnty  or  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  on  their 
valne,  they  shall  pay  a  daty  of  one  cent 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty,  if  any, 
on  their  contents. 


ICCTAUa. 


Provided  /ttrOtfr,  That  all  iron  bars, 
blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or  shapes  of  any 
kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  wnich  char- 
coal is  used  as  fuel,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
daty  of  twenty-two  dollars  per  ton. 


Sheet  iron,  common  or  black,  thinner 
than  one  inch  and  one-half  and  not  thin- 
ner than  number  twenty  wire  gauge,  one 
And  one-tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

Pravidedf  That  on  all  such  iron  and  steel 
sheets  or  plates  aforesaid,  excepting  on 
what  are  known  commercially  as  tin- 
plates,  teme-plates,  and  taggers  tin,  and 
nereaner  provided  for,  when  galvanized 
or  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter,  or  other 
metals,  or  any  alloy  of  those  metals,  three- 
foortbs  of  one  cent  per  pound  additional. 


Iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  or  tag- 
gers iron  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with 
a  mixtnre  of  which  these  metals  is  a  com- 
pcment  part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other 


Provided  furiher.  That  all  iron  bars, 
blooms,  billets,  or  sizes  or  shapes  of  any 
kind,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  char- 
coal is  used  as  fuel,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
duty  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  per 
ton» 

Sheet  iron,  common  or  black,  thinner 
than  one  inch  and  not  thinner  than  num- 
ber twenty  wire  gauge,  one  cent  per 
ponnd. 

Provided^  That  on  all  snch  iron  and  steel 
sheets  or  plates  aforesaid,  excepting  on 
what  are  known  commercially  as  tin- 
plates,  teme-plates,  and  taggers  tin,  when 
galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc  or  spelter 
or  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of  those  met- 
als, one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound  ad- 
ditional when  not  thinner  tbau  number 
twenty  wire  gauge;  thinner  than  number 
twenty  wire  gau^e  and  not  thinner  than 
number  twenty-  tive  wire  gauge  one-bait 
cent  per  ponnd  additional,  and  when  thin- 
ner than  twenty-five  wire  gauge,  three- 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound  additionaL 

Iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  or  tag- 
gers iron,  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with 
a  mixtnre  of  which  these  metals  is  a  com- 
ponent part,  by  the  dipping  or  any  other 
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process,  and  commercially  koown  as  tin- 
plates,  teme-plates,  and  taggers  tin,  one 
cent  per  pound;  oorragated  or  crimped 
sheet  iron  or  steel,  one  and  foar-tentbs  of 
one  cent  per  pound.  / 

Iron  and  steel  cotton-ties,  or  hoops  for 
baling  purposes,  not  thinner  than  num- 
ber twenty  wire  gauge,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Boiler -tubes,  or  flues,  or'  stays,  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  three  cents  per 
pound. 

Other  wrought  iron  or  steel  tubes  or 
pipes  two  and  one-quarter  ceurs  per 
pound. 

Pnorided,  That  iron  or  steel  wire  covered 
with  cotton,  silk,  pr  other  material,  and 
wire  commonly  known  as  crinoline,  cor- 
set, and  hat  wire,  shall  pay  four  cents  per 
pound  iu  addition  to  the  loregoing  rates : 
And  provided  further^  That  no  article  made 
from  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  of  which  iron 
or  steel  wire  is  a  component  part  of  chief 
value,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  the 
iron  or  steel  wire  from  which  it  is  made 
either  wholly  or  in  part:  And  provided  fur- 
thvr,  That  iron  br  steel  wire-cloths,  and 
iron  or  steel  wire-nettings,  made  in  meshes 
of  any  form,  shall  pay  a  duty  equal  in 
amount  to  that  imposed  on  iron  or  steel 
wire  of  the  same  gauge,  and  two  cents  per 
puuud  iu  addition  thereto.  There  shall 
be  paid  on  galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire 
(except  fence  wire),  one-half  of  one  cent 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rate  imposed 
on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.  On  iron 
wire  rope  and  wire  strand,  one  cent  per 
pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  imposed 
ou-  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.  On 
steel  wire  rope  and  wire  strand,  two  c^nts 
per  pound  in  addition  to  the  rates  im- 
posed on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made. 

All  non-dutiable  crude  minerals,  bat 
which  have  been  advanced  in  value  or 
condition  by  refining  or  grinding,  or  b^ 
other  process  of  manufacture^  not  speci- 
ally enumerated  or  provided  for. 

Clippings  from  new  copper  and  all  com- 
position metal  of  which  copper  is  a  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for  iu  this 
act,  three  cents  per  pound ;  copper  in 
plates,  bars,  ingots,  Chili  or  other  pigs, 
and  in  other  forms,  not  manufactured,  or 
enumerated  in  this  act,  four  cents  per 
pound ;  iu  rolled  plates,  called  braziers' 
copper,  sheets,  rods,  pipes,  and  copper  bot- 
toms, and  all  manuiactures  of  copper,  or 
of  which  copper  shall  be  a  component  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 
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process,  and  commercially  known  as  tfta- 
plates,  terne  -  plates,  and  taggers  tin. 
Free  list. 


Iron  and  steel  cotton-ties  or  hoops  for 
baling  or  other  purposes,  not  thinner 
than  n amber  twenty  wire  gauge.  Free 
list. 

Boiler  tubes,  or  other  tabes,  or  flaes,  or 
stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound. 


Iron  and  steel  wire  and  iron  and  steel 
wire  galvanized,  and  all  manufactares  of 
iron  and  steel  wire  and  of  iron  and  steel 
wire  galvanized  shall  pay  the  dntiee  now 
provided  by  law:  Provided,  That  no  sack 
duty  shall  be  in  excess  of  sixty  per  centom 
ad  valorem. 


Clippings  from  new  oopper  fit  only  for 
remanufactore,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Copper,  in  plates,  bars^  ingots,  Chili  or 
other  pigs,  and  in  other  forms,  not  mana* 
fac tared,  two  cents  per  pound ;  in  rolled 
plates,  called  braziers'  oopper,  sheets, 
rods,  pipes,  aud  copper  bot&ms,  thirty 
per  centam  ad  valorem. 
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Nickel,  iu  ore,  matte,  or  other  crade 
form  not  ready  for  oonBamption  in  the 
arte,  fifteen  cents  per  pound  on  the  nickel 
contained  therein. 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any  kind 
in  which  nickel  is  the  element  pi  chief 
value,  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

Sheathing,  or  yellow  metal,  not  wholly 
of  copper,  nor  wholly  nor  in  part  of  iron, 
nngalvanized,  in  sheets,  fort v-eight  inches 
long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  weigh- 
ing from  fourteen  to  thirty-four  ounces 
per  square  foot,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  nickel,  pewter, 
tin,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  or  any 
other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured,  forty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 
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Nickel  in  ore  or  matte,  ten  cents  per 
pound  on  the  nickel  contained  therein. 


Sheathing,  or  yellow  metal,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


Manufactures,  articles,  or  wares,  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  copper, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  manu- 
factures, articles,  or  wares  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for,  composed  of 
iron,  steel,  lead,  nickel,  pewter,  tin,  zinc, 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  or  any  other  metal, 
or  of  which  any  of  the  foregoing  metals 
may  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured,  forty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Machinery  designed  for  the  conversion 
of  jute  or  Jute  butts  into  cotton  bagging, 
to  wit,  cards,  roving  frames,  winding 
frames,  and  softeners.    Free  list. 


WOOD. 

Timber,  squared  or  sided,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
one  cent  per  cubic  foot. 

Sawed  boards,  plank,  deals,  and  other 
lumber  of  hemlock,  white- wood,8ycamore, 
and  bass-wood,  one  dollar  per  one  thou- 
sand teet,  board  measure ;  all  other  arti- 
cles of  sawed  lumber,  two  dollars  per  one 
thousand  feet,  board  measure.  But  when 
lumber  of  any  sort  is  planed  or  finished, 
in  addition  to  the  rates  herein  provided, 
there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  for  each 
side  BO  planed  or  finished,  fifty  cents  per 
one  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  ioid 
if  planed  on  one  side  and  tongued  and 
grooved,  one  dollar  per  one  Ihounand  feet, 
board  measure.  And  if  plaued  on  two 
sides,  and  tongued  and  grooved,  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  per  one  tbonsand  feet, 
boanl  measure.  , 


WOOD. 

Timber,  squared  or  sided.    Free  list. 


Sawed  boards,  plank^  deals,  and  all 
other  *  articles  of  sawed  lumbJDr.  Free 
list. 


8UGAB. 

All  other  confectionery,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  'lor  in  this  act, 
made  wholly  or  io  part  of  sugar,  and 
on  sugars  after  being  refined,  when  tinc- 
tured, colored,  or  in  any  way  adulterated, 
valued  at  thirty  cents  per  pound  or  less 
ten  cents  per  pound. 


8UOAB. 

All    other    confectionery, 
centum  ad  valorem. 


forty    per 
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Confectionery  valued  above  thirty  cents 
per  pound,  or  when  oold  by  the  box,  pack- 
age, or  otherwise  than  by  the  pound,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


H.R.006L 


PROVISIONS. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bice,  cleaned,  two  and  one-fourth  cents  Biee,  cleaned,  two  cents  per  poand ; 

per  pound;  uncleaned,  one  and  one-half  uncleaned,  or  rice  free  of  the  outer  hall, 

cents  per  pound.  and  still  having  the  inner  cuticle  on,  one 

and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound. 

Paddy,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  Faddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on, 

pound.  one  cent  per  pound. 

Beef  and  pork,  ham  and  bacon.  Heat,  game,  and  poultry  free. 


COTTON  HAKUFACTURBS. 

All  manufactures  of  cotton,  not  spe- 
cially enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  and  corsets,  of  whatever  material 
composed,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

FLAX,   HEMP,   AND  JUTB. 

Sunn,  sisal-grass,  and  other  vegetable 
substanceeu  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act,  fifteen  dollars 
per  ton. 

Brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks,  can- 
vas, paddincs,  cot  bottoms,  diapers, 
crash,  huckabacks,  handkerchiefs,  lawns, 
and  other  manufactures  of  flax,  jute  or 
hemp,  or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided f3r  in  this  act,  thirty -five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


COTTON  UANX7FACTURES. 

On  all  cotton  cloth,  forty  per  eentom 
ad  valorem. 


Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  yarns,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Burlaps,  not  exceeding  sixty  inches  in 
width,  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which 
flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value  (except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for 
bagging  for  cotton),  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Bags  and  bag{]^ing,  and  like  manufact- 
ures, uot  spocially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  iu  this  act.  (except  bagging  for 
cotton),  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
flax,  hemp,  jute,  gunny  cloth,  gunny  bags, 


FLAX,   HEMP,  AND  JUTB. 

Sunn,  sisal-^rass,  and  •ther  vegetable 
fibers.    Free  list. 


Brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks,  can- 
vas, paddings,  cot  bottoms,  diapers,  craah, 
huckabacks,  handkerchiefs,  lawns,  or 
other  manufactures  of  flax,  jute,  or  hetnp^ 
or  of  which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp  shall  be 
the  component  material  of  chief  valae, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for, 
t\ienty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Pre  ■ 
videdf  That  cufls,  collars,  shirts,  and  other 
manufactures  of  wealing  apparel,  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  oi  linen,  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  hydraulic 
hose,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  yams,  and  all 
twines  of  hemp^  jute,  jute  butts,  sunn, 
sisal-grass,  ramie,  and  China  grass,  fif- 
teen per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Burlaps,  not  exceeding  sixty  inches  in 
width,  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of  which 
flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  ei/her  of  them, 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
value.    Free  list. 


Bags  of  jute  for  gi'ain.     Free  list. 

Bags  and  bagging,  and  like  mann£act* 
iires,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  including  bagging  for  cotton, 
composed  wholly  or  in  j^^  of  flax,  heap^ 
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or  other  material,  forty  per  oentnm  ad    Jnte,  fipnny  oloib,  gnnny  bags,  or  other 
valorem.  material,  three^ighths  oepts  per  pound. 

Bagging  for  cotton,  or  other  mannfact- 
ores  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  suitable  to  the  nsea 
for  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied,  com- 
posed in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  Jute, 
jute  butts,  flax,  gunny  bags,  gunny  cloth, 
or  other  material,  and  valued  at  seven 
cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  one  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  over 
seven  cents  per  square  yard,  two  cents 
per  pound. 

Grass-cloth,  and  other  manufactures  of        Grass-cloth,  and  other  manufactures  of 
Jut^,  ramie,  China,  and  sisal  crass,  not  sne-    Jute,  ramie,  Cnina,  and  sisal  grass,  not  spe- 


cially enumerated  or  provided  for  in  tnis 
act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

Carpets  and  carpetings  of  wool,  flax,  or  ' 
cotton,  or  parts  of  either  or  other  mate- 
rial, not  otherwise  herein  specified,  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem :  and  mats,  rugs, 
screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  and 
other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpetings, 
ahall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty 
herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting 
of  like  character  or  description ;  and  the 
duty  on  all  other  mats  not  exclusively  of 
vegetable  material,  screens,  hassocks,  and 
rags,  shall  be  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PAPER. 

Paper  boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  boxes, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


Paper-hannngs  and  paper  for  screens 
or  fire-boards,  paper  antiquarian,  demy, 
drawing,  elephant,  foolscap,  imperial, 
letter,  note,  and  all  other  paper  not 
apeclally  enumerated  or  provided  for  in 
thia  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 


SUNDRIES. 

Bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  composed  of  chip, 
grass,  palm-leaf,  willow,  or  straw,  or  any 
other  vegetable  substance,  hair,  whale- 
bone, or  other  material,  not  specially 
enomerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
thirty  per  centom  ad  valorem* 


cially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  twen- 
ty-five per  centum  ad  valorem :  Providedf 
That  as  to  Jute,  jute  butts,  sunn,  and  sisal 

frass,  and  manufactures  thereof,  except 
urlaps,  not  exceeding  sixty  inches  in 
width,  this  act  shall  take  efiect  January 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine ; 
and  as  to  flax,  hemp,  manilla,  aod  other 
like  substitutes  for  hemp,  and  the  manu- 
factures thereof,  upon  July  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

WOOL  AND  WOOLKNS. 

All  other  carpets  and  carpetings,  drug- 
eets,  bookings,  mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers, 
hassocks,  bedsides  of  wool,  flax,  cotton,  or 
parts  of  either,  or  other  materiid,  forty 
per  c^itum  ad  valorem. 


Paper  boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  boxes, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  twenty-five 
per  centom  ad  valorem. 

Paper-hangings,  and  paper  for  screens 
or  fire-boards,  sux^ace-coated  paper,  and 
all  manufactures  of  which  snrSace-coated 
paper  is  a  component  material  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  card  board,  paper 
antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  elephant, 
foolscap,  imperial,  letter,  note,  and  all 
other  paper  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

SUNDRIES. 

Bonnets,  hats,  and  hoods  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  composed  of  hair, 
whalebone,  or  any  vegetable  material, 
and  not  specially  enumerated  or  providea 
for,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Bulbs  and  bolboos  roots,  not  mediclnftL 
and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
for  in  this  act,  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  common  palm- 
leaf  fans,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

• 

Feathers  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  not 
dressed,  colored,or  manufactured, twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  when  dressed, 
colored,  or  manufactured,  including 
dressed  and  finished  birds,  for  millinery 
ornaments,  and  artificial  and  ornamental 
feathers  and  flowers,  or  parts  thereof,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  for  millt- 
nery  use,  not  specially  ^numerated  or  pro- 
vided fur  in  this  act,  fiffty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Gloves,  kid  or  leather,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, wholly  or  partially  manufactured, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 


• 

Gutta-percha,  manufactured,  and  all 
articles  of,  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Hair,  human,  bracelets,  braids,  chains, 
rings,  curls,  and  ringlets,  composed  of  hair, 
or  of  which  hair  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  thirty-five  per  centum 
surl  valorem. 

Curled  hair,  except  of  hogs,  used  for 
beds  or  mattresses,  twenty-live  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

Hats,  and  so  forth,  materials  for :  Braids, 
plaits,  fiats,  laces,  trimmings,  tissues,  wil- 
low sheets  and  squares,  used  for  making 
or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods, 
cumposed  of  straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf, 
willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance or  material,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hemp  seed  and  rape  seed,  and  other  oil 
seeds  of  like  character,  other  than  linseed 
or  flaxseed,  one  quarter  of  one  cent  p6r 
pound. 

Garden  seeds,  except  seed  of  the  sugar 
beet,  twenty  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

Marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rough,  or 
squared,  sixty-live  cents  per  cubic  foot; 
veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  other- 
wise, including  marble  slabs  and  marble 
paving  tiles,  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
cubic  foot. 


H.B.906L 

Bulbs  and  bulbons  roots,  not  medicinmL 
Free  list. 


Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  palm-leaf  £ui8, 
of  whatever  material  composed,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Feathers  of  all  kinds,  crude  or  ^ot 
dressed,  colored,  or  manufactured.  Froo 
lUt. 

Feathers  of  all  kinds,  when  dressed^ 
colored,  or  manufactured,  inclndine 
dressed  and  finished  birds  and  artificiid 
and  ornamental  feathers  and  flowers,  or 
parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material  com- 
posed, not  sj^cially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Gloves,  of  all  descriptions,  whoKy  or 
partially  manufactured,  forty  per  eentom 
ad  valorem :  Provided^  That  gloves  made 
of  silk  taffeta  shall  be  taxed  fifty  per  cen- 
tnm ad  YaioreoL 

Gutta-percha,  manufactured,  and  all 
articles  of  hard  rubber  not  specially  cdq- 
merated  or  provided  for,  thirty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem. 

Bracelets,  braids,  chains,  rings,  oorla, 
and  ringlets  composed  of  hair,  or  of  which 
hair  is  the  component  materiid  of  chief 
value,  and  all  manufactures  of  human 
hair,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Curled  hair,  for  beds  or  mattresses. 
Free  list. 


Hats,  materials  for:  Braids,  plaits,  flats, 
willow  sheets  and  squares,  fit  only  for  use 
in  making  or  ornamenting  hats.  Wnnets, 
and  hoods,  composed  of  straw,  chip,  grass, 
palm- leaf,  willow,  hair,  whalebone,  or  any 
vegetable  material,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for,  twenty  per  centum 
ahd  valorem. 


Hemp  and  rape  seed,  and  other  oil-seeds 
of  like  character.    Free  list. 


Garden  seeds.    Free  list. 

Beans,  pease,  and  split  pease.    Free  list. 

Marble  of  all  kinds,  in  block,  rough,  or 
squared,  forty  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Marble,  sawed,  drt'ssed,  or  otherwise, 
Inolnding  marble  slabs  and  marble  pav- 
ing tiles,  eighty-five  cents  per  cubic  foot. 
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Bags,  of  whateyer  material  composed, 
flmd  not  apeoially  enumerated  or  provided 
fbr  in  this  act,  ten  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

Battans  and  reeds,  mana&ctoredy  bat 
not  made  up  into  completed  articles,  ten 
per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

Salt,  in  baffs,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other 
paokaffee,  tTfeive  cents  per  one  hnndred 
ponnds ;  \n  balk,  eight  cents  per  one  hnn- 
dred pounds :  Provided^  That  exporters 
of  meats,  whether  packed  or  smoked, 
which  have  been  cared  in  the  United 
States,  with  imported  salt,  shall,  npon 
•a^sfactory  proof,  nnder  snch  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
sorihe,  that  such  meats  have  been  cured 
with  imported  salt,  have  refunded  to  them 
from  the  Treasurv  the  duties  paid  oh  the 
Sal  1 80  used  in  cniing  snch  exported  meats, 

t amounts  not  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
s:  And  provide  furikeTf  That  imported 
salt  in  bond  may  be  used  in  cnrin^^  fish 
taken  by  vessels  bcensed  to  engage  in  the 
fisheries,  and  in  curing  fish  on  the  shores 
of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  nnder  such  regulations  as  the  Seo- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasury  shaU  prescribe: 
and  upon  proof  that  the  salt  has  been  used 
for  either  of  the  purposes  stated  in  this 
proviso,  the  duties  on  the  same  shall  be 
remitted. 

Stones^  unmanufactured  or  undressed, 
freestone,  granite,  sandstone^  and  all 
building  or  monumental  stone,  except 
marble,  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  per  ton ; 
and  npon  stones  as  al>ove,  hewn,  dressed, 
or  poushed,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 


H.B.9061. 


Eaffs,  of  whate  ver  material  composed, 
reelifl 


Strings :  All  strings  of  catgut,  or  any 
other  like  material,  other  than  strings  for 
mnrical  instruments,  twenty -five  per 
oentom  ad  valorem. 

Watches,  watch-cases,  watch-move- 
i^ents,  parts  of  watches,  and  watch  ma- 
terials, not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per 
centnm  ad  valorem. 


Webbing,  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  or 
aoy  other  materials^  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty- 
five  per  oentom  ad  valorem. 

&Bep.2332— — 6 


Free  list. 


Battans  and  reeds,  manufactnred  but 
not  made  up  into  finished  articles.  Free 
list. 

Salt,  in  ba^  s  acks,  barrels,  or  other 
packages,  or  in  bulk,  when  imported  Irom 
any  country  which  does  not  charee  an  im- 

e>rt  duty  upon  salt  exported  from  the 
nited  States.    Free  list. 


Stones,  nnmanu&otuied  or  nndressed. 
freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  idi 
building  or  monumental  stone.  Free 
list. 


All  strings  of  e ut  or  any  other  like  ma- 
teriaL    Froe  list. 


Watches,  watch-cases,  watch-move- 
ments, parts  of  watches,  watch-glasses, 
and  watch-keys,  whether  separately 
packed  or  otherwise,  and  watch  materials 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Webbing,  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  or 
a  mixture  of  these  materials,  not  specially 
enumerate  or  provided  for  in  tnis  act, 
thirty  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 


6d  BEVISION  of  tHE  TABIFF. 

Appbitoiz  Q. 

^loitd  by  B 


AitUlf. 

^^^r*" 

By  H.  asm. 

SatM. 

Itodne. 

Mpnawt 

»•  !«'<«>' 

""t 

Mperomt 

U 

lSCU.p«'p«U.d.. 

»P«r««t 

Free 

_^ ^.nvi~t 

»!«■"»* 

»_i,     -rf  iii,.~. 

»P"<>«"' 

WpMcwt 

Add^ 

10ou.p»p.m>d.. 

acta,  per p<»Da.. 

Boncio- 

leu-p^pmoid.. 
8ct..p<.rpoii.>d.. 
•Ipwpould 

A<>t.p«i»mid. 

BOcM-ptrpmrnd. 
Tr^ 

lDci7>Ul.ori{«>o>d 

Bot^pnpoozul... 
Sata-porpoaDd... 

DDtipecl>li>eniuii<inl«loipraTldedfor 

Hnml 

QIjoeil»- 

"^SSSSSS 

IoU.p«poniKl... 

....do 

Soti.p«pM«l... 

IH 

In«io- 

Cunln^ 

Moto.p«rp«(iikd. 
ActpwpoBBd. 

Inn..iilph.to»t<>r(»ppm. 

....do 

IM 

I 
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ChwnlimU,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.— ConiiBiMd. 
Lead,  Metaleof: 

BrowD  ........................... 

White 

ifitnte  of 

liooriee: 

PteieorroUe 


Iiogfrood  end  other  dye-wooda,  eztnustt,  and  de- 
oootiont 


Calcined 

Carbonate  oi;  medidnal 

Salphate  of^  or  Bpeom  salts . 


Mineral  waters,  all  imitations  of  natnrai  mineral 
waters,  and  all  artifloial  mineral  waters 


Present  rates  of 
duty. 


Morphia,  or  morphine,  and  salts  thereof 

Opiom— 

Crade,  containing  9  per  cent,  and  over  of 
morphia 


Phosphorus 


Bicarbonate  of;  or  ssleratns,  oaidned  or  pearl- 


Carbonate  of;  orfhsed 

Canstio 

Chlorate  of. 

Chromate  and  bichromate  of. 

Cmde 

Kitrate  of;  or  saltpeter— 

Cmde 

xteflneQ  ••••«««•■••••««••••■ 
Pmsslateof— 

Bed 

Yellow 

Sulphate  of 


Bicarbonate  of;  or  saperoacbonate  of. 

Hydrate  or  caustic 

Sal,  or  soda  crystals 

Silicate  oC;  or  other  alkaline  silicate. . 
Sulphate  of— 

Glanber  salts 


flslt^he,  erode  or  refined,  or  niter-cake, 


4  ota.  per  poond . 
6  ots.  per  pound  . 
8  cts.  per  pound  . 

7|ots.  per  pound. 
10  per  cent 


10  cts.  per  pound. 
6  ets.  per  pound  . 
I  ct.  per  poond  . . 


80  per  cent... 
$1  per  ounce 


ByH.B.ODOL 


5  cts.  per  pound 
3  cts>  per  pound 
2  cts.  per  pOund 

6  cts.  per  pound 


7  cts.  per  pound 

8  cts.  per  pound  . 
i  ct.  per  pound  . 


91  per  pound 

10  cts.  perponnd.. 

1|  cts.  per  pound. . 

to  per  cent 

....do 

8  cts.  per  pound  .. 

....do 

30  per  cent 


Pree 

M  cts.  per  ounce. 


Flee. 
Free 


lot  per  pound — 
1|  cts.  per  pound.. 

10  cts.  per  poond. . 
5  cte.  per  pound. . . 
20  per  cent 


1|  cts.  per  pound 
let  per  pound .. 
I  cL  per  pound  — 
lot  per  pound.: 


20  per  cent. 
.,..do 


I  ct  per  pound . . 

Free 

...do 

...do 

2|  cts.  per  pound 
Free 


Free 

1  ct  per  pound  . 

7  cts.  per  pound 

8  cts.  per  pound 
Free 


Beduc- 
tion. 


lot  per  pound... 
I  ct  per  pound... 
I  ct  per  pound... 
ict  per  pond... , 


60 
M 
88 


100 


40 
00 

100 
60 


100 
100 


60 
100 
100 
100 

17 
100 

100 


81 
41 

100 

00 
60 
60 


100 


BETI8I0N   OF  THE  TARIFF. 


AltldM. 

PnM-ttM«o( 
do^. 

B.B.SIIEL 

BMe*. 

Bodao- 

M,  «to.-C«itIinad. 

•«>P«t«. 

fV  per  ton 

■ 
lOperoeDt 

PWA 

•»P«^*« 

.  tNtrrha.  b*la«w.  Inida.  bnlbi 
1,  (hiito.  flowen.  dried   flbsn, 

nUblta.  u*dB  (ftrotnatlo.  not 

iioCedibI(>,ba(wMDfa  h«T«b««n 
n  nlna  or  nondltlon  b;  reflnlDK 
,  or  b7  other  prooeM  of  nuaa- 

,pf.>pllM«7.b.wtt: 

■pe^ot  tor  any  dtaeue  or  dl*- 

r  aActlona  whatever,  aflbotlDR 

leU.p«poqBd... 

sffir:^.'?.?!"?*-"- 

•LMpMlm 

»oUp«po™d.. 

loto.p.rpemri... 

llDU.perp<Huid.. 

H  ete.  per  pound.  . 
aet«.p«poond... 

,.. 

Free 

tare*  of  ^ 

?'S;^SSS!„Sfffi^.'T 

'U 

,l»«.li.£>rt«,Chm  or  other  plft 

«cti.peri»Mid... 
»»««»»- 

sKs:?;r'.:'.r::r^ 

U 
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ArtlolM. 


and  miAiihotiiiM  of— Gontfnoed. 


Shetthing:  or  yenowmetal.  not  wIioUt  of  copper, 
louj  nor  in  nart  of  iron,  nngarruiisea,  in 
"  »  long  I    ■  "  * 
weighing  from  14  to  M  oonoee  per  sqoMO  foot 


nor  who]  ^ 

■heeU  48lnoheft  long  und  MinoLee  wide,  and 


Kannihctoree,  articles,  or  waree  not  tpeoially 
ennmersted  or  proTioed  fior,  compoaecfwhol^ 
or  in  nart  of  copper,  whether  partly  or  wlioUy 

^    mawnfactored 


Pzeaent  rfttea  of 
duty. 


86  per  cent. 


Cotton,  mannlkotaree  of: 


Thread,  yam,,  wurpe,  or  warp>yams, whether 
•ingle  or  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of 
single  by  twisting  two  or  more  sinrie  yams 
together,  whether  on  beams  or  in  onndles, 
skeins,  or  cops,  or  in  sny  other  form— 

Ysloed  at  not  exceeding  26  cents  per 
poond 


Yslned  at  over  25  end  not  exceeding  40 
cents  per  ponnd 


Tslaed  at  oyer  40  and  not  exceeding  60 
cents  per  poond 


Ysloed  at  over  50  and  not  excfeding  00 
cents  per  poond • 


Yslaed  at  over  60  and  not  exceeding  70 
cents  per  poond 

Yslaed  at  orer  70  and  not  exceeding  80 
cents  i>er  poond 


46peroent. 


10cts.perponaA. 
15  ots.  per  poond. 


H.B.8061. 


80  per  cent. 


I 


20  cts.  per  ponnd. . 


25  ots.  per  ponnd. 


88  cts.  per  ponnd. 


Ysloed  at  orer  80  cents  and  not  exceed- 
ing $1  per  ponnd 


Yalned  at  orer  $1  per  ponnd. 
Thread  on  spools— 

Of  100  yards  each  spool 


Kot  exceeding  100  threads  to  the  sqnsrelnoh, 
ooontlng  the  w«rp  snd  illUng— 

Not  bleached,  dyed,  edored,  stained, 
painted,  or  piinled,  Tslned  at  8  cents  or 
less  per  square  ysid 


Bleached,  TsIned  at  10  cents  or  less  per 
sqoareyard 

Dyed,  colored,  stained, '  painted,  or 
printed,  valoed  at  18  cents  or  less  per 
square  yard 


Exceeding  100  and  not  exceeding  200  threads 
to  the  square  inch,  counting  ue  warp  and 
flUing— 

Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained, 
painted,  or  printed,  yalned  at  8  cents 
or  less  per  square  yard 


Bleached,  yalned  at  10  cents  or  less  per 
square  yard 


Dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or 
print«  d,  valued  at  18  .cents  or  less  per 
sqtiaro  yard 


88  cts. per  pound..,  ....do 

48  cts. per  pound.. 
50  per  cent 


7cts.perdoaen. 


2|cts.persq.  yd. 
8|cts.persq.  yd. 

4)  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 


8  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

4  cts. per  sq. yd. 

5  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 


86 


40fereflBt. 


.do 


.do 


40  per  cent. 
...do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


.do 


Bedoc* 
tion. 


14 


{ 


81 
17 
18 
12 
81 
18 


47 


45 


47 


18 


70 
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ArlldM. 


(kMoa^  mannfietQrea  of^-Contiimed. 

Clotb— Contbraed. 

Exeeedlng  200  threadii  to  the  sqiuie  inoli, 
oonntii^;  the  warp  and  flUinft— 

Koi  btoMhed.  dyed,  colored,    staliied, 
painted,  or  printed— 

Talned  at  10  oente  or  lets  per  square 
jrard 


Bleached— 

Valued  at  12  oenta  or  less  per  aqnare 
yard 


Djrod,    colore^,    stained,    painted, 
printed— 


or 


Yalned  at  ^5  cents  or  less  per  square 
yard 


Bartlhiyn,  stone,  and  china  ware: 
Biloks  and  tiles— 

Brick,  other  than  flie-hnck 

Tiles,  encaustic 

Tiles,  glased  or  enameled  . . 


Brown  earthenware,  common  stoneware,  gas  re- 
tarts,  and  stoneware  not  ornamented 

China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisqae  ware,  plain 
white,  and  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any 
manner 


China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen, 
stone,  and  crockery  ware,  indading  plaqaes, 
ornaments,  charms,  rases,  and  stataettes, 
painted,  printed,  or  gilded,  or  otherwlae  deco- 
rated or  ornamented  in  any  manner  


All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware, 
white,  glased,  or  edged,  composed  of  earthy  or 
mineral  sabstances,  not  specially  ennmerated 
or  provided  for , 


Flsacy  articles: 

Beads  and  bead  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  except 
amber  beads 


Canes  and  sticks  for  walking— 
Unished , 


TTnflnished 
Bon^  and  toys. 


Fans  of  all  kinds,  except  common  palm*leaf  ftans, 
of  whaterer  material  composed 


Feathers,  not  artificial,  dot  elsewhere  spedfled— 

Orod^  or  not  dressed,  colored,  or  manntiict' 
nred— 

Ostrich 

Another 


Present  rates  of 
dnty* 


4ots.  persq.yd... 


6  ots.  per  sq.  yd. 


6  ots.  per  sq.  yd. 


20  per  cent. 
SSperoent. 
00  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

66  per  cent. 


00  per  cent. 


66  per  cent. 


60  per  cent. 


36  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
86  per  cent. 


.do 


26peireeBt. 
....dD 


ByH.B.0051. 


tfpereenft. 


.do 


.do 


Free , 

80  per  cent.. 
45  per  cent.. 


aOpereent. 


40  pw  cent. 


60  per  cent. 


86peroent. 


40  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 


Free 

80  percent. 


.do 


Am.. 


80 


17 


100 

14 
U 

90 

S7 


17 


100 
14 


14 


100 
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Artides. 


FMtben,  not  artiflclal,  eto.^€ontiniied. 

DresMd,  colored,  or  manafikctared,  iDcIading 
diMMd  ftnd  flnlahed  birds  for  milUneiy  or- 
naments— 


Ostnoh.. 
Another 


Veatbers  and  flowers,  artifloial  and  ornamental, 
or  parts  thereot  of  whaterer  material  oom> 
posed,  for  millinery  nse,  not  specially  enumer- 
ated or  provided  for 


PevAimery,  cosmetica,  and  toilet  preparations- 
All  toQel  preparations  whatever,  not  else- 
where specined 


Uttz,  hemp,  jnte,  and  other  textile  grasses  and  Tega* 
table  snostanoes,  and  mannfaotures  of: 

XJnnannflMstnred— 

Flax— 

Haokled,  known  as  "dressed  line** 

Kol  haekled  or  dressed 

cnraw 

Tow  of. 

Hemp 

Hemp,  tow  of................................ 


Iffanilla  and  other  like  snbstitates  for  hemp, 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for. . . 


Jute 

Jntebutta 
Sisal  grass 


Other  vegetable  snbstanoes,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for < 


Thread,  twinot  and  paek  thread,  flax  or  linen 


Vlax. 


Grass  {China  grass) .-. 

Hemp 

Jnte 


Bsggingfor  ootton,  or  other  mannfactores  not 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  suit- 
able to  the  uses  for  wliich  cotton  bagging  is 
applied,  oompoeed  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
hemp,  jnte,  Jute  butts,  flax,  gunny  bags, 
gunny  doth,  or  other  materials,  valued  m  7 
oeots  or  leas  per  square  yard 


Bags  and  bagging  and  like  manufactures,  not 
spedally  enumerated  or  provided  for  (ex- 
cept bagging  for  cotton),  composed  wnoUy 
or  in  part  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  gunny  oloth, 
fanny  bags,  or  other  material 


Present  rates  of 
duty. 


60  par  cent. 
...do 


.do 


.do 


$40  per  ton. 
taoperton. 
|6 per  ton.. 
$10  per  ton . 
$25  per  ton. 
$10  per  ton. 

$25  per  ton. 
$15  per  ton. 
SOperoent. 
$5  per  ton.. 
$15  per  ton. 


.do 


40  per  cent. 

86  per  cent. 
SOperoent. 
85  per  cent. 
...do 


By  H.  B.  9$5]. 


Bates. 


liots.  per  pound.. 


86peroent. 
...do 


.do 


80  percent. 


$10  per  ton. 

Free 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


a6peroent. 


Beduc 
tion. 


80 


40 


40  per  cent 


16  per  oant .  .^  • . . . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 


I  et  per  pound . 


.^ 


75 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

88 

67 
25 
67 
07 


75 
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Irtlolot 

^^i.r"" 

BjH.B.»W. 

BMuotAMj. 

«•& 

CogODoed. 

iched  Itanu.  dosk*.  cuvu, 
b<itioiiiii.  dlipou.  craab.  bnok- 
lercbierg,  and  lawoa.  of  flu. 
orof  whioh  flax,  JnU.  or  bemp 
s]  mneat  maleriaTof chief  Taloe 

Ml«r«»t 

Wptro"' 

"per™' 

»»  per  cent 

»P~o«t 

» 

aperomt 

Ij 

.•;j,sa?r'"."'.-= 

atlona  or.  floot-clntb   o«nif« 
ore,  or  hemp,  orof  whkbflni, 
,orellbFroflhem.ibiillbetbe 

Hoan.   BtBiDpe^.  painted,  or 
Uothurml-dDlhfoKe|.E«mi 
wnUrproof  cloth,  not  other- 

a>p«r«»' 

Stpetoent 

la  and  other,  of  Oax  or  hemp, 

■main 

40  per  cent 

Bote,  per  pound... 
H  eta.  per  ponnd. . 

- 

SSporoent 

ill.      „t.rtwl 

he         tarred 

do 

ftetanm  not  ■pecUlly  enumer- 
<r  wblch  at.1  iibill  be  the  com- 

■nponeut  loawrlal  of  chief 

notebMvhenapMilled: 

lot.  per  ponnd... 

2qti  per  ponnd.. . 
8ota.p«  ponnd. . 

lot.p«t  pound.. . 
Uott.  pet  ponnd 

Hota.pnpoDDd. 

lot  perpoQBd.-. 
letpetpooBd... 

^db-n- 

n 
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n 


At^^I^ 


Artiolet  of  glMS.  oat,  engraved,  painted,  ool- 
ored,  printed,  ttained,  liWerea,  or  guded 
(not Indoding nUte-glans,  silvered orlook- 
ing-gUas  plaie),  porcelain  and  Bohemian 
glMS,  ohemioal  Klanware,  painted  glass- 
ware, and  atainea  glass  


Cylinder,  erown,  and  oommon  window-glass,  nn- 
poUalied- 

AboTo  10  by  15  inobee  and  not  exceeding  16 
bySAinehea 


Above  16  by  24  inches  and  not  exceeding  24 
byMiBohea 

AU  above  84  by  80  inches 

GenuBi  looking-glass  plates  of  blown  glass 

Cylinder  and  orown  glass,  polished,  nnsilvered— 

An  above  24  by  60  hiohes 

oaat»  poUabed,  silvered,  or  looking- 


^bMS 


Above  24  by  86  Inches  and  not  exceeding  24 
by  60  inohes 

AU  above  24  by  60  inches 


An  other  manofiMtares  of  glass,  or  of  which  glass 
shall  be  the  oomponent  material  of  chief  valne, 
not  specially  enomerated  or  provided  for 


Olaoa  platea  or  disks  for  spectacles 

Gold  and  silver,  mannflMtaxes  ot: 

Gold  and  silver,  nannftotnres  of,  not  specially 
enomerated  or  provided  for 


Grease,  not  elsewhere  specified:  All  other  grease, 
not  especially  enomerated  or  provided  for 


G«Bpowder  and  all  exploeive  sobstances : 

Parcossioii  c^m 

Gon-wadsofalldesoriptions 

Hair,  not  elsewhere  specified,  and  manoftictores  of: 
Ootled  hatr,  exoept  of  hogs,  oaed  for  bedaormat- 


Baw,  ondean,  and  not  drawn 

Clean  or  drawn,  bot  not  manofoctored 
y^^^^fanfar^  -...■..L,..n..xxii...i.... 


Bracelets,  braids,  chains,  rings,  carls,  ringlets 
composed  of  hair,  or  of  whicn  hair  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  valoe 


Hattaes*  pinah,  ooopoaed  of  ailk,  or  of  sQk  and  cotton 


Present  rates  of 
doty. 


45  per  cent. 


licts.perpoand.. 

2|cts.perpoand.. 
2|ctSr per  pound., 
same  as  cylinder. . 

40  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 


85cts.per  sq.foot. 
60  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 


45  per  cent. 
...do 


45  per  cent. 
10  percent. 

40  per  cent. 
85  per  cent 

« 

25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 
85  per  cent. 


...do 

26  per  cent. 
SS'perocnt. 


By  H.  B.  9051. 


Bates. 


40  percent. 


l|ots.per  poond. 

2cts.perpoand.. 
2|  cts.  per  poond. 
Free 


80  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 


25  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 
45  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 


40  per  cent. 
Free 


40  per  cent. 
Free 


30  per  cent 
25  per  cent 


Free 


...do 

20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


...do 

15  per  cent. 
80  percent. 


Bedoc- 
tion. 


PereL 
U 


14 

15 

12 

166 


U 
106 

11 
106 

26 
29 


106 


106 


29 


46 
41 


REVISION  OF  THE  TABIFF. 


ArtiolM. 

^~"inS!-  "' 

-      -BrH.B.IIKI. 

Batea. 

^-r 

»P«<»lt 

MP"'""' 

FftL 

mvactBt 

Mperaant 

•odmuiDbcnmaf. 

•«-np«t« 

mpwton 

IM 

^^■Danori^n  oriwS^at^ 

(M  pet  ion 

U 

lla  or  rodi.  leu  (two  ^al  1  loeh  In 

Iftoliperpciima. 

l.t^pH'ponnd.... 

4a  not  laH  thiD  1  Inch  wide  nor  !«■ 

Aotporpoond... 
lActa-perpoond 

Aot-perpwcd... 
lot.p«p«u,d...- 

Ma  tban  1  loch  wide  or  !«■  than  |  of 
b  tUobiRHindlroD  Iru  than  lof  1 
and  uot  i«>  than  A  of  1  Inch  In  Slam. 
and  aqoare  Inn  U,h  tban  f  ot  1  Incb 

larorrallwaTi— 

•IT.  M  pet  too.-. 
(IClOporton... 

115  pel  tun 

IrwalghtoK  not  over  a  poind,  to  the 

rallwav  bai«.irelsbliig  mors  than  3i 

(liWperton... 

mvrua 

1  or  uetloDS  of  oolumna  and  poMa, 
and  bnlb  b«u»-,  and  building  finna. 
her  with  all  airuDtnralabapea  of  Iron 

Iletaperponnd. 

.Vot.p«  pound... 

n 

t,  blooini.  blanha.  lncDta.Ho.,of  atwl- 

.^SK'i'S'tSSS'tt 

aota.peTponna. 
tS  per  cent 

ltota.perpo«i>d. 

1,  or  hoopg  forbaUng  pnrpowa.  of  Iron 
.  uot  thinner  than  So.  W.  wire  Eiiico  . 

1.  ■erall.  or  cUwr  Iron,  B  Inobea  or  tea* 

IT  (kan  So.  10  andnot  thinner  than  So. 

lAotap.rpoo«d 
lAotB-perponnd 

lA'ta-poipoand- 
lAetaparpowid. 

irtkBiVo.M.wlraBu« 

T 
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AitlolM. 


pTMont  imtesof 
dnty. 


B7H.B.M51. 


Sodno* 
tion. 


ftDd  steel,  ftnd  mmnfaotniee  of— Centfamed. 

Sheets,  plstoe,  end  tsfcgen  iron— 

Sheet'lron,  oommon  or  Uack— 

Thinner  than  *1|  inches  and  not  thinner 
tiumKo.  20,  wire  gauge 

Thinner  than  ^a  20  and  not  thinner  than 
Na  35,  wire  gauge 

Thinner  than  Ko.  25  and  not  thinner  than 
Na  29,  wire  gauge 

Sheets  and  plates  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid,  or 
by  any  other  material  or  process,  and  cold- 
rolled— 


Thinner  than  *l^  inches  and  not  thinner 
than  No.  20,  wire  gauge 


Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  than 
No.  25,  wire  gauge 


Thinner  than  Na  25  and  not  thinner  than 
Na  29.  wire  gauge 


or  plates  of  iron  or  steel  (except  whnt  are 
oommeroially  known  as  tio-plates,  tcme-plates, 
and  taggers  tin),  galvanized  or  coatea  with 
doc  or  spelter,  or  other  metals,  or  any  alloy  of 
these  metala— 


Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinoer  than  No. 
26,  wire  gauge 


Thinner  than  No.  25  and  not  thinner  than  No. 
29^  wire  gauge 


Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  cold-rolled,  cold-ham* 
mered,  or  polished  in  any  way,  Ita  addition  to 
ths  ordinary  procees  of  hot-rolling  or  hammer^ 
lag— 


Sheet-iron,  oommon  or  black- 
Thinner  than  *\k  inch  and  not  thinner 
than  No.  20,  wire  gauge 


Thinner  than  No.  20  and  not  thinner  than 
No.  25,  wire  gauge 


Thinner  than  Na  25  and  not  thinner  than 
No.  29,  wire  gauge 


Sheets  or  plates,  or  taggers  iron,  coated  with 
tin  or  lead,  or  with  a  mixture  of  which 
these  metals  area  component  part,  by  the 
<UpP^K<^  *oy  other  procosn,  and  com- 
meroUuly  known  ns  tin-plates,  teme- 
plates,  and  taggers  tin,  of  iron  or  steel . . . 

Wire  rods  of  steel,  not  elsewhere  specified. . . 


roe  or  steel,  flat,  with  ribs 


l^c^.  per  pound. 
1^  cts.  perpoond 


l^cts.  per  pound 


1^  cts.per  pound . 

* 

l^ots.per  pound 
1/tAi  ots.per  pound. 


l^cts.  per  pound. 


S^cts.  perpocmd. 


ItV  cts.  per  pound 
plus  I  ct 

1^  cts.  per  pound 
plus^ot. 

lA  cts.  per  pound 
plus  i  ct 


1  ct.  per  pound  . 
45  per  cent 


^  ct.  per  pound. 


lot.  perp^und... 
1^  ota.  per  pound. 


14  cts.  per  pound.. 


Psrst 


l^V^ots.  per  ponnd. 
1^  cts.  perpoond. 


1^  cts.  per  ponnd, 


lMots.per  ponnd. 
3  cts.  per  pound. . . 


l^l^cts.  per  pound. 
1^  ctkper  pound. 


l|ots. per  pound.. 


Free 

40  per  cent 

ct  per  pound... 


17 


8 

7 

14 


18 
11 


7 

7 

14 


100 
11 


*By  H.  R.  9061 "  thinner  than  1  inch.** 
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ArtkslM. 


Iron  and  tteel,  and  manofiMtQrM  of— Continned. 
Wire  of  iron- 
Smaller  than  Ko.  6  and  not  smaller  than  No. 
10,  wire  gauge 


Wire  of  ateel— 

Smaller  than  Ka  10  and  not  emaller  than  Ko. 
10,  wire  gauge , i 


Wire  and  wire  strand,  made  of  iron  wire— 

Galvanised— 

Smaller  than  Ka  10  and  not  smaller  than 
No.  20,  wire  gauge 


Smaller  than  No.  10  and  not  smaller  than  Ko. 
20,  wire  gauge 


Smaller  than  Ko.  20,  wire  gauge 
OalTanised— 


SmaUer  than  Ko.  10  and  not  smaller  than 
Ko.  20,  wire  gauge ...< 


Manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  speoifled— 

Azlee,  parts  thereof;  axle-bara,  azle-blankS, 
or  forgings  for  axles,  without  reference  to 
the  stage  or  state  of  manufacture,  of  iron 
or  steel 


Anchors,  or  parts  Ihereot,  mill'lrons  and  mill- 
cranks,  of  wrought  iron,  and  wrought  iron 
for  ships,  and  forgings  of  iton  and  steel  for 
Teasels,  steam-engines,  and  k>comotives,  or 
parts  thereof,  each  weighing  25  pounds  or 
more • 


Anvils 

Card  detiiing- 

Hanufaotured  from  tempered  steel  wire 
Other 

Castings- 


Cast-iron  pipe  of  every  description 

Chain  or  chains  of  all  k&ds,  made  of  iron  and 
steel— 

Kot  less  than  |  of  1  inch  in  diameter 


Less  than  |  of  1  inch  Mid  not  less  than  |  of  1 
inch  in  diameter 


Less  than  f  of  1  inch  in  diameter. 


Files,  file-blanks,  rasps,  and  floats  of  idl  cuts  and 
kinds- 


4  inches  in  length  and  under .' 

Over  4  inchM  in  length  and  under  9  inches . . . 

9  inches  in  length  and  under  14  inches 

U  inches  in  length  and  over 


Hammem  and  sledges  (blacksmith's),  track-tools, 
wedges,  and  crow-bars,  of  iron  or  steel 


Present 
duty. 


of 


H  ots.  per  pound. . 


2  ots.  per  pound. 


ByH.B.905L 


4  cts.  per  pound.. 

i^cts.  per  pound. 
6  eta.  per  pound.. 


.do 


2|  cts. per  pound. 


i 


iVrct 


1|  ots.  per  pound. 


2  eta.  per  pound. 
...do 


45  cts.  per  sq.  fbot. 
25  cts.  per  sq.  foot. 

1  ct  per  pound  — 

1|  cts. per  pound.. 

2  cts.  per  pound. .. 
2i  ots. per  pound.. 

35  ots.  per  dosMi . . 
75  cts.  per  dosen.. 
$1.60  per  dosen  . . . 
f2.50 per  dosen  ... 


Hollo w-ware.  coated,  glased,  or  tinned. 


2|  cts.  per  pound.. 
8  cts.  per  pound. .. 


1|  ots.  per  pound. 
...do 


40  per  cent... 
20peroent... 


Act  per  pound  . 

U  cts.  per  pound. 

U  cts.  per  pound. 
2  cts.  per  pound.. 


85peroent. 

..do 

...do 

...do 


1|  cts.  per  pound. 
2|  ots.  per  pound. 
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Artioles. 


and  aiMl.  and  numvfaotiires  of— Continaed. 

H0iM^mii]e,oroxiho6s 

llMliiiwiy  for  the  nuumfoctare  of  Jate 

llMliiiieiy,  not  elflowbere  iipeoifled 

Kafla»  •pfkM.tMkA.brads.or  Bprig»— 

Out  nails  Mid  ipikes  of  iron  or  steel 

Cut  taoks,  Vrads,  or  ipriss— 

Bxeeedlng  10  onnoes  to  the  thooaand. 


Horseshoe  udK  hob  nails,  wire  nails,  and 
1^1  other  wnmght>iron  or  steel  nails,  DOt 
spedslly  enumerated  or  provided  for 


SpikM  of  wroQi^t  iron  or  steel. 


For  knitting  or  seeing  maohines 

Sewlnff,  darning,  knitting,  and  aU  other,  not 
speoaUy  eoomerated  or  provided  for 


Kntsandwashsraofwrongbt-iron  or  steel 

Bailway  ilsh-plates  or  splice-bars,  of  iron  or  steel 

BtreAs,  bolts,  with  or  without  threads  or  nuts, 
b(^  blanks,  and  flniahed  hinges,  or  hinge- 
blanks,  of  iron  and  steel 


S«wa  and  saw-plates— 

Hand,  back,  and  aQ  other  saws,  notspeciaUy 
emunerated  or  provided  for 


Tabes  or  fines,  or  stays,  of  wrought  iron  or  steel- 
Boiler  tubes,  or  flues,  or  stays 

Other  tubes  or  pipes 

Whada  of  steel  and  steel-tired  wheels  for  railway 
purposes,  whether  wholly  or  partly  flnished,  and 
noB  or  steel  locomotive,  oar,  and  other  railway 
tirea.  or  parts  thereof,  wholly  or  partly  mann- 


An  other  manufaetures  of  iron 

AH  other  mspnftwtnres  of  steel 

Lend,  and  mannAotoiea  of— 

Hblten  and  old  reftise  lead,  run  into  blocks  and 
boim,  and  old  scrap  lead,  fit  only  to  be  manu- 
fiMtared • • 


Ore  and  dross 

Figs  and  ban 

BheMi,  pipes,  and  shot 


ICanafiMtarso  not  especially  ennmerated  or  pro- 
vided for  , 


Lanthetv  and  manniSMJteres  of : 

QtofTSS,  kid  or  leather,  wholly  or  pTtJaUymapn- 


Present  rates  of 
duty. 


2  ots. per  pound... 

45  per  cent 

...do 


14  cts. per  pound. 


8  cts.  per  pound. 


4  cts.  per  pound  . . 
2  cts.  per  pound  .. 


86  per  cent. 


25  per  cent — . . . 
2  ots.  per  pound  . 
li  cts.  per  pound. 

24  cts.  per  pound. 


40  per  cent. 


8  cts. per  pound.. 
^  cts.  per  pound. 


2|  ots.  per  pound. 

45  per  cent 

...do 


2  cts.  per  pound  . 
li  cts.  per  pound. 
2  cts.  per  pound  . 
8  cts.  per  pound  . 


45  per  cent. 


Mperoent- 


ByH.S.9051. 


Bates. 


1|  ots.  per  pound. 

Free 

40  per  cent 


1  ct.  per  pound — 


.do 


2^  cts.  per  pound  . 
1|  cts.  per  pound  . 


20  per  cent. 


Free 

1|  cts.  per  pound 
^  ct.  per  pound  . 

1|  cts.  per  pound 


SO  per  cent 


1|  cts.  per  pound. 
...do 


2  ots.  per  pound. 

40  per  cent 

...do 


1|  cts.  per  pound. 
}ct.perpo*ind... 
14  cts.  per  pound. 
2^  cts.  per  pound. 


40  per  cent. 


40percwt. 


Bedno 
tion* 


p0reL 
25 

100 

U 


20 


fit 


>25 

48 

100 
25 
87 

40 

25 

60 

83 


20 

11 
U 


88 
60 
88 
25 

U 


BBTTSIOIf   OF  THE   TABIFF. 


PiaMBt^Mwar 
duty. 

ByH.B.«»L 

BUM. 

"^ 

t<M.lN,po«>d.. 

'^i 

OdwiBMl 

»tperpn.rc^OD 

tionaofwUchdUtUM 

iat)«rtlircblnl'nlne, 
■•tedorproridodfia- 

rtnntof: 

flpeigtllou 

i»r.d.of^kliid*.... 

W<m.p«ronblon 

Mota.paioabien 

■ 

U  Kid  pBTinn  tile*.... 

»l.lOp«iooMBft 

BScparoublort.. 

» 

WV*"x-t 

MparoMrt 

;-::K:?^s'2t£? 

itedotprortJedfor- 

»5p«rc«at 

3S  per  not 

9 

uid  muiafMitorH  of, 

«!>«■">>» 

"P-'-'xnt 

!Op«'«'t 

IScU.p«Tp01intl. 

la  Ota.  per  glow.. 

«P«"<i» 

«I»r<»>>t 

»P«rMiot, 

■.oMipMUUytniDDi. 

^-^k>nd  In  which 

I0ot«.p«ponnd.. 

„ 

»P«<»« 

«P«<x»t 

MparoMit. 

not  apMlkll;  ennin- 

t  BO.  .p«0Ully  «.»=,. 

ISpCTMOt 

« 

'"HigkaltaiomoraL 
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ArtidM. 


Metals,  metal  compoeitlQiia,  eto— Contdniied. 

MennfiM^tares  of  eU  other  meUls,  not  i pedally 
enumerated  or  proTided  for 


Hinera]  sabstaneda,  not  elsewhere  speoifled : 

Minerals,  non-datiable,  advaneed  in  valae  or  oon- 
dition  by  refloiDg  or  grinding,  or  by  other  pro- 
oesa  of  raanaOftoture,  not  apcMially  ennmerated 
or  provided  for , 


Mineral  anbstancea  in  a  erode  state,  not  specially 
emunerateil  or  provided  for 


Oils,  not  dseiHiere  speeiiled: 


Keat's-fbot 


Whale  and  ilsb,  not  elsewhere  speoifled ... 
AH  other  animal  oils  and  oombinattons  of , 


Kaphtha,  benslne,  bensole,  dead  oQ,  and  aimi* 
lar  prodncts  of  ooAl-tar 


Petroleam,  erode 

▼egetable,  flxed  or  expressed— 
Castor 


Crolon 

Plazaeedorlinaeed. ..... 

Hemp  seed  and  rape  seed 

CMive 

Salad,  other  than  ottva. . . 
PaintB  and  eolorst 

Baryta^  sulphate  of;  o^ 


XTmnanofbotiired . 
Lanpblaek 


Bafytas,aitiildil  enlphate  of;  or  bliae-flz%  or 
satin  white 


,  Indian  red,  and  coloothar,  or  oxide  of 


Present  rates  of 
duty. 


46  per  cent. 


lOperoent. 
29  per  cent. 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


20  per  cent. 
lOperoent. 


80cts.pergidlon.. 
25  ots.  per  gallon. . 
60ots.per  galloD.. 
2S  ots.  per  gallon.. 
10  ots. per  gallon.. 

25  percent , 

...do 


4otperponnd. 

lOperesQt 

26  per  cent 


ByH.R.9051. 


Bedno- 
tion 


40  per  cent. 


Free. 
...do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 
.do . 


40  ots.  per  gallon. 

Free 

...do 

15  ots.  per  gallon. 

Free 

...do 

...do 


.do 


...do 

6ot8.perpovnd. 


Sjiaaiah,; 
aroo... ..................................... I  26 per  sent. 

Taadyke^Caasel  earth,  or  Oaasellnown |....do 


iot.perpoand. 

Ftee 

20  per  cent 


.do 


...do 

8ot8.perpoand... 


20peroent. 
—dp 


PtreL 
11 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

50 
100 
100 

40 
100 
100 
100 


50 

100 

20 

20 

20 
40 

20 
20 


REVISION   OF  THE   1 


Pn*(o(r«tetof 

BjH.  B.9WL 

BMW. 

tt 

od. 

aoie-perponnd... 

llolo.perpo.iid.. 

ATA 

ilp  and  gnnmd  or  mixed 

»0)».POTPO«*... 

^ 

lotperponod.... 

»P*ro~t 

do 

«- 

i  ot  per  pound... . 
aspwcent 

aopw""* 

i— 

tctporpoond... 
25  percent 

Uote.perponna.. 

Uo(e.perp™iid.. 

a>P«'™' 

»!»«•»»» 

lot  per  pound.. . 
lict^perpooad. 

20peri»iit 

inersled  or  prOTlded  Tor  .. 

J»d.  DMd  for  book!  ud 

ISpercoit 

Wpwcrat 

ISpwoot. 

Uooi.lfforprlntlDip.per 

MporoNit 

»P~<>«>t 

Ml»roei.t 

Mp»i<>«"t 

»5p«'-™'t 

»?«««>» 

MP"-"* 

SSperomt 

mperoent. 

Mpwoeat 

SM^tSISSS; 

....do...,,., 

■-^•■.•,: 

W 
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Artiolet. 


Prorlatons— Centlnned. 
Ottiryprodiioto: 
MUk,fir««h 


Bates,  not  apecially  enament0d  or  provided  for 

Kieo,  not  oliowhere  tpodfied: 

Ctoaned 

UiKdeMfeed  ................................. 

Paddy 

Onukolalod,  or  rice  Meal 


In  bogs,  sacks,  banolst  or  other  paoka^ces. 
In  bulk 


not  olaewhero  spooifledt 

Bulbs  and  bulbous  rooto,   not  medicinal,  not 
^wclally  ennmerated  or  provided  for 


Castor  beans  or  seeds 

Garden  seeds,  except  of  the  sugar  beet 


Xsfpe  seed  and  other  oil  seed  of  like  character 


gsap»  Haid  and  soft,  not  espeoislly  enomerated  or 
yrorldedfor 


Stordi: 

Cocn  or  potato .... 
Biee  and  aQ  othar. 


of  oat-gnt,  or  any  other  like  material,  other 
insicai  Instruments 


K* 


8agar.candy,  and  confectionery: 

Mnlsssfs,  testing  by  the  polarisoope— 

If ot  above  66  degrees 

Above  M  degrees 

Svgar,  Datch  standard  in  color— 

STot  above  Ko.  13,  tank  bottoms,  simps  of 
cane-juice,  or  beet-Juice,  melada,  conoen- 
ttatea  melada^  concrete  and  eoncentratod 
molssses,  testing  by  the  polsriscope— 


Ifot  above  76  degrees. 


Present  rates  of 
duty. 


10  per  cent. 
20  percent. 


10  per  cent 

2|cts.  per  pound, 
llpts.  per  pound. 
liotB.per*pound. 
20  per  cent 


12cts.  per  100  lbs. 
8  cts.  per  100  lbs  .. 


20  per  cent 

60  cts.  per  bushel. 

20  per  cent 

ict.  per  pound... 


,4. do 


20porcen^. 


2  cts.  per  pound.. 
2|  cts.  per  pound. 


26  per  cent. 


4  cts.  per  gallon.. 
8  cts.  per  gallon.. 


1. 40 ots.  per  pound. 


By  H.  V.  0061. 


Free. 
...do 


£«U)e. 

Bediic- 
tion. 

PercL 
100 

100 

...do 


2  cts.  per  pound... 
li  cts.  per  pound.. 

1  ct.  per  pound 

16  per  cent 


Free. 
...do 


...do 

25  cts.  per  bushel. 

Free , 

...do 

...do 


.do 


1  ct.  per  pound 
...do 


F^ee 


2. 76  cts.  per  gallon. 
0  cts.  per  gallon. 


1. 16  ots.  per  poond. 


8.  Bep.  2332 6 


11 

17 
20 
26 

100 
100 


100 
60 
100 
100 
100 

lOU 


60 
GO 

100 


31 
25 


1&6 


..'■l 


EBVI8ION  OF  THE  TAEIPP. 


ProseDlntHof 


dy,  etc—Coutlnnsd. 


uk  botumu,  ■!« — CoDl'd. 


mt  alxive  Bo.  is .. 
not  kbove  No.  SO  . . 


led  ftbOTe  30  reatg  pi 
lold  by  the  boi,  paokti^ 
ihf  Inapouiul 

ther,  DOtipeclHlLyeiiaiiu 

t  reSnedVirheii  LliKCDrei 
r  way  ndalunlmJ,  valai 


1.  U  gis.  per  poDod . 
l.4eota.perpaaBd. 
1 .  t!  oil.  prr  pooud . 

1.  W  Ota.  p«r  poond. 

1.  <n  eU.  per  poqnd . 
L  Mats,  per  pomid 
l.<ieo(a.perp 
L  TS'ota.  per  p 
I.TAoU-perpannd. 
1. 80  oto.  per  pound . 
l.S4oU.perpoiuid- 
LBScte-perp 

LM>Dt».per[ioasd. 
1. 00  Ole.  per  poood. 
S-Otote-perpoDDt 
&08oU.perpDiuu 
2. 12  els.  per  pooni 
S.  IS  Ota.  per  pooDd, 
Z.ZOcla.perpoaiid. 
X  3*  Eta.  perpooitd . 
Z. 28 cte. pet  pound. 
Z.  S3  Ota.  perpomjd- 

2.  M  at*,  per  poond . 
2.40o(a.peipoDDd. 
l!lDla.peT  poond.. 
3  eta.  per  poond  . . . 


t.211cCa.perlb. 
I.  !M  Ola.  per  lb. 
1.1TB  eta.  per  lb. 
LSlOotB-perlb. 
L  342  eta.  per  lb. 
l.ST4ota.perlb  . 
L40aa(a.peTlb  . 
L4B8ote.perlb  . 
1. 470  eta.  per  lb. 
1.  Mrs  Ota.  par  lb. 
LSMotB.psrlb. 
LSMcta-paclb. 


I.at2cti.pe[lb 

L  004  Ota.  per  lb... 

1.7Mota.perlb., 

1.7EBMa.perlb.. 

UTOOna-parlb.. 

l.B22ota.perlb.. 

l.flHota.peTtb., 

t.  880  Ota.  par  lb.. 

LOiaol&psrlb. 

l-BSOota-perlb.. 

2.20cla.perpDiiDd 

3. 40  eta.  par  poond , 

3. 80  0  ta.  pet  poond . 
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Present  rates  of 
duty. 

ByH.B.0061. 

ATttftVw. 

Bates. 

Bedoo- 
tion. 

Wools,  lioir  of  the  alpaoo,  foot,  eto.— Gontiniied. 
U^OBoniillMtiiied— Contlnoed. 

Waihedwool- 

Talne  (before  waehing)  80  ooito  or 
loM  per  poond • 

Taloe  (before  washing)  orer  80  oento 

lM»r  vwwiimI  .    .    -- --    

20  oto.  per  poond. ^ 
24  ots. per  poond.. 

80  ots.  per  poond. . 
86  ots.  per  poond . . 

• 

10ots.perpoood.. 
12ots.perpoood.. 

80  ots.  per  poond. 

2|  ots.  per  poond.. 
(  cts.  ner  noond . . . 

Vnt 

Psrot 
108 

....do 

100 

SeooredwooU- 

Vldne  (before  aoooxing)  80  ocnto  or 

!«■■  ?MV  nnntul 

....do 

100 

Yahie  (before  aooorlaf)  over  80  oento 

twir  nnnful     ._ 

....do  .•.....••■•■. 

100 

doM  2,  oomblns  wooU :  Thai  la  to  aay,  Lei- 
oeater,  Cotawold.  Linoolnahire,  Down  oomb- 
ingwoola,  Canada  Ions  woola,  or  other  like 
eombing   wools   of  English   blood,  and 
osoaUj  known  by  the  terma  herein  used, 
and  also  hair  of  the  alpaoa,  goat,  and  other 

Vslne  80  oento  or  tess  ner  noond 

....do 

..'..do     ......>  a..... 

100 

Valne  orer  80  oento  ner  nonnd  t-wt-t-t 

108 
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....do  ............. 

108 
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CordoTa,Ta)paralso,  nstlTo  Smyrna,  and  in- 

have  been  heretofore  nsoaUy  imported  into 
the  United  Stotes  fh>m  Turkey,  Oreeoe, 
Bgypt,  Syria,  and  elsewhere^ 

Taloe  12  oento  or  less  ner  noond 

....do  ............. 

*     108 

....do 

100 

• 

Soooied  woov» 

Value  (before  aoooring)  12  oento  or 
less  per  poond «. 
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40 
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Arttdes. 


Wools,  hftir  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  etc—Continaed. 
Ifamifaotored— Contfamed. 
Clotha,  wodlen— Continued. 

Talned  at  above  80  oenta  per  pound . 


Dreu  fpoods,  women's  and  children's,  coat 
fanings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  liko  do- 
sef^o 


Compoeed  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the 
hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  anl* 


Yahied  at  not  exceeding  20  cents  per 
square  yard 


Yalned  at  above  20  cents  per  sqoare 
yard 


Conpoeed  wholly  of  "wool,  wonted,  the 
hafrof  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  otheraulmalB, 
-or  of  a  mixtare  of  them,  and  all  sach 
goods  of  like  desoriptiOD,wlth  selvages 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  other  mate- 
rials, or  with  threads  or  materials  in- 
txodnced  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  dassiflcation — 

Weighing  4  oonoes  or  less  per  square 
yard < 


AD  weighing  over  4  oonoes  per  square 
yard*. 


Yalned  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per 
pound 


Yalned  at  above  80  and  not  exqeeding  40 
oents  per  pound 


Yahied  at  above  40  and  not  exoeeding  00 
oents  per  pound 


Yalned  at  above  00  and  not  exceeding  80 
oents  per  pound 


Yalned  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 


Yalned  at  above  80  and  not  exceeding  40 
oents  per  pound 


Yahied  at  above  40  and  not  exceeding  GO 
eents  per  pound 


Yalned  at  above  00  and  not  exoeeding  80 
oents  per  pound , 


Yalned  at  above  80  cents  per  pound 

gooda,  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting- 


Yalned  at  not  exceeding  80  cents  per 
pound 


Yalned  at  above  80  and  not  exceeding  40 
eents  per  poimd 


Present  rates  of 
duty. , 


85  cts.  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent 


5  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  85  per  cent. 

7  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  40  per  cent. 


9  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
and  40  per  cent. 

85  cts.  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent. 


10  cts.  per  pound 
and  35  per  cent 

12  cts.  per  pound 
and  85  per  cent 

18  cts.  per  pound 
and  35  per  cent 

24  cts.  per  pound 
and  85  per  cent. 

85  cts.  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent. 


12  cts.  per  pound 
and  35  per  cent 

18  cts.  per  pound 
and  So  per  cent. 

24  ^ts.  per  pound 
and  35  per  cent 

35  cts.  per  pound 
and  40  percent 


10  cts.  per  pound 
and  35  per  cent 

12  cts.  per  pound 
and  8d  per  cent 


By  H.  R.  0001. 


Ueilur 
lion. 


40  per  cent 

. . .  .do . . . .  • 
....do  ..... 


....do . 
. . .  .do  . 

....do  . 
....do  . 
. . . .  do . 
— do  . 
...do  . 

...do . 
...do  . 
...do  . 
...do . 

...do  . 
...do . 
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41 
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83 
48 
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40 
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at  above  80  oenta  per  pound  . 
a  holr  of  the  alpaoa,  goat,  oi 
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10  o(fl-  per  pi 
and  39  peri 


M  Ola.  jm  pomid 
■ndUparoeot. 

10  cU.  par  poond 

and  sS  per  cent. 

Uota.  par  ponnd 
and  A  per  oaot. 

18  eta.  par  ponnd 

M  eu.  per  ponnd 
■DdBGparoent. 

3tot«.per  pnnnd 


3Bota.jMr  pound 
and  15  per  cent. 

SS  Ota.  per  ponnd 
and  40  per  cent. 

10  Ota.  per  pound 
■ndlli^eaxt 


VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITT. 


The  views  of  the  minority  presented  by  Mr.  Habbis  are  as  follows : 

House  bill  No.  9051,  <<  To  reduce  taxation  and  simplify  the  laws  in 
relation  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue,"  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1888,  and  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  the  23d  day  of  the  same  month. 

The  majority  of  the  committee,  not  being  willing  to  accept  the  House 
bill  as  a  basis  of  revision  of  existing  revenue  laws  and  to  correct  existing 
evils,  decided  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  report  an 
entirely  new  bill. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  substitute  no  member  of  the  minority  of 
the  committee  was  consulted,  or  informed  as  to  its  provisions,  until  it 
was  reported  to  the  fuU  committee,  on  the  25th  day  of  September,  1888. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  May  last  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee to  hear  such  persons  as  wished  to  be  heard  upon  the  revenue 
question,  and  much  time  has  been  consumed  and  thousands  of  pages 
have  been  printed  of  the  statements,  argument-s,  and  appeals  of  manu- 
facturers and  others,  who  demand  that  the  present  high  rate  of  tariff 
taxation  shall  be  maintained,  and  in  most  instances  increased,  prompted 
not  by  any  revenue  necessities,  but  alone  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  own  profits  at  the  expense  of  60,000,000  of  tax-payers. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  interests  benefited  by  a  high  protective 
tariff  have  been  fully  heard  and  have  had  much  influence  in  shaping 
this  substitute.  While  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  tax-payers  and 
victims  of  this  policy,  have  not  appeared  and  have  not  been  heard. 

The  short  time  that  the  substitute  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
minority  of  the  committee,  and  the  many  changes  made  in  existing 
classifications,  as  well  as  changes  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties, 
and  the  many  compound  duties  imposed,  render  it  difficult  for  the 
minority  to  approximate,  with  satisfactory  certainty,  the  extent  to 
which  tariff  taxation  is  increased  or  diminished  upon  the  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  various  schedules,  or  what  effect  these  changes  will  prob- 
ably have  upon  the  amount  of  revenues  to  result  from  such  changes. 

The  e-ssential  difference  between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  sub- 
stitute is  apparent  and  radical  at  the  outset  in  the  matter  of  revenue. 
The  one  is  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  publio  treasury ;  the  other  in 
the  interest  of  private  pockets.    The  one  is  framed  in  the  interest  of 
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the  whole  people;  the  other  in  the  interest  of  a  few  thousand  mana 
facturers.  The  one  is  designed  to  reduce  both  Government  revenue 
and  taxation,  the  taxation  especially  which  bears  heaviest  on  the  nec- 
essaries of  life ;  the  other  is  intended  to  raise  public  revenue  indeed,  but 
to  maintain  private  reveoues  by  increasing  and  retaining  taxation  on 
all  tbe  necessaries  of  lit(B. 

The  advocates  of  the  substitute  freely  propose  to  reduce  duties  or 
abolish  them  on  those  things  which  yield  only  Government  revenue, 
but  refuse  to  reduce  or  abolish  duties  on  those  things  which  produce 
private  reveuue.  This  purpose  is  avowed,  aud  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  all  for  labor.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  average 
tariff  duty  on  all  manufactured  goods  is  47  per  cent,  and  the  average 
share  of  labor  therein  is  about  20  per  cent.,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  love 
for  the  working-man  is  based  on  the  other  27  per  cent.,  which  they 
pocket.  Having  robbed  him  of  more  than  half  of  the  bonus  which  tiie 
law  gives  the  working-man  they  can  well  afford  to  love  him ;  and  that  love 
will  continue  unabated  until  he  insists  on  having  all  the  law  gives  him. 

But  the  minority  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  chief  reductions  in  tariff 
taxation,  as  provided  by  the  substitute,  are  confined  to  the  articles  of 
sugar  and  rice,  with  jute,  jute  butts,  molasses,  zante,  currants,  and  a 
few  other  unimportant  articles  put  upon  the  free  list,  while  there  is  an 
increase  of  duties  imposed  upon  the  multiform  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  Iron,  and  steel — articles  that  the  whole  i>eople,  and  especially  the 
poor  and  most  needy  classes,  are  compelled  to  use. 

The  substitute  relieves  the  non-necessary,  tobacco,  in  all  its  forms, 
except  cigars,  cheroots,  and  cigarettes,  from  internal  taxation,  and  gives 
free  alcohol  to  the  arts.  Taking  the  tax  off  of  tobacco  will  reduce  rev- 
enue about  $24,000,000 ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  tax  taken  from 
alcohol  for  the  arts  will  make  a  further  reduction  of  about  $7,000,000. 
But  m  view  of  the  impossibility  of  preventing  frauds  upon  the  revenue 
that  should  be  derived  from  distilled  spirits  used  for  purposes  other 
than  the  arts,  the  loss  of  revenue  may  be  safely  estimated  at  many 
times  $7,000,000. 

Practically,  the  substitute  offers  to  the  people  tree  whisky  and  free 
tobacco,  leaving  all  the  expensive  machinery  for  the  col  lection  ot  the  rev- 
enue and  enforcement  of  the  law  in  full  force,  while  it  increases  taxation 
upon  the  actual  and  indispensable  necessaries  of  life,  and  this,  too,  when 
there  is  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  and  under  existing  laws  that 
surplus  is  being  increased  at  the  rate  of  over  $10,000,000  per  month; 
thus  withdrawing  and  withholding  from  the  channels  of  trade,  com- 
merce, and  business  of  the  country  money  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
successful  operations. 

But  to  better  illustrate  let  us  refer  to  the  following  schedules :  l?ake 
Scbeilule  0,  metals. 

Ill  no  single  instance  is  the  policy  upon  which  the  substitute  was 
framed  more  clearly  denaonstrated  than  in  that  or  railway  iron. 
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The  cost  to  produce  rails  at  a  leading  mill  in  the  United  States  in 
1887  was  lees  than  $27  per  ton,  of  which  less  than  $4.25  per  ton  was 
paid  in  wages. 

The  iNresent  rate  of  duty  on  steel  rails  is  $17,  and  by  the  substitute 
it  is  reduced  to  $15.68  per  ton.  The  question  arises  whether  this  will  re- 
duce the  wages  of  the  operatives  $1.32  or  whether  $11.43  bounty  above 
the  whole  cost  paid  for  labor  will  satisfy  the  manufacturers. 

The  labor  co6t  in  a  ton  of  steel  rails  being  $4.25,  on  the  pretense  that 
this  is  so  much  higher  than  the  tormer  wages  the  burden  of  $15.68  is 
thus  laid  upon  every  ton  of  steel  rails  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  thus  governing  the  prices  here  in  order  to  equalize  the  difference 
in  domestic  and  foreign  wages. 

This  burden  is  laid  upon  the  transportation  of  the  country,  on  its  for- 
eign trade  measured  by  the  amount  of  duty  collected,  but  where  it  is 
transferred  to  our  internal  commerce,  the  burden  is  measured  by  every 
pound  of  rails  over  which  that  commerce  has  to  pass,  and  ultimately 
falls  with  crushing  weight  upon  the  agriculturist,  whose  bulky  products 
roost  seek  a  foreign  market  over  these  tax-laden  roads  and  in  foreign 
ships;  and  when  these  foreign  markets  are  reached,  these  products  must 
compete  with  the  pauper  products  of  the  cheapest  labor  to  be  found 
anywhere  under  the  sun. 

'  The  House  bill  made  a  great  stride  for  the  farmer's  relief  when  it 
reduced  this  tax  to  $11.00  per  ton. 

The  rods  out  of  which  the  farmers  wire  fence  is  made  are  not  appar- 
ently changed  in  rate,  but  by  various  changes  in  classification  actual 
and  important  additional  burdens  are  imposed.  A  reduction  in  duti- 
able value  from  3^  to  3  cents  per  pound  weight  accomplishes  this.  An 
additional  size,  number  6,  added  without  an  apparent  change  of  rate 
does  adroitly  increase  the  rate  paid  on  wire  rods  of  this  size  from  45  per 
cent,  to  about  64  per  cent.,  and  is  an  increased  tax  on  this  one  size  of  wire 
rods  of  nearly  $300,00(0,  upon  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  1887,  and 
there  is  added  a  proviso  by  which  rods  smaller  than  number  6  are  clas- 
sified as  wire,  and  thus  effect  a  third  distinct  increase  of  tax  in  this  one 
section — and  this  is  called  part  of  a  <*system,''  and  rightly  so  called. 

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  billets,  bars,  etc.,  now  pay  45  per  cent. 
duty  if  valued  at  less  than  4  cents  per  pound.  By  the  substitute,  if 
valued  at  1  cent  or  less,  they  are  dutiable  at  one-half  cent  per  pound ; 
and  as  some  of  these  items  were  valued  at  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  in  the  imports  of  1887,  the  rate  of  one- half  cent  is  an  increase 
from  45  to  over  70  per  cent,  and  nearly  a  million  dollars  tax  added  by 
this  one  section. 

Cotton  ties  also  receive  careful  consideration  by  the  majority.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  most  formidable  and  insolent  trust  which  ever  laid  its 
hand  upon  the  throat  of  honest  labor,  threatening  every  class,  from  the 
poor  colored  cotton-picker  whose  few  pounds  of  crop  he  could  not  get  to 
market  for  lack  of  means  to  wrap  it,  to  the  merchant  and  capitalist  who 
had  advanced  the  necessaries  of  life  to  sustain  that  labor  through  the 
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season.  To  these  come  the  proposed  revision,  not  with  helping 
hand,  bat  other  burdens,  and  the  cotton  ties  which  their  own  friendg 
had  reduced  to  35  per  cent,  in  the  tariff  of  1883  (one  of  the  bri^t 
oases  in  a  desert  of  iniquity)  they  omit  by  name,  but  include  in  a  new 
classification,  so  that  instead  of  35  per  cent,  it  must  pay  according  to 
the  valuation  of  1887  over  100  per  cent.,  adding  nearly  a  quarter  mill- 
ion dollars  tax  on  the  imported  ties  alone,  all  of  which  is  a  loss  to 
the  cotton  produ  cer.  Even  with  this  they  are  not  ccTntent,  but  still 
further  tax  the  struggling  agriculturist  in  this  schedule  by  raising 
the  duties  on  trace  chains,  and  all  other  kinds  less  than  three^ighths 
of  an  inch  thick ,  from  2^  cents,  which  is  equivalent  to  44.37  per  cent, 
to  3  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  53.57  per  cent.  Can  inge- 
nuity go  further? 

That  taggers  iron  should  be  raised  from  30  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent; 
that  table  cutlery  for  the  poor  should  be  raised  by  specific  rates  added 
to  ad  valorem ;  that  knives  for  the  poor  should  be  more  heavily  taxed 
and  made  cheaper  for  the  rich ;  that  breech- loading  shot-guns  should  be 
made  cheaper  for  the  $200  grade  and  dearer  for  the  $15  grade  by  mak- 
ing each  pay  the  same  tax,  $10  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  all  these 
and  more  are  no  longer  startling,  and  prepare  the  mind  for  a  thousand 
other  inconsistencies  and  discriminations  hidden  by  new  and  obscure 
classifications  that  only  time  and  patient  investigation  will  reveaL 

COTTON  SCHEDULE. 

In  this  schedule  again  the  great  process  of  ^Meveling  up"  is  called 
into  requisition,  to  what  end  or  for  what  purpose  who  can  sayT  For 
instance,  medium  yarns  are  raised  3  cents  per  pound — they  are  already 
paying  about  45  per  cent  tariff  tax.  Is .  this  to  pay  the  difference  in 
wages  here  and  abroad?  Hardly,  since  by  the  census  of  1880  it  is 
shown  that  cotton  goods  workers  are  only  paid*  21.06  per  cent,  of  the 
product  They  do  not  get  half  of  the  present  tariff,  yet  it  is  proposed 
to  still  further  increase  the  rate.  By  changes  in  classification  and  by 
new  subdivisions,  still  further  complicating  the  administration,  and  by 
changes  in  rates,  in  effect  principally  increasing  taxes,  most  glaring 
inconsistencies  and  discrin^inatioiis  are  perpetrated  in  this  so-called 
revision. 

Cotton  yarns  pay  about  50  per  cent.  Ootton  cloths  made  from  this 
yarn  pay  45  per  cent.,  while  the  clothing  ready  made  by  the  tailor  or 
seamstress  from  this  cloth  must  pay  40  per  cent.  Hosiery  is  made 
dearer  for  the  poor,  but  undisturbed  for  the  rich.  A  sock  worth  75  cents 
per  dozen  must  pay  60  cents  per  dozen  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or 
100  per  cent.,  but  after  they  reach  $3  per  dozen  in  value  the  tax  is  left 
at  the  old  rate. 

Collars  are  raised  from  30  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  and  upwards  on 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  linen  or  cotton. 
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WOOLEN  SCHEDULE. 

The  sabstitnte  not  only  retains  a  daty  on  raw  wool,  but  increases  the 
» duty  from  10  to  11  cents  a  poand  on  clothing  and  combing  wool,  and 
the  existing  daty  is  retained  on  carpet  wools,  which  all  parties  agree 
are  not  prodaced  in  this  country,  and  the  changes  made  in  the  mann- 
&etiires  of  wool  increases  the  taxation,  and  to  that  extent  increases  the 
cost  of  the  mannfiEM^tored  article,  and  especially  the  cheaper  grades — the 
clothing  of  the  i>oor. 

To  illustrate,  take  this  example :  The  cheapest  woolen  dress  goods, 
costing  only  15  cents  a  square  yard,  is  taxed  by  the  substitute  6  cents 
a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  making  the  whole  tax  thus 
imposed  80  per  cent. 

On  dress  goods  wholly  of  wool  the  dut^  is  increased  from  9  cents  a 
square  yard  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  11  cents  per  square  yard 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  making  an  increase  of  taxation  on  this 
single  article  upon  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  the  fiscal  year  1887, 
when  31,136,149  yards  were  imported,  of  $622,722. 

And  as  these  goods  only  cost  an  average  of  21  cents  a  yard  in  the  for- 
eign market  and  under  existing  law  are  taxed  82.96  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, they  are  by  the  substitute  increased  to  92  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Of  this  class  of  goods  we  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1887,  $6,522,668 
worth,  upon  which  we  collected  $5,411,280,  with  many  times  that 
amount  extorted  from  consumers  in  the  form  of  bounty  to  the  manu- 
fJBCtorers. 

But  the  people  will  better  understand  the  effect  of  this  change  when 
they  see  that  they  are  paying  in  the  form  of  taxation  about  19^  cents 
npon  a  square  yard  of  goods  that  cost  in  the  foreign  market  only  21 
cents  a  yard,  making  the  cost  to  the  consumer  40^  cents  a  yard« 

Willie  it  is  impossible  for  the  minority  to  state  the  exact  amount  of 
the  increase  of  the  revenue  resulting  firom  these  changes,  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  there  will  be  an  incre  ase  of  revenue  upon  these 
three  schedules  of  at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

LUMBEB. 

The  duty  on  lumber  is  practically  left  undisturbed,  and  an  aggravated 
tax  thus  continued  on  the  whole  people,  and  more  particularly  upon  the 
distant  farmers  and  settlers  whose  shelter  must  be  brought  from  great 
distances,  and  the  tax  thus  retained  inures  to  the  benefit  of  but  a  few 
individuals  to  the  distress  of  millions. 

SALT. 

Bulk  salt,  which  is  now  dutiable  at  nearly  80  per  cent.,  is  continued 
in  the  substitute .  at  the  same  rate.  Salt  is  a  product  of  the  sea  and 
eftrth,  which  nature's  Gk>d  bestowed  upon  man  for  his  use.  So  free  is 
it  in  natnre^s  plan  that  a  little  sea-water  exposed  to  the  sun-heat  and  the 
air,  nature's  own  fiu^tory,  and  the  residuum  is  salt.  Wherever  found 
we  employ  the  great  forces  of  steam  and  electricity  instead  of  manual 
labor  in  prq^aring  it  for  use.     Why  a  tax  should  be  imposed  on  an 
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article  80  easy  of  production  and  of  Auch  prime  necessity  and  universd 
use  is  not  shown.  The  existing  law  gives  free  salt  to  the  fishery  inter- 
ests  of  New  England  and  taxes  salt  to  the  farmer  and  daiiymaiu  The 
Hoase  bill  makes  salt  free  of  tax  to  all. 

PROVISIONS. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli,  pat  upon  the  free  list  long  ago  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor,  are  now  taken  from  the  free  list  and  hardened  with 
a  tax  of  2  cents  per  poand,  over  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Animals,  live,  are  made  dutiable  at  specific  rates,  at  $20  i>er  head  for 
horses  and  males. 

Animals  for  breeding  parx>oses  Ure  now  free,  and  over  two  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  worth  of  breeding  horses  were  imported  in 
the  year  1887  for  the  parpose  of  improving  the  stock  of  this  conntryt 
and  on  this  importation  alone  the  farmers  of  the  country  woold  pay 
under  the  proposed  substitute  over  $300,000  more  tax  than  now. 

And  other  animals  now  paying  20  per  cent,  are  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  more  valuable  breeding  animals.  None  are  benefited  bat 
the  wealthy.  A  $10,000  coaching  team  of  six,  which  costs  $2,000  to 
import  under  the  present  law,  may  come  in  under  the  substitute  at 
only  $120,  while  six  bronchos  from  across  our  southern  border,  wordi 
$10  a  head,  which  would  now  come  in  for  $24,  must,  under  the  pro- 
posed substitute,  pay  200  per  cent. 

TRUSTS. 

The  present  tariff  is  the  nursing  mother  of  trusts.  It  is  the  wb31  be- 
hind which  these  combinations  are  formed,  by  which  the  people  am 
plundered.  Tariffs  keep  out  the  foreign  competition  and  the  oombina- 
tion  suppresses  the  domestic,  and  the  whole  people  are  at  their  noeroj 
and  must  pay  whatever  is  demanded.  Language  is  inadequate  to 
describe  the  iniquity  of  these  corporations  against  the  rights  of  the 
people,  or  to  depict  their  disastrous  effects  upon  the  general  welfare.  As 
the  tariffs,  which  render  trusts  possible,  are  established  and  maintained 
at  the  special  instance  of  those  who  form  them,  it  would  seem  but  simple 
justice  as  well  as  good  policy  to  tear  down  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
covert  and  refuse  to  longer  aid  them  in  wrong-doing.  They  are  not 
^^  private  affairs,''  as  has  been  asserted,  but  public  evils  of  the  gravest 
character,  affecting  the  price  of  every  article  which  contributes  to 
the  comfort  and  sapport  of  the  people.  The  provisions  of  the  sub- 
stitute favor  them  greatly,  and  will  serve  to  encourage  their  formation 
in  still  other  branches  of  manufacture.  Many  of  those  belonging  to 
trusts  ap])eared  before  the  Finance  Oommittee,  clamorous  for  such 
legislation  as  would  promote  their  interests.  They  are  all  opposed  to 
the  House  bill,  which  should  commend  it  to  all  who  condemn  their 
methods.  It  is  bad  enough  to  permit  those  who  are  most  interested— 
manufacturers — to  appear  before  our  committees  and  suggest  the  legis- 
lation they  wish,  but  surely  we  should  not  listen  to  the  trusts  and  aid 
them  to  it>b  with  both  hands. 
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The  minority  can  not  pass  by  in  silence  the  absard  accusation  that 
the  House  bill  means  "free  trade,''  "the  ruin  of  industry,"  and  the 
"degradation  of  American  labor."  These  charges  are  as  false  as  they 
are  misleading.  How  the  flow  of  surplus  money  into  the  Treasury  can 
be  stopped  without  reducing  the  taxes  which  produce  it  no  man  can 
devise;  how  these  taxes  can  be  reduced  without  taking  oS  from  the 
top  toward  the  bottom  no  imagination  can  conceive.  Therefore,  it  would 
seem,  no  man  can  propose  to  cut  off  excessive  taxation  without  subject- 
ing himself  to  the  charge  of  "free  trade,"  because  any  reduction  what- 
ever "looks  toward  free  trade."  True,  Government  revenues  might  be 
reduced  by  making  duties  so'  high  as  to  prohibit  importations  alto- 
gether; but  that  is  the  other  end  of  the  road,  which  increases  the  taxes 
paid  to  private  persons.  If  the  first  method  of  reduction  leads  to  free 
trade  the  other  leads  to  free  plunder,  which  is  worse. 

Eepublican  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  for  years  past 
have  warned  Congress  of  the  accumulating  surplus  and  advised  the  re- 
duction of  taxes*  Were  they  all  free-traders,  advising  the  destruction 
of  industry  and  the  degradation  of  labor?  The  Tariff  Commission  of 
1882,  composed  of  nine  men,  eight  of  whom,  at  least,  were  protection- 
ists, after  perambulating  all  the  country  east  of  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ains, admitted  the  urgent  necessity  of  reduction,  and  reported  a  bill 
which  they  said  would  lower  taxes  25  per  cent.    They  said : 

Auy  amelioration  of  the  annecessarily  bardensome  reatrictions  bearing  npon  ihe 
importationSy  provided  the  duties  required  for  the  eqaalizatiou  of  the  different  con- 
ditions of  capital  and  labor  here  and  abroad  are  preserved,  is  a  boon  not  only  to 
commerce  considered  as  a  separate  national  interest,  but  to  production. 

That  which,  with  them,  was  "  a  boon  to  production,"  when  offered 
by  the  House  bill  becomes  free  trade  and  the  ruin  of  production.  They 
were  not  accused  of  free  trade  or  hostility  to  labor;  on  the  contrary 
their  report  was  welcomed  and  applauded  by  the  entire  body  of  pro- 
tectionists in  this  chamber.  The  Finance  Committee  based  its  bill, 
which  is  the  present  law,  upon  it,  and  announq^d  that  it  would  reduce 
duties  at  least  20  per  cent. ;  yet  all  advocates  of  the  House  bill,  which 
reduces  only  5  per  cent,  are  free-traders,  so  denounced  by  those  who 
in  1883  proposed  a  cut  in  duties  four  times  as  great.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  Senator  in  this  body,  or  a  man  in  any  way  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  the  Bepublican  party  in  the  United  States,  who,  at 
one  time  or  another,  has  not  admitted  the  necessity  of  reducing  taxes 
in  order  to  stop  the  surplus.  They  are,  therefore,  free-traders,  and  de- 
sire the  ruin  of  industry  and  the  degradation  of  labor. 

The  minority  respectfully  submit  that  those  are  the  enemies  of  in- 
dustry who  so  enhance  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  as  to  restrict  its 
prodaction  and  limit  its  markets;  and  those  are  its  true  friends  who 
cheax>en  ita  material  and  enlarge  its  production  and  its  markets.  They 
further  submit  that  those  are  the  enemies  of  American  labor  who  sup- 
plant it  with  the  labor  of  unnaturalized  foreigners^  whenever  tbai^  cau 
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be  obtained  cheapest,  and  who  receive  by  the  law  47  per  cent,  from  the 
Gonsamer  in  trust  for  the  American  labor  which  makes  their  prodacts, 
and  fraadnlently  withhold  more  than  half  that  trust  fund  from  its  own- 
ers, and  who  also  lessen  and  restrict  the  amount  of  labor  by  limiting 
production  and  markets  by  tariffs  and  trusts ;  and  that  those  are  its  true 
friends  who  seek  to  shut  off  unnatural  and  heathen  competitioDy  enlarge 
it«  products  and  markets,  and  to  lessen  for  it  the  cost  of  the  necessidee 
of  life. 

THE   WAGE  SCARE. 

In  a  country  like  our  own,  where  the  direction  of  legislation  i8dete^ 
mined  by  the  general  suffrage,  it  is  only  possible  for  the  favored  few 
to  secure  their  bounties  by  an  appeal  to  the  multitude  of  wage  workers, 
and  the  enlistment  of  their  sympathies  through  their  interests,  real  or 
imaginary. 

So  far  has  this  been  done  in  support  of  the  present  system  that  the 
bread-winners  have  loaded  themselves  down  with  unnecessary  and 
extravagant  taxes  in  hope  of  fancied  returns  in  better  wages  and  more 
work,  until  at  last  it  has  become  apparent  to  many  at  least  that  taxa- 
tion does  not  enrich  the  man  who  pays  the  taxes,  and  it  only  needs  in- 
telligent comparison  of  the  effects  of  past  legislation  to  convince  any 
fair-minded  man  of  the  beneficial  results  to  be  expected  from  a  reduction 
of  the  burdens  of  the  x>eople. 

Gotten  was  long  ago  placed  upon  the  free  list.  Did  that  make  free- 
traders of  those  who  voted  for  that  measure  T  Did  it  reduce  the  wages 
of  operatives  in  cotton  or  close  the  cotton  mills,  or  did  it  destroy  the 
cotton  plantations  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  grown  more  cotton  than 
ever  since  that  legislation  ^  we  have  exported  more  cotton  than  ever. 
Our  cotton  mills  are  more  profitable  today  than  any  other,  and  onr  cot- 
ton operatives  have  steadier  work  and  better  wages  than  those  who 
work  in  other  mills;  and  we  export  their  finished  products  by  the  hun- 
dred million  yards,  while  protected  wool  has  stopped  one-fourth  of  the 
woolen  machinery  and  thrown  25  per  cent,  of  the  woolen  operatives 
out  of  employment. 

More  than  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  hides  were  placed  upon  the  free 
1  ist.  Did  that  destroy  the  leather  industry  in  this  country  t  On  th c  con- 
trary we  lead  the  world  in  its  manufacture,  save  in  a  few  minor  branches, 
and,  with  a  largely  increased  population,  our  importations  of  leather 
have  decreased  and  our  exportations  of  finished  products  have  in- 
creased. 

We  do  import  more  hides  than  formerly  because  our  own  supply  is 
insuflicient,  but  this  raw  material  furnishes  labor  to  many  hands  and 
adds  to  our  national  wealth.  We  imported  last  year  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  million  dollars'  worth  of  hides  free.  Does  that  make  fr^ee- traders  of 
those  who  made  hides  free ;  and  if  $24,000,000  of  free  hides  does  not 
make  one  freie-trader,  does  two-thirds  as  much  free  wool  make  6*6^ 
traders  of  half  our  people  T 
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What  has  happened  with  cotton  and  with  hides  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved and  promised  will  happen  with  firee  wool.  Oar  production  of  wool 
will  increase,  our  manofeM^ries  will  revive,  oar  woolen  operatives  will 
have  steadier  work  and  therefore  better  wages.  Our  prodacts  of  woolen 
goods  will  increase  and  as  well  our  exportations  of  woolen  goods  to  for- 
eign countries.  Not  ten  years  ago  quinine  was  placed  upon  the  free  list 
against  protests  louder  and  more  vehement  than  are  heard  now  about  the 
wanton  destruction  of  an  honorable  industry — with  what  resuU  T  With 
immensely  increased  production  in  this  country,  without  one  cent  loss 
of  wages  to  operatives ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  their  great  gain,  for  as  we 
now  make  two  and  a  quarter  million  ounces  it  can  not  but  mean  steadier 
work  to  more  employes,  and  the  shivering  consumer  reaps  a  benefit 
measured  not  by  cents  but  by  dollars  per  ounce,  and  the  only  destruc- 
tion which  followed  in  the  wake  of  this  reduction  was  of  what  was  then 
the  most  formidable  trust  in  existence.  The  monopoly  went  down  and 
legitimate  manufacture  prospered. 

Here  is  a  case  where  with  benefit  both  to  the  employ^  and  the  con- 
sumer, the  placing  upon  the  free  list  of  a  finished  article  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  wonderful  cheapening  of  that  product,  and  it  is  quite  as 
just  to  daim  tiie  deoliie  in  price  was  entirely  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
duty  as  that  other  claim  so  often  made,  that  the  imposition  of  duty  re- 
duces prices  by  competition,  and  in  proof  of  which  is  cited  the  general 
decline  of  prices  in  this  country,  due,  as  is  claimed,  to  the  tariff  ignoring 
th«  discovery  of  new  supplies  and  improvements  in  methods  of  manu- 
foctore  and  the  supplanting  of  mannal  labor  in  every  department  of 
life  with  inanimate  machinery  operated  by  natural  forces  intelligently 
controlled. 

Take  the  agriculturist,  for  example,  and  note  the  fearfhl  decline  in  his 
returns  in  a  half  dozen  years.  In  1886  nearly  18,500,000  acres  more 
land  was  cultivated  and  planted  in  cereal  crops  than  in  1881  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  a  billion  more  bushels  of  grain  were  raised  and 
sold ;  yet,  instead  of  receiving  nearly  $400,000,000  more  for  the  extra 
outlay  of  labor  and  capital  on  lands  poorer  on  the  average  than  those 
already  occupied,  the  farmers  of  the  country  suffered  a  loss  in  values 
on  those  grain  crops  alone  of  over  $600,000,000  on  that  year's  harvest 
as  compared  with  the  values  of  1881. 

Everything  declines  save  the  taxes,  and  these  same  farmers,  who 
must  send  their  surplus  abroad  to  find  a  market,  found,  on  bringing  the 
reduced  returns  of  their  crops  home,  that  notwithstanding  they  were 
enabled  to  buy  foreign  products  slightly  cheaper  than  before,  their 
taxes  had  been  increased  in  that  period,  and  that  th^  were  compelled 
in  1886  to  pay  more  than  $2.30  customs  dues  on  each  $100  worth  im- 
ported, more  than  they  did  for  like  importations  in  1881 ;  and  to-day 
those  taxes  are  nearly  $4  more  per  $100  worth  than  in  1881. 

And  when,  in  view  of  the  above  cited  facts  of  a  decline  of  about  33^ 
per  cent,  in  the  value  of  his  crops  in  1886  below  the  values  of  1881,  he 
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adks  that  foe  to-morrow  his  taxes  be  made  $3  less  per  %100  thau  in  that 
same  year  1881,  he  is  met  with  the  cry  of  firee  trader,  and  that  is  con- 
sidered armament  enoagh. 

FREE  WOOL. 

The  minority  are  firmly  convinced  that  besides  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  whole  country  which  would  result  from  the  placing  of 
wool  upon  the  free  list,  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  no  class  will  suffer, 
but  that  each  will  reap  his  share  of  the  benefit. 

With  a  consumption  of  600,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool  in  1887  and  a 
populatton  of  sixty  millions,  the  average  per  capita  consumption  is 
easily  reckoned  at  10  pounds,  or  50  pounds  to  thea\^crage  family  of  five 
persons,  and  the  northern  farmer,  constantly  exposed  to  the  rigors  of 
our  winters,  consumes  something  more  than  the  average. 

It  requires  &om  3  to  4  pounds  of  raw  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth, 
so  that  from  12  to  16  pounds  of  woolen  clothing  for  the  family  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  low  average.  This  is  now  taxed  from  55  to  nearly  90  per 
cent.  The  manufacturer  is  not  benefited,  because  his  finished  product 
comes  into  competition  with  the  foreign  product  made  not  only  from  un- 
taxed wool,  but  cheaper  wool. 

It  is  reckoned  that  3^^  pounds  make  a  pound  of  cloth,  and  when  the 
manufacturer  pays  10  cents  per  pound  duty  he  is  supposed  to  be  oom- 
pensated  therefor  by  the  specific  duty  of  35  cents  per  x>ound  on  his 
woolen  goods.  Kow,  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  3  pounds  of  raw 
wool  make  one  of  scoured  wool ;  that  is,  thja^t  the  wool  shrinks  in  the 
cleaning  not  above  66|  per  cent. 

But  many  South  American  and  other  wools  contain  more  than  that 
proportion  of  foreign  matter,  running  as  high  as  75  and  80  per  cent 
This  wool  our  manufacturer  can  not  buy,  because  his  tax  on  the  oloth 
would  then  run  from  45  to  60  cents  per  pound,  and  his  compensatory 
duty  is  only  35  cents.  Therefore  for  these  wools  the  foreign  dealer 
finds  no  American  competitor  in  the  market  and  buys  them  at  his 
own  price,  and  these  cheaper  wools,  untaxed  and  manufactured  abroad, 
compete  here  with  unfair  advantage  with  our  own  heavily  handicapped 
wooleus,  and  successfully,  too. 

Kow,  if  the  tax  be  taken  off  wools  our  manufacturers  at  once  be- 
come bidders  for  this  wool  against  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  as  a 
certain  consequence  the  price  will  rise,  and  this  operates  doubly  against 
the  foreign  manufacturer.  He  buys  his  wools  dearer  and  meets  un- 
taxed in  our  markets  corresponding  grades. 

We  will  import  more  wools,  of  course,  and  in  no  other  way  can  our 
great  factories  prosper,  because  their  capacity  is  beyond  our  own  wool 
production.  When  the  factories  are  turning  out  more  product  the 
employes  have  steadier  work  and  better  wages  and  indirectly,  of  coursei 
the  whole  country  is  benefited. 

Uoder  the  House  bill  the  manufacturers,  with  free  wool,  secure  even 
a  higher  competitive  advantage  over  the  foreign  than  under  the  present 
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law  or  the  substitute.  The  mauufacturers  will  export  Woolen  goods  as 
we  now  export  cotton  and  leather,  and  the  demand  for  the  wool  will 
better  the  wool  market  and  encourage  increased  production,  while  the 
average  wool-grower  himself  will  reap  from  cheapened  clothing  more 
benefits  than  he  ever  did  from  a  tax  on  his  product,  which  he  must  him- 
self pay. 

The  minority,  therefore,  dissenting  from  the  report  of  the  majDrity, 
oommend  to  the  Senate  and  the  country  the  bill  of  the  House  of  Bep* 
lesentatives,  Ko.  9051,  as  a  measure  for  the  reduction  of  taxes  based 
^ike  upon  justice  and  good  policy. 

As  the  best  exposition  of  the  effect  of  bill  H.  B.  9051  upon  taxation 
and  revenue,  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mea|is,  submitted  with  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
hereto  appended,  with  our  concurrence. 

ISHAH  Qt.  Habbis. 
Z.  B.  Vancb. 

D.  W.  YOOBHBBS. 


1  concur  in  the  above  report,  indorsing  the  House  bill  in  respect  to 
articles  placed  upon  the  free  list,  but  desire  some  modifications  in  the 
dutiable  list 

J.  B.  McPhbbson. 


^  / 


HouM  Beport  Ho.  1406,  Fiftieth  Ckmgreii,  flnt  mmIoil 

TO  BSDUOB  TAXATION  AKD  BIHPLIVr  THB  LAWS  IN  BBLATION  TO  THE  COLLBO> 

TION  OF  THB  BEVBNUS. 

AnuL  S,  1888.-*C€iiunittod  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 

the  Union  and  ordered  to  he  printed. 

Mr.  Mills,  fh>m  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  submitted  the 
following  report  (to  accompany  bill  B.  B.  9051):    * 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  whom  was  referred  the  an- 
nual message  of  the  President,  calling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
large  surplus  now  in  the  Treasury,  daily  growing  larger  on  account  of 
the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  have  given  to  the  subject  that 
carefal  consideration  which  its  importance  demands,  and  in  response  to 
his  recommendations  beg  leave  to  report  to  the  House  a  bill  to  prev^it 
the  accumulation  of  surplus  revenne  by  reducing  the  present  excessive 
and  unjust  rates  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  people. 

Our  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18S7,  amounted  to 
$371,403,277.66,  while  our  expenditures  for  the  same  time,  including  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  for  the  public  debt^  amounted  to  $315,835,428.12; 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $55,567,849.54  over  and  above  all  requirements  for 
current  expenditure.  The  receipts  for  the  current  year  up  to  March  1 
amounted  to  $253,905,890,  and  the  estimates  for  the  remaining  four 
months  are  $136,094,110;  making  total  receipts  for  the  year  $390,000,000. 
The  expeuditures  for  the  current  year  to  March  1  amount  to  $180,594,915, 
and  the  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  remaining  four  months  amount 
to  $128,405,085;  making  a  total  of  expenditures  of  $309,000,000;  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $81,000,000. 

As  our  customs  and  internal  taxes  are  levied  on  articles  which  go 
into  consumption,  we  may  expect  our  revenues  to  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  consumption,  which  must  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation and  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  >fith  an  honest  and  economical 
administration  of  public  afEairs,  our  annual  expenditures  may  be  ex- 
pected to  decrease.  The  large  surplus  now  in  the  Treasury,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  exceed  $150,000,000  by  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  together 
wit^  such  as  may  thereafter  be  in  the  Treasury,  may  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  and  the  payment  of  annual  interest  charge  on  the 
same. 

It  is,  then,  safe  to  say  that  the  above  surplus,  together  with  the  yearly 
purchase  of  bonds  required  by  law  for  the  sinking  fund,  which  is  an  ex- 
penditure included  in  the  annual  estimates  of  expenditures,  and  not  in 
the  estimate  of  the  surplus,  will  extinguish  by  the  date  of  their  maturity 
in  1891  all  the  outstanding  4}  per  cent,  bonds,  amounting  at  this  time 
to  $234,427,250,  and  still  leave  over  $60,000,000. 

With  receipts  growing  larger  and  expenditures  growing  smaller,  we 
must  soon  gather  into  the  Tmisury  the  larger  part  of  the  circulation  oi 
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the  country  to  the  great  injury  of  its  basinets  and  the  bankruptcy  of 
many  of  its  people.  Some  method  must  be  adopted  by  Congress  to 
prevent  the  congestion  which  must  occur  under  existing  laws. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  excessive  accumnlation  may  be 
prevented.  We  may  reduce  taxation  to  the  level  of  expenditures  and 
leave  in  the  pockets  of  the  x)eople  all  moneys  not  needed  for  public  pur- 
poses, or  we  may  raise  expenditures  to  the  height  of  taxation,  seeking 
out  new  and  useless  objects  of  appropriation  on  which,  to  lavish  the 
great  and  growing  revenues,  not  needed  for  any  legitimate  wants  of  the 
public  service.  / 

If  we  adopt  the  latter  coarse  these  very  objects  of  useless  expendi- 
ture will  gather  upon  Congress  in  sach  increasing  numbers  and  with  such 
growing  demands  as  to  fasten  upon  the  Government  a  permanent  and 
nnchangeable  policy  of  extravagant  and  reckless  appropriations. 

This  policy  once  adopted  will  not  only  breed  corruption  in  public  life 
and  demoralization  in  private  life,  but  will  compel,  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion, an  increased  rate  of  taxation  for  the  people  or  an  increase  of 
bonded  debt  for  the  Government. 

There  is  but  one  safe  course,  and  that  is  to  reduce  taxation  to  the 
necessary  requirments  of  an  honest,  economical,  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  Government.  Having  determined  upon  this  course  as  the 
one  which  a  wiee  and  just  policy  demands,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
question,  Upon  what  articles  shall  the  reduction  be  made  f  Shall  we 
leave  our  import  duties  as  they  are  and  I'epeal  the  internal-revenue 
taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco  f  Or  shall  we  leave  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  as  it  is  and  make  the  reduction  on  imports  alone  f  Or  shall 
we  reduce  the  taxes  on  both  f 

The  committee  have  determined  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  rev- 
enues from  both  customs  and  internal  taxes.  They  have  given  the  whole 
subject  a  careful  and  painstaking  examination,  and  in  the  revision  of 
the  sch^ules  have  endeavored  to  act  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all 
interests.  They  have  carefully  kept  in  view  at  all  times  the  interests 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  laborer,  the  producer,  and  the  consumer. 

The  bill  herewith  reported  to  the  House  is  not  offered  as  a  perfect 
bill.  Many  articles  are  left  subject  to  duty  which  might  well  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  free  list.  Many  articles  are  left  subject  to  rates  of  duty 
which  might  well  be  lessened.  In  both  respects  the  bill  could  be  im- 
proved :  but  in  its  preparation  the  committee  have  not  undertaken  or 
felt  autnorized  to  construct  a  new  and  consistent  system  of  tariff  taxa- 
tion. They  have  dealt  with  the  existing  system,  seeding  to  free  it  of 
much  of  its  injustice,  to  simplify  its  provisions,  to  diminish  its  com- 
plexity, and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  lighten  its  pressure  on  the  tax- 
payer, and  make  it  more  contributory  to  our  industrial  prosperity  and 
progress. 

Furthermore,  we  have  felt  constrained  to  consult  the  opinions  and 
give  weight  as  fAv  as  possible  to  the  views  of  our  associates  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States,  always  subordinate,  however,  to  the 
paramount  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country.  From  the 
beginning  of  our  Government  tariff  legislation  has  been  based  on  the 
principles  of  mutual  concession.  The  present  bill  does  not  depart  from 
diis  precedent. 

In  the  progressive  growth  of  our  manufactures,  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  our  capacity  to  produce  is  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  our  home  consumption.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  our  mills  are 
dosed,  and  mapy  of  those  still  in  operation  are  running  on  short  time. 
This  condition  is  hurtful  to  the  manufacturer,  to  the  laborer,  and  pro- 
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dncer  of  the  materials  consomed  in  manafactare^  The  tm^u&ctiirer 
loses  the  profit  on  his  capital,  the  laborer  loses  his  wages,  and  the  pro- 
docer  of  the  materials  consumed  in  manufactare  loses  the  market  for  his 
products.  Manofactarers,  in  many  instances,  to  gnard  against  losses 
by  low  prices  cansed  by  an  oversupply  in  the  home  market,  are  organ- 
izing trnsts^  combinations,  and  pools  to  limit  production  and  keep  ap 
prices.  This  vicious  condition  of  business  could  not  exist  with  low 
duties,  bat  is  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  prohibitory  duties  on  imports. 
Prohibitory  tariffs  surround  the  country  with  lines  of  investment  and 
prevent  all  relief  from  without,  while  trusts,  combinations,  and  pools 
plunder  the  people  within. 

In  a  country  like  oyrs,  prolific  in  its  resources,  where  the  rewards  of 
labor  ought  to  be  large,  the  capitalist  may  by  such  methods  keep  his  in- 
vestment secure  and  still  make  profits,  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  la- 
borers who  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  stopping  the  wheels  of  ma- 
chinery and  limiting  the  amount  of  product  t  And  what  is  to  become 
of  the  producer  of  the  materials  to  be  consumed  by  the  manufacturer? 
When  the  fires  are  shut  off,  the  laborer  and  the  materials  are  shut  off  ^ 
the  same  time,  and  the  market  for  both  is  gone;  whether  they  labor  in 
the  factory  or  the  field;  whether  they  produce  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
coal,  or  ore;  whether  the  product  of  their  daily  labor  is  cloth,  iron,  steel, 
boots,  or  shoes,  they  must  have  constant  employment  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves and  families  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

When  out  of  employment,  with  earnings  cut  short,  with  low  prices  for 
their  products  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  market,  they  still  must  pay 
for  whatever  their  daily  wants  require  the  prices  which  the  trusts  have 
fixed.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  wrong!  It  is  more  extended  mar- 
kets for  the  sale  of  our  products  and  a  constant  and  active  competitioo 
in  business.  With  active  competition  combinations  and  pools  are  im- 
possible. With  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to  us  our  manufacturers 
may  run  their  mills  on  full  time,  give  constant  employment  to  their 
laborers,  with  a  steadily-increasing  rate  of  wages.  With  the  markets 
of  the  world  open  to  the  sale  of  their  products  they  will  create  an  active 
and  constant  demand  for  all  the  raw  materials  required  in  manufactures, 
which  will  stimulate,  promote,  and  reward  the  wool-grower  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  ores,  and  other  materials  of  mana- 
facture.  We  are  the  largest  producers  of  cotton  in  the  world,  we  are 
second  in  the  production  of  wool,  we  put  on  the  market  annually  quan- 
tities of  hemp  and  flax,  and  our  country  is  full  of  ores  and  coal.  What 
we  need  is  manufactures  enough  to  consume  all  the  annual  product  of 
these  materials,  and  create  an  active  demand  for  them,  so  that  all  oar 
workmen  may  be  constantly  employed  and  receive  high  prices  for  their 
labor. 

To  accomplish  this  our  manufacturers  must  have  markets  for  the  sale 
of  their  wares,  and  these  markets  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  countries 
as  well  as  at  home.  To  take  the  foreign  market  from  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer, we  must  produce  our  goods  at  a  lower  cost  than  he  can.  The 
principal  elements  of  cost  are  labor  and  materiaL  In  many  of  our  man- 
ufactures the  labor  cost  is  lower  than  in  any  country  in  t^e  world,  and 
if  the  cost  of  materials  were  as  low  here  as  in  foreign  countries  we  could 
produce  our  goods  more  cheaply  than  they,  and  largely  increase  our 
exports  to  foreign  markets. 

The  annual  product  of  our  manufactories  is  now  estimated  at 
$7,000,000,000,  of  which  amount  we  export  only  about  $136,000,000,  or 
less  than  2  per  cent.  If  we  could  obtain  free  of  duty  such  raw  ma- 
terials as  we  do  not  produce  and  can  only  be  procured  in  foreign  coun- 
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tries,  and  mix  with  oar  home  product  in  the  various  branches  of  manu- 
facture, we  could  soon  increase  out*  exports  several  hundred  millions. 
With  untaxed  raw  materials  we  could  keep  our  mills  running  on  full 
time,  our  operatives  in  constant  employment,  and  have  an  active  de- 
mand for  our  raw  materials  in  our  own  factories.  If  there  should  be 
no  duty  on  any  materials  entering  into  manufactures  many  articles  now 
made  abroad  would  be  made  at  home,  which,  while  it  would  give  more 
employment  to  our  own  labor,  would  give  a  better  market  to  many  ar- 
ticles which  we  produce  and  which  enter  into  manufactures,  such  as  cot- 
ton, ^ool,  hemp,  flax,  and  others. 

With  this  eud  in  view  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  could  and  done  what 
we  could  in  the  present  condition  of  things  to  place  our  manufacturers 
upon  a  firm  and  unshaken  foundation,  where  they  would  have  advan- 
tages over  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  world.  Our  manufaeturers, 
baving  the  advantage  of  all  others  in  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  pro^ 
ductive  capacity  of  their  labor,  need  only  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  their  rivals  in  having  their  materials  at  the  same  cost  in  the 
open  markets  of  the  world.  In  starting  on  this  policy,  we  have  trans- 
ferred many  articles  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list.  The  revenues 
DOW  received  on  these  articles  amount  to  $22,189,595.4^.  Three- fourths 
of  this  amount  is  collected  on  articles  that  enter  into  manufactures,  of 
which  wool  and  tin-plates  are  the  most  important.  The  revenues  de- 
rived from  wool' during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $5,899,816.63, 
and  the  revenues  from  tin-plates  to  $5,706,433.89. 

The  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wool  enables  us  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
the  manufactures  of  wool  $12,332,211.65.  The  largest  reductioD  we 
have  made  is  in  the  woolen  schedule,  and  this  reduction  was  only  made 
possible  by  placing  wool  on  the  free  lisl.  There  is  no  greater  reason  for 
a  duty  on  wool  than  there  is  for  a  duty  on  any  other  raw  material.  A 
duty  on  wool  makes  it  necessary  to  impose  a  higher  duty  on  the  goods 
made  from  wool,  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  a  double  tax.  If  we  leave 
wool  untaxed  the  consumer  has  to  pay  a  tax  only  on  the  manufactured 
goods. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  if  we  put  wool  on  the  free  list  we 
should  also  put  woolen  goods  on  the  free  list.  If  this  is  sound  policy 
we  should  also  put  cotton  goods  on  the  free  list,  for  raw  cotton  is  free, 
and  we  should  put  silk  go^s  on  the  free  list,  for  raw  silk  is  free.  Then 
where  would  the  Government  get  its  revenues  f  Duties  are  imposed  to 
raise  revenue,  and  they  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  obtain  the  revenue 
with  as  little  burden  as  possible  to  the  tax-payer  and  as  little  disturb- 
ance as  possible  to  the  business  of  the  country.  This  is  accomplished 
by  imposing  the  duty  on  the*  finished  goods  alone,  and  in  no  tariff,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  have  woolens,  cottons,  silks,  or  linens  been  placed  on 
the  tree  list.  We  say  to  the  manufacturer  we  have  put  wool  on  the 
free  list  to  enable  him  to  obtain  foreign  wools  cheaper,  make  his  goods 
cheaper,  and  send  them  into  foreign  markets  and  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  manufacturer.  We  say  to  the  laborer  in  the 
factory  we  have  put  wool  on  the  free  list  so  that  it  may  be  imported 
and  he  may  be  employed  to.  make  the  goods  that  are  now  made  by 
foreign  labor  and  imported  into  the  United  States.  We  say  to  the  con- 
sumer we  have  put  wool  on  the  free  list  that  he  may  have  woolen  goods 
cheaper.  We  say  to  the  domestic  wool-grower  we  have  put  wool  on 
the  free  list  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  import  foreign  wool  to  mix 
with  his,  and  thus  enlarge  his  market  and  quicken  the  demand  for  the 
oonsamption  of  home  wool,  while  it  lightens  the  burden  of  the  tax-payer. 
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Tbe  duty  on  wool  now  prevents  nearly  all  tbe  better  classes  of  wool 
from  coming  into  tbe  country ;  tlie  domestic  product  can  supply  only 
about  one-half  of  tbe  amount  required  for  bome  consumption.  The  stat- 
istician of  the  Agricultural  Department  puts  the  domestic  product  for 
the  year  1887  at  265,000,000  pounds.  Others  place  it  higher,  bat  none 
at  more  than  half  the  annual  consumption  of  our  people.  It  reqfQires 
about  600,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  other  fibers  manufactured  with 
it,  which  are  now  paying  duty,  to  supply  the  annual  demands  of  home 
consumption. 

Why,  then,  Hhould  we  keep  out  by  high  duties  the  foreign  wools  so 
necessary  to  the  clothing  of  tbe  people!  The  Wool-Growers'  Associa- 
tion ask  us  to  put  on  a  duty  high  enough  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
all  wools.  The  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association  ask  us  to  put  on  a 
duty  high  enough  to  keep  out  all  manufactures  of  wool.  If  Congress 
grants  this  joint  request,  what  are  tbe  people  to  do  for  woolen  clothing! 
Are  tbe  people  to  be  compelled  by  Congress  to  wear  cotton  goods  in 
the  winter  or  go  without,  to  give  bounties  to  wool-growers  and  wool 
manufacturers  f 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  114,404,173  pounds  of  wool  im- 
ported, and  of  that  amount  81,504,447  were  cheap  carpet  wool,  the 
•  greater  part  of  which  paid  2J  cents  per  pound  duty.  Tbe  high  duty  of  10 
cents  per  pound  on  the  finer  wools  tbat  go  into  clothing  was  so  great  a 
barrier  against  tbe  importation  of  tbe  better  wools  that  only  33,099,096 
pounds  were  imported.  But  our  people  required  clothing,  and  if  Con- 
gress put  a  duty  so  high  on  wool  as  to  keep  it  out,  still,  high  as  was  the 
duty  on  woolen  goods,  $44,235,243  worth  were  imported  and  consumed 
in  this  country,  upon  which  duties  were  paid  amounting  to  $29,729,717. 

If  the  charges  constantly  being  made  are  true,  tbat  great  quantities 
of  these  goods  are  coniing  in  undervalued,  underweighed,  and  under- 
measured,  then  tbe  aggregate  amount  is  much  larger.  Frauds  of  ^is 
character,  smuggling,  and  bribery  follow  prohibitory  duties  just  as  the 
shadow  follows  tbe  substance.  These  goods  for  tbe  most  part  could  be 
manufactured  in  tbe  United  States,  and  if  tbe  wools  in  them  could  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  it  would  give  employment  to  many  thousands  of 
our  own  operatives,  start  into  life  and  keep  in  active  operation  many 
of  our  factories  now  idle,  and  largely  reduce  tbe  cost  of  these  goods  to 
tbe  consumers. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  foreign  markets  for  our  woolen  goods.  In  the 
foreign  market  we  must  compete  with  tbe  foreign  producer,  and  in  or 
der  to  do  so  successfully  we  must  produce  our  goods  at  a  lower  cost  and 
be  able  to  undersell  tbe  foreign  product  and  take  the  market.  We  are 
now  exporting  less  than  $500,000  worth  of  woolen  goods,  while  Eng- 
land, with  free  wool,  exports  more  than  $100,000,000.  With  free  wool 
we  may  not  only  supply  tbe  home  market  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
woolen  goods  now  imported,  but  we  can  begin  to  export  woolen  goods 
and  soon  l/uild  up  a  prosperous  foreign  trade. 

We  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  equivalent  ad  valorem  duties 
now  paid  on  manufactures  of  wool — those  proposed  by  tbe  committee 
and  those  propos<^d  by  the  joint  agreement  of  Wool-Growers' and  Wool 
Manufacturers'  Association,  adopted  in  Washington,  D.  0..  January  14, 
1888, 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wool-growers  and  wool- 
mannfoctnring  association  are  clamoring  for  higher  taxes.  The  contest 
in  the  woolen  schedule  is  not  between  the  present  rate  and  the  rate  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  bat  between  the  rate  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee and  the  schedule  agreed  npon  by  the  Wool- Growers'  Association 
and  Wool-Mannftu^tarers'  Association.  The  committee  propose  free  wool 
and  a  redaction  from  present  rates  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  en  all  manu- 
factares  except  carpets,  which  were  made  dutiable  at  30  per  cent. ;  ready- 
made  clothing  at  45  per  cent.,  and  webbings,  gorings,  etc.,  at  50  per  cent. 
The  joint  agreement  of  the  two  associations  proposes  to  increase  the 
present  rates  to  128  per  cent,  on  some  of  the  cheaper  cloths ;  to  102  per 
cent,  on  the  cheaper  rates  of  women's  and  children's  dress  goods  when 
composed  in  part  of  wool,  and  to  107  per  c^nt.  when  composed  wholly  of 
wool ;  on  cheaper  grades  of  flannels  to  121  per  cent. ;  on  cheaper  grades 
of  wool  hats  to  134  per  cent. ;  on  cheaper  grades  of  knit  goods  to  125  per 
cent. ;  on  cheaper  grades  of  woolen  shawls  to  126  per  cent. ;  on  woolen 
blankets  to  128  per  cent. 

These  rates,  high  as  they  are,  are  not  the  highest  that  are  imposed 
on  all  woolen  goods  by  the  joint  agreement.  They  are  only  the  highest 
rate  on  the  lowest  valued  goods,  as  shown  in  the  agreement.  All  goods 
at  a  lower  value  are  taxed  at  a  still  higher  rate. 

This  most  extraordinary  schedule  has  been  made  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  two  parties  named,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
and  referred  to  this  committee. 

In  the  woolen  schedule  we  have  substituted  ad  valorem  for  specific 
duties.  The  specific  duty  is  the  favorite  of  those  who  are  to  be  bene- 
fited by  high  rates,  who  are  protected  against  competition,  and  protected 
in  combinations  against  the  consumer  of  their  products.  There  is  a 
persistent  pressure  by  manufacturers  for  the  specific  duty  because  it 
conceals  from  the  people  the  amount  of  taxes  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
to  the  manufacturer.  The.specific  duty  always  discrfminates  in  favor  of 
the  costiy  article  and  against  the  cheaper  one,  and  therefore  it  imposes 
a  heavier  burden  as  it  goes  down  from  the  highest-priced  articles  to  the 
lowest.  This  discrimination  is  peculiarly  oppressive  in  woolen  and  cot- 
ton goods,  which  are  necessaries  of  life  to  all  classes  of  people.  In 
order  that  this  fact  may  be  clearly  seen  and  comprehended  we  append 
a  table  taken  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
(page  251) : 

This  table  Btates  the  descrintion  of  the  goods,  their  width  in  inches,  and  the 
weight  per  yard  of  each  kind ;  tne  price  of  the  ffoods  at  the  factory ;  the  rate  and  the 
amoant  of  duty  per  pound  and  ad  valorem,  and  the  total  amount  of  dnty  levied  un- 
der the  compound  rate;  and  also  the  per  cent,  which  the  total  doty  is  of  the  price 
per  yard  at  the  factory  in  England. 
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This  table  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  la  examining  the  ^^ares  givea  io  tbe 
oolumn  headed  *' Price  at  factor j"  and  the  colnmn  headed** Per  cent,  of  price  «t 
factory/'  which  the  total  duty  amounts  to,  the  startling  inequalities  in  the  rate  of 
duty  to  be  paid  in  this  country  becomes  apparent.  The  highest-priced  goods  named 
in  the  table  is  West  of  England  broadcloth,  worth  $3.60  per  yard  in  Leeds,  the  specifio 
duty  being  35  cents  per  pound  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  40  per  cent.,  making  a  total 
dnty  of  50.3  per  cent,  on  the  value  at  the  factory.  This  is  on  a  high  grade  of  goods. 
In  looking  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  the  last  entry  is  for  cotton-warp  reversible 
cloth,  made  in  imitation  of  a  better  kind.  It  is  worth  but  45  cents  per  yard  at  Uie 
factory.  The  specific  duty  is  the  same  as  on  ihe  West  of  England  broadcloth*  36 
cents  per  pound,  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  :{5  per  cent.,  but  the  specific  duty  and  the 
ad  valorem  dnty  together  make  the  rate  on  the  price  at  tbe  factorv'  180.7  percent^ 
That  is  to  say,  the  cheaper  the  goods  at  the  factory  the  greater  is  the  proportionai 
increment  of  duty.  The  column  headed  "  Per  cent,  of  price  at  factory,**  which  ahows 
the  percentage  that  the  duty  is  of  the  factory  prioei  briugs  this  oat  clearly. 
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The  above  table  shows  the  tme  nature  of  specific  duties,  and  thecon- 
Bumer  can  see  why  it  is  that  manufacturers  clamor  for  them.  They 
know  the  different  values  of  these  goods,  and  what  apt  words  will  em- 
brace the  high  and  low  priced  together,  and  make  the  poorer  people 
pay  the  same  tax  for  a  yard  of  cloth  worth  45  cents  that  the  wealthy 
do  for  a  yard  that  costs  $3.66 ;  but  that  fact  the  specific  tariff  conceals. 
The  ad  valorem  rate  taxes  everything  according  to  its  value.  A  duty 
of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  have  imposed  a  tax  of  $1.44  on  the 
yard  of  broadcloth  and  18  cents  on  the  cotton- warp  cloth  that  cost  45 
cents,  and  the  duty  would  have  been  fair  to  both.  As  it  is,  the  tax  is 
180  per  cent,  on  the  cheap  cloth  and  50  per  cent,  on  the  high-priced 
broadcloth. 

In  the  cotton- goods  schedule  we  see  the  same  '*  vicious,  inequitable, 
and  illogical "  results  of  the  specific  duty.  As  an  illustration,  we  refer 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  revision  of  the 
tariff,  February  16, 1886,  pages  84, 85, 86,  and  87.  It  will  be  seen  in  his 
report,  by  the  tables  sent  to  him  by  persons  dealing  in  cotton  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries,  that  cheap  goods 
costing  3.55  cents  per  yard  pay  176  per  cent,  duty,  while  those  costing 
8.12  cents  per  yard  pay  77  per  cent,  duty ;  and  goods  that  cost  4  cents 
X>er  yard  pay  a  duty  of  94  per  cent.,  while  those  that  cost  2  cents  per  yard 
pay  a  duty  of  208  per  cent.  These  inequalities  run  throughout  the 
whole  specific  system.  It  is  that  feature  that  specially  commends  it  to 
the  manufacturer  of  the  competing  article.  As  these  excessive  rates  are 
thought  to  be  more  hurtful  in  cotton  and  woolen  goods  than  in  the  ar- 
ticles embraced  in  the  bUier  schedules,  the  committee  have  substituted 
ihe  ad  valorem  for  the  specific  duties  as  to  all  articles  in  the  woolen 
schedule,  and  in  all  except  yarns  in  the  cotton  schedules. 

In  1789  a  duty  was  imposed  on  imported  hemp,  and  iti  1828  on  im- 
ported flax,  and  while  at  intervals  these  fibers  were  imported  free  with- 
out harm  to  the  American  producer,  yet  since  1842  American  flax  and 
hemp  have  been  ^^  protectc^l,''  and  this  necessitated  the  imposition  of 
duties  upon  all  manufactures  from  these  and  like  fibers. 

In  spite  of  these  duties  American  hemp  has  decreased  in  the  amount 
of  production  from  74,493  tons  in  1860  to  5,025  tons  in  1880,  as  shown 
by  the  census  reports  of  those  two  years,  and  flax  from  7,709,676  pounds 
in  1850  to  1,565,546  pounds  in  1880.  But  the  demand  and  necessity 
for  the  products  manufactured  from  these  and  similar  fibers  has  greatly 
increased,  and  the  importations  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  finished 
product  have  necessarily  equally  increased.  Formerly  every  pound  of 
American  cotton  was  covered  with  bagging  and  tied  with  rope  made 
from  American  hemp ;  now  over  50,000,000  yards  of  cotton  bagging 
manufactured  from  imported  jute  butts  are  used  to  cover  the  7,0^,000 
bales  of  American  cotton  which  are  tied  with  iron  cotton  ties,  while  the 
preaent  mode  of  harvesting  the  immense  grain  crop  of  the  country  re- 
quires about  33,000  tons  of  twine,  nearly  all  of  which  is  made  from  im- 
XH>rted  material.  So  that,  in  the  effort  to  ^^  protect"  probably  8,000  tons 
of  American  hemp  and  1,500,000  pounds  of  American  flax,  a  tax  larger 
than  the  entire  value  of  both  these  products  is  imposed  on  cotton  and 
wheat,  whose  price  to  the  producer  is  fixed  in  the  foreign  market,  where 
they  come  in  competition  with  cotton  raised  in  India  and  wheat  raised 
in  foreign  countries. 

Tour  committee  have  put  all  these  fibers  upon  the  free  list,  thereby 
relieving  the  goods  manufactured  in  America  of  the  tax,  amounting  last 
year  to  $1,930,340  on  raw  material.  It  has  also  put  ou  the  free  list 
bpria|>s  not  exceedipg  60  inch^9  in  width,  none  of  which  is  made  in 
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America,  and  of  which  lastyear  there  was  imported  $3,260,117.40  worth, 
apon  which  were  levied  and  paid  $978,035.22.  It  has  reduced  the  duties 
ou  all  the  manafactures  from  these  fifbers,  so  that,  except  on  a  very  few 
articles,  no  daty  is  higher  than  25  per  cent.,  and  some  as  low  as  15 
per  cent.  The  aggregate  estimated  reduction  on  this  schedule  is 
$4,766,846.88. 

Your  committee  feel  assured  that  no  industry  will  be  injured  by  this 
reduction  of  taxation,  while  it  will  enable  the  American  manufacturer 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  his  rivals,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  cotton  and  wheat,  and  will  cheapen  to  the  consumer  the 
goods  which  he  must  purchase. 

The  duty  on  sugar  is  nearly  a  revenue  tax,  about  85  per  cent,  of  it 
being  purely  a  tax  paid  into  the  public  treasury ;  and  all  the  sugars 
used  in  America  are  refined  in  this  country.  Your  committee  desired, 
in  reducing  the  revenue  received  from  this  source,  not  to  endanger  the 
profitable  production  and  refining  of  sugar  here,  and  yet  to  prevent  op- 
pression by  trusts  and  combinations.  After  much  consideration,  we 
now  recommend  that  the  revenue  received  from  sugar  be  reduced  by 
reducing  the  rates  20  per  cent. 

This  reduction  of  rates  on  all  sugars  above  No.  13  will  render  possible 
the  importation  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  so  as  to  prevent  exorbitant 
prices  and  protect  consumers  against  combinations. 

In  the  earthen  and  glassware  schedules  we  have  made  fair  reductions, 
the  larger  part  of  these  articles,  such  as  common  earthenware  and 
window-glass,  being  necessary  articles  of  consumption  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  laboring  classes.  Ornamented 
china  and  decorated  earthenware  we  have  reduced  from  60  to  4^  per 
cent.,  common  earthenware  from  60  to  35  per  cent.,  and  window-glass 
from  93  and  lOO  to  62  and  GS  per  cent. 

In  the  metal  schedule  the  most  important  reduction  is  in  steel  rail- 
way bars,  which  are  now  dutiable  at  $17  per  ton,  and  by  the  proposed 
bill  at  $  11  per  ton.  This  is  a  reduction  of  about  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
This  reduction  will  be  of  great  value  in  promoting  and  cheapening  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  lowering  the  rates  of  transportation  of 
freight.  Two  years  ago  steel  rails  sold  in  this  country  at  $27  a  ton.  The 
manufacturers  during  last  year  ran  the  price  up  to  $40.  The  present 
price  is  $31.50.  Last  year  12,721  miles  of  rai'Soad  were  constructed 
in  the  United  States,  which  required  1,300,000  tons  of  rails.  It  is 
therefore  patent  that,  by  reason  of  the  present  exorbitant  duty  of  $17 
a  ton,  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  raise  the  price  more  than  $8^50 
a  ton.  They  were  therefore  able  to  realize,  over  and  above  a  legiti- 
mate profit,  more  t<han  $11,000,000.  This  sum  was  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  construction,  upon  which  the  farmers  must  pay  interest  and 
dividends  by  way  of  increased  freights  upon  their  wheat,  cotton,  corn, 
and  other  products.  The  price  of  rails  on  board  of  ship  in  Liverpool 
last  year  was  $21 :  adding  freight,  the  cost  of  same,  without  duty,  in 
this  country,  was  $23.50.  The  duty  fixed  by  the  committee,  $11,  would 
incre^ase  the  price  to  $34.50,  or  $3  above  the  price  for  which  American 
rails  are  now  selling.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  rate  of  duty  al- 
lowed by  the  committee  is  more  than  enough  to  compensate  our  manu- 
facturers for  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  American  and  foreign 
product. 

While  we  have  been  constrained  to  leave  high  duties  on  almost  all  the 
articles  we  have  touched— duties  higher  than  any  necessity  either  of 
revenue  or  of  diffierence  of  cost  of  American  over  foreign  products  re- 
quired— we  have  felt  that  we  ought  to  give  some  relief  to  other 
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branches  of  industry  not  benefited  by  high  dnties  imposed  for  private 
purposes.  A  large  number  of  our  people  are  interested  in  manufactur- 
ing tin,  and  others  in  putting  up  meats,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  oils,  and 
other  articles  in  manufactures  of  tin.  Many  of  these  products  are 
exported  and  many  consumed  at  home.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  670,643,389  pounds  of  tin- 
plate,  valued  at  $16,883,813.95,  on  which  duties  were  paid  amounting 
to  $5,706,433.89. 

We  are  informed  that  the  value  of  the  salmon  caught  in  th^  Columbia 
Eiver,  Oregon,  and  canned  and  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000,  while  the  lard  that  was  canned  and  ex- 
ported exceeded  $14,000,000,  and  the  fruits  and  meats  exceeded  $4,000,- 
000.  We  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  tin-plate  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  these  and  other  canned  goods  now  being  exported,  and  give 
to  our  people  engaged  in  that  trade  such  an  advantage  in  the  foreign 
ma^tket  as  would  e&ectually  overcome  all  competition,  and  enable  them 
to  hold  the  market  and  build  up  a  large  foreign  trade. 

The  exporter,  under  existing  law,  has  a  drawback  of  90  per  cent,  of 
the  duty  paid  on  tin-plate,  but  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  give  him 
the  remaining  10  per  cent.,  and  enable  him  to  sell  so  much  lower  and 
give  him  additional  advantage  over  his  foreign  competitor.  Besides 
this,  the  consumers  of  canned  goods  at  home  would  obtain  them  at  a  re- 
duced price. 

The  manufacture  of  tiiji  cans  is  growing  into  an  extensive industryin 
the  United  States.  More  than  150,000,0^  cans  are  made  per  year  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  alone,  while  N'ew  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  other  northern  cities  produce  large  quantities  of  articles  manufact- 
ured from  tin-plate. 

We  have  placed  cotton  tie§  also  on  the  free  list.  The  duties  received 
from  them  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $121,098.99.  Cotton  is  our 
largest  exporting  product.  The  price  is  so  low,  and  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  that  it  hardly  pays  the  cost  of  producing  it,  and  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  consideration  while  they 
were  repealing  taxes  and  reducing  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment. To  our  farmers  iu  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  engaged  in 
raising  hogs  and  selling  their  products,  we  have  made  salt  free  of  duty 
and  released  revenues  afmounting  to  $676,865.50.  To  the  people  who 
are  settling  up  the  vast  prairies  of  the  West,  inclosing  their  lands  and 
building  farm-houses,  we  have  made  lumber  free,  and  removed  duties 
amounting  to  $  1,039,207.35. 

The  bill  which  thecominittee  reports  provides  for  the  repeal  of  all  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  tobacco  by  the  producer,  and  for  the  repeal  of 
all  taxes  on  tobacco  except  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots,  and  of 
,all  privilege  and  license  taxes  except  those  for  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing ( igars,  cigarette^,  and  cheroots.  The  repeal  of  special  and  privilege 
taxes  is  also  recommended.  These  taxes  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
the  petty  prosecutions  which  have  crowded  the  Federal  court  dockets 
in  some  portions  of  the  country.  It  is  not  believed  that  their  retention 
is  essential  to  the  efficient  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  they  should  no 
longer  be  retained. 

The  changes  in  the  administrative  features  of  the  present  law  are  fully 
shown  by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  March  14, 
1888,  and  the  reductions  in  the  internal  revenue  wiU  be  shown  by  the 
letter  of  the  Comihissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue^  dated  March  12, 1888^ 
both  of  which  are  hereto  appended. 

aEep.233? 8 
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Trsasuby  Depastbibnt,  Office  of  the  Skcreta&t, 

WashingUfn,  D.  C,  March  14, 1888. 

Sir:  Mr.  Talbott,  clerk  of  your  committee,  has  presented  me  copies,  respectively, 
of  the  proposed  bill  *'to  redace  taxation  and  simplify  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  collec- 
tion oi  the  revenue/'  and  of  the  tables  relating  to  the  same,  with  the  request  that  I 
commnnicate  to  yon  my  views  as  to  the  probable  effect  the  adoption  of  the  administra- 
tive sections  of  the  bill  wonld  have  npon  the  revenue,  and  also  that  I  caose  the  oos- 
pntations  in  the  tables  to  be  verified,  and  footings  of  the  colnmn  of  "  yalnes"  thereiii 
to  be  made  by  experts  in  this  Department. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  sections  5  to  23  of  the  bill  would  have  npon  the  revenoe, 
I  have  to  advise  you  as  follows : 

(1)  The  proposed  substitute  for  section  2499,  Revised  Statutes,  would  not,  it  i« 
thought,  affect  the  revenue  one  way  or  the  other  further  than  to  prevent  loss  of  duties 
by  securing  uniformity  of  action  in  the  classification  of  merchandise. 

(2)  The  tendency  of  the  amendment  to  **  Schedule  A,"  respecting  **  anhydrous  alco- 
hol," etc.,  would  be  to  restrict  importations  of  the  article.  This  would  not,  however, 
affect  the  revenue  appreciably,  as  the  importations  are  trifling  in  amount. 

(3)  The  amendment  to  the  free  list  as  to  ^'  articles  of  growth,  produce,  and  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,"  etc.,  would  not  apparently  affect  the  revenue. 

(4)  The  amendment  relating  to  ''wearing  apparel,  personal  effects," etc.,  would 
naturally  result  in  an  increase  of  revenue.  But  there  is  no  definite  basis  for  deter- 
mining such  increase.  It  would  probably  not  fall  short,  however,  of  $500,000  per 
annum. 

(5)  While  the  effect  of  section  6  would  be  to  increase  the  dutiable  value  of  mer- 
chandise subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  its  tendency,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  to 
restrict  speculative  importations,  which  have  been  stimulated  by  the  opportunities 
for  evasion  afforded  by  the  present  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
construed  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral.  The  section  would  not,  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
operate  to  increase  materially,  if  at  all,  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  collected. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  unroliabllity  of  mere  individual  opinions  concerning 
the  probable  effect  upon  the  revenue  of  tariff  legislation  can  be  cited  than  the  esti- 
mates given  by  the  customs  ofi&cers  of  the  amount  required  to  pay  refunds  due  im- 
porters under  the  Oberteuffer  decision,  respecting  coverings,  and  the  annual  reduction 
of  duties  on  this  account.  These  estimates,  as  to  the  amount  necessa^  to  pay  re- 
funds, were  from  |3,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  while  the  annual  reduction  of  duties  was 
variously  estimated  at  from  $6^000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

It  is  now  practically  ascertained  that  the  amount  actually  paid  and  to  be  ^aid  as 
refunds  covering  a  period  of  near  three  years  will  not  exceed  $2,000,000,  while  the 
importations  and  revenue  have  largely  increased,  due  doubtless  in  some  measure  to 
the  opportunity  for  evasions  as  above  stated. 

(6)  Sections  7  and  8  are  calculated  to  promote  onlerly  administration  and  the  eon- 
venience  of  importers,  but  will  not,  it  is  thought,  have  any  positive  effect  upon  the 
revenue. 

(7)  The  effect  of  section  9  would  be  (1)  to  abolish  the  10j>er  cent,  additional  duty 
now  collected  (under  sec.  2970,  R.  S.;  on  merchandise  remaining  in  bond  more  than 
one  year,  amounting  approximately  to  $35,000  per  annum ;  and  (2)  to  reduce  the 
revenue  by  reason  ot  the  assessment  or  duties  on  the  quantity  of  merchandise  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  instead  of  on  the  quantity  actually  imported  and  entered 
originally,  as  required  by  existing  law  (sec.  2983,  R.  S.).  The  amount  of  such  redac- 
tion can  not  be  estimated.  It  would  certainly  be  considerable,  and  might  be  very 
large.  The  tendency  of  the  proposed  amendments  would  be  to  increase  the  volume 
of  goods  warehoused  and  the  conseqc^nt  liability  of  loss  of  duties  thereon. 

(8)  There  is  nothing  in  sections  It)  and  11  apparently  calculated  to  affect  the 
revenue. 

(9)  Section  12  abolishes  fees  collected  oh  entry  of  merchandise  only.  As  these  fees 
are  not  separately  reported  to  the  Department,  there  is  no  ready  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  amount  thereof.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however,  that  the  reduc- 
tion on  this  account  would  not  exceed  $375,000  per  annum. 

(10)  The  tendency  and  effect  of  sections  13  to  18,  inclusive,  would  be  to  prevent 
fraudulent  attempts  upon  the  revenue,  and  to  insure  a  more  strict  and.  honest  en- 
forcement of  the  tariff  laws.  Whatever  increased  duties  might  resnlt  ftom  sueh 
improved  administration  would  probably  be  offset  by  a  decrease  of  speculative  im- 
portations made  with  a  view  of  defrauding  the  revenue. 

(11)  Sec.  19.  There  being  no  available  data  for  determining  the  precise  amount  of 
duties  remitted  on  account  of  damage,  the  exact  effect  of  this  section  npon  the  revenoe 
can  not  be  stated.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  merchandise  on  which  damage  is  now 
jUlowed  would  be  abandoned  under  this  section  and  no  duties  collected  thereon. 
Another  result  of  this  section  would  be  to  prevent  the  importation  of  any  but  sound 
goods,  and  especially  to  disoouiage  the  shipment,  now  common,  of  dama^ped  fruits, 
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la  any  event  it  is  not  thought  the  seotioD  woold  ftfbot  tl. 
knoukUy.  Its  gre*t  advantaae  wonldbe  toproteethonaii 
I  iDolcae  herewith  oopj  of  tae  tables  on  wbioh  footings  hL 
With  the  exoeption  of*  Uiw  animportMit  etiora,  ttieaa  tol 
be  ■rithmetioaUT  ooiieat. 
Seapeotfblly,  yonn, 

Hon.  B.  <].  Hills, 

CiMraM  CoMMitfw  oa  Wag*  tmd  Mtami, 
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fiEVISION  OP  THE  TARIFF. 

TREA8DRT  DefARTMEHT,  OPFICR  OF  iNTltRNAL  HXVl 

VatUngUtn,  Morel 
EallmaUd  rtduclioii  of  intemat  laxatwn  nitder  ttt  provttitmt  of  "A  Ml  to  ri 
tobaeeo  and  olher  taxet,  and  tcnodifg  intemal-reiieitMe  lawi." 

Total  receipts  from  tobacco,  fiaoal  year  1897 

Dednot  cigars  and  olgatettes $13,157,199 

Deduct  apecial  taxes  maunfaatarera  of  oigara.     lB,570x$3=  65,710 

Deduct  Bpecial  taxes  dealers  in  tobacco &l4,000xtl=         614,000 

Receipts  from  proposed  repealed  sotiii:«e,  fiscal  year  IBOT 

The  iDoceaM  in  the  receipts  of  that  part  of  tbe  tobacco  tax  whioh  this 
bill  proposes  to  repeal  daring  tbe  first.seTen  months  of  Che  onirent  fiS' 
calyear  over  the  receipts  for  the  correspoodiDg  period  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  11,334,101,  or  13  per  cent.  AssnminR  that  this  rate  of  inorease 
will  oontinne  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  fh>iu  these  ob- 
jects of  taxation  wonld  be  increased 

Special  taxes  retail  liquor  dealers,  fiscal  year  18S7 

Special  taxes  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  fiacal  year  1897 

Special  taxes  mannfaoturers  of  stills  and  stills  mann&otored,  fiscal  year 

issT....; 

Add  for  assessed  penalties 

Add  for  interest  clause  in  sectioD  10,  say 

Total  estimated  rednotiaii.. ............... .......... 


THE  VIEWS  OF  HON.  JAMES  B.  BECK,  OF  THE  MINORITY  OF 

THE  COMMinEE. 


Not  having  seen  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Bepnblican  majority  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  nntil  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
having  no  idea  what  sort  of  report  will  accompany  it,  except  that  it  is 
announced  in  the  public  press  that  it  will  contain  an  elabotote  and  bitter 
attack  on  the  propositions  and  principles  contained  in  the  bill  that  came 
from  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  being  farther  advised  that  the 
views  of  the  minority  are  expected  to  be  ready  promptly,  as  the  sub- 
ject will  be  brought  before  th^  Senate  very  socm,  I  can  only  enter  my 
protest  against  the  principles  presented  by  the  Bepublican  majority  of 
the  Senate  Committee,  and  give  in  a  general  way  the  reasons  I  have  for 
supporting  the  principles  presented  by  the  House  bill-  That  bill  is  an 
earnest  effort  to  reduce  taxation  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  used  by  American  manufacturers,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete in  the  markets  of  the  worid  with  their  foreign  competit6rs  who 
produce  similar  good.  It  proceeds  upon  the  recognized  fact  that  raw 
materials  i^e  not  consumed  in  that  form,  but  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  to  which  the  industry  of  the  country  may  be 
properly  applied ;  and  it  is  an  honest  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
American  consumer  of  the  goods  which  they  must  necessarily  have,  re- 
taining as  far  as  x>ossible  such  taxes  as  are  imx>osed  upon  articles  which 
the  people  may  use  or  not  just  as  they  please,  and  the  proceeds  of  which 
taxation,  less  the  cost  of  collection,  reaches  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  It  seeks  to  promote  trade  with  all  the  world,  to  restore  and 
build  up  our  lost  commercial  marine,  and  thus  exchange  commodities 
with  other  people  upon  somewhat  fair  and  equal  terms. 

The  struggle  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
seems  to  be— its  effect  certainly  is — to  close  our  ports  as  far  as  possible 
against  commerce  from  abroad,  to  make  our  people  dependent  for  their 
supplies  upon  the  products  of  the  machinery  of  the  home  manufacturer, 
by  limiting  and  restricting  their  right  to  use  manufactured  tirticles  to 
such  as  American  producers  furnish  and  at  such  prices  as  they  see  fit 
to  exact,  the  obvious  effect  being  to  surrender  to  other  nations  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  outside  world  and  subject  our  exports  to 
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such  extortions  in  freight  charges  as  combinations  of  foreign  ship-own- 
ers see  fit  to  exact.  The  Senate  substitute,  when  carefully  examined, 
will  show  that  in  every  feature  of  it  it  aims  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
goods  he  needs  to  the  home  consumer,  and  to  close  the  markets  of  the 
world  against  imports  and  exports  as  well,  except  such  as  are  pnrdy 
agricultural  and  have  to  be  sold  abroad  for  any  price  they  will  bring 
in  firee  open  market  with  foreign  competition.  Under  it  we  can  have  no 
successful  commerce,  no  return  cargoes,  indeed,  no  ships  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  no  sailors  except  such  as  hover  around  our  coasts  protected 
by  the  combinations  and  monox>olie8  in  our  coastwise  trade  where  all 
competition  is  excluded. 

This  attempt  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  to  restore,  sipecific  in- 
stead of  ad  valorem  rates  simply  means,  no  matter  what  pretenses  may 
be  set  up,  that  the  goods  used  by  the  poor  shall  be  taxed  out  of  aU  pro- 
X>ortion  to  those  used  by  the  rich,  and  that  the  people  shall  derive  no 
benefits  and  no  reduction  of  taxation  from  the  invention  of  new  machin- 
ery or  economic  processes  made  or  devised,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
which  cheai)en  the  cost  of  the  production  of  goods.  Specific  rates 
exclude  the  consumer  from  all  benefit  of  all  the  progress  of  science, 
skill,  and  invention  in  cheapening  production,  while  the  blanket  that 
costs  $1,  which  only  the  poor  buy,  pays  the  same  tax  as  the 
blanket  that  costs  $3;  and,  as  the  committee  were  8ho¥ni  in  Kew 
York,  on  our  visit  there  to  prepare  a  bill  to  guard  against  undervalua- 
tion, the  bridal  veil  costing  $2,000  in  Paris  would  pay  no  more  tax 
than  the  imitation  article  which  cost  $50.  All  that,  however,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  combinations  of  wealth  and  power,  which  alone  seem  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  majority  of  the  committee.  They 
need  no  ships,  they  need  no  commerce,  they  seek  to  exclude  imports 
which  may  compete  with  them,  and  they  refuse  to  sell  their  goods  at 
such  prices  as  the  people  abroad  will  buy  them  at ;  therefore  the  seas 
might  as  well,  for  Uieir  purpose,  be  oceans  of  fire  instead  of  God-given 
highways  for  the  world's  commerce.  The  right  to  plunder  all  our  peo- 
ple is  all  they  ask ;  that  seems  to  be  the  object  which  the  majority  of 
the  Finance  Oommittee,»by  their  bill,  endeavor  to  attain. 

The  question  now  presented  is  not  one  of  temx>ora]^  taxation.  The 
pretenses  upon  which  high-tariff  taxes  are  now  demanded  will  be  as 
strong  fifty  years  hence  as  they  are  at  present.  It  is  no  longer  infant 
industries  that  are  clamoring.  The  manufacturers  are  stalwart  giants 
now,  with  machinery  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  and  much  of  it  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  and  owned  by  foreigners,  who  bring  it 
and  their  workmen  here  to  secure  the  subsidy  Congress  gives  them,  as 
was  confessed  by  the  men  engaged  in  the  bagging  conspiracy  and  by 
many  others  who  appeared  before  the  committee,  as  their  statements 
show.  They  control  this  market  against  foreign-made  goods,  and  with 
their  machinery  at  home  control  all  foreign  markets  against  our  prod- 
ucts. 

The  Bepublicans  now  confess  in  their  platform  and  the  measures  they 
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advocate  that  they  never  intend  that  American  goods  shall  be  sent  for 
sale  into  foreign  markets,  because  they  know  that  the  ground  upon 
which  they  demand  protection,  to  wit,  the  difference  in  wages  here  and 
in  other  countries,  will  continue  for  generations  to  come,  so  long  indeed 
as  the  free  lands  of  this  continent  are  open  to  homestead  settlers.  Their 
affected  interest  in  American  labor  is  simply  a  false  pretense ;  their 
whole  course  has  been  opposed  to  the  interests  of  labor,  as  shown  from 
the  time  the  high  war  tariffs  were  enacted  and  laws  were  passed  by 
them  k>r  the  importation  of  foreign  contract  labor  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  at  the  lowest  foreign  wages,  duty  free,  which  allowed  the  em- 
ployer of  the  foreign  pauper  laborer  to  follow  his  serfs  out  like  a  sleuth- 
hound  if  he  dared  to  run  away,  and  to  sell  his  humble  homestead  over 
his  head  unless  he  worked  for  the  pauper  wages  he  had,  in  ignorance  of 
oar  wage-rates,  agreed  while  in  Asia  or  Europe  to  take.  Thecountry  is 
well  advised  of  the  desperate  struggles  they  made  to  obtain  and  retain 
Ohiuese  labor  to  the  exclusion  of  American  workmen.  Their  efforts  in 
that  direction  became  so  flagrant  that  even  Republican  Senators  had 
to  rise  in  the  Senate  and  denounce  their  action. 

In  1862,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Chinese  question,  Senator  John 
F.  Miller,  Eepublican,  from  California,  said : 

The  average  American  mannfactarer  is  interested  generally  in  two  things,  namely, 
the  highest  protective  tariff,  and  the  cheapest  lahor.  *  *  *  It  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  Hie  origin  of  that  political  economy  which  snggests  high  protective  tariff 
and  at  the  same  time  advocates  the  admission  of  servile  laborers  into  this  country 
without  limit.  It  means  high  prices  for  the  products  of  manufacture  and  low  prices 
for  the  labor  which  produces  them ;  the  aggrandizement  of  capital  and  the  debase- 
ment of  labor ;  greater  wealth  to  the  wealthy  and  greater  poverty  to  the  poor. 

Before  the  discussion  on  this  bill  closes,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  full  and 
exhaustive,  the  country  will  see  how  false  their  pretenses  now  are.  No 
man  has  denounced  high  protective  taxes  ^r  praised  the  low  Democratic 
revenue  tariff  of  1846  and  shown  its  advantages  to  all  the  interests  of 
the  country  better  or  more  elaborately  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Allison),  as  the  records  show.  Even  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hale),  in  the  Forty-second  Congress  (Globe,  first  session,  No. 
h  P^g^  34),  moved  to  put  salt  on  the  free-list,  and  expressed  a  desire 
(X>age  80)  to  have  coal  added  to  his  proposition.  Thft  measure  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  147  to  47,  and  t4ie  amendment  of  Mr.  Farnsworth 
to  Mr.  Hale's  firee-salt  proposition  (page  90),  made  at  Mr.  Hale's  sugges- 
tion, making  coal  free,  also  passed  by  a  vote  of  130  to  57,  many  Bepub- 
licans  now  in  the  Senate  voting  for  both  propositions.  And  notwith- 
standing the  demand  now  so  earnestly  made  for  free  tobacco  in  every 
form,  when  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  in  1883  were  insisting  upon  a 
redaction  of  the  tobacco  tax  to  8  cents  per  pound  the  Eepublican  party 
were  almost  a  unit  in  opposition  to  it,  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Harrison,*  saying  among  other  things : 

I  believe  that  we  can  not  enter  into  the  general  subject  of  tariff  reduction,  and 
we  ought  not  perhaps  to  reduce  much  now  the  taxes  on  those  three  articles,  which 

*  Seeking  to  confine  the  reduction  to  taxes  on  banks,  matches,  and  patent  medicines. 
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(  believe  tbe  common  oonoarrent  consent  and  common  seuae  of  all  the  people  agree 
ehould  be  the  last  sabjects  of  internal  revenue — ^I  mean  whisky,  beer,  and  tobaoeo. 
[  do  not  announce  a  doctrine  fh)m  which  I  expect  any  general  dissent,  certainly  not 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  chamber.  *  *  *  I  come  then  to  say  that,  in  sap- 
porting  this  measure  from  our  finance  committee,  we  are  reducing  our  intemal-rer- 
enue  taxes  to  those  three  articles  which  by  conunon  consent  should  remain,  at  least 
till  the  indefinite  future,  upon  our  list  of  products  upon  which  excise  taxes  are  to  be 
levied.  (Congressional  Record,  p.  6250,  part  6,  vol.  13,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first 
session.) 

And  the  distingoished  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Sherman^  opposed  the 
same  proposition  in  language  as  strong  as  he  knew  how  to  employ,  say- 
ing among  other  things : 

Senators  on  the  other  side  may  think  from  the  vote— I  can  almost  refer  to  it  as  a 
party  vote,  though  it  is  not  entirely  a  party  vote — that  they  can  make  political  cap- 
ital by  reducing  the  tax  on  tobacco.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  the  plain  people 
of  this  country,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  called  them,  see  through  it.  They  are  wiUing  to  pay 
the  tax  on  tobacco,  on  whisky,  and  on  beer.  They  are  the  only  internal  taxes  that 
they  are  willing  to  pay,  and  I  am  willing  to  let  these  three  taxes  stand  as  they  are 
until  we  can  gradually  reduce  them  as  the  condition  of  our  revenue  may  allow. 
Strip  your  internal  revenue  of  all  other  classes,  even  if  to  do  so  does  benefit  some  of 
the  banks,  even  if  it  does  repeal  taxes  that  might  be  kept  on  a  little  while  longo* 
with  no  very  great  injury ;  yet  it  confines  the  system  to  these  three  articles,  which 
in  every  country  are  the  subjects  of  taxation.  Then  spread  the  balance  of  your  re- 
duction on  the  external  taxes,  and  do  what  little  good  you  can  until  the  tariff  com- 
mission enables  us  to  reduce  the  whole  system  of  external  taxes.    *    •     • 

Again  he  said: 

But  do  not  give  away  of  our  surplus  revenue  more  than  half  of  it  on  an  article 
which  is  the  proper  source  of  revenue,  the  legitimate  subject  of  taxation,  on  which 
the  tax  is  more  cheerfully  paid  and  more  easily  collected  than  on  any  other  in  tbe 
whole  range  or  gamut  of  taxes. 

And  when  on  my  motion  the  right  was  demanded  to  allow  the  pro- 
ducer of  tobacco  to  sell  $100  of  his  own  product,  it  raised  a  storm  of 
indignation,  among  all  the  Bepu*blican  Senators,  who  are  now  so  clapi- 
orous  for  the  protection  of  the  producers  of  tobcuico.  that  a  person  who 
either  listened  to  the  debate  or  reads  it  now  would  suppose  that  tbe 
country  would  have  been  ruined  by  even  allowing  them  the  slight  priv- 
ilege which  was  given  them  by  the  votes  mainly  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  pretenscf  that  they  are  going  to  aid  chemists,  machinists,  and 
others  by  giving  them  free  alcohol  is  also  a  sudden  conversion,  because 
every  report  that  has  been  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  from  the 
time  of  Secretary  Sherman  to  the  present  shows  that  any  effort  to  do 
that  would  simply  be  th^  breaking  down  of  all  barriers  against  fraud  in 
the  collection  of  revenue  on  distilled  spirits.  It  would,  however,  have 
the  effect  which,  perhaps,  is  desired  by  the  Bepublican  gentlemen  who 
deny  tbe  existence  of  trusts,  of  giving  the  whisky  trust  of  Peoria,  111., 
the  right  to  sell  their  alcohol  at  any  price  they  please  free  from  all  com- 
petition at  home  or  abroad. 

Bat  I  do  not  propose  now  to  argue  the  details  of  the  bill.  That,  as 
I  have  said,  will  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country  before  it 
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leaves  the  Senate.  I  sball  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  why  1  sapx>ort  the  measure  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  and  oppose  that  as  now  presented  by  the  mt^ority  of  the  Fi- 
nance Oommittee. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  has 
stated  the  position  of  his  party  in  regard  to  taxation,  and  the  princi- 
ples that  ought  to  govern  it  so  clearly,  that  I  don't  know  how  better  to 
begin  a  statement  of  those  principles  than  to  quote  a  few  extracts  from 
that  letter* 

The  President  says : 

Our  Goyemment  is  the  oreatioD  of  the  people,  established  to  carry  out  their  designs 
and  accomplish  their  good.  It  was  fonnded  on  Justice,  and  was  made  for  free,  intelli- 
gent, and  Tirtaons  people.  It  is  only  useful  when  withiir  their  control,  and  only 
serves  them  well  when  regulated  and  guided  by  their  constant  touch.  It  is  a  free 
Government  because  it  guaranties  to  every  American  citizen  the  unrestricted  per- 
sonal use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  reward  of  his  toil  and  of  all  his  income,  except' 
what  may  be  his  fair  contribution  to  necessary  public  expense. 

Therefore  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  a  free  people  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  guaranty,  to  insist  that  such  expense  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  actual 
public  needs.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  when  the  Government,  this  instrumen- 
tality created  and  maintained  by  the  people  to  do  their  bidding,  turns  upon  them 
and  through  an  utter  {perversion  of  its  powers  extorts  from  their  labor  and  capital 
tribute  largely  in  excess  of  public  necessities,  the  creature  has  rebelled  against  the 
creator  and  the  masters  are  robbed  by  their  servants.  The  cost  of  the  GU>vemment 
mast  continue  to  be  met  by  tariff  duties  collected  at  our  custom-houses  upon  im- 
ported goods,  and  by  internal-revenue  taxes  assessed  upon  spirituous  and  malt  liquors, 
tobacco,  and  oleomargarine. 

I  soppose,  too,  it  is  well  understood  tha1»  the  effect  of  this  tariff  taxation  is  not 
limited  to  the  consumers  of  imported  articles,  but  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  such 
articles  permit  a  corresponding  increase  in  price  to  be  laid  ui>on  domestic  productions 
of  the  same  kind,  which  increase,  paid  by  all  our  people  as  consumers  of  home  produc- 
tions and  entering  every  American  home,  constitutes  a  form  of  taxation  as  certain  and 
as  inevitable  as  though  the  amount  was  annually  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  tax-gatherer. 
These  results  are  inseparable  from  the  plan  we  have  adopted  for  ther  collection  of  our 
revenue  by  tariff  duties. 

And  yet  this  is  our  condition.  We  are  annually  collecting  at  our  custom-houses 
and  by  means  of  our  internal-revenue  taxation  many  millions  in  excess  of  all  legiti- 
mate needs.  As  a  consequence  there  now  remains  in  the  national  Treasury  a  surplus 
of  more  than  1130,000,000.  No  better  evidence  could  be  furnished  than  that  the  peo- 
ple are  exorbitantly  taxed.  The  extent  of  the  superfluous  burden  indicated  by  this 
sarplns  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  suggested  that  such  surplus  alone  rep- 
resents taxation  aggregating  more  than  (108,000  in  a  country  containing  50,000  in- 
habitants. 

Taxation  has  always  been  the  feature  of  organized  government  the  hardest  to  rec- 
oncile with  the  people's  ideas  of  freedom  and  happiness.  When  presented  in  a  direct 
form  nothing  will  arouse  popular  discontent  more  quickly  and  profoundly  than  un- 
Jost  and  unnecessary  taxation.  Our  farmers,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  all  our  citi- 
zens closely  scan  the  slightest  increase  in  the  taxes  assessed  upon  their  lands  and 
other  property,  and  demand  good  reasons  for  such  an  increase.  And  yet  they  seem 
to  be  expected,  in  some  quarters,  to  regard  the  unnecessary  volume  of  insidious  and 
indirect  taxation  visited  upon  them  by  our  present  rate  of  tariff  duties  with  indiffbr- 
eooe,  if  not  with  favor. 
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General  Harrison,  in  bis  letter,  controverts  all  the  positions  taken  by 
the  Democratic  party,  bnt  states  the  tmth  very  x>ointedly  when  he  says: 
^^It  is  not  a  contest  between  schedules j  hut  between  wide-apart  principle? 
In  that  I  agree  with  him,  and  am  willing  to  go  before  the  country  on 
that  issne. 

There  is  no  dispate  abont  the  fact  that  the  present  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  which  is  not  only  needless  but  dangerous  and  corrupting  in 
all  its  tendencies,  must  continue  to  increase  unless  taxation  is  reduced, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  that  surplus  was  produced  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  uiyust  and  oppressive  taxation, 
against  the  protest  of  the  Democratic  party,  by  the  Bepublican  leaders, 
who  are  now  opposing  tariff  reduction. 

Until  now  it  has  been  conceded  by  all  men  that  tariff  taxation  ought 
to  be  reduced  from  the  existing  war  standard  to  a  peace  footing.  It  is 
needless  to  go  into  detail  to  show  that  the  present  tariff  taxes  were 
intended  to  be  only  temporary,  and  were  imposed  to  compensate  the 
manufacturers  for  the  oppressive  internal-revenue  taxes,  which  were 
placed  upon  them  and  all  others  by  the  necessity  of  war.  Senator 
Morrill  and  all  the  advocates  of  protection  publicly  proclaimed  that 
over  and  over  again,  and  inserted  it  in  the  preamble  of  the  acts  *^  tern- 
X>orarily  "  increasing  tariff  taxation. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Morrill)  had  charge  of  t^e  bill  of 
1864  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  His  speech^  made  when  he  pre- 
sented  it,  will  be  found  in  the  Globe  of  June  2, 1864.  He  said,  among 
many  other  things : 

The  Treasury  requires  a  larger  supply  of  means,  and  sach  aources  of  revenoe  is 
have  not  already  yielded  their  maximum  contributions  must  now  be  sought^  so  that 
we  may  fill  the  measure  of  our  wants.  This  has  made  an  increase  of  internal  duties 
necessary y  and  that  increase  to  a  considerable  extent  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  as  well 
as  affords  us  the  power  of  obtaining  an  increased  revenue  irom  duties  on  imports  from 
abroad.  The  withdrawal  of  the  large  number  of  men  now  in  the  field  ftom  indostrial 
pursuits  leaves  a  paucity  of  numbers  at  home,  thereby  advandng  wages  and  the  cost 
of  living,  so  .that  a  bushel  of  com,  a  pound  of  wool,  a  yard  of  oloth,  or  a  ton  of  iron 
can  not  now,  even  reducing  the  currency  to  a  specie  standard,  be  produced  at  the 
same  cost  that  they  were  three  *years  ago.  With  the  tariff  considerably  increased 
and  even  if  we  had  no  internal  taxes  to  pay,  our  i>eople  wiU  hardly  find  it  less  dif- 
ficult to  compete  with  foreign  productions  and  manufactures  than  they  did  in  times 
of  peace  without  any  increase  of  tariff.  And  when  we  impose  a  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
upon  onr  manufactures  and  increase  the  tariff  to  the  same  extent  upon  foreign 
manufactures,  'jre  leave  them  upon  the  same  relative  footing  they  were  at  the  start, 
and  neither  has  cause  of  complaint.  The  rates  proposed  are  high  nominally^  and  may 
be  so  regarded  by  foreign  nations,  but  considering  the  weights  oanied  by  our  own 
people,  other  nations  will  stiU  be  able  to  continue  the  race  with  us  upon  nearly  the 

same  terms  as  heretofore. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  a  war  tariff  as  is  now  proposed,  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  as  we  increase  the  oost  of  any  article  we 
diminish  the  nimiber  of  those  who  are  able  to  oonsume  it. 

Again,  he  said : 

• 

Protection  was  never  defended  on  any  other  ground  than  that  in  the  end  the  oon- 
Burner  obtained  his  supplies  more  cheaply.    I  know  sound  policy  dictates  that  for 
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proper  enooaragemeDt  of  manofactaiers  all  raw  materials  should  be  free,  and  where 
nations  mannflMtare  for  exportation  no  other  policy  can  be  maintained.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  course  of  France  and  England  upon  this  subject.  They  export  largely ; 
wo  do  not. 

Mr.  Shellabarger,  then  a  member  from  Ohio,  asked  Mr.  Morrill  if 
there  was  any  increase  of  daty  over  and  above  the  tariff  of  1861,  save 
and  except  the  comi)ensating  duty  made  necessary  by  iiitemalrevenue 
taxes.  Mr.  Morrill  said  in  reply  that  there  was  no  increase  except  for 
that  purpose,  or  for  the  porpose  of  revenue  nx>on  articles  not  produced 
in  this  country. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech  Mr.  Morrill  made  this  pledge : 

'*  This  is  intended  as  a  war  measure,  a  temporary  measure,  and  we  must  give  it  our 
support  as  such." 

Again,  he  speaks  of  it  as  "a  war  measure,  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  the  Gov> 
omment,  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  and  the  enormous  direct  taxation." 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Allison,  again  resuming,  said : 

This  large  internal-revenue  tax  was  made  the  excuse  and  the  cause  of  the  advance 
of  the  tariff  of  July  14, 1862,  and  June  30, 1864.  I  quoted  the  language  yesterday  of 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1862,  Mr.  Thaddens  Stevens, 
himself  a  protectionist,  and  certainly  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  the  great  interest 
of  Pennsylvania,  iron.  He  made  a  pledge  upon  this  floor  in  1862  that  those  additions 
of  duties  upon  manufactured  articles  imported  in  this  country  were  made  necessary 
because  of  the  internal-revenue  taxes.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Morrill,  subsequently  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  declared  that  the  act  of  June  30,  1864,  was 
a  temporary  measure,  a  war  measure,  and  was  not  intended  as  a  measure  which  should 
remain  upon  the  statute-book  as  a  protective  tariff  in  the  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  Allison  yielding  the  floor  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Ck)x,  that  gentle- 
man said : 

I  desire  to  say  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
AUison],  that  I  was  on  the  committee  of  conference  upon  the  tariff  of  1864.  The 
reason  why  that  conference  report  was  made  as  it  was  made,  the  reason  given  by  Mr. 
MorriU  and  Mr.  Fessenden,  was  that  the  internal  tax  had  been  raised,  but  that  the 
moment  that  tax  was  reduced  they  would  be  in  favor  of  reducing  the  custom  duties. 
That  was  understood  when  the  report  was  made  upon  the  tariff  of  1864 ;  it  was  one  of 
the  conditions  leading  the  conference  committee  to  report  that  measure. 

Mr.  Allison  said  fiirther : 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  increase  of  the  tarii^  was  commenced  and  carried  on 
upon  the  basis  of  the  protective  duties  of  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861 ;  the  increase  of 
direct  taxation,  added  to  the  price  of  domestic  manufactures,  rendered  an  increased 
tariff  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  our  oountry  being  flooded  with  cheaper  foreign 
productions.  Certainly,  then,  upon  the  decrease  of  internal  taxation  the  tariff  may 
be,  and  odght  to  be,  decreased  in  proportion,  the  danger  being  no  longer  in  existence 
which  was  sought  to  be  averted  by  these  increased  duties. 

But  1  may  be  asked  how  this  reduction  shall  be  made.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
upon  aU  leading  articles,  or  nearly  all ;  and  for  that  purpose,  when  I  get  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  House,  if  no  gentleman  does  it  before  the,  I  shall  move  that  the  pending 
biU  be  recommitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  instructions  to  report 
a  reduction  upon  existing  rates  of  duty  equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  upon  the  existing 
rates,  or  one-Afth  reduction.  Even  this  wiU  not  be  a  fuU  equivalent  for  the  rsmovsJ 
of  aU  internal  taxes  upon  manu£Actures,  It  wiU  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  reductioii 
upon  ihla  basis. 
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The  position  taken  by  these  gentlemen  at  that  time  sofficienlly  illus- 
trates the  groonds  on  which  the  temporary  increase  of  tariff  taxation 
was  agreed  to  by  Congress  and  accepted  by  the  country. 

In  1866  the  internal-revenue  taxes,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue  for  1^880  (see  page  159),  amoauted 
to  $310,906,984,  of  which  $236,336,037.37  were  imposed  upon  mana- 
factures,  railroad  receipts,  incomes,  special  taxes,  legacies,  etc.,  manu- 
factured products  alone  paying  $127,230,608.66  that  year,  as  shown  by 
the  following  statement : 

1.  Manufactnring  products $127, 230, 60^66 

2.  Gross  receipts,  railroads,  etc 11,262,429.82 

3.  Sales, stocks,  gold,  etc 4,002,282.91 

4.  Special  taxes,  etc 14,844,4ia0& 

5.  Incomes 72,982,159.03 

6.  Legacies ,. 924,823w97 

7.  Successions 246,164.88 

I  5  Miscellaneous .* \        ^;^:^g 

Total 236,286,037.37 

All  these  taxes  were  repealed  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  yet  the  cor- 
responding tariff  taxation  which  was  imposed  to  compensate  for  the 
burdens  temporarily  imposed  by  them  is  to-day  almost  as  high  as  it 
was  at  any  period  during  the  war. 

The  injustice  of  that  condition  induced  a  Republican  Congress  to 
strike  off  on  all  leading  articles  10  per  cent,  from  the  tariff  taxation  in 
1872,  but  in  1875,  under  the  false  pretense  that  the  sinking  fund  was 
in  danger,  that  10  per  cent,  was  again  restored,  and  additional  taxes 
were  imposed  on  whisky,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  As  early  as  1881  the  sur- 
plus arising  from  the  increased  taxation  became  so  oppressive,  that  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  country  demanded  tariff 
reduction,  although  the  average  duty  was  at  that  time  4  or  5  per  cert 
ad  valorem  lower  on  imported  goods  than  it  is  to-day — as  low  indeed  as 
the  House  bill  proposes  to  make  it  now.  After  a  long  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  protectionists  to  retain  their  extortions  awhile  longer  they  ob- 
tained a  tariff  commission,  t)rganized  in  their  own  interests,  which  they 
knew  would  make  as  slight  reductions  as  possible ;  that  commission, 
after  reviewing  the  whole  situation,  was  compelled,  among  other  things, 
to  make  the  following  statement  in  their  report : 

Early  in  its  deliberations  the  commission  became  convinced  that  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  tariff  duties  is  demanded  not  by  a  mere  indiscriminate  popular  clamor,  bal 
by  the  best  conservative  opinion  of  the  country,  including  that  which  has  in  former 
times  been  most  strenuous  for  the  preservation  of  our  national  industrial  defenses. 
Such  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  the  commission  regards  not  only  as  a  due  recog- 
nition of  public  sentiment  and  a  measure  of  Justice  to  consumers,  but  one  conducive 
to  the  general  industrial  prosperity,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  temporarily  incon- 
venient, wiU  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  special  interests  affected  by  such  reduc- 
tion. No  rates  of  defensive  duties,  except  for  the  establishment  of  new  industries, 
which  more  than  equalize  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  with  thoae  of  foreign 
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comjietiton,  oanbe  Jastified.  Exoessive  daties,  or  those  above  sach  standard  of  eqaali- 
zatioD,  are  positively  injiirions  to  the  interest  which  they  are  supposed  to  benetit. 
They  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  luannfactaring  enterprise  by  rash  and 
onskiUed  specnlators,  to  be  followed  by  disaster  to  the  adventurers  and  their  em^ 
ploy^  and  a  plethora  of  commodities,  which  deranges  the  operations  of  skilled  and 
prudent  enterprise. 

Numerous  examples  of  such  disasters  and  derangements  qocurred  during  and  shortly 
after  the  excessively  protective  period  of  the  late  war,  when  tariff  duties  were  en- 
hanced by  the  rates  of  foreign  exchange  and  premiums  ui>on  gold.  Excessive  duties 
generally,  or  exceptionally  high  duties  in  particular  cases,  discredit  our  whole 
national  economic  system  and  furnish  plausible  arguments  for  its  complete  subversion. 
They  serve  to  increase  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  industrial  enterprise,  whether  it 
shall  enlarge  or  contract  its  operations,  and  take  from  commerce,  as  well  as  produc- 
tion, the  sense  of  stability  required  for  extended  undertakings.  It  would  seem  that 
the  rates  of  duties  under  the  existing  tariff--fixed,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  war 
under  the  evident  necessity  at  that  time  of  stimulating  to  its  utmost  extent  all  dt- 
mestic  production — ^might  be  adapted,  through  reduction,  to  the  present  condition  of 
peace  requiring  no  such  extraordinary  stimulus.  And  in  the  mechanical  and  mauu- 
factoring  industries,  especially  those  which  have  been  loilg  established,  it  would 
seem  that  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  processes  made  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  high  scale  of  productiveness  which  has  become  a  characteristic  of  their 
establishments,  WQuld  permit  our  manufetoturers  to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals 
under  a  substantial  reduction  of  existing  duties. 

Entertaining  these  views,  the  commission  has  sought  to  present  a  scheme  of  tariff 
duties  in  which  substantial  reduction  should  be  the  distinguishing  feature.  The 
average  reduction  in  rates,  including  that  from  the  enlargement  of  the  free  list  aud 
the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  charges  and  commissions,  at  which  the  commission  iias 
aimed,  is  not  less  on  the  average  than  20  per  cent.,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission that  the  reduction*  will  reach  25  per  cent. 

The  legislation  which  followed  the  report  of  the  tariff  commission  in 
the  last  session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  was  perhaps  the  most 
discreditable  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 
The  Hoase  of  Bepresentatives^  at  the  first  session  of  that  Congress,  had 
sent,  to  the  Senate  a  biU  relating  exclusively  to  internal  revenue.  It 
took  up  the  tariff  commission  bill  in  January,  1883,  and  after  strug- 
gling along  until  about  the  middle  of  February  without  reaching  the 
schedules  in  regard  to  sugar,  cotton,  or  woolen  goods,  or  indeed  any- 
thing beyond  the  iron  schedule,  which  it  only  partially  considered,  it 
abandoned  all  attempts  to  pass  any  measure,  and  by  devices  which 
were  confessed  at  the  time  to  be  revolutionary  it  resolved  to  get  into 
conference  with  the  Senate  upon  a  bill  which  that  body  had  passed  in 
order  to  endeavor  to  secure  advantages  to  the  protected  interests 
through  the  action  of  the  conference  Committee,  which  the  House,  so 
far  a«  it  had  gone,  refused  to  give  them,  and  which  the  Senate  had  jn 
every  form  repudiated.  The  debates  and  the  bill  of  the  House,  which 
can  be  found  in  the  document-rooms  of  both  houses,  will  verify  this 
statement.  The  leading  members  of  the  House  on  the  Democratic  side 
denounced  the  proceeding  in  every  form,  but  without  avail.  A  few  ex- 
tracts will  illustrate  this.  Mr.  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Bules  (see  Becord,  page  3370),  charged  on  the  floor 
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what  the  *'Kreifer-Boynton^  investigation  has  since  verified,  if  any  proof 
was  needed,  when  no  man  denied  what  he  alleged. 

Unwilling — 

He  said —  * 

to  trnet  to  a  count  which,  if  common  mmor  is  to  be  credited,  has  been  oarefiilly  made; 
a  connt  made  opon  a  written  agreement  signed  by  members  on  the  other  side,  bind- 
ing and  obligating  themselves  to  stand  for  this  report  and  to  stand  for  the  motion  of 
non-concnrrenoe ;  though  with  care  and  particularity,  as  rumor  has  it  (and  I  doabt 
not  correctly )f  you  have  taken  time  since  the  Kasson  resolution  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  two  weeks  ago,  to  marshal  your  forces,  to  obligate  them  in  eveiy 
manner  that  is  binding,  unless  it  be  in  open  bond,  with  good  and  approved  securities 
for  the  performance  of  the  contract ;  in  the  face  of  all  this  the  majority  side  of  the 
House  dare  not  allow  a  motion,  which  is  admitted  under  every  parliamentary  law,  or 
parliamentary  rule,  or  parliamentary  practice  ever  known  among  bivilized  men.  Tou 
^are  not  allow  a  vote  to  be  taken  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  text  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  N'ew  Tork,  said : 

It  is  a  fraud  upon  parliamentary  law ;  a  fraud  upon  all  that  is  just  and  fair  in  our 
politics ;  it  is  revolutionary. 

Mr.  House,  of  Tennessee,  said : 

It  is  an  open,  unblushing  attempt  to  concoct,  in  a  secret  chamber  of  a  packed  con- 
ference committee,  a  tariff  bill  which  the  promoters  of  this  movement  know  can  not 
be  passed  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  under  the  rules  which  govern  it.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt by  an  indefensible,  arbitrary,  revolutionary  act  to  wrest  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  the  right  of  legislation  ;  to  tie  their  hands,  and  to  deny  them  the 
poor  privilege  of  lifting  their  voices  against  it. 

T  Je  House  was  not  even  allowed  the  privilege  of  agreeing  with  the 
Senate  on  the  tariff  bill  passed  by  that  body.  The  leading  Bepnblicaa 
members  of  the  Senate,  professing  to  be  conferrees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  were  only  too  anxioas  to  get  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  con- 
ference committee  chamber,  not  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body  they  professed  to  represent,  but  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nulling what  had  been  deliberately  decided  upon,  often  by  a  yea  and-nay 
vote,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  many  questions  against  their 
wishes.  Time  and  space  will  not  permit  anything  like  a  full  history  to 
be  given  of  the  outrages  committed  in  that  conference  committee. 

Late  one  night,  just  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  when  the  con- 
ference report  was  brought  into  the  Senate,  and  no  explanation  made  as 
to  its  provisions,  I  endeavored  to  point  out,  and  did  x>oint  out,  many 
of  the  outrages  committed  in  that  conference  report,  by  which  the 
wishes  of  both  houses,  deliberately  expressed,  had  been  violated.  That 
8i>eech  will,  perhaps,  call  the  attention  of  Senators,  when  the  debate  on 
this  bill  comes  up,  to  matters  that  even  now  require  explanation ;  but 
there  were  many  things,  not  then  known  to  any  Senator,  concealed  by  the 
conferrees,  which  subsequently  came  to  light  and  developed  the  flagrant 
character  of  that  so-called  conference.  Important  clauses  were  added 
to  the  cotton  and  woolen  schedules,  increasing  the  tax  upon  whole 
classes  of  goods,  which  prox>ositious  had  never  been  submitted  to  either 
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house,  or  when  sabmitted  to  the  Senate,  had  been  defeated  by  that 
body,  because  they  never  were  before  the  Hoase  in  any  form. 

If  Senators  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  bill  as  it  went  to  th^ 
conference  committee,  and  examine  it  as  it  left  that  body,  they  will  find 
in  regard  to  cotton  goods  increases  far  beyond  anything  that  had  been 
even  suggested,  embracing  the  most  important  classes  of  products  in 
which  New  England  was  specially  interested. 

In  Schedule  I,  cotton  goods,  a  new  proviso  was  added,  increasing  the 
tax  as  follows : 

On  all  cotton  oloth  not  exceeding  two  hnndred  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
the  warp  and  fiUin^,  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  print<ed,  Talaed 
at  over  eight  cents  per  square  yard ;  bleached,  valued  at  over  ten  cents  per  square 
yard ;  dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  valued  at  over  thirteen  cents  per 
square  yard,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

And  in  Schedule  K,  wool  and  woolens,  the  conference  committee,  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  schedule,  after  '^  clothing,  ready-made,  aild  wear- 
ing apparel  of  every  description,"  inserted  the  words  ^'  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  act,"  and  then  inserted  a  provision  in- 
creasing taxation  on  the  followiug  goods: 

Cloaks,  dolmans.  Jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  garments  for  ladies'  and 
children's  apparel,  and  goods  of  similar  description,  or  used  for  like  purposes,  com- 
posed whoUy  or  in 'part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  ii:oat,  or  other 
aoimala,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  animals,  is 
a  component  material,  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  fifty  per 
eent.  ad  valoDeni. 

9 

t 

The  debates  in  both  houses  will  show  that  no  suggestion  was  ever 
made  looking  to  such  increases  as  these.  The  result  was  that  instead 
of  a  reduction  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  Hon.  Joseph  Nimmo,  jr.,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  on  March  10, 1884,  furnished  Congress  with 
an  official  statement  of  the  duties  upon  the  leading  articles  under  the 
old  law  prior  to  March  3, 1883,  and  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  which, 
instead  of  a  reduction  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  shows  large  increases 
in  the  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  earthenware,  and  china  beyond 
what  existed  before  the  law  was  passed. 
S.  Bep.  2332 9 
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The  table  is  as  follows : 

Values  of  imports  of  dutiable  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  5laftt, 
with  the  amount  of  duty  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  collected  during  thefoUowimg 
periods,  during  the  six  months  ended  December  31. 


Articles. 


All  datiable  merchandise 

Sugar  and  melada 

Iron  and  steel  and  manofiMtures  thereof 
Wool: 

Clothing 

Combing « 

Carpet 

Mauufactnfes  of  wool 

MannfactareA  of  cotton 

Manafaotures  of  silk 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Gi  ass  and  glassware 

Spirits  and  wines ^.. 

Maltliqaors 


Under  the  old  law— 1883. 


1260,656,237 
44,i32.311 
32, 490, 426 

1, 210, 689 
1S6,123 

8, 505. 980 
22,400.387 
14, 967.  850 
19,999.110 

4, 423, 146 

4,  271, 305 

5,  203. 625 
611,772 


Dnty  col- 
lected. 


$111,266,507 
23, 180, 590 
12. 713, 996 

671,415 

67,830 

074,202 

14,043,626 

5, 629. 658 

11,73^469 

1.800,705 

2,827.660 

3, 706, 142 

227,370 


Ad  valortiB 

rate  of  doty 

ooUectad. 


Percent 
42.05 

58.17 
3ai2 

55.46 

50.19 
27.70 
66.71 
37.61 
56.60 
42.68 
54.40 
7L22 
4143 


Articles. 


All  dutiable  merchandise 

Sugar  and  melada 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufacUires 

thereof 

Wool: 

Clothing 

Combing 

Carpet 

Manufactui'es  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Glass  and  glassware 

Spirits  ana  wines 

Malt  liquors 


Under  act  of  March  3,  1883. 


Value. 


$235, 888, 109 
46.800,671 

23.608.937 

2, 390, 515 

615, 677 

4. 345. 385« 

22, 064. 512 

12. 067, 631 

21, 286, 252 

3,  824, 051 

3. 943, 197 

2, 045, 001 

400,315 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


$96, 514, 136 
23,121,601 

7. 024. 2.6 

1,073.811 

267, 704 

1, 087, 004 

15,  202, 183 
4,836,714 

10, 617. 057 

1, 830,  363 

2, 187, 362 

2, 659, 312 

235.82^ 


Ad  valorem 

rate  of  duty 

collected. 


Percent 
40.01 
40.40 

83.44 

44.73 
43.48 
25.02 
6a  00 
40.07 
49.83 
47.86 
55.47 
00.30 
4&10 


Inerease  + 
Deorease  — 


Value. 


--^4, 058. 128 
+  2,3681360 

—  8.800,480 

+  1, 188, 8^6 
+  480,664 
+      839,405 

—  335.876 

—  2, 900, 210 
-f  1, 287. 133 

—  •508,105 

—  328, 108 

—  2.268.624 

—  21,457 


Ad  Talorww 


cent 

—  1.74 

—  «.7T 


—  10l73 

—  6.T1 

—  2.T7 
^10 
2.46 
&86 
IW 


+ 
+ 


4- 

+  lato 

+    S.67 


JosEPR  l^naco,  jk., 
Ohi^qf 


TBEAfiUBT  DEPABTMENT, 

BuBBAU  OF  Statistics,  March  10, 1884. 

Even  before  the  bill  went  into  conference  the  cotton  schedule,  ander 
the  manipulations  of  the  New  England  manufacturers,  had  been  so 
changed  that  Senator  Sherman  had  to  confess: 

*  The  classification  is  so  changed  that  none  but  an  expert  can  understand  it. 

And  in  regard  to  the  same  matter,  Senator  Allison  said  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  on  the  3d  day  of  February,  1883  (see  Record  of  that  date, 
page  2030) : 

Now  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  tariflf  commission  report  apon  the 
cottonschednle.  The  truth  is  that  the  tariff  commission  did  not  examine  this  eot- 
ton  matter  at  all ;  it  may  as  well  be  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate ;  nor  did  thej 
make  this  schedule  that  is  called  the  tariff  commis.sion  report  schedule.  It  was  made 
by  a  cotton  manufacturer  ^m  Boston  with  an  expert  appraiser  in  Kew  York,  and 
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the  tariff  commisBioa  accepted  it.  When  the  knowledge  of  that  faot  came  to  itte,  X 
had  no  particular  faitb  in  the  tariff  commisaion  report  on  this  cotton  schedule,  and. 
therefore  I  examined  it  as  best  I  could  lor  myself,  hearing  the  witnesses  reading  the 
testimony,  and  hearing;  people  who  I  supposed  knew  something  abont  it,  and  in 
whom  I  had  faith. 

When  tbe  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Maxey)  asked  him  what  fttith 
there  was  to  be  placed  in  their  report  on  anything  else,  after  such  con- 
dact  as  that  was  developed,  Mr.  Allison  answered — 

I  do  not  choose  to  express  my  opinion  of  their  report  or  anything  else.  J 

Much  light  was  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  a  controversy  that  sprung 
up  between  Senator  Sherman  and  Senator  Morrill.  Mr*  Sherman  had 
published  an  elaborate  interview  in  the  Commercial  Gazette  of  Oineiu- 
natl,  dated  March  14,  1883,  in  which^  among  other  things^  he  said: 

The  truth  is,  there  was  a  grave  fault  in  constituting  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  8eoate.  Tbe  two  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  f^om  New  England  were 
pnt  on  tbe  conference  committee,  when,  by  custom  and  prededents,  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Nevada,  should  have  been  a  member,  or,  if  he  declined,  Mr.  Allison.  The  result  was 
that  these  two  New  England  Senators  controlled  the  conference,  and  they  were  known 
to  be  opposed  to  the  duty  on  wool  aud  in  favor  of  an  increase  on  woolen  and  cotton 
goodn. 

During  the  debate  in  tbe  Senate  Mr.  Sherman  insisted  that  the  rates 
upon  woolen  goods  especially  were  too  high,  even  as  they  passed  the 
Senate,  and  of  course  he  regarded  the  increase  made  in  the  conferenee, 
which,  as  1  said  before,  the  Senate  knew  nothing  about  until  after 
Congress  had  ac^ourned,  as  an  outrage;  his  language  in  the  debate 
being: 

That  abont  one*half  of  the  cost  of  these  woolen  goods  is  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  the  wool,  and  the  other  half  is  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Take,  therefore,  a 
lot  of  these  goods;  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  is  |1,000,  and  one- 
half  of  that  is  the  cost  of  the  wool,  and  the  other  half  is  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
Tbe  daty  on  |500,  the  cost  of  the  wool,  has  already  been  fully  compensated  for  and 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  specific  duty.  Then,  as  to  the  duty  as  levied,  not 
as  40  per  cent,  of  the  |500  the  cost  of  mannfactore,  which  is  all  the  manufacturer 
pats  apon  it,  but  the  duty  is  leyied  at  40  per  cent,  on  the  thousand,  thus  driving  him 
a  protection  of  $400,  or  80  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  too  large,  that  the  relative  duties  upon  wool  and  woolen  goods  are  unequal  and 
unfair.    The  duty  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  manufactures. 

And  in  the  interview  above  referred  to,  he  repeated  his  charges  of 
improper  conduct  against  his  co-confer  revs  from  New  England,  saying: 

By  the  new  tariff  the  whole  reduction  falls  on  the  wool-grower.  It  is  true  there 
ia  a  rednclion  of  the  specific  duty  on  woolens  equal  to  the  reduction  on  wool,  but  that 
only  leaves  the  manufacturer  in  statu  quo,  while  the  former  loses  one-fifth  of  his  pro- 
tection. The  protective  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  favor  of  the  mann&ot- 
niei^  remains  unchanged,  and  in  important  branches  is  changed  to  40  per  cent. ;  and 
the  olassifioatiou  is  so  changed  that  none  but  an  expert  can  understand  it.  Even  in 
the  eonference  committee  additional  duties  were  put  on  both  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  of  certain  grades,  far  in  advance  of  existiDg  law.  The  wool-growers,  who 
did  not  understand  in  the  beginning  what  was  going  on,  felt,  and  still  feel,  no 
donbt^  that  their  interests  were  sacrificed  by  a  reduction  of  duties  on  wool  without 
m  oorreqponding  ledootion  pn  WQolens,  and  with  an  absolute  increase  on  some  grades. 
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And  in  that  same  interview  he  expressed  not  only  his  disgost  at  the 
advantage  which  the  S'ew  England  conferrees  had  obtained  ovor  him, 
but  his  regret  that,  having  no  Democratic  conferrees  to  troable  them, 
they  had  not  fixed  lip  a  bill  to  snit  themselves  regardless  of  their  re- 
siK>usibility  to  the  Senate  or  the  wishes  of  either  house.  His  answer 
to  the  newspaper  correspondent  clearly  proves  this : 

Correspondent.  What  effect  upon  the  conference  had  the  withdrawal  of  Seoaton 
Bayard  and  Beck  T 

Senator  Sherman.  I  can  not  say  that  it  had  any  except  to  enable  the  confezrees  to 
patch  np  a  little  the  iion  schedule,  as  I  have  already  stated.    But  their  withdrawal 
gave  the  Republican  conferrees  the  opportunity  of  reporting  and  propofiiog  a  thor-  . 
onghly  protective  tariff  blU,  Just  and  harmonious  in  aU  i^  rates. 

Again  he  said: 

The  conferrees  would  not  take  this  responsibility,  and  accordingly  left  the  rates 
named  and  some  others  palpably  unjust,  and  have  opened  the  door  to  contests  in  the 
future.  If  these  errors  had  been  corrected  the  bill  would  have  receiyed  every  Repab- 
lican  vote  in  the  Senate.  The  struggle  over  the  bill  proved  that  the  Democratio 
party  was  hostUe  to  the  policy  of  protection,  though  occasionally  a  Democratio  Sen- 
ator voted  with  us  to  protect  his  local  industry.  The  system  must  stand  or  fiUl  with 
the  Republican  party.  We  might,  in  the  way  stated,  have  made  a  square  pditieal 
issue,  which  I  always  prefer  to  do  rather  than  to  lean  on  my  political  adversaries  for 
occasional  votes. 

Mr.  Morrill  answered  Mr.  Sherman,  in  a  labored  article,  dated  April 
28,  and  pablished  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  confesses  and  avoids 
the  truth  of  the  charges.  His  main  defense  is  that  Mr.  Sherman  was 
as  deep  in  the  mad  as  he  was  in  the  mire.  Both  did  their  best  to  show 
their  want  of  due  respect  for  the  expressed  will  of  the  Senate,  althongfa 
neither  of  them  had  any  right  to  undertake  the  task  of  sustaining  the 
action  of  the  body  that  appointed  them,  unless  they  were  determined  to 
maintain  and  uphold  its  action  by  every  honorable  means,  whether  they 
approved  it  or  not.  It  is  painfully  apparent  from  their  own  statements 
that  neither  of  them  either  did  so  or  attempted  to  do  so.  Mr.  Monill 
says: 

The  distinguished  Senator  is  a  remarkably  cool  imd  sagacious  man,  but  he  waa  evi- 
dently in  a  pet,  and  by  this  time  he  will  regret  some  of  his  rather  exaggerated  and 
hasty  statements.  He  criticises  the  fact  that  two  members  of  the  conference  com* 
mittee  were  from  New  England,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  thisbroaght  to  bear 
a  malign  sectional  influence,  forgetting  that  two  of  the  members  of  the  oonfiBTeoo« 
committee  were  from  the  State  of  Ohio  alone,  and  perhaps,  too,  sensitively  rvmem* 
bering  that  the  large  increase  of  duties  on  plain  white  crockery- ware  had  never  been 
insisted  upon  in  the  Senate  by  New  England. 

Again,  he  says : 

But  the  Senator  complains  that  the  duties  on  woolens  were  raised  in  the  conforenee 
committee ;  so  they  were  on  pig  and  bar  iron. 

Again,  he  says : 

Only  a  proviso  wad  inserted  in  the  conference  committee  by  which  a  special  claw  of 
cotton  cloth  should  be  subject  to  ^  daty  pf  40  per  cent.,  which  is  the  same  or  a  little 
Um  tJum  the  existing  law, 
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And  adds: 


This  IB  not  mooh  abore  the  rate  fixed  on  pig-iion,  and  oan  hardly  be  called  a  local 
faTor. 

These  interviews  show  that  the  conferrees,  so-called,  paid  no  sort  of 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  th^  two  houses.  They  made  the  tariff  which 
we  are  now  carsed-  with  to  suit  themselves.  One  accuses  the  other  of 
increasing  the  burdens  on  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  the  other  re^ 
taliates  by  charging  his  accuser  with  having  increased  the  taxes  on 
earthenware,  pig  and  bar  iron,  and  other  things  in  the  iron  schedule 
which  the  Senate  had  over  and  over  again  defeated  him  in  when  he 
attempted  to  impose  them  upon  the  country  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Morrill  adds: 

The  Senator  aoa^ht  to  raise  in  the  Senate  the  rates  fixed  in  committee  on  pig-iron, 
and,  not  sacceeding,  he  Joined  Senator  Brown,  of  Georgia,  in  cutting  down  generally 
the  rates  npon  bar-iron  and  npon  steel  railway  bars ;  for,  as  he  correctly  observes,  "  a 
■ingle  Bepublican  Senator  voting  with  the  Democrats  conld  reduce  the  duty."  A 
restoration  of  these  rates,  even  in  a  committee  of  conference,  was  an  unpromising 
risk.  If  any  one  was  more  responsible  than  Senator  Sherman  for  making  the  *' har- 
mony and  symmetry  of  the  plan"  of  the  commission's  iron  schedule  "as  rodgh  as  a 
aaw"  I  do  not  remember  it. 

He  was  right  in  saying  that — 

A  restoration  of  these  duties,  even  in  such  a  conference  comsaittee,  was  an  un- 
promising risk. 

The  Senate  bill  had  passed  on  the  22d  day  of  February  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  19,  yet  the  conference  report  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  only  32  to  31. 

I  hope  these  articles  in  the  Commercial-Oazette  and  Tribune,  both  of 
which  are  on  file  in  the  Library  of  Oongress,  will  be  oareftilly  studied,  as 
they  throw  much  light  upon  the  spirit  that  animated  the  Senate  con- 
ferrees.  When  they  are  examiAed  the  country  will  not  appreciate  the 
remark  made  by  the  Senator  fh)m  Ohio  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
within  the  last  few  weeks :  That  the  action  of  the  Democratic  Senators 
in  refusing  to  take  part  in  that  conference  was  the  most  cowardly  act 
he  had  ever  known.  The  refusal  was  simply  a  protest  by  Democrats 
against  being  used  to  give  countenance  to  or  a  semblance  of  acquies- 
cence in  what  was  known  to  be  an  effort  to  overrule  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  and  not  to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Morrill  might  very  well  observe  in  this  interview  that  the  res- 
toration of  these  duties  even  in  such  a  conference  committee  was  an 
unpromising  risk,  because  if  Senators  had  known  half  of  what  had 
been  done  against  their  known  wishes  by  their  own  conferrees,  instead 
of  the  bill  being  passed  as  it  was,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  31,  it  would  have 
been  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  msgority,  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  conference  would  have  been  too  pronounced  even  for  them  to  have 
ventured  into  the  newspapers  to  quarrel  over  their  action.  Perhaps 
the  worst  part  of  their  conduct  was  not  referred  to  by  either  of  them, 
and  that  was  in  regard  to  the  duties  on  sugar. 


•  s* 
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The  House  had  never  acted  apon  that  schedule,  as  their  bill  shows, 
bat  the  Senate  had  in  the  mostemphatio  manner  determined  that  the  tax 
on  sugar  between  No.  13  and  No.  10  Dutch  standard  should  not  exoeed 
$2.40  per  100  pounds.  It  had  fixed  the  tax  on  sugar  under  No.  13 
Butch  standard  at  a  satisfactory  rate;  but  that  class  of  sugar  was  sim- 
ply raw  material  for  the  refiner,  not  being  used  in  any  form  except  by 
them,  and  $2.40  was,  by  a  yca-and-nay  vote  of  the  Senate,  as  is  shown 
by  the  Record,  after  i'oJl  discussion,  fixed  as  the  proper  tax  upon  sugar 
between  13  and  16  Dutch  standard.  Mr.  Morrill  and  others  protested 
that  it  was  too  low,  and  that  foreign  competitors  would  interfere  with 
domestic  refiners. 

Some  of  us  who  had  strongly  urged  $2.40  as  a  puygev  rate,  believing 
that  it  might  i>ossibly  cripple  our  domestic  refiners  in  their  operations, 
agreed  to  $2.50,  after  being  assured  by  Senators  on  the  other  side,  espe- 
cially by  Senator  Morrill,  that  $2.50  per  hundred  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. I  hope  the  Record  of  that  debate  will  be  turned  to.  It  will  be 
found  on  pages  2548  to  2555  Of  the  Record  of  that  session.  Yet  the  con- 
ference committee  deliberately  increased  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  im- 
ported sugar  between  13  and  10  to  $2.75  per  hundred,  thereby  giving  to 
the  sugar  refiner  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  sugar-refining  business. 
They  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  trusts  which  have  been  so  much 
and  so  justly  complained  of  by  the  country  against  the  domestic  refiners 
of  sugar.  That  act  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  conference,  which  was 
Dot  only  wholly  unjustifiable  and  unwarranted  but  in  violation  of 
pledges  they  had  given,  has  oost  the  consumers  of  sugar  in  thisoountry 
not  less  than  $8,000,000,  while  the  fkct  that  they  had  made  such  a  change 

-in  the  conference  committee  was  carefully  conceailed  from  the  Senate^ 
as  the  record  will  show. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  and  these  are  only  the  outlines,  it  is  ab- 
surd fqv  the  Republican  leaders  to  contend  that  they  are  now  paying  or 
ever  have  paid  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  tax-payers  or  the  oon- 
sumers  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  after  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  surplus  revenue  oontiu- 
ued  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury  until  all  the  bonds  that  oonld  be 
paid  at  par  were  paid  off.  Not  less  than  $700,000,000  in  excess  of  all 
the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund  was  paid  in  the  redemption  of  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  yet  there  is  at  this  time  almost  enough 
idle  money  in  the  Treasury  to  pay  off  every  dollar  that  can  be  paid  off 
until  1907,  when  the  last  of  our  indebtedness,  amounting  to  a  f^M^tion 
over  $700,000,000,  matures,  and  we  are  compelled  by  law  to-day  eith^ 
to  lock  up  the  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury  or  to  pay  to  the  holders 
of  our  bonds  any  premium  they  see  fit  to  ask  in  order  to  keep  the 
money  of  the  people  in  circulation  for  their  use. 

We  are  now  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  any  combination  the  bond- 
holders may  make.  There  is  no  longer  even  a  decent  pretext  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  law  providing  for  a  sinking  fund,  which  now  ex- 
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ceeds  $50)000,000  a  year,  as  no  man  will  pretend  that  we  made  any 
agreement  to  pay  the  bond-holder  one  dollar  of  premium  upou  the 
bonds  he  holds;  yet  the  premium  upon  the  4  per  cents,  has  increased 
in  the  last  six  months  from  124  to  130,  and  as  time  goes  on  will  con- 
tinne  to  increase,  and  the  Eepublican  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  is  urging  and  demanding  that  that  pre- 
mium shall  be  paid  to  them«  although  they  have  no  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  whatever  to  it,  and  are  only  receiving  it  now  because  of  the 
opposition  the  Republicans  are  making  to  the  demand  of  the  President 
for  the  reduction  of  taxation  so  as  to  make  tbe  payment  of  such  pre- 
mium unnecessary. 

Never  before  has  the  Bepnblican  party  boldly  avowed  its  purpose  to 
license  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  force  the  people — all  the 
X>eople— of  the  United  States,  whether  the  Government  needs  revenue 
or  not,  to  pay  them  $147  for  every  $100  worth  of  their  products  which 
the  people  at*  large  are  compelled  to  have.  Never  before  was  the 
avowal  boldly  made  in  a  party  platform  that  the  American  market 
should  be  controlled  by  American  manufacturers,  by  trusts,  and  combi- 
nations, to  suit  themselves,  and  that  Congress  should  by  law  prevent 
oar  citizens  from  buying  with  their  own  money  what  they  needed,  ex- 
cept from  them  and  at  their  prices. 

Individual  members  of  Congress,  I  admit,  have  advocated  protection 
for  protection's  sake,  and  have  said  that,  independently  of  revenue  and 
regardless  of  public  needs,  they  would  maintain  tariff  taxation  for  the 
protection  of  American  manufacturers.  Local  partisan  leagues  and 
neighborhood  conventions,  and  such  newspapers  as  are  owned  or  sub- 
sidized by  protected  organizations,  have  demanded  taxation  for  pro- 
tection's sake ;  bat  until  now  the  platforms  of  all  former  Bepnblican  con- 
ventions have  demanded  that  taxation  should  be  confined  to  the  amount 
needed  for  revenue,  only  asking  that  within  that  limit  it  should  be 
acyusted  so  as  incidentally  to  protect  American  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  the  labor  employed  therein.  I  need  not  quote  from  them. 
The  fjEicts  I  state  can  not  be  successfully  denied,  as  the  former  platforms 
have  been  made  part  of  the  record  time  and  again  in  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  elsewhere. 

The  bills  now  presented  by  the  respective  political  organizations  are 
infinitely  more  important  in  the  principles  they  represent  than  in  the 
amount  of  taxation  they  propose  to  remove  measured  merely  in  money. 
The  Democrats  seek  cautiously  and  prudently  to  reduce  all  taxation  to 
the  revenue  standard,  so  as  to  take  from  the  people  nothing  except  for 
pablic  uses  and  purposes,  and  only  such  an  amount  as  is  needed  to  sup- 
port an  economically  administered  Gt)vernment,  at  the  same  time  taking 
care  that  no  injury  is  done  to  any  domestic  industry,  even  though  un- 
duly stimulated  by  protection,  on  whose  success  the  employment  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  our  own  people  depends.  They  seek  to  aid  our 
manufacturers,  by  cheapening,  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  raw  materials 
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from  whioh  fiqisbed  products  are  made,  so  that  the  markets  for  them  maj 
be  enlarged  and  extended  to  other  countries,  and  steadier  employment, 
which  exteuded  sales  necessarily  give,  be  furnished  to  those  who  pro- 
duce them.  We  seek  thus  to  enable  all  of  our  people  to  obtain  what 
they  need  of  those  products  with  a  less  expenditure  of  the  money  they 
have  earned  in  their  various  occupations  than  they  can  now. 

The  Democratic  party  will  cease  to  exist  whenever  it  fosters  mo- 
nopoly, or  legislates  to  enrich  the  few  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
many,  or  in  any  way  promotes  class  legislation.  Its  object  and  purpose 
is,  always  has  been,  and  always  mast  be,  to  oppose  all  schemes,  however 
specious,  and  all  legislation,  however  plausible,  that  takes  the  money 
earned  by  one  class  of  citizens  and  gives  it  to  another.  Of  coarse  it 
can  never  command  the  support  of  the  combinations  of  wealth  that 
seek  to  enrich  themselves  by  law  oat  of  the  earnings  of  other  i>eople ; 
therefore  it  has  no  promises  of  special  advantages  to  make  to  its  sap- 
porters.  It  can  only  appeal  to  the  manhood  of  men  to  stand  by  and 
support  a  political  organization  pledged  to  secure  to  them  equal  rights 
and  privileges  with  all  other  men,  and  to  resist  all  the  oombinatioas 
organized  to  obtain  by  legislation  undue  advantage  over  their  fellow 
citizens. 

If  the  Republic  is  to  last,  and  realize  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  it  must 
be  on  the  basis  of  securing  equal  rights  to  all,  granting  exclusive  privi- 
leges to  none.  Every  department  of  the  Government  must  be  limited 
to  the  just  exercise  of  the  powers  specially  granted  to  it,  and  each  Kep- 
resentative,  whether  of  States  or  people,  must  be  made  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  Government  is  only  a  trustee,  with  limited  powers,  uid 
that  he  is  only  the  servant  of  the  people  who  place  him  where  he  is  and 
pay  him  for  his  work  out  of  their  earnings. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  this  (xovemment  is  simply  a 
trustee,  and  has  not,  and  can  not,  get  a  dollar  except  what  it  takes  by 
taxation  in  some  form  or  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  people 
who  earn  it;  that  one  legitimate  industry  is  as  honorable  and  as  much 
entitled  to  protection  as  another ;  and  that  all  taxes  shall  be  uniform, 
and  must  be  imposed  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  All  our  courts,  State 
and  Federal,  have  decided  that  all  taxation  must  be  confined  to  public 
uses  and  purposes,  in  terms  so  emphatic,  and  with  such  clearness  of 
statement  and  aptness  of  illustration  that  no  strength  can  be  added  by 
amplification  to  what  they  have  so  repeatedly  decided. 

I  have  given  extracts  and  references  to  these  .decisions  elsewhere  in 
this  report  which  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertions,  that  taxation,  to  be 
legal  or  even  honest,  must  be  for  public  purposes  only,  and  that  all  class 
legislation,  whether  in  the  form  of  protection  or  subsidy,  which  ts^es 
by  taxation  from  the  people  the  money  they  have  earned,  or  deprives 
them  of  the  right  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  to  themselves  in  pro- 
curing what  they  need,  in  order  to  enrich  a  favored  class,  is  legaliJEed 
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robbery.  The  voters  of  the  coantry  will  htive  to  settle  the  questioii  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  this  fall,  whether  they  want  to  do  so  or 
not.  The  issne  is  made,  and  has  come  to  stay.  It  can  be  neither 
avoided  nor-evaded ;  it  looks  to  a  permanent  policy  on  one  basis  or  the 
other.  The  Republican  party  has  moved  forward  with  rapid  strides  In  its 
assertion  of  the  power  of  Congress  and  its  right  to  impose  taxes  for  other 
than  pablic  nses.  They  no  longer  hesitate  to  avow  their  purpose  to  force 
all  the  consamers  of  homemade  manufactured  goods  to  pay  any  price 
home  producers  or,  more  properly,  home-machine  owners  demand,  by 
taxing  all  similar  goods  made  elsewhere  so  high  as  to  prohibit  our  people 
Irom  buying  them,  under  the  pretense  that  they  are  protecting  the  ^^  home 
market"  Of  course,  they  simply  protect  the  home  seller  and  thus  rob 
tiie  home  buyer ;  and  as  the  buyers  are  at  least  one  hundred  times  more 
numerous  than  th^  sellers,  they  propose,  under  the  forms  of  law,  to  rob 
one  hundred  of  our  citizens  to  enrich  one.  They  illustrate  the  principle 
HO  aptly  stated  by  ELallam  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages : 

We  find  in  the  history  of  all  aanrping  govemmentH,  time  changes  anomaly  into 
system  and  ii^ory  into  right.  Examples  beget  custom,  and  onstom  ripens  into  law; 
and  the  donbtfnl  precedents  of  one  generation  become  the  fundamental  tw^Timff  of 
another. 

At  last,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  American  people  are  distinctly 
called  upon,  each  man  for  himself,  to  decide  whether  the  sovereignty, 
about  which  so  much  is  said  and  so  little  is  understood,  exists  in  the 
individual  citizen  or  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  will, 
this  fall,  settle  the  question,  for  this  generation  at  least,  as  conclusively 
as  the  late  civil  war  settled  the  question  of  secession,  whether  this  is  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  general  welfare  of 
all,  or  whether  it  is  a  paternal  government,  to  be  conducted  and  con- 
trolled by  Congress  to  promote  such  objects  and  purposes  as  the  majority 
in  Congress  from  time  to  time  may  determine  to  fasten  on  the  country. 

The  contest  will  be  none  the  less  earnest  because  it  is  waged  with 
ballots  instead  of  bullets,  and  the  result  will  be  none  the  less  conclusive 
because  of  its  peaceful  character.  Both  parties  have  put  forth  candi- 
dates worthy  of  the  support  of  those  who  advocate  the  principles  they 
represent,  and  both  sides  are  organizing,  I  am  happy  to  say,  through 
national.  State,  and  local  clubs,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  full  strength  of 
their  respective  organizations. 

The  questions  at  issue  are  as  old  in  principle  as  the  establishment  of 
civil  government  among  men.  On  the  one  side  will  be  arrayed,  as  they 
always  have  been,  all  the  organizations  and  combinations  of  capital  and 
power  that  seek  wealth  by  legislation,  and  especially  those  who  demand 
from  Congress  protection  by  tariff  taxation  against  competition  with 
goods  produced  abroad,  in  order  that  ttie  American  consumers  of  the 
goods  they  produce  here  may  be  compelled  to  pay  them  the  prices  they 
demand  for  the  goods  they  make.  On  the  other  side  will  be  arrayed 
those  who  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  special  privileges  to 
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Jbvored  classes  at  the  pablic  expense,  and  who  claim  that  all  taxaticm 
of  the  people  by  their  representatives,  in  whatever  form  imposed,  mast 
be  for  pablic  purposes,  and  that  it  can  be  imposed  only  to  the  exteot 
^necessary  to  snpport  an  economically  administered  government. 

Of  course  there  is  a  large  class  of  voters— far  more  than  enough  to 
determine  which  party  shall  win — who,  up  to  this  time,  have  not  studied 
carefully  the  propositions  involved.  My  hope  is  that  the  discussion  all 
over  the  country  this  fall  will  convince  the  people  that  their  true  interests 
will  be  best  promoted  by  the  success  of  the  Democracy. 

Perhaps  it  is  fortunate  that  the  public  mind  rarely  grasps  with  vigor 
more  than  one  great  public  question  at  a  time.  When  its  energies  are 
conceutrated  on  a  single  vital  issue,  it  ordinarily  succeeds  in  sifting  it 
thoroughly  and  in  separating  the  grain  from  the  chaff.  ^'  Everybody  is 
wiser  than  anybody,"  because  everybody's  interest  is  that  equa4  justice 
shall  be  meted  out  to  all,  and  that  unequal  or  exclusive  privileges  shall 
not  be  granted  to  favored  classes.  Happily  fDr  the  country  there  is 
nothing  to  distract  the  public  mind  from  the  calm  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  great  issues,  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
deemed  so  far-reaching  and  overshadowing  as  to  make  it  the  sole  subject 
to  which  he  directed  the  attention  of  Congress  in  his  last  annual  mes 
gage,  a  few  extracts  from  which  I  propose  to  quote.  The  opening  sen 
tences  are  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Yon  are  confronted  at  the  threshold  of  yonr  legislative  duties  with  a  coaditiMi  of 
the  national  finanoos  which  imperatively  demands  immediate  and  carefnl  considert- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  money  annually  exacted,  through  the  operation  of  present  laws, 
from  the  industries  and  necessities  of  the  people,  largely  exceeds  the  sum  neoeanry 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  (Government. 

When  we  consider  that  the  theory  of  our  institutions  guarantees  to  every  eltiseo 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  enterprise,  with  only  such 
deduction  as  may  be  his  share  towards  the  careful  and  economical  maintenance  of 
the  Government  which  protects  hira,  it  is  plain  that  the  exaction  of  more  than  this 
is  indefensible  extortion,  and  a  culpable  betrayal  of  American  fairness  and  Justice. 
This  wrong  inflicted  upon  those  who  bear  the  burden  of  national  taxation,  likeoUieT 
wrongs,  multiplies  a  brood  of  evil  consequences.  The  public  treasury,  which  should 
only  exist  as  a  conduit  conveying  the  people's  tribute  to  its  legitimate  objeoCa  of  ex- 
penditure, becomes  a  hoarding-place  for  money  needlessly  withdrawn  from  trade  and 
the  people's  use,  thus  crippling  our  national  energies,  suspending  our  country's  de- 
velopment, preventing  investment  in  productive  enterprise,  threatening  financial 
disturbance,  and  inviting  schemes  of  public  plunder. 

This  condition  of  our  Treasury  is  not  altogether  new ;  and  it  has  more  than  onoe  oi 
late  been  submitted  to  the  people's  representatives  in  the  Congreos,  who  alone  can 
apply  a  remedy.  And  yet  the  situation  still  continues,  with  aggravated  incidents, 
more  than  ever  presaging  financial  convulsion  and  wide-spread  disaster. 

After  stating  what  expedients  he  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  in 
order  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy^  which  must  follow  the  locking  of 
the  circulating  medium  in  the  public  Treasury,  he  says : 

While  the  expedients  thus  employed,  to  release  to  the  people  the  money  lying  idk 
in  the  Treasury,  served  to  avert  immediate  danger,  our  surplus  revenues  have 
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tkiiidd  lo  aooomolatey  the  exoea  a  for  the  present  year  amounting  on  the  let  day  of 
Deoeniber  to  |&5,%6,701.19,  and  estimated  to  reach  the  sam  of  $113,000,000  on  the  30th 
of  June  next,  at  which  date  it  is  expected  that  this  sum,  added  to  prior  aooumulations, 
will  swell  the  surplus  in  the  Tieasury  to  |140,000,0p0. 

There  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that,  with  such  a  withdrawal  from  use  of  the  peo- 
plc^a  circulating  medium,  our  business  community  may  not  in  the  near  future  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  distress  which  was  quite  lately  produced  from  the  same  cause.  And 
while  the  fiinctions  of  our  National  Treasury  should  be  few  and  simple,  and  while  its 
best  condition  would  be  reached,  1  beiieve,  by  its  entire  disconnection  with  private* 
business  interests,  yet  when,  by  a  perversion  of  its  purposes,  it  idly  holds  money  use- 
lessly subtracted  from  the  channels  of  trade,  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  the  claim 
tli«t  some  legitimate  means  should  be  devised  by  the  Government  to  restore  in  an 
emergency,  without  waste  or  extravagance,  sue  h  money  to  its  place  among  thej;>eople. 

The  President,  of  ootirse,  advises  Congress  that  there  is  bat  one  hon- 
est and  ji\st  way  to  obviate  the  evils  and  right  the  wrongs  which  con- 
fessedly exist,  and  that  is  to  redaoe  the  taxation  needlessly  and,  there- 
fore, wropgfnlly  imposed  npon  the  people  by  existing  laws,  to  the  annual 
requirements  of  an  economically- administered  Government.  I  again 
qaote,  as  no  man  in  all  the  debate  in  either  house  of  Congress  or  else- 
where has  presented  the  whole  question  as  well  as  the  President  has. 
He  says : 

Our  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of  which  ttiis  needless  surplus  is  taken  from  the 
people  and  put  into  the  public  Treasury,  consists  of  a  tariff  or  duty  levied  upon  im- 
portations from  abroad,  and  internal-revenue  taxes  levied  upon  the  consomptiop  of 
tobacco  and  spirituons  and  malt  liquors.  It  must  be  conceded  that  none  of  the  things 
subjected  to  internal-revenue  taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  necessaries;  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  Just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consumers  of  these  articles,  and 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  withput  hardship  to  any 
portion  of  the  people. 

But  onr  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical  source  of  unnec- 
eeaary  taxation,  oaght  to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended.  These  laws,  as  their  pri- 
mary and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  the  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and 
anbject  to  dnty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  Thus  the  amount  of  the 
duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those  who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles. 
Many  of  these  things,  however,  are  raised  or  raauafaoiurcd  in  our  own  country,  and 
the  duties  now  levied  npon  foreign  goods  and  products  are  called  protection  to  these 
home  manufactures,  because  they  render  it  possible  for  those  of  our  people  who  are 
mannfactnrers  to  make  these  taxed  articles  and  sell  them  for  a  price  equal  to  that  de- 
manded for  the  imported  goods  that  have  paid  customs  duty.  So  it  hapi>ens  that 
wbile  comparatively  a  few  use  the  imported  articles,  millions  of  our  people,  who  never 
used  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign  products,  purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same 
kind  made  in  thisconntry,  andpay  therefor  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price 
which  the  duty  adds  to  the  imported  articles.  Those  who  buy  imports  pay  the  dnty 
charged  thereon  into  the  public  treasury,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  who 
bay  domestic  articles  of  the  same  class,  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately  equal  to 
this  dnty  to  the  home  manufacturer.  This  reference  to  the  operation  of  our  tariff 
laws  is  not  made  by  way  of  instruction,  but  in  order  that  we  may  be  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  manner  in  which  they  impose  a  burden  npon  those  who  consume 
domestic  products  as  well  as  those  who  consume  imported  articles,  and  thus  create 
.a  tax  upon  all  our  people. 

It  ia  not  proposed  to  entirely  relieve  the  country  of  this  taxation.  It  must  be  ex- 
tensively continued  as  the  sooroe  of  the  Govern  meat's  income ;  and  in  a  re-adjustment 
of  our  tariff  the  interests  of  American  labor  engaged  in  manufacture  should  be  care- 
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folly  ooDsideied,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  oar  tnanuliMstnrers.  It  may  beealM 
protection,  or  by  any  other  name,  bat  relief  from  the  hardshipB  and  dangen  of  our 
present  tariff  laws  should  be  devised  with  esp^ial  precantion  against  imperiliDg  the 
existence  of  oar  mannfaotnring  interests.  Bat  this  existence  shonld  not  mean  a  condi- 
tion which,  without  regard  to  the  pablio  welfare  or  a  national  exigency,  moat  always 
insure  the  realization  of  immense  profits  instead  of  moderately  profitable  retama.  As 
the  volume  and  diversity  of  our  national  activities  increase,  new  reomitB  are  addsd 
to  those  who  desire  a  continuation  of  the  advantages  which  they  conceive  the  preeo&t 
system  of  tariff  taxation  directly  affords  them.  So  stubbornly  have  all  efforts  to  re- 
form the  present  condition  been  resisted  by  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  tuns  en^^aged, 
tliat  they  can  hardly  complain  of  the  suspicion,  entertained  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
there  exists  an  organized  combination  all  along  the  line  to  maintain  their  advantage. 

Again  he  says: 

By*  the  last  census  it  is  made  to  appear  that  of  the  17,392,099  of  our  population  en- 
gaged in  all  kinds  of  indastries,  7,670,493  are  employed  in  agriculture,  4,074,238  in 
professional  and  personal  service  (2,934,876  of  whom  are  domestic  aervanta  and 
laborers),  while  1,810,258  are  employed  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  3,837,112  are 
classed  as  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mining. 

For  present  purposes,  however,  the  last  number  given  should  be  considerabA/  re- 
duced. Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all,  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  ahomld  be 
deducted  from  those  which  it  includes  375,143'  carpenters  and  Joiners,  265,401  milli- 
ners, dressmakers,  and  seamstresses,  172,726  blacksmiths,  133,766  tailors  and  tailor- 
esses,  102,473  masons,  76,241  batchers,  41,309  bakers,  22,083  plasterers,  and  4,891  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  agricultural  implements,  amount!  ng  in  the  aggregate  to 
1,214,023,  leaving  2,623,089  persons  employed  in  such  manufacturing indnstiiea  aa 

claimed  to  be  benefited  by  high  tariff. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  *       • 

^o  these  the  appeal  is  made  to  save  their  employment  and  maintain  their 
by  resisting  a  change.  There  should  be  no  disposition  to  answer  such  snggestiaiiBby 
the  allegation  that  they  are  in  a  minority  among  those  who  labor,  and 
should  forego  an  advantage,  in  the  interest  of  low  prices  for  the  majority ; 
compensation,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  operation  of  tariff  laws,  should  at  afl 
times  be  scrupulously  kept  in  view ;  and  yet  with  slight  reflection  they  will  notoi 
look  the  fact  that  they  are  consumers  with  the  rest ;  that  they,  too,  have  their 
wants  and  those  of  their  families  to  supply  firom  their  earnings,  and  that  the 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  wages,  will  regulate  the 
measure  of  their  welfare  and  comfort. 

But  the  redaction  of  taxation  demanded  should  be  so  measured  as  not  to  n< 
tate  or  Justify  either  the  loss  of  employment  by  the  working  man  nor  the 
of  his  wages;  and  the  profits  still  remaining  to  the  manufacturer,  after  a 
re-adJustment,  should  furnish  no  excuse  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  his 
ploy^  either  in  their  opportunity  to  work  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  oompeoaatioiu 
Nor  can  the  worker  in  manufactures  fail  to  understand  that  while  a  high  tariff  is 
claimed  to  be  necessary  to  allow  the  payment  of  remunerative  wages,  it  certainly  re- 
sults in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  price  of  nearly  all  sorts  of  manufactures,  wfaidi, 
in  almost  countless  forms,  he  needs  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  reo^vea 
at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  ^ages,  and  perhaps  before  he  reaches  his  boaw  ia 
obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family  use  of  an  article  which  embraces  his  own  labor,  to 
return  in  the  payment  of  the  increase  in  price  which  the  tariff  permits  the  hard- 
earned  compensation  of  many  days  of  toil. 

I  will  give  only  one  more  extract,  and  I  may  say  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment is  so  able,  cogent,  and  condensed,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
select  any  portion  of  it  without  impairing  the  strength  and  marrin^^  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.    He,  at  least,  will  not  be  accused  of  evasion  or 
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Qowaidioe  in  the  presentation  of  his  views  and  recommendations.  If 
Btkj  President  ever  satisfied  the  American  people  that  he  subordinated 
private  ends  to  public  interests,  and  had  the  courage  to  express  his 
convictions,  regiurdless  of  personal  consequences,  President  Cleveland 
in  tliis  message,  in  his  veto  of  the  dependent  pension  bill,  and  in  his 
enforcement  of  absolute  integrity  in  the  conductor  public  officials,  high 
and  low,  has  satisfied  them  that  he  is  acting  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
public  good«  He  can  say,  as  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  said  to  those 
who  urged  temporizing  measures  on  him  as  the  safest : 

He  either  fean  hia  fate  too  mach, 

Or  his  deserts  are  smaU, 
Who  dares  not  pnt  it  to  the  touch, 

And  win  or  lose  it  aU. 

I  hare  an  abiding  &ith  that  the  American  i)eople  will  indorse  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  message.  It  answers  all  the  claptrap  about 
protection  and  free  trade,  and  nobody  can  deny  the  truth  of  it. 

It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change  can  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  onr  mann- 
£aetereiB.    On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  to  giye  them  a  better  chance  in  foreign 
rketi  with  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries,  who  cheapen  their  wares  by  free 

btarial.  Thus  onr  people  might  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  their  sales  be- 
yond the  limits  of  home  consumption — saving  them  from  the  depression,  interruption 
in  Vnsiness,  and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted  domestic  market,  and  affording  their  ein- 
ployte  more  certain  and  steady  labor,  with  its  resulting  quiet  and  contentment. 

Tlie  question  thns  imperatively  presented  for  solution  should  be  approached  in  a 
■pirit  higher  than  partisanship  and  considered  in  the  light  of  that  regard  for  patriotic 
doty  which  rikonld  characterize  the  action  of  those  intrusted  with  the  weal  of  a  con- 
fiding people.  But  the  obligation  to  declared  party  policy  and  principle  is  not  want- 
ing to  urge  prompt  and  effiMtiye  action.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties  now 
rtpi— ented  in  the  Govemment  have,  by  repeated  and  authoritative  declarations, 
condemned  ^he  condition  of  onr  laws  which  permit  the  collection  from  the  people  of 
snneeessary  rsTenue,  and  have,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  promised  is  correction  ; 
and  neither  as  citizens  or  partisans  are  our  countrymen  in  a  mood  to  condone  the  de- 
liberate violation  of  these  pledges. 

Our  progress  toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  Improved  by  dwelling  upon  the 
tlieories  of  protection  and  free  trade.  This  savors  too  much  of  bandying  epithets. 
It  is  a  ctmdUian  which  confronts  us— not  a  theory.  Relief  from  this  condition  may 
involve  a  dight  reduction  of  the  advantages  which  we  award  onr  home  productions, 
bat  the  entire  withdrawal  of  such  advantages  should  not  be  contemplated.  The 
qneetion  of  f^  trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant ;  and  the  persistent  claim  made  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  that  all  efforts  to  relieve  the  people  from  nnjnst  and  unnecessary  taxa- 
tion are  schemes  of  so-called.  ft«e-traders,  is  mischievous  and  far  removed  from  any 
oonaideration  for  the  public  good. 

The  simple  and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  the  people  is  to  reduce  taxation  to  the 
neeetsary  expenses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the  Govemment,  and  to  restore  to 
the  business  of  the  country  the  money  which  we  hold  in  the  Treasury  tbroagh  the 
perrerston  of  governmental  powers.  These  things  can  and  should  be  done  with  safety 
to  all  oar  industries,  without  danger  to  the  opportunity  for  remanerati  vo  labor  which 
oor  working-men  need,  and  with  benefit  to  them  and  all  our  people,  by  cheapening 
their  means  of  subsistence  and  increasing  the  measure  of  their  comforts. 

I  know  that  epithets  are  not  arguments,  and  that  denunciation  on 
one  8i46  or  the  other  does  not  establish  either  a  principle  or  a  fi^t. 
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Bat  the  Sapreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States  and  the  courts  of  the 
several  States  have  denounced  taxation  in  all  its  forms^  when  irapoeed 
to  protect  or  build  up  manufacturing  interests  and  industries^  or  for  anj 
purpose  other  than  for  public  use  in  running  the  necessary  maohineiy 
of  the  Government,  as  spoliation  and  legalized  robbery;  I  can  tber^ore 
afford  to  use  the  same  language.  I  said^  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
Senate  on  the  20th  of  March,  1882 : 

In  the  case  of  the  Loan  Association  v«.  Topeka,  in  20  Wallace,  657,  Jndge  IfiUer 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  oonrt,  stated  the  doctrine  in  language  that  haa  been 
repeated  over  and  orer  again,  bnt  it  will  bear  repetition.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
tax  the  people  of  the  city  of  Topeka  nnder  the  authority  given  by  an  act  of  the  legis> 
latnre  so  as  to  issne  one  hundred  bonds  of  $1,000  each  to  establish  the  King  Wronght 
Iron  Bridge  Manufacturing  and  Iron  Works  Company  of  Topeka,  and  to  aid  in  en- 
couraging that  company  in  establishing  and  operating  bridge  shops  in  said  city  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which  had  plenary  power,  certainly  as  mnch 
power  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  under  the  limited  power  given  in  the 
Constitution,  which  is  to  lay  and  collect  t«xes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly,  the  power  of  the  legislature  that  imposed  the  tax  is  as  broad  as 
the  power  we  have,  as  all  power  not  granted  is  reserved  in  the  Constitatton  to  the 
States  and  the  people.  The  people  of  Topeka  refused  to  pay  the  interest  opon  tlw 
bonds.  Suit  was  brought.  The  case  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  Judge  Miller  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  oonrt  uses  this  language : 

**  The  power  to  tax  is,  therefore,  the  strongest,  the  most  pervading  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  Government,  reaching  directly  or  indirectly  to  aU  classes  of  the  people*  It  was 
said  by  Chief-Jnstioe  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  MoCulloch  V9.  the  State  of  Maryland,  that 
the  i>ower  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  A  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  existing  tax  of  10  per  cent,  imposed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  oironlation  of  all  other  banks  than  the  national  banks,  drove 
out  of  existence  every  State  bank  of  circulation  within  a  year  or  two  after  its  passage. 
This  power  can  as  readily  be  employed  against  one  class  of  individnals  and  in  favor 
of  another,  so  as  to  ruin  the  one  class  and  give  unlimited  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the 
other,  if  there  is  no  implied  limitation  of  the  uses  for  which  the  power  may  be  exer^ 
cised.  To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  Government  on  the  property  of  the 
citizen,  and  with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid  private  enter- 
prises and  bnild  np  private  fortunes,  is  none  the  less  robbery  because  it  is  doao  under 
the  forms  of  law  and  is  caUed  taxation.  This  is  not  legislation.  It  is  a  decree  under 
legislative  forms.    Nor  is  it  taxation. 

"  ^A  tax,'  says  Webster's  dictionary,  '  is  a  rate  or  sum  of  money  assessed  on  the  per^ 
son  or  property  of  a  citizen  by  government  for  use  of  the  nation  or  State.'  'Taxes 
are  burdens  or  charges  imposed  by  the  legislature  upon  persons  or  property  to  raise 
money  for  public  purposes.'  Coulter,  J.,  in  Northern  Liberties  vt.  St.  John's  Church, 
says  very  forcibly :  *  I  think  the  common  mind  has  everywhere  taken  in  the  under* 
standing  that  taxes  are  a  public  imposition,  levied  by  authority  of  the  Qovemment 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Government  in  all  its  machinery  and  operations-- 
that  they  are  imposed  for  a  public  purpose.'" 

In  that  case  he  oaUs  attention  to  a  very  large  number  of  authorities.  Jnd^  BCiUer 
says  fhrther : 

<*  If  it  be  said  that  a  benefit  results  to  the  local  public  of  h  town  by  establishing 
manufactures,  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  business  or  pursuit  which  employs 
capital  or  labor.  The  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  innkeeper,  the  banker^  the  builder, 
the  steam-boat  owner,  are  equally  promoters  of  the  public  good,  and  equally  deserving 
the  aid  of  the  citizens  by  forced  contributions.    No  line  can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
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nuuiafiMstfiTer  which  would  not  open  the  coffers  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  impor- 
tunitiee  of  two-tliirds  of  the  busiuess  men  of  the  bity  or  towik" 

The  Supreme  Court  refer  with  approbation  to  oases  decided  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
embracing  exactly  the  same  principle,  that  whether  taxation  is  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
tax  or  4n  any  other  fbrm,  it  makes  no  difference ;  whenerer  property  may  be  seized  or 
levied  on  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  burden  imposed  on  property,  it  is  as  much  a 
tax  in  one  form  as  in  another,  and  all  men  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  any  respect 
admit  that  the  tariff  is  nothing  but  a  tax.  But  when  it  is  imposed  for  revenue  pur- 
poses  I  agree  that  it  is  constitutional ;  when  it  is  laid  for  subsidy  or  the  protection 
of  special  interests,  I  insist  it  is  unconstitutional,  null,  and  void.  In  that  I  am  fully 
sustained  by  the  very  able  opinions  by  all  the  Judges  of  the  State  of  Maine,  delivering 
opinions  seriatim  when  questions  were  propounded  to  them  by  the  State  legislature. 
(See  58  Maine  Reports,  page  590,  etc.)    The  leading  question  was: 

"Has  the  legislature  authority  under  the  constitution  to  pass  laws  enabling  towns, 
by  gilt  of  money  or  loan  of  bonds,  to  assist  individuals  or  corporations  to  establish  or 
carry  on  maoufacturing  of  various  kinds,  within  or  without  the  limits  of  said  towns T  " 

The  Judges  took  up  the  question  submitted  to  them.  Among  other  things,'  the 
three  Judges  who  signed  the  first  opinion.  Chief- Justice  Appleton,  Judge  Walton,  and 
Judge  Danforth,  used  language,  some  of  which  I  will  read.    They  said : 

*'  Taxes  are  the  enforced  proportional  contribution  of  each'citizen  out  of  his  estate, 
Isvied  by  authority  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  (government  and  for  all  public 
needs.  They  are  the  property  of  the  citizen  taken  from  the  citizen  by  the  (Govern- 
ment,  and  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  it. 

"  There  is  nothing  of  a  public  nature  any  more  entitling  the  manufacturer  to  pub- 
lie  gifts  than  the  sailor,  the  mechanic,  the  lumberman  or  the  farmer.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  based  upon  equality  of  rights.  All  honest  employments  are  honorable.  The 
State  can  not  rightfully  discriminate  among  occupations,  for  a  discrimination  in 
fift vor  of  one  branch  of  industry  is  a  discrimination  adverse  to  all  other  branches. 
The  State  is  equally  to  protect  all,  giving  no  undue  advantage  or  special  and  exclu- 
sive preference  to  any.'' 

That  opinion  of  the  judges  of  Maine  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  arguments  made 
by  leading  Republican  Senators  that  if  there  was  no  revenue  required,  no  pension 
list,  no  army,  no  navy,  they  would  still  protect  manufactures,  and  would  exact  taxes 
by  legislation  from  the  mass  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  private  parties,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  sell  goods  at  high  prices  so  that  they  may  carry  on  their  business 
profitably.    The  Judges  of  Maine  proceed  to  say : 

"No  public  exigency  can  require  private  spoliation  for  the  private  benefits  of 
favored  individuals.  If  the  citizen  is  protected  in  his  property  by  the  constitution 
against  the  public,  much  more  is  he  against  private  rapacity." 

Congress  has  only  to  make  one  more  turn  of  the  protection  wheel  and  make  the ' 
lax  for  the  benefit  of  the  now  highly  protective  monopolies  absolutely  prohibitory. 
Will  any  Senator  say  that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  pass  an  act  pro- 
viding that  "in  order  to  encourage  Andrew  Carnegie  and  his  associates,''  who  are 
already  protected  by  patents  against  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  "  we  will 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  foreign  Bessemer  steel  rails  into  the  United  States,"  Uiat 
the  courts  would  not  declare  that  act  unconstitutional  f  Yet  we  have  very  nearly 
d0ne  it.  The  chances  are  that  it  will  soon  become  a  prohibitory  tax  at  $14  a  ton. 
Again  the  court  say,  and  I  hope  what  they  say  may  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
people: 

"  If  it  were  proposed  to  pass  an  act  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns 
by  vote  to  transfer  the  farms  or  the  horses  or  oxen,  or  a  part  thereof,  from  the  right- 
ful owners  to  some  manufacturer  whom  the  majority  might  select,  the  monstrousness 
of  such  proposed  legislation  would  be  transparent.  But  the  mode  by  which  prop- 
erty woold  be  taken  from  one  or  many  and  given  to  another  or  others  can  make  no 
dffliwenee  in  the  underlying  principle.    It  is  the  taking  that  constitutes  the  wrong, 
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no  nutter  how  taken.  Whethet  the  cow  or  the  ox  be  tkken  from  the  anwiUing 
owner  and  given  to  a  nuumfMtnrer,  or  the  gift  be  of  money  obtained  bj  a  sals  made 
by  the  oolleolor,  or  by  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  avoid  aaob  eale,  doea  not  and  eu 
not  change  th«  principle.  In  either  eaoe  the  oow  ot  the  ox  or  the  valoe  tbareof  ii 
taken  from  the  owner  and  ia  given  away  by  otli^rB  withont  the  owner's  oooaent.  If 
a  part  of  one's  estate  may  be  given  away,  another  and  another  portion  may  npon  the 
Mune  prinoiple  he  given  away  nntil  all  U  gone.  'What  U  this  bat  manifest  and  a&- 
dlagniaed  epoliatioa  T  " 

Eaeh  of  the  otberjodgea  gave  ■nbstantlally  the  tame  opinion,  ib  different  la>i>gaagt 
«f  eonne,  bat  each  of  th«n  pronoanoed  it  legislative  robbery,  their  language  being 
qnite  aa  denonoiatory  aa  any  used  on  this  Qoai  by  any  of  ns.  Jndge  Diokeoaon  naei 
thia  language: 

"What  olaim  hae  mannfaotaring  to  snoh  pref^noe  over  other  branohea  of  indmtiy, 
oommeroe,  trade,  agrionltare^  and  the  meohanio  arts.  Theae  aie  honorable  and  bene- 
flolat  poranita,  and  the  oonstitution  of  this  State  will  be  aearobed  in  vain  to  find  any 
power*  given  to  the  legislatnie  to  antboriiB  towns  and  oitiea  to  diaoriminatc  againat 
thaae  employmenta  and  in  favor  of  manafaotnring  in  the  matter  of  taxatioti.  If 
mnnloipal  oorporations  may  aaaeas  a  tax  upon  their  oitisens  by  aothorlty  of  law  bi 
enooorage  one,  it  may  each  and  all  the  btanahes  of  neoeaaary  Indnstry,  and  the  qnee- 
tion  la  redaoed  to  this:  Hh  the  legtslatnie  the  oonatitntional  anthority  to  antfaorii* 
the  towns  and  citiee  in  this  Btate  te  lax  their  inhabitants  for  the  pnrpoee  of  aiding, 
eatablishing,  oraarryingon,not  oulymanufaotnring  properly  so  called,  bntalaobno- 
ing,  ship-bailding,  trading,  innkeeplng,  printing,  banking,  insnranoe,  and  any  ottwr 
biaoob  of  benefloial  indnstryl" 

When  another  oaaa  oame  ap  afterwards,  whiuh  is  repoctad  in  OD  Maine,  "Allen  m. 
Inhabitanta  of  Jay,"  the  otiief  Jastioe  decided  »  similar  qnestion.  The  anthoritiea, 
under  an  act  of  the  legislatore,  had  attempted  to  grant  aid  to  a  manaf^tnring  com- 
pmy,  or  te  a  saw-mill  tliat  was  about  to  be  established.    The  Jndge  said  in  that  caae : 

"Taxatjon  by  the  very  meaning  of  the  term,  implies  the  raising  of  money  forpab- 
lio  nsea,  and  exolndea  the  raising  if  for  private  objeola  and  pnrpoaos.  *  I  oonc«d«,' 
says  Black,  0.  J.,  in  Sharpieaa  n.  Mayor,  21  Pennsylvania,  167, '  that  a  law  anthoris- 
Ing  taxation  for  any  other  than  pnblio  parpoaea  is  void.'  'A.  tax,'  remarks  Oreen. 
C.  J.,  in  Camden  tit.  Allen,  3  Duteh.,  639,  'Is  an  impoat  levied  by  authority  of  gov- 
ernment upon  Ite  citizens  or  snbJeoCa  for  the  support  of  the  state.' 

"Ho  anthority  or  even  diotnm  oan  be  fonnd,"  observes  Dillon,  C.  J.,  in  Hanaoii 
M.  Twnon,  27  Iowa,  08,  'which  aaserte  that  there  oan  l>e  any  legitimate  taxation 
when  the  money  to  be  raised  doea  not  go  Into  the  public  tieaaniy,  or  ia  not  destined 
Ibr  the  nae  of  the  government  or  some  of  the  governmental  divialons  of  the  atate.' 

"  If  there  is  any  proposition  aboat  which  there  is  an  entire  and  nniform  weight  ot 
Jadicial  anthority,  it  is  that  taxea  are  to  be  imposed  for  Ibe  nae  of  the  people  of  the 
state  In  the  varied  and  manifold  pnrposes  of  government,  and  not  for  private  objeeU 
or  the  special  beneflt  of  indivldnals.  Taxation' originates  from  and  la  imposed  by 
and  fbr  the  state. 

"The  idea  seenia  to  be  that  thereby  capital  woald  be  created.  Bat  anch  la  nottb« 
oaae.  Coital  is  the  saving  of  past  earnings  ready  for  prodactive  employment.  'Hie 
bonds  of  a  town  may  enable  the  holder  to  obtain  money  by  their  transfer,  as  b« 
might  do  by  that  of  any  good  note.  But  no  capital  is  thereby  created.  It  is  only  a 
transfer  of  capital  ftom  one  kind  of  business  to  another. 

"Ttie  industry  of  §aoh  man  and  woman  engaged  In  prodnotive  employment  k  of 
'benefit' to  the  town  in  which  each  industry  is  employed.  This  can  be  predicated  of 
all  asefQllat>or,of  allprodnctlve  industry.  But  because  all  nscfnl  labor,  all  prodnetiv* 
Industry,  ooadacea  to  the  public  benefit,  dons  it  follow  that  the  people  are  to  bn 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  one  manor  of  one  special  kind  of  manofMtnring  t 

"Thes^lor,  the  farmer,  the  mecbaoio,  the  tnmbermon,  are  equally  entitled  tottie  aid 
of  0PW9e4  Iowa  to  pqaM?  fbem  t^  c^ny  db  theii  bnsliipaa  with  Uei^f.  HntchbM  &. 
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Lane.  Oar  GoTenuneut  is  based  on  eqaality  of  right.  The  state  can  nofc  discrimi- 
nate among  ocoapatioos,  for  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  is  a  discrimination  ad- 
verbe  to  all  others.  While  the  state  is  boand  to  protect  all,  it  ceases  to  give  that  jnst 
protection  when  it  affords  undne  advantages,  or  gives  special  and  exclusive  prefer- 
eiioee  to  particolar  individnals  and  particular  and  special  industries  at  the  cost  and 
charge  of  the  rest  of  the  commnuity. 

''Where  is  the  difference  between  the  coerced  contribution  of  the  tax-gatherer  to  be 
loaned  to  individuals  for  their  benefit  and  those  of  the  conqueror  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  countr.\  f  " 

I  can  add  nothing  to  strengthen  the  emphatic  condemnation  pronounced  by  the 
highest  judicial  authorities  of  the  land  against  all  schemes  of  taxation  and  all  devices 
and  pretexts  whereby  either  manufacturing  or  other  favored  interests  are  sought  to 
be  subsidized,  protected  from  competition,  or  built  up  by  taxation  imposed  upon  the 
I>eople  for  their  benefit. 

Every  atterance  applies  with  full  force  on  the  position  now  assumed 
by  the  Bepnblicaii  party  in  its  platform  on  the  measure  before  the 
Senate. 

The  leading  statesmen  of  the  country  have  always  reprobated  the 
taxation  of  all  the  people  in  the  interests  of  favored  classes.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  the  great  debate  in  the  House  in  1824,  said : 

Gentlemen  tell  us  that  they  are  in  favor  of  domestic  industry ;  so  am  I.  They 
would  give  it  protection ;  so  would  I.  But  then  all  domestic  industry  is  not  confined 
to  manufactures.  The  employments  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation  are 
all  branches  of  the  same  industry;  they  all  furnish  employment  for  American  capi 
tal  and  American  labor.  And  when  the  question  is,  whether  new  duties  shall  be  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  further  encouragement  to  particular  manufactures,  every 
reasonable  man  must  ask  himself  both  whether  the  proposed  new  encouragement  be 
necessary,  and  whether  it  can  be  given  without  iojustice  to  other  branches  of  indus- 
try. 

These  are  questions  which  the  American  people  are  at  last  begin- 
ning to  consider  very  carefully. 
Mr.  Webster  further  said : 

I  will  now  proceed,  sir,  to  state  some  objections  in  a  more  general  nature  to  the  course 
of  Mr.  Speaker's  observations.  He  seems  to  me  to  argue  the  question  as  if  all  domes- 
tio  industry  were  confined  to  the  production  of  manufactured  articles;  as  if  the  em- 
ployment of  our  own  capital  and  our  own  labor,  in  the  occupations  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  were  not  as  emphatically  domestic  industry  as  any  other  occupation. 
Some  other  gentlemen  in  the  course  of  the  debate  have  spoken  of  the  price  paid  for 
every  manufactured  article  as  so  much  given  for  the  encouragement  of  foreign  labor 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  own.  But  is  not  every  article  the  product  of  our  own  labor 
aa  truly  as  if  we  had  manufactured  it  ourselves f  Our  labor  has  earned  it  and  paid 
the  price  for  it.  It  is  so  much  added  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth.  If  the  com- 
modity were  dollars  nobody  would  doubt  the  truth  of  this  remark;  and  it  is 
precisely  as  correct  in  its  application  to  any  other  commodity  as  to  silver.  One 
man  makes  a  yard  of  cloth  at  home ;  another  raises  agricultural  products  and  buys 
a  yard  of  imported  cloth.  Both  these  are  equally  the  earnings  of  domestic  indus- 
try, and  the  only  questions  that  arise  in  the  case  are  two :  The  first  is,  which 
ia  the  best  mode,  under  all  the  circumstances,  of  obtaining  the  article  f  The 
second  is,  how  far  this  question  is  proper  to  be  decided  by  government,  and  how  far 
it  ia  proper  to  be  left  to  individual  discretion  f  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  dis- 
tinction  which  attributes  to  certain  employments  the  peculiar  appellation  of  Ameri- 
can industry ;  and  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  extremely  nnwise  to  attempt  such  discrim- 
inations. 

S.  Rep.  2332 10 
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We  ftre  asked.  What  nations  have  ever  attained  eminent  prosperity  without 
conraging  manufactures T  I  may  ask,  What  nation  ever  reached  the  like  prosperity 
without  promoting  foreign  trade T  I  regard  these  iirterests  as  closely  connected,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  our  aim  to  cause  them  to  flourish  together.  I  know 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  promote  manufactures  at  least  for  a  time,  but  probably  for 
a  short  time  only,  if  we  might  act  in  disregard  of  other  interests.  We  could  cause  a 
sudden  transfer  of  capital,  and  a  violent  change  in  the  pursuits  of  men.  We  could 
exceedingly  benefit  some  classes  by  these  means.  But  what,  then,  becomes  of  tbe 
interests  of  others  f 

For  my  part,  I  see  very  little  relief  to  those  who  are  likely  to  be  deprived  of  their  em- 
ployments,  or  who  find  the  prices  of  the  commodities  which  they  need,  raised,  in  any 
of  the  alternatives  which  Mr.  Speaker  has  presented.  It  is  nothing  to  say  that  they 
may,  if  they  choose,  continue  to  buy  the  foreign  article  ;  the  answer  is,  the  price  is 
augmented  ;  nor  that  they  may  use  the  domestic  article ;  the  price  of  that  is  also  in- 
creased. Nor  can  they  supply  themselves  by  the  substitution  of  their  own  fabric 
How  can  the  agriculturist  make  his  own  iron  f  How  can  the  ship-owner  grow  his 
own  hemp  f 

These  views  are  as  applicable  to  the  measures  and  propositions  now 
pending  as  they  were  then,  and  the  men  of  America  will  indorse  and 
support  them. 

General  Garfield,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  1870, 

describing  the  American  industries  that  were  entitled  to  protection, 

said: 

We  are  limited  in  our  tariff  legislation  by-  two  things :  first,  the  demands  of  th« 
Treasury ;  and  second,  the  wants  and  demands  of  American  industry.  I  reject  that 
narrow  view  which  considers  industry  any  one  particular  form  of  labor.  I  object 
to  any  theory  that  treats  the  industries  of  the  country  as  they  were  treated  in  tbe 
last  census,  when  we  had  one  schedule  for  agriculture  aud  another  for  industry,  as 
though  agriculture  was  not  an  industry,  as  though  commerce  and  trade  and  trans- 
portation were  not  industries.  American  industry  is  labor  in  any  form  which  gives 
value  to  the  raw  materials  or  elements  of  nature,  either  by  extracting  them  fh>m  the 
earth,  the  air,  or  the  sea,  or  by  modifying  their  forms,  or  transporting  them  through 
the  channels  of  trade  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  or  in  any  way  rendering  them 
better  fitted  for  the  use  of  man.  All  these  are  parte  of  American  industry,  and  deserve 
the  careful  and  earnest  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  the  nation.  Wherever  a  ship 
plows  the  sea,  or  a  plow  furrows  the  field ;  wherever  a  mine  yields  its  treasme ; 
wherever  a  ship  or  a  railroad  train  carries  freight  to  market ;  wherever  the  smoke  otf 
a  furnace  rises,  or  the  clang  of  the  loom  resounds;  even  in  the  lonely  garret  where 
the  seamstress  plies  her  busy  needle — there  is  industry.  (Vol.  13,  part  6,  Record,  July 
14,  1882,  page  6034.) 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  extracts  from  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  every,  leading  statesman  of  the  country  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  condemning  the  policy  now  advocated  by  the  Republican 
leaders,  but  I  am  content  to  stand  on  the  decision  of  the  courts  and  the 
opinions  of  the  eminent  men  from  whom  I  have  quoted. 

Turning  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  proposition,  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  when  the  arguments  of  tbe  ablest  and  fairest  advocates 
of  the  protective  tariff  system  are  analyzed  they  are  all  based  on  the 
false  as  sumption  that  the  tax  is  paid  by  foreigners,  or  is  imposed  on 
goods  imported  to  prevent  foreigners  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
cheap  pauper  labor  employed  by  them  in  the  production  of  their  goods, 
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and  to  protect  Ainericaa  laborens,  who  receive  higher  wages  here  in  the 
prodactioii  of  like  articles,  against  such  degrading  competition.  The 
tmth  is,  as  the  President  very  clearly  shows,  that  the  American  con- 
sumer not  only  pays  every  dollar  of  the  tariff  tax  imposed  on  goods 
imported,  but  he  pays  a  price  eqaal  to  the  foreign  price,  with  the  tariff 
tax  added,  on  all  similar  goods  manufactared  in  this  country ;  and,  as 
four-fifths,  on  an  average,  of  all  such  goods  consumed  here  are  made  at 
home,  and  only  one-fifth  imported,  the  Government,  wliich  collects  only 
the  tax  on  goods  imported,  gets  but  one-fitth  of  the  tax,  while  Con- 
gress requires  all  American  consumers  to  pay  the  other  four-fifths  to 
their  protected  pets,  many  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  being 
the  beneficiaries ;  and  they  patriotically  call  .that  protecting  American 
industry. 

I  know  that  the  leading  advocates  of  protection,  among  them  Sena- 
tors in  carefully  prepared  speeches,  have  denied  that  the  price  of  the 
homemade  product  is  enhanced  to  the  extent  of  the  tax  on  the  im- 
ported goods,  but  their  denial  does  not  alter  the  fact.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
tectionists all  insist  that  it  is  true,  and  prove  it  conclusively  in  their 
arguments  before  the  committees  of  Congress  when  demanding  protec- 
tion on  their  manufactured  goods.    For  example,  wool  is  the  raw  ma' 
terial  of  the  woolen  manufacturer ;   pig-iron,  of  the  various  iron  pro- 
ducts ;  lead,  of  the  paints ;  tin-plate,  of  many  utensils ;  and  so  through 
the  list.    In  every  instance  the  home  manufacturer  of  more  advanced 
fabrics  of  wool,  iron,  lead,  and  all  else  claims  and  obtains  protection  on 
the  finished  products,  based  on  the  assumption  that  his  raw  material  is 
enhanced  in  price  to  him  to  an  amount  equal  to  its  foreign  price  with 
the  tariff  tax  added;  ^nd  he  proves  it,  as  I  said,  conclusively,  by  show- 
ing that  he  buys  a  portion,  often  a  large  portion,  of  his  raw  materials 
abroad,  and  pays  the  tariff  tax  on  it,  in  preference  to  buying  it  firom  the 
producer  here,  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  home  producer  asks  him 
more  than  the  foreign  price  of  the  same  article  with  50  per  cent,  tariff 
tax  added.     Of  course  he  asserts  his  right  to  buy  where  it  costs  him 
the  least  money ;  and  if  that  is  true  of  such  purchases  made  by  men 
whol>njr  abroad  what  in  their  busiuess  is  raw  material,  out  of  which  to. 
manufacture  more  finished  products  (and  they  all  prove  that  it  is) — and 
1  may  add  that  our  tariff  laws  are  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is — why,  I  ask,  is  it  not  equally  true  in  regard  to  all  purchases  of  im- 
ported goods,  whether  purchasers  intend  to  consume  them  in  the  shape 
in  which  they  are  imported,  or  to  change  their  character  by  additional 
labor  after  they  obtain  them  t  The  purpose  for  which  imported  goods 
are  bought  cuts  no  figure  in  the  argument ;  the  fact  is  incontrovertible 
that  each  pui-chaser  buys  them  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  can  buy  them 
and  pay  the  tariff  tax  on  them,  and  yet  get  them  cheaper  than  he  can 
bay  goods  of  the  same  character  produced  here.  If  he  could  not,  there 
would  not  be  a  dollar's  worth  of  imported  goods  sold    in  this  country. 
If  the  advocates  of  the  protective  system  would  tell  the  truth,  and  avow 
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their  purpose  Up  be  that  oo  American  citizen  shoald  be  allowed  to  boy 
any  Inanatactured  article^  at  home  or  Abroad,  unless  he  pays  to  people 
'who  have  no  right  to  any  of  his  money  47  per  cent  more  for  it  than  it 
was  worth,  or  more  than  any  citizen  of  any  other  country's  who  is  al- 
lowed to  buy  like  articles  in  the  oi)en  markets  of  the  world  pays  for  it, 
they  know  that  they  would  shock  the  people,  and  their  demand  to  be 
restored  to  power  to  carry  out  such  purposes  would  be  indignantly 
frowned  down.  Therefore,  they  adopt  the  specious  and  patriotic  ^<  rally- 
ing cry  "  of  protection  against  foreign  pauper  labor,  which  has  deceived 
thousands  of  their  victims. 

There  are  a  few  plain  tests  by  which,  when  applied,  the  way£aring 
man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  in  determining  from  whom  the  tariff 
tax  is  exacted.  That  tax  is  imposed  only  when  goods  brought  from 
abroad  enter  the  custom-houses  in  this  country.  They  are  all  consamed 
here.  No  foreigner  consumes  a  dollar's  worth  of  them.  He  can  gel 
them  at  the  price  which  the  American  citizen  pays  for  them,  less 
the  47  per  cent,  average  tariff  tax,  with  freight,  insurance,  and  other 
costs  added,  and  the  importer  would  make  just  as  much  money  by 
selling  to  the  foreigner,  before  he  starts  from  the  foreign  port,  for 
47  per  cent,  less  than  he  sells  to  the  American,  because  when  he  gets 
47  per  cent,  and  cost  of  the  voyage  more  out  of  our  people  for  the  goods 
sold  here,  he  gets  back  only  what  he  paid  at  the  customhouse. 

Every  man  who  has  sense  enough  to  know  anything  knows  that  the 
home  consumer  of  imported  goods  pays  the  tax,  and  that  foreigners 
consume  none  of  them ;  therefore,  as  the  American  citizens  consume  i^ 
of  them,  all  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  American  consumer.  Why  does  he 
pay  it  f  Nobody  is  obliged  to  buy  imported  goods,  when  similar  goods 
are  manufactured  in  this  country.  There  can  be  but  one  answer,  and 
that  I  have  before  stated :  the  American  consumer  finds  it  cheaper  to 
buy  imported  goods  whose  price  has  been  increased  47  per  cent,  by  a 
tax  called  a  tariff,  than  it  would  be  to  buy  like  articles  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  at  the  price  the  home  producer  asks  for  them. 
He,  of  course,  buys  where  he  can  buy  cheapest.  Each  purchase  is  an 
individual  one.  Neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  States,  as 
such,  engage  in  trade.  Each  man  pays  the  money  he  has  earned  by  labor 
of  some  sort  for  the  things  he  buys.  All  limitations  imposed  on  bis 
right  to  buy  what  he  needs  in  the  cheapest  markets  are  simply  means 
devised,  more  or  less  honestly  or  dishonestly,  by  Oongress,  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  imposed,  to  take  money  out  of  the  con- 
sumer's pocket.  The  fact  that  he  finds  it  cheaper  and  better  for  him  to 
buy  the  highly-taxed,  imported  goods  than  to  buy  like  goods  made  at 
home,  is  not  only  conclusive  evidence,  but  ^'  demonstration  strong  as 
proof  of  Holy  Writ,"  that  all  goods  manu£eu;tured  here  similar  to  those 
imported  are  advanced  to  the  foreign  price  of  the  goods,  with  the  AmeH- 
can  tariff  tax  and  cost  of  importation  added,  because,  I  repeat,  if  it 
were  not  so,  no  goods  could  or  would  be  imported.    As  the  home  con- 
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sdmer  always  buys  where  he  can  bay  cheapest,  whether  he  uses  them 
as  raw  materials  for  more  advanced  products  or  for  coosamption  in  the 
shape  in  which  they  are  imported,  his  action  determines  that  question, 
so  that  no  sophistry,  however  plausible,  can  controvert  the  facts  estab- 
lished by  the  purchases  made  of  foreign  goods,  that  the  price  of  like 
home-made  goods  is  advanced  to  the  point  of  sharp  competition  with  the 
foreign-made  goods  with  the  tariff  tax  and  cost  added,  and  as  it  is  con- 
ceded that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  goods  consumed  in  this  country, 
which  are  partly  imported  and  partly  made  here,  are  of  domestic  man- 
ufiEM^tnre,  it  follows,  as  the  Government  gets  only  the  tax  on  the  one- 
fifth  imported,.that  the  domestic  manufacturer  gets  $4  of  the  enhanced 
price  out  of  the  consumer  for  every  dollar  that  the  Government  re- 
ceives. 

The  Treasury  receives  annually  about  $220,000,000  fh>m  tariff  taxa, 
tion.  The  protected  pets  of  Oongress,  many  of  whom  are  in  both  houses- 
voting  the  people's  money  into  their  own  pockets,  are  receiving  at  least 
$880,000,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  all  bounties  on  articles,  on  which 
there  is  a  high-tariff  tax  which  prohibits  importation,  or  which  home 
producers  sell  here  for  less  than  the  foreign  price  with  the  tax  added. 
In  all  that  large  class  of  products  the  tax  is  in  fact  prohibitory.  The 
Government  gets  no  revenue.  The  home  producers,  by  trusts  and  com- 
binations, limiting  production,  forcing  idleness  or  half  time  work  on 
their  operatives,  and  maintaining  prices  a  fraction  below  the  foreign 
price,  with  the  tariff  tax  and  the  cost  added,  pocket  all  that  Oongress 
authorizes  them  to  compel  the  people  to  pay.  This  is  the  system  which 
the  Bepublican  party  pledges  itself  to  perpetuate,  regardless  of  revenue, 
regardless  of  governmental  needs,  under  the  plausible  but  false  pre- 
tense that  it  is  protecting  American  industry  and  the  wages  of  American 
laborers. 

As  it  must  be  obvious  that  no  American  consume  would  purchase 
imported  goods  if  they  were  not  offered  to  bin!  at  a  lower  price  than 
like  goods  of  domestic  manuflEK^ture  are,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  no  im- 
porter, whether  he  be  a  foreign  manufacturer,  an  American  merchant, 
or  exporter  who  takes  goods  for  what  he  sells  abroad,  will  import  goods 
and  pay  all  charges  and  47  per  cent,  tarifftax  on  them  here  unless  he  can 
sell  them  in  this  market  for  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  than  he  would  be 
willing  to  take  for  them  at  the  place  of  shipment.  He  would  sell  them 
abroad  rather  than  take  less,  and  he  can  only  sell  here  by  selling  his  tax- 
paid  goods  cheaper  than  the  home  producer  of  like  articles  sells  his  prod- 
uct. The  markets  of  the  world  are  open  for  the  sale  of  foreign  products. 
There  are  twenty-five  times  as  many  people  outside  of  the  United  States 
than  there  are  inside  of  them.  The  goods  on  all  markets  are  the  pri 
vate  property  of  individuals.  Foreign  governments  are  not  engaged 
in  trade  any  more  than  ours.  Individual  self-interest  determines  the 
question  where  and  to  what  market  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  products 
wfl!  be  carried,  and  while  mistakes  in  regard  to  prices  will  sometimes 
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be  made,  they  are  reduced  to  a  muniiiQin  by  the  telegraph  and  the  other 
facilities  for  obtaining  prompt  and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the 
markets  of  all  countries. 

The  rule  in  all  trade  and  mercantile  transactions  is  that  goods  seek 
the  market  in  which  the  seller  can  get  the  most  money  net  for  his  prop- 
erty, after  paying  all  tariff  taxes,  costs,  and  charges,  just  as  the  baym* 
buys  what  he  needs,  regardless  of  its  place  of  production,  where  and 
fh>m  whom  he  gets  it  best  and  cheapest.  I,  therefore,  insist  that  no 
amount  of  sophistry  can  shake  or  weaken  the  plain,  truthful  statement 
of  facts  made  by  the  President  nor  detract  from  the  force  of  his  earnest 
recommendation  that  our  present  vicious,  inequitable,  illogical,  and 
unnecessary  tariff  laws  ought  at  once  to  be  revised  and  amended,  be- 
cause they  needlessly,  and  therefore  wrongfully,  tax  ^11  the  people,  not 
only  47*  per  cent,  on  the  average  on  all  the  imported  goods  they  buy 
above  their  value  in  open  market,  but  impose  without  furnishing  any 
revenue  an  equal  tax  on  all  the  goods  produced  in  this  country  that 
compete  with  them  in  our  markets  for  the  exclusive  benebt  of  a  few 
protected  manufacturers.  His  argument  was  made  overwhelmingly 
strong  when  he  showed  by  the  official  reports  of  the  last  census — and 
the  same  proportion  exists  today — ^that  out  of  17,392,099  of  our  popu- 
lation engaged  in  all  kinds  of  industries  only  2,623,089  are  employed 
in  such  manufacturing  industries  as  are,  or  can  be  claimed  to  be,  bene- 
fited by  a  high  tariff,  leaving  14,769,010  to  be  taxed  47  per  cent,  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  without  any  compensation  or  equivalent,  except  one 
dollar  out  of  five  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Govemment, 
under  the  pretense  that  they  are  thus  helping  to  keep  up  the  wages  of 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  other  laborers,  who  have  themselves  to 
contribute  more  out  of  the  enhanced  price  of  the  things  they  are  com- 
pelled to  buy,  even  when  they  help  to  make  them,  than  all  the  en- 
hanced wages  they  are  assumed  to  receive  under  so-called  protection 
amounts  to. 

*  In  the  last  extract  which  I  read  from  the  President's  message  he 
points  out  with  great  vigor  and  clearness  the  importance  of  redodng 
tariff  taxation,  especially  on  raw  materials,  so  that  our  manufactures 
may  be  exported  to  foreign  markets  and  our  workmen  secure  steady 
employment.    I  again  quote  his  language : 

Thus  our  people  might  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  their  sales  beyond  the 
limit  of  home  cousumption,  saving  them  from  depression ,  interraption  in  basinen, 
and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted  domestic  market^  and  affording  their  employ^  mors  cer- 
tain and  steady  labor,  with  its  resultant  quiet  and  contentment. 

That  is  the  object  which  the  President  avows  iu  his  message  he  seeks 
above  all  things  to  promote.  The  luiditions  to  the  free  list  and  redac- 
tions iu  rates  of  taxation  in  the  Mills  bill  are  efforts  to  bring  about  that 
result,  and  I  believe  the  intelligent  men  of  the  country  outside  of  the 
few  interested  protected  combinations  will  sustain  us,  and  denounce 
those  who  seek  to  delude  them,  instead  of  submitting  longer  to  their 
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extortions.  The  superior  iutelligeDce  of  oar  operatives  will  overcome 
great  obstacles.  Tliey  produce  more  for  the  pay  they  receive  than  the 
poorly  paid  and  less  intelligent  operatives  of  Europe ;  and  that  is  the 
true  test  pf  the  cost  of  production  to  the  man  who  has  the  products  to 
sell.  Three  dollars  a  day  to  a  man  who  cuts  and  binds  with'a  machine 
10  acres  of  wheat  a  day  is  to  his  employer  cheap,  low  wages,  compared 
to  SI  a  day  to  a  man  who  cuts  and  binds  an  acre,  or  50  cents  a  day  to  a 
man  who  only  cut^  and  binds  half  an  acre. 

The  opening  of  the'  markets  of  the  world  has  always  been  held  up, 
even  by  those  who  urged  temporary  protection  to  infant  industries,  as 
an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  commercial  prosperity,  and  by  no  one 
more  earnestly  or  ably  than  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Evarts). 
He  made  a  most  valuable  report  as  Secretary  of  State  on  the  ^'  State  of 
Labor  in  Europe "  (see  Ex.  Doc.  No.  5,  first  session,  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress), from  which  I  read  the  ibllowing : 

There  is  sometbiog  in  the  Republic  which  gives  an  individaality  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  poeeessed  by  no  other  people  to  such  a  degree.  Our  inventive  genins 
in  mechanical  appliances  is  original,  and  at  least  twenty-five  years  ahead  of  Europe. 
Onr  people  accept  innovation ;  are  prepared  for  it  by  anticipation.  Europeans  do  not. 
One  workman  in  the  United  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  extracts,  does 
as  maoh  as  two  workmen  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  even  the  immigrant 
fkom  Eorope  attains  this  progressive  spirit  by  a  few  years' association  with  American 
workmen.  We  have  no  oppressed  and  stupid  peasantry,  little  more  intelligent  than 
the  tools  they  handle.    All  are  self-thinking,  self-acting,  and  self-supporting. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  demonstrated  our  ability  by  the  brilliant  de- 
velopment of  onr  own  resources  to  exclude  by  honest  competition  foreigu  manufactures, 
to  a  laiTge  extent,  from  our  shores.  The  question  which  now  peremptorily  chal- 
lenges all  thinking  minds  is  how  to  create  a  foreigu  demand  for  those  manufactures 
which  are  left  after  supplying  our  home  demands.  We  can  not  stand  still,  for  the 
momentum  of  increase  will  soon  become  so  great  that  it  will  push  us  outward  any- 
way ;  to  pnsh  us  safely  and  profitably  is  of  so  much  importance  as  to  almost  overtop 
all  other  questions  of  the  hour.  The  question  appeals  equally  to  the  selfishness  and 
patriotism  of  all  oar  citizens,  bat  to  the  laborer  it  appeals  with  tenfold  force ;  for 
without  work  he  can  not  live,  and  unless  we  can  extend  the  markets  for  our  manu- 
fiustares  he  can  not  exi>eot  steady  work,  and  unless  our  manufacturorj  can  undersell 
foreign  mannfacturers  we  can  not  enlarge  our  foreign  market. 

The  first  great  trath  to  be  learned  by  the  mannfacturers  and  workingmen  is  tha(^ 
HbA  days  of  sadden  fortunes  and  doable  wages  are  gone.  We  must  realize  the  fact 
that  ooean  steam  communication  has  annihilated  distance  and  brought  the  nations 
face  to  face.  This  drawing  together  of  the  nations  means  equalization  in  trade, 
profits,  wages,  etc.,  the  advantage  being  with  those  who  soonest  accept  the  situa- 
tion, and  show  the  most  sensible  continuity  in  the  new'paths  of  success. 

What  a  contrast  is  presented  between  the  broad,  liberal,  and  just 
recommendations  of  the  President,  so  well  sustained  and  enforced  by 
the  report  of  Secretary  Evarts,  and  the  narrow  Chinese  policy  urged 
by  all  the  present  Eepublican  leaders,  Senator  Evarts  I  fear  included, 
a8  adopted  by  their  party  in  its  platform  at  Chicago.  It  hardly  requires 
ordinary  intelligence  to  understand  that  protection  means  taxation  im- 
posed on  home  consumers  sufficieut  to  secure  the  home  market  to  home 
manofactorers  at  their  own  price,  and  is  a  confession  that  the  American 
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manafactarer  does  not  propose  to  seek  for  foreign  trade  or  compete 
with  foreign  goods  in  the  world's  markets.  It  surrenders  the  trade  in 
manufactured  articles  wi^  all  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  Enrope,  and 
America,  ontside  of  the  dnited  States,  to  foreigners,  on  condition  that 
the  American  Congress  will  prohibit  all  the  x)eople  of  the  United  States 
from  baying  with  the  money  they  worked  for  (much  of  which  they  ob- 
tained by  selling  their  products  of  cotton,  wheat,  provisions,  etc,  in 
foreign  unprotected  markets  in  sharp  competition  with  panper  labor)y 
unless  they  pay  to  the  Congressional  bantlings  47  per  cent,  more  than 
they  were  offered  the  same  things  for  in  the  markets  in  which  they  were 
compelled  to  sell  what  they  produced.  Stripped  of  its  gloss  and  var-/ 
nish,  this  is  the  issue  which  the  American  people  must  settle  next  No- 
vember at  the  polls.  Mr.  Evarts  in  that  report  sounded  the  key-note, 
and  the  President  in  his  message  has  cleared  away  the  brush  under 
which  the  vampires  who  seek  to  suck  the  life-blood  of  the  laboring  poor, 
tried  to  conceal  themselves,  while  their  victims  slept. 

I  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  distinguished  Senatx>r  from  New 
York,  or  any  of  his  political  associates,  to  convince  the  Senate  or  the 
country  that  they  propose  to  extend  the  markets  for  our  manu&ctures 
to  other  countries,  which  Secretary  Evarts  justly  regarded  as  so  impor- 
tant as  to  overtop  all  other  questions,  and  one  in  which  the  laborers 
have  tenfold  more  interest  than  any  other  class  for  the  reasons  he  gave. 
1  quote  from  the  Bepublican  platform.    It  pledges  the  party  to  make— 

Such  pevision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend  to  check  imports  of  sach  articlesjM  are 
produced  by  our  people,  the  production  of  which  gives  employment  to  our  labor,  aod 
release  from  import  duties  those  articles  of  foreign  production  (except  luxories)  tbe 
like  of  which  can  not  be  produced  at  home.  If  there  still  shall  remain  a  larger  reT- 
enue  than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  Goyemment,  we  favor  the  entire  repeal 
of  the  internal  taxes  rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  protective  system. 

With  an  average  tariff  tax  now  of  over  47  per  cent,  which  is  up  to  tbe 
highest  point  of  war  taxation,  when  incomes,  manufactures,  professions, 
everything,  were  loaded  down  with  internal-revenue  taxes^  all  of  which 
hare  been  removed,  tobacco  and  spirits  alone  being  now  taxed  and 
they  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  if  that  platform  does  not  mean  that  they 
deliberately  propose  to  surrender  the  markets  of  the  world  to  foreign 
nations  for  all  time  to  come  in  order  to  still  further  enhanch  the  cost  to 
the  American  consumers  of  the  goods  they  produce,  I  am  incapable  of 
construing  the  English  language.  If  it  does  not  mean  increased  idle- 
ness, half-time  employment  to  labor,  encouragement  to  strikes,  and 
closed  factories,  to  prevent  production  of  a  surplus  beyond  the  needs  of 
home  consumption,  in  the  limited,  high-priced  markets  which  Congress 
creates  and  protects,  I  confess  my  inability  to  comprehend  its  meaning. 
Yet  they  profess  it  is  all  done  in  the  interest  of  American  labor.  Every 
man  of  seu.se  must  know  that  their  professions  are  false.  Their  demand 
for  protection  is  necessarily  a  confession  that  our  manufacturers  do  not 
intend  to  sell  their  products  in  competition  with  other  people  outside 
of  the  United    States.     Their  outside  advocates  and  Congressional 
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partners  insist  that  they  will  be  rained,  if  our  own  people  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  Congress  from  baying  at  home,  anless  they  pay  an  average 
tax  of  47  per  cent,  more  than  they  are  offered  for  anywhere  oatside  of 
the  P'liited  States,  on  foreign  goods  which  they  would  have  to  compete 
with  in  the  world's  markets  without  any  protection.  They  have  the  au- 
dacity to  assert  that  the  President  is  a  free-trader,  when  he  recommends 
a  reduction  of  the  tax  upon  our  people  to  the  amount  required  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  is  banded  together  against 
American  interests  and  in  the  interest  of  European  nations,  when  it 
demands  a  reduction  of  taxation  as  it  does  in  the  Mills  bill,  from  47  to 
42  per  cent,  beyond  what  the  people  of  other  countries  have  to  pay. 

Either  their  clamor  for  protection  is  false  or  the  pretense  that  they 
ever  expect  to  manufacture  for  other  markets  than  our  own  is  untruei 
as  wages  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  higher  here  than  in 
Europe.  Of  course,  they  can  sell  at  home  cheaper  than  they  can  send 
abroad  and  sell.  If  they  can  not  compete  on  equal  terms  with  foreign 
goods  at  home,  how  can  they  do  so  abroad  f  When  we  propose  to  re- 
duce the  taxes  on  their  raw  materials,  on  iron,  lead,  copper,  wool,  dye- 
stufb,  and  machinery,  etc.,  to  enable  them  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their 
products,  so  that  our  own  people  can  buy  what  they  need  at  lower  rates, 
and,  by  such  a  reduction  of  cost,  give  them  a  chance  to  mannfocture 
goods  here  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  prices,  that  they  can  be  sent 
abroad  and  sold  in  the  world's  markets,  and  thus  give  the  labor  they  * 
employ  steady  work  by  increased  production  for  more  extended  markets, 
they  meet  in  convention  and  denounce  us  as  enemies  of  the  country, 
conspirat6rs  with  foreign  nations  against  American  interests,  and  de- 
mand still  further  restriction  of  imports,  which  means  more  exorbitant 
home  prices  for  their  goods,  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  American 
market  to  them,  which,  of  course,  is  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  sur 
render  by  them  of  all  the  other  markets  on  earth  to  foreign  nations 
who  make  similar  goods,  and  to  compensate  the  American  people  for 
the  robbery  they  seek  to  legalize  and  perpetuate  for  all  time,  they  gen> 
eronsly  offer  them  free  whisky  and  free  tobacco. 

HOMB  MABKET. 

General  Harrison  has  probably  given  the  Bepublican  platform  as  care- 
Ail  consideration  as  any  member  of  his  party,  and  his  utterances  as  to 
its  meaning  and  as  to  his  purposes  in  carrying  it  out,  if  elected,  must 
be  taken  as  the  highest  authority.  He  made  a  carefully-considered 
speech  some  time  ago,  which  was  reported  in  a  friendly  newspaper  with 
all  the  applause  which  greeted  it,  a  portion  of  which  I  read : 

Oar  party  staDds  aneqiiivocally,  without  eTaslon  or  qualificatioD,  for  the  doctrine 
that  the  AmerioaD  market  shall  be  preserved  for  our  American  producers.  [Great 
mpplaase.  ]  We  are  not  attracted  by  the  suggestion  that  we  should  surrender  to 
foreign  producers  the  best  market  in  the  world.  Our  60,000,000  of  people  are  the 
beat  buyers  in  the  world  [applause] ;  and  they  are  such  because  our  working  classes. 
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receive  the  best  wagee.  [Applause.]  But  we  do  not  mean  to  be  content  with  oar 
own  market.  We  should  seek  to  promote  closer  and  more  friendly  oonunercial  re- 
lations with  the  Central  and  South  American  States.  [Applause.  ]  And  what  is  es- 
sential to  that  end  f  Regular  mails  are  the  first  condition  of  commerce.  The  mer- 
chant must  know  when  his  order  will  be  received  and  when  his  consignment  wiU  be 
returned,  or  there  can  be  no  trade  between  distant  communities.  What  we  need, 
therefore,  is  the  establisbmont  of  American  steamship  lines  between  our  porta  and 
the  ports  of  Central  and  South  America.  [Applause.]  Then  it  will  be  no  longer 
necessary  that  an  American  minister,  commissioned  to  an  American  State,  shall  take 
an  English  ship  to  Liverpool  to  find  pnother  English  ship  to  carry  him  to  his  desti- 
nation.  [Applause.]  We  are  not  to  be  frightened  by  the  use  of  that  ugly  word 
'<  subsidy."  [Laughter.]  We  should  pay  to  American  stean&hip  lines  a  liberal 
pensation  f6r  carrying  our  mails  Instead  of  turning  them  over  to  British  tramp 
•hips. 

Nothing  illustrates  more  forcibly  the  desperate  straits  to  which  the 
Bepublican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  reduced  in  order  to  sustsan 
the  silly  twaddle  in  his  platform  than  the  mass  of  absurd  incongmities 
contained  in  the  sentences  I  have  read.  He  does  not  propose  to  reBtore 
tea  or  coffee  to  the  tax  list.  He  would  oppose  a  tax  on  incomes.  He 
does  not  suggest  any  new  objects  of  taxation,  and  stands  with  his  parly 
in  favor  of  the  entire  repeal  of  internal -revenue  taxes  rather  than  sur- 
render any  part  of  the  protective  system.  Yet  he  stands  unequivocally, 
without  evasion  or  qualification,  for  the  doctrine  that  the  Americaui 
market  shall  be  preserved  for  our  American  producers.  He  must  have 
sense  enough  to  know  that  no  revenue  can  be  obtained  from  imports  if 
the  American  market  is  reserved  to  American  producers.  The  offidal 
reports  show  him  that,  independent  of  pensions  and  interest  on  bonds^ 
which  the  internal  taxes  provide  for,  there  remains  over  $200,000,000 
to  be  provided  for  mainly  by  tariff  taxation  to  meet  the  nece^ary  an- 
nual  expenses  of  the  Government ;  therefore  he  is  simply  talking  dod- 
sense  when  he  so  emphatically  resolved  to  exclude  all  competition  from 
abroad  with  American  manufacturers,  and  pledges  himself  hereafter  to 
give  them  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market. 

General  Harrison  ought  to  know,  and  he  does  know,  if  he  has  read 
President  Cleveland's  message  to  Congress,  that  the  men  to  whom  he 
proposes  to  grant  absolute  control  of  the  American  markets  constitute 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  American  workmen  whoare  engaged  in  honest 
industries,  even  when  all  their  operatives  are  counted  in  the  protected 
class,  while  the  real  beneficiaries  are  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  eighth 
on  the  most  liberal  estimate.  I  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  assume 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  which  intelligent  men  everywhere  concede, 
that  protection  can  not  protect  any  product  of  this  country  which  is 
raised  or  prepared  for  market  here  cheaper  than  it  can  be  elsewhere,  or 
is  produced  in  such  quantities  that  our  own  people  can  not  consume  it. 
Cotton,  wheat,  beef,  pork,  provisions,  tobacco,  oils,  and  dozens  of  other 
things  illustrate  this.  Prohibitory  tariff  taxation  might  be  imposed 
on  all  like  products  of  foreign  countries,  and  it  would  only  ii^ure  honie 
producers  by  preventing  an  exchange  of  seeds  and  crosses  of  breeds  ftr 
improvement,  except  at  a  few  points  along  our  extended  finontier. 
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Take  oottoa,  which  employs  in  its  prodaction  a  very  large  Dumber 
of  the  colored  race  in  nearly  all  the  Soathern  States.  In  spitb  of  pro- 
tection 70  per  cent,  of  that  product  is  annually  exported,  and  must  be 
sold  in  Liverpool  and  other  foreign  markets  in  sharp  competition  with 
like  products  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  cheapest  and  most 
degraded  pauper  labor.  Of  course  the  price  of  the  surplus  in  the  fbr- 
eign  market  regulates  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  No  intelligent  man  will  venture  to  assert  that  protection  pro 
tects  the  producers  of  cotton  or  wheat,  yet  they  are  both  gre  't  legiti- 
mate and  important  American  industries,  employing  more  laborers  in 
their  production  than  all  the  factories  in  the  land^  and  are,  therefore, 
as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  the  product  of  the  furnace,  the  factory, 
or  the  loom.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  protecting  either  cotton  or 
wheat,  and  equally  absurd  to  talk  about  increasing  the  consumption  o^ 
either  while  the  high  prices  of  home  manufacturers  are  maintained  so 
as  to  limit  their  products  substantially  to  home  consumption. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  man  who  lives  by  farm  labor,  or 
the  sales  of  products  of  the  farm  can  support  the  Bepublican  party  in 
its  crusade  against  all  the  industries  of  the  country,  except  the  com- 
paratively few  whose  machines  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  goods 
for  home  consumption ',  or  how  tradesmen,  such  as  bricklayers,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  and  other  unprotected  occupations,  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  prosperity  of  farm  industry,  can  do  so.  All  intelligent 
men  know  that  the  whole  farming  industry  of  this  country  is,  and  under 
oar  system  of  taxation  must  continue  to  be,  paralyzed.  Farms  covered 
by  mortgages  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Prices  of  products 
are  regulated  by  foreign  market  rates.  Everything  that  must  be  sold, 
has  to  be  sold  without  protection,  while  $147  has  to  be  paid  on  the 
average  to  the  protected  favorites  of  Congress  for  every  $100  worth  of 
the  kind  of  goods  they  produce,  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy  and  pay 
for  with  the  money  he  gets  in  his  competition  with  foreign  producers. 
It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  manufacturers  will  or  can  extend  the  home 
markets  for  farm  produce  if  protection  is  continued  at  the  present  or 
increased  rates.  Twenty- five  years  of  experience  has  proved  how  false 
all  such  pretenses  are,  and  every  day  makes  the  proof  more  conclusive. 

GENEBAL  HABBISON  ON  SUBSIDY. 

General  Harrison's  protected  home  market,  which,  he  says,  is  the  best 
ID  the  world  (of  course  it  is  to  the  few  protected  monopolists,  but  the 
worst  for  those  who  have  to  buy),  means  legalized  robbery  of  the  masses 
to  enrich  a  favored  class.  I  have  shown  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  courts  of  the  States. have  so  characterized  it 
iu  terms  even  stronger  than  I  have  used.  But  General  Harrison  says: 
"  We  do  not  mean  to  be  content  with  our  own  markets,"  and  he  urges 
subsidies  for  steam-ship  lines  to  Central  and  South  America,  so  that 
orders  for  goods  and  consignments  may  be  made,  and  so  that  American 
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ministors  shall  not  be  hnmiliated  by  sailing  nnder  foreign  flags,  and 
British  tramps  may  not  handle  oar  mails.  All  this  is  simply  silly,  and 
yet  it  was  received  with  great  applause. 

I  hope  the  qaestion  will  be  freqaently  asked,  during  the  canvass,  how 
American  manufacturers,  who  declare  that  they  will  be  rained  and 
driven  out  of  the  home  market  if  the  present  protective  tax  of  47  per 
cent  against  competition  with  like  goods  manufactured  abroad  is  redaoed 
to  42  per  cent.,  as  the  House  bill  proposes,  can  send  their  goods  to  Central 
and  South  America,  or  anywhere  else  outside  of  the  United  States,  and 
sell  them  in  open  market  in  competition  with  the  foreign  pauper-made 
goods  against  which  they  demand  that  a  protective  tax  of  47  per  oent^ 
shall  be  retained  in  order  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  business  at 
home.  Either  the  present  tax  is  an  outrageous  one,  or  the  pretense 
that  they  propose  to  send  their  products  to  foreign  countries  and  com- 
pete in  open,  unprotected  markets  is  false.  Subsidy,  says  the  Bepabli- 
can  platform,  and  their  cau'lidate,  General  Harrison,  says  that  he  is  not 
to  be  frightened  by  the  use  of  that  ugly  word,  is  the  true  principle  by 
which  our  lost  carrying  trade  and  foreign  commerce  in  manufactared 
goods  is  to  be  restored  and  made  to  flourish. 

Let  us  look  at  the  proposed  panacea  for  a  moment.  Where  is  the  sab- 
sidy  to  come  from  t  Who  is  to  pay  it  t  Who  is  to  receive  it  1  And 
what  equivalent  are  those  who  get  it  to  give  in  return  t  Everybody 
knows  that  Congress  has  nothing  to  give  except  what  it  directs  the  tax- 
collector  to  take  from  the  people,  and  everybody  knows  that  it  does  not 
require  the  wealth  of  the  country  as  such  to  contribute  a  dollar  to  the 
support  of  the  Government  or  to  any  subsidy  it  grants.  Incomes,  bonds, 
palatial  residences,  all  that  the  rich  enjoy,  and  the  poor  only  look  at 
and  wonder  where  they  came  from,  are  exempt  from  taxation.  Only 
such  things  as  all  men,  rich  and  poor,  need  and  use  are  taxed.  The 
coachman  of  the  hundred  times  a  millionaire,  if  he  has  a  wife  and  fiEimOy, 
pays  more  to  support  the  Government  than  his  employer  if  he  has  no 
family.  Tariff  and  internal-revenue  taxation  fills  the  Treasury.  Out  of 
the  money  so  coerced  out  of  the  people  the  subsidies  must  be  paid.  In- 
ternal taxes  are  only  paid  by  those  who  see  fit  to  use  whisky,  beer,  and 
tobacco,  and  they  are  paid  by  the  consumers,  rich  or  poor,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  used.  Every  dollar  so  paid,  less  a  small  fraction  over 
3  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  collection,  goes  into  the  Treasury,  to  be  used  for 
subsidies  or  legitimate  expenditures  of  the  Government,  as  Congress 
may  direct. 

The  internal-revenue  taxes  have  become  very  odious  lately  to  the 
Bepublican  leaders,  mainly  because  none  of  them  go  into  their  pockets; 
whereas  under  the  system  of  tariff  taxation  they  pocket  at  least  $5  for 
every  dollar  that  reaches  the  Treasury,  as  over  five  times  as  many  of 
the  goods  consumed  are  produced  here  as  are  imported,  and  the  Got* 
ernment  only  gets  the  tax  on  the  one-fifth  brought  from  abroad.  Of 
course  it  only  gets  that  much,  as  I  have  shown,  because  the  individnal 
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purchaser  finds  on  examlDation,  and  each  man  examines  and  decides  on 
each  purchase  for  himself,  that  it  is  cheaper  for  him  to  pay  the  foreign 
price  and  the  tax  than  it  is  to  pay  the  price  the  home  mannfaptnrer 
asks.  That  system  of  taxation  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  its  beneficiaries 
and  advocates,  and  Oeueral  Harrison  is  so  anxious  to  maintain  it,  that 
he  proposes  to  abandon  the  collection  of  all  internal  revenue,  because 
of  the  ^^  anti- American "  principle  it  contains  of  paying  all  the  taxes 
collected  into  the  Treasury.  He  advocates  not  only  higher  protective 
tariff  taxation,  but  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  steam-ship  subsidies, 
so  as  to  require  taxation  to  be  maintained  in  that  form  high  enough  to 
provide  not  only  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  but  for 
all  the  subsidies  to  favored  steam-ship  lines  that  he  can  induce  Oongress 
to  donate.  All  this  is  done  in  the  interest  of  American  labor!  Their 
false  pretenses  are  fully  exposed  when  we  see  who  the  beneficiaries  are, 
and  ascertain  what  they  propose  to  do  with  it. 

When  the  proposition  was  before  Oongress  in  July  last  the  Post- 
master-Gteneral  exposed  the  scheme  so  completely  that  I  can  not 
strengthen  his  presentation  of  the  hollowness  of  the  pretenses  set  up 
l^  Gtoneral  Harrison  and  his  platform  on  the  subsidy  question,  and. 
wi)l  therefore  quote  what  he  said.  I  only  desire  to  remark  in  advance 
that  more  than  half,  say  56  per  cent.,  of  the  whole  subsidy  was  to  be 
given  to  two  corporations,  Uie  Pacific  Mail,  of  which  Jay  Gould  is 
president,  and  the  Brazilian  Steamship  Company,  of  which  H.  E. 
Tburber  is  president  and  0.  P.  Huntington  the  principal  owner,  he  hav- 
ing bought  out  the  Boach  interest.  I  do  not  think  the  country  will  ap- 
preciate the  wail  of  sympathy  Oeneral  Harrison  raises  for  these  poor, 
innocent,  helpless  infants  or  their  industries.  Plain  people  will  rather 
asBome  that  this  munificent  gift  was  intended  to  give  Mr.  Foster  and 
his  associates  an  excuse  for  frying  ^^some  of  the  fat  out  of  them^  for  cam- 
paign purposes.  I  submit  liberal  extracts  and  the  tables  in  regard  to 
trades  from  the  statement  of  tlie  Postmaster-O^neral.  Nobody  has  an- 
swered it ;  nobody  can  successfully  controvert  it,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
American  people  will  approve  it 

After  showing  conclusively  that  the  postal  service  would  be  seriously 
damaged  by  the  proposed  subsidy  of  $800,000  a  year,  and  that  he  is 
now  paying  American  companies  liberal  compensation,  he  adds : 

In  the  present  conditions  the  proposed  law  might  as  well  have  named  the  few  per- 
0OD8  to  whom  this  money  is  to  be  paid.  £yen  the  laws  (Revised  Statutes,  sections 
3976  and  4203)  nnder  which  American  ships  might  he  compelled  to  carry  the  mails 
hATe  been  repealed  (23  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  58),  and  it  goes  with<Kit  saying 
that  the  proposed  legislation  intends  the  Department  to  pay  the  maximum  rate  pro- 
Tided,  i.*  e.,  $1  per  nautical  mile  for  five  years,  to  these  few  persons,  without  troub- 
ling them  with  any  negotiations  as  to  terms,  and,  indeed,  as  you  will  observe,  without 
eren  the  lodgment  of  discretion  in  the  Department  to  designate  from  what  ports  of 
the  United  States  the  mails  shall  sail.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  presumably 
the  **  terminal  points ''  from  which  sailings  will  be  made,  if  self-interest,  as  is  usually 
the  esae,  governs,  will  be  those  fW>m  which  the  greatest  number  of  nautical  miles 
maj  be  oompated,  rather  than  from  those  at  which  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
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Berrklb  would  be  Baited.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  schedules  of  saUings  are  to 
be  famished  by  the  contractors,  and  not  by  the  Postmaster-G^eral ;  altogether,  froa 
^  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  legislation  it  would  seem  to  exclude  the  exercise  of  aoj 
power  of  any  representative  of  this  Government  to  provide  for  this  mail  service  in 
the  interest  of  the  people,  except  after  contract,  which  must  be  on  the  carriers'  own 
terms  and  after  the  carriers  have  fixed  the  schedules  according  to  their  ideas  of  what 
the  mail  service  should  be,  to  compel  them  to  conform  to  their  own  expressed  views 
and  decision  as  to  the  public  convenience  and  the  public  interests. 

Herewith  I  furnish  you  two  tables,  marked  '*A''  and  '^B."  From  them  yoa  will 
see  that  the  mails  of  this  country  were  carried  to  Central  aud  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1887,  by  foreign  steamers  at  a  cost  of 
|7,936.87  at  the  single  rate,  and  by  steamers  of  American  register  at  a  cost  of  $39,381.57. 
The  namber  of  miles  sailed  by  the  foreign  ships  employed  was  666,446 ;  the  mil€t 
sailed  by  the  ships  of  American  register  employed  were  546,758.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
the  plan  of  payment  proposed,  which  is  fixed  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  mail 
carried,  that  the  service,  which  costs  us  in  the  fiscal  year  1887  $47,317.84,  woald  have 
cost  us,  if  paid  for  as  proposed,  (1,213,206.  It  is  estimated  that  the  weight  of  maib 
will  be  for  the  next  fiscal  year  increased  20  per  cent,  over  these  figures,  and  from 
what  I  Lave  before  shown  it  will  be  seen  that  thennmber  of  sailings  will  be  iniHeased 
in  about  the  same  ratio  over  the  figures  given  in  Tables  A  and  B.  The  total  coet  of 
the  sailings  under  this  bill,  predicated  upon  the  business  of  1887,  can  be  bnt  an  ap- 
proximate standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  cost  under  a  provision  of  |1  for  ev^y 
nautical  mile  for  each  outward  trip. 

Again,  it  will  not  commend  itself  to  our  people  if,  with  this  enormous  oompeosa- 
tion,  avowedly  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  frequency  of  transmission  shall  be 
largely  curtailed,  even  to  ports  touched  by  American  ships,  as  must  be  the  oasi 
where  we  pay  one  carrier  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  as  much  as  we  offer  for 
the  same  service  to  another.  In  my  opinion  the  bill  would  not  be  advantageous  to 
the  service,  but  the  disadvantages  would  be  positive  in  so  far  as  this  Department  is 
concerned ;  while  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  the  Department  will  of  course  faithfnDy 
administer  the  fund  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  act.  I  feel  confident  that 
such  administration  will  result  only  in  a  very  great  pecuniary  benefit  to  a  doa^i  in- 
dividuals, at  the  expense  and  embarrassment  of  good  service,  and  of  inoonTSDieoce, 
injustice,  and  material  injury  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  whose  money  will  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  those  results. 

**  The  question  (mail  subsidy  service)  can  not  be  dealt  with  on  commercial  principles 
*  *  *  For  the  sake  of  keeping  up  such  communication  with  the  East  as  the  natioo 
requires  they  most  set  commercial  principles  at  defiance,  and  cost  what  it  may  the 
nation  must  either  pay  them  what  they  lose  thereby  or  forego  the  conmiunieation.'' 

Of  course  Englaud  may  subsidize  linesof  shipe>  toopen  up  new  markets  for  her  surplus, 
because  she  freely  exchanges  commodities  with  such  markets ;  and  her  polioy  is  after 
establishing  the  commerce  to  steadily  decrease  the  subsidy.  If  the  XM>lioy  of  giving 
bounties  to  promote  commercial  relations  with  other  countries  be  ever  adopted  agaia 
after  the  failures  in  our  history,  it  would  seem  that  its  adoption  should  be  delened 
until  closer  commercial  relations- with  those  countries  can  be  maintained,  and  are  not 
antagonized  by  an  opposing  system  of  laws. 

I  hope  that  language  will  be  considered  carefully  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  Bide  when  they  are  quoting  what  other  nations  do  in  order  to  build 
up  commerce.  They  met  in  Chicago  lately,  and  in  their  platform  de- 
clared that  they  are  going  to  keep  the  American  markets  for  them- 
selves; they  propose  to  build  a  Chinese  wall  around  the  United  States 
to  prevent  our  people  firom  buying  anything  produced  abroad  which 
can  be  produced  at  home  at  any  price,  in  order  to  protect  home  Indus 
trie«. 
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Thqr  propose  to  take  no  step  in  the  direction  that  other  nations  are 
moTjDg  in  order  to  build  up  closer  commercial  relations  with  other 
countries,  but  they  propose  to  antagonize  trade  with  other  people  by 
an  opposing  system  of  exclusion  and  restriction  which  /destroys  the  very 
idea  of  commerce  with  other  countries. 

The  Postmaster-General  continues: 

Commerce,  in  the  very  essence  of  its  meaning^  is  exchange.  It  is  not  to  sell  and 
never  to  bay. 

Kever  to  buy  seems  to  be  Bepublican  policy  in  dealing  with  foreign 
nations,  according  to  the  Chicago  platform,  if  souebody  here  has  the 
same  things  to  sell,  even  if  he  asks  double  price  for  them.    He  adds: 

The  individoal  or  nation  does  not  exist  that  will  buy  all  dne  bas  to  sell  tor  ca^  irith. 
no  reciprocal  return  in  profitable  exchange.  Cargoes  out  and  cargoes  back  are  iieedcd 
for  the  creation  of  a  merchant  marine.  The  cargo  out 'will  net  be  bought  unless  we 
buy  in  exchange,  and  it  will  be  bought  if  we  are  willing  to  trade.  Until  these  con- 
ditions come  subsidies  may  maintain  a  line  so  long  as  the  subsidy  lasts,  and  then  the 
line  will  go  down  for  want  of  legitimate  trade.  If,  however,  the  subsidy  policy  is  to 
bepursoed,  I  venture  to  suggest  the  Mexican  method.  When  a  ship  arrives  with  a 
caigo  the  tariff  tax  is  divided  with  the  ship-owner,  the  latter  taking  50  per  cent,  of 
the  duty  on  the  goods  he  brings  in  payment  on  account  of  his  subsidy.  The  trading 
ship  is  thus  enabled  to  remit  to  the  consignor,  if  he  will  employ  his  ship,  a  portion  of 
the  Government  duties,  and  thus  the  ship-owner  is  indeed  enabled  to  promote  trade 
with  foreign  countries' directly.  An  improvement  upon  the  Mexican  method,  in  the 
interest  of  the  promotion  of  trade  and  of  the  building  of  ships  to  conduct  it,  would  be 
to  enable  the  owners  and  the  builders  to  receive  at  the  port  of  consignment  in  that 
country  a  still  greater  proportion. of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Government  upon  the 
cargo. 

In  this  way  the  Mexican  ship  would  be  enabled  to  get  her  cargo,  charge  a  fair  profit 
for  carriage,  and  sell  to  the  Mexican  consumer  at  a  price  at  which  be  could  con- 
veniently buy,  take  out  a  cargo  for  exchange,  and  repeat  the  process,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  much  closer  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  mainte- 
danoe  of  Mexican  shipping.  Of  course,  the  Mexican  method  is  somewhat  cumbersome, 
and  the  same  end  might  be  reached  without  indirection  and  without  the  payment  of 
asabsidy  by  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  Mexican  tarift*on  imports. 

While  OB  the  subject  of  closer  commercial  relations  with  South  and  Central  America, 
for  the  promotion  of  which  the  bill  under  consideration  is  doubtless  intended,  I  call 
your  attention  to  some  interesting  fig^ures.  Our  total  trade  with  Brazil  for  the  year 
ended  June  30, 18B7,  was  a^ follows : 

Total  imports $52,955,591 

Ourtotal  exports  to  Brazil  were ' 8,137,794 

Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tari£^  upon 47,076,473 

We  did  impose  a  tariff  upon 5,876,703 

Onr  total  trade  with  Central  America  for  the  same  period  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Total  imports 7,706,978 

Total  exports 3,006,714 

Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon 7,195,705 

We  did  impose  a  tariff  upon 441,916 

Our  total  trade  with  Venezuela  was  as  follows : 

Total  imports 8,444,96^ 

ToUl  exports '. 6,504,«15 

Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon 6,248,450 

Wa  did  impose  a  tariff  upon .- 12,786 
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Oor  total  trade  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia  was  as  follows : 

Total  imports i 1...  $4,771,903 

Total  exports 7,168,235 

Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tanifapon ^  3,934,S59 

We  did  impose  a  tariff  npon 16,594 

Oar  total  trade  with  the  Argentine  Republio  -was  as  follows : 

Total  imports w 1....! 4,104.103 

Total  exports 6,364,545 

Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  npon 3,347,936 

We  imposed  a  tariff  npon 753,256 

Oor  total  trade  with  Chili  was  as  follows : 

Total  imports 2,863,233 

Total  exports 2,069,138 

Of  the  imports  we  imposed  no  tariff  upon 2,634,396 

We  did  impose  a  tariff  npon 228,897. 

These  illvstrate  the  universal  rule  by  which  the  limitations  upon  commercial  le- 

lations  and  the  carrying  trade  with  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  Amerioa 

may  be  measured.    A  comparison  of  the  amount  brought  into  the  country  freo  of 

tariff  with  what  we  send  in  exchange  is  instructive.    It  should  be  noted  that  of 

the  Brazilian  imports  free  of  duty  the  large  proportion  value  is  the  item  of  coffee, 

after  dedncting  which  the  lesson  on  exchange  of  trade  as  bearing  on  closer  relations 

with  all  these  countries  is  the  same^and  the  universal  one. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servant,    * 

Don  M.  Dickinsok, 

Pocfmotfor-  General. 
Hen.  Jakes  H.  Blount, 

CkminMm  of  the  CMimiUee  en  the  PoBt-Qffice  and 

Post-Bomda,  House  of  Bepreeentoiwf. 

I  agree  with  the  Postmaster-General  that  we  most  take  what  the 
people  we  seek  to  trade  with  have  got  to  sell  if  we  expect  them  to  bay 
from  as«  That  is  what  all  the  leading  commercial  countries  of  the 
world  are  doing  to  secure  trade  and  cargoes  for  their  ships  both  ways. 
Does  any  man  suppose  that  the  world  will  buy  from  us  unless  we  bay 
something  from  them  t  Is  it  good  policy  to  close  our  markets  against 
the  world  f  If  so,  is  it  not  good  policy  for  them  to  close  their  markets 
against  us  t  Can  we  sell  to  everybody  and  buy  fh>m  nobody  t  I  think 
not  That,  however,  involves,  as  I  said,  other  questions  which  we  can 
discuss  by  and  by. 

All  I  have  to  add  i)ow  is  that  the  Postmaster-Gtoneral  demonstrates 
that  from  the  time  we  began  with  the  Oarnson  subsidy,  followed  by  the 
Boach  subsidy,  and  the  subsidy  to  the  Pacific  Mail,  that  brought  so 
much  scandal,  we  have  built  up  no  trade  of  any  consequence,  except  m 
goods  admitted  free  of  duty.  We  can  build  up  none  by  subsidies,  l^is 
subsidy  will  not  build  up  trade,  but  it  will  seriously  embarrass  existing 
I)OStal  regulations  by  giving  a  subsidy  to  a  few  men  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, to  the  detriment  of  the  public  service,  and  to  the  injury  of  every 
tax-payer  in  the  country. 

All  I  ask  is  tfiat  the  American  people  will  read  the  facts  stated  and 
the  figures  furnished  by  the  Postmaster-General.    When  they  do  tlie 
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clamor  of  Gtoneral  Harrison  and  his  platfonn  for  sabsidies  will  not  only 
be  repudiated  bat  the  fact  will  be  recognized  that  it  is  simply  a  des- 
perate effort  to  secure  partisan  support  and  money  subsidy  from  men 
of  wealth  and  power  in  the  political  campaign  now  being  waged  against 
the  tax-p^ing  masses  for  the  benefit  of  wealthy  corporationsi  and  com- 
binations. If  it  was  not  solemnly  asserted  in  the  Bepublican  platform 
and  announced  by  General  Harrison  that  they  propose  to  build  up  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  foster  and  promote  our  foreign  com-  * 
merce,  the  assertion  would  be  treated  as  a  broad  farce  or  a  ridiculous 
burlesque. 

Protection  necessarily  exbauHts  itself  when  it  passes  beyond  our  bor* 
ders.  The  monopoly  of  the  coast-wise  trade  is  given  by  Congress  to 
American-built  ships.  That  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  franchise  that 
Congress  has  at  its  disposal  All  the  people  who  have  no  other  means 
of  getting  their  products  to  market,  or  what  they  need  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  are  prohibited  from  using  or  employing  as  carriers  on 
our  coasts,  lakes,  and  rivers  anything  but  an  American-built  ship,  no 
matter  how  extortionate  a  price  the  owner  of  the  home-built  vessel  may 
ask.  Foreign-built  ships  m^  offer  to  do  the  work  for  one-half  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  price  the  home-ship  owners  ask.  Congress  orders  that  the 
ship  and  cargo  shall  be  confiscated  if  the  cheaper  offer  is  accepted. 
That  tribute  binds  a  powerful  class  of  beneficiaries  to  the  protective 
system,  because  they  get  a  good  shiure  of  the  plunder.  But  the  high 
seas  are  free.  Congress  can  not  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  these 
Qodgiven  highways  of  the  nations,  but  it  prohibits  any  American 
citizen  from  raising  the  flag  of  the  United  States  or  from  claiming  the 
protection  of  our  laws  even  against  pirates  or  robbers  if  he  dares  to 
send  his  cotton,  wheat,  or  anything  else  on  a  ship  he  has  purchased  in 
a  foreign  country. 

Congress  has  taxed  everything  that  is  needed  in  building  ships  so 
high  that  ships  for  the  foreign  trade  can  not  be  built  here  and  compete 
with  foreign-built  shipa  All  other  nations  buy  their  ships  where  they 
can  get  them  cheapest,  yet  Congress  will  not  allow  our  people  to  buy 
them  elsewhere  and  hold  them  as  American  property.  While  treaties 
are  now  in  existence  with  all  other  nations  which  authorize  them  to  trade 
in  all  our  ports  upon  the  same  terms  that  American-built  ships  can,  we 
have  bound  ourselves  not  to  impose  on  their  ships  or  the  cargoes  they 
carry  any  otb^  or  higher  taxes,  duties,  or  burdens  than  we  impose  on 
our  own  ships  and  cargoes. 

The  result  is,  American  ships  are  driven  firom  the  high  seas.  Our  flag 
is  not  seen  on  a  single  steamer  that  carries  our  goods  and  passengers 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Our  ministers  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
are  compelled  to  sail  under  foreign  flags.  I  wonder  Oeneral  Harrison 
did  not  think  of  that  when  he  deplored  the  necessity  of  using  foreign 
ships  to  carry  them  to  South  America.  We  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
#16O|000,000  to  foreigners  to  haul  our  goods  and  transport  our  passen- 
S.Bep.2332 U 
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gers.  We  feed,  clothe,  and  keep  employed  at  least  100,000  sailors  for 
England,  while  we  are  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  every  third-class 
power.  Our  contests  hereafter  will  not  be  on  the  land,  but  on  the  sea. 
In  short,  the  old  clap-trap  that  protection  insured  preparation  for  war 
in  time  of  peace  is  another  of  the  now  thoroughly  exploded  humbugs, 
though  it  was  once  as  potent  as  the  present  false  pretense  that  protec- 
tion is  demanded  solely  in  the  interest  of  American  labor.  These  ques- 
tions have  all  been  so  elaborately  argued,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the 
exposures  that  have  been  made.  The  country  knows  that  protection 
and  restriction  of  home  markets  means  destruction  to  our  shipping  in- 
terests and  to  foreign  trade  and  commerce,  and  it  has  in  fact  destroyed 
them.  All  efforts  to  restore  either  by  subsidies  will  only  add  burdens 
to  the  people  to  enrich  the  least  deserving  class  of  lobbyists,  without 
accomplishing  or  tending  to  accomplish  any  of  the  objects  so  ostentA- 
tiously  paraded  by  the  Bepublican  platform  and  their  Presidential  candi- 
date. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  last  annual  report  to 
the  present  Congress,  shows  the  folly  of  our  adherence  to  antiquated 
navigation  laws,  under  the  pretense  of  protecting  home  industry,  after 
all  the  world  has  abandoned  them,  in  the  following  statement : 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  bay  a  foreign-built  vessel  in  a  foreign  port ;  he 
may  put  the  United  States  flag  upon  it,  and  trade  with  all  the  conntries  of  the  world 
except  his  own.  Onr  Government  will  protect  him  with  all  its  power  in  such  trade ; 
bnt  if  he  brings  his  ship  with  our  flag  upon  it  to  one  of  our  ports,  our  Government 
will  confiscate  it  or  impose  prohibitory  duties.  He  may,  however,  put  the  flag  of  any 
other  country  on  that  same  ship  and  bring  it  to  his  home  without  molestation  by  oor 
Government.  It  is  then  protected  by  the  power  of  a  foreign  country.  It  is  difflcalt 
t4>  understand  why  it  would  not  be  well  to  so  change  our  navigation  laws  as  to  al- 
low foreign-built  ships  owned  by  our  citizens  to  come  and  go  between  this  and  other 
countries  while  bearing  the  flag  of  the  country  of  their  owners. 

In  ante  helium  days,  when  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  party  prevailed,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  American  com« 
merce  and  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  outside  world  was 
carried  in  American  ships,  officered  and  manned  by  American  citizens. 
At  that  time,  under  the  low  revenue  tariff  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Polk  and 
maintained  until  1861,  from  70  to  85  per  cent,  .of  our  carrying  trade  was 
carried  in  American  bottoms.  We  had  more  shipping  in  1860  than  all 
the  world  combined,  except  England,  and  we  were  rapidly  passing  her.. 
Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  our  merchant  marine  was  destroyed  during 
the  civil  war,  although  that  was  made  an  excuse  for  years  for  the  fsAl- 
ing  off  of  our  carrying  trade,  until  it  was  exposed  so  often  by  Demo- 
crats and  Eepublicans  that  the  men  who  made  the  charge  were  ashamed 
to  make  it  any  longer.  But  I  do  not  need  to  rely  upon  my  own  asser- 
tions or  those  of  any  other  Democrat  to  prove  to  what  a  deplorable 
condition  our  commerce  and  merchant  marine  have  been  brought  by 
the  Bepublican  prot/cctive  system. 

On  the  8th  day  of  February,  1884,  page  976  of  the  Congressional 
Becord,  when  Senator  Frye  reported  a  bill  from  the  QRmp4tt;$)&on  Com- 
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merce  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  th,e  American  merchant  marine  and 
to  enconrage.the  foreign  carrying  trade,  he  opened  his  speech  by  say- 
ing: 

The  first  aeotion  of  the  biU  touches  the  proyision  relating  to  officers  of  American 
ships.  The  law  as  it  stands  to-day  requires  that  all  officers  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States  shall  he  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  provides  a  very  heavy  penalty  of  50 
cents  a  ton  on  a  vessel  for  a  violation  of  this  law.  It  was  a  good  law  when  it  was 
enacted,  when  nearly  all  the  sailors  on  board  the  ships  were  American  sailors  and 
many  of  them  fit  to  be  made  officers ;  bat  to-day,  when  95  per  cent,  of  the  sailors  are 
foreigners,  it  is  not  a  good  law  and  works  a  great  itgnstice  very  frequently.  The  bill 
reported  by  me  provides  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  officers,  other  than  the 
captain,  may  be  foreign  rather  than  American  citizens. 

On  the  8th  day  of  January,  1884J  page  311  of  the  Congressional 
Becord,  Senator  Frye,  in  a  discussion  with  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri, 
in  regard  to  the  time  when  the  American  tonnage  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign trade  was  largest,  said : 

I  trust  the  Senator  and  I  will  both  go  into  the  subject.  I  stand  by  my  statement 
that  in  1861  the  American  tonnage  in  foreign  commerce  was  larger  than  it  was  l^t 
any  other  period. 

lir.  Vest.  The  Senator  is  mistaken ;  it  had  begun  to  decline  before  that. 

Mr.  Frye.  I  stand  by  my  statement.  I  said  to-day  Great  Britain  carried  ST*  per 
cent,  of  our  exports  and  imports,  and  we  carry  but  15  per  cent,  ourselves. 

Mr.  Vest.  Does  the  Senator  say  that  is  Great  Britain's  proportion  f 

Mr.  Frte.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  is  carried  in  foreign  ships.  The  gentleman  must 
not  be  so  hypercriticaL  I  mean  that  in  foreign  ships  85  per  cent,  of  our  commerce  is 
carried  and  our  own  ships  15  per  cent,  and  a  fraction.  Now,  from  1861 — and  I  still 
adhere  to  that — down  to  the  very  moment  I  am  talking,  the  course  of  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  lobster's — backward — until  it  is  down  to  15 
I>er  cent,  of  our  own  exports  and  imports  in  the  carrying  trade. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  permitted  to  go  on,  in  two  or  three  years  more,  with 
the  same  decrease,  there  will  be  no  American  ships  carrying  our  exports  or  bringing 
oar  imports.    It  will  all  be  done  in  foreign  bottoms. 

Daring  the  debate  on  the  fisheries  treaty  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hoar,  read  a  letter  from  Admiral  Porter, 
of  the  CJ.  S.  Navy,  which,  while  it  was  an  exaggeration  in  some  regards 
and  a  wanton  insalt  to  all  men  of  Scandinavian  nationality,  still  ex- 
hibited the  condition  to  which  our  Kavy  and  merchant  marine  are  now 
rednced  by  the  i)olicy  which  the  Bepablican  party  seeks  to  perpetuate. 
While  Judge  Hoar  afterwards  denied  being  responsible  for  the  letter, 
he  commended  Admiral  Porter  and  his  statements  as  being  worthy  of 
the  highest  consideration. 

Office  of  thb  Admiral, 

Washington,  Z>.  C,  May  4, 1888. 

My  Dbab  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  communica- 
tion of  May  4,  asking  my  opinioti  of  the  value  of  our  fisheries  as  a  nursery  for  seamen 
for  the  present  Navy,  which  is  to  he  built  of  iron  and  propelled  by  steam. 

I  beg  leave  to  say  that  all  our  fisheries  at  the  present  moment  are  more  valuable  as 
narseries  for  naval  seamen  than  they  ever  were  before,  for  our  commercial  marine  has 
been  almost  obliterated  from  the  ocean. 

In  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain  our  Navy  was  largely  recruited  from  Massachu- 
i«tt0  fishermen,  who  made  the  finest  men-of-war's  men  in  the  world,  which  was  illus* 
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trated  by  their  skill  in  seamADfihip  and  gunnery,  which  gave  as  such  gieat  saccesa 
over  oor  opponents. 

They  not  only  famished  seamen  to  the  Navy,  bat  manned  that  immense  fleet  of  pri- 
vateers that  swarmed  the  ocean,  paralyzed  the  British  commerce,  and  caused  a  large 
section  of  the  British  people,  led  by  that  great  political  writer,  William  Cobbett,  to 
iemand  of  the  Government  that  peace  shonld  be  secured  on  any  terms. 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  daring  the  war, 
with  heavy  squadrons  in  every  sea,  we  were  indebted' to  the  New  England  seamen 
and  the  brave  officers  who  led  them  for  a  success  unparalelled  in  history. 

If  we  had  a  war  to-morrow  we  must  depend  almost  altogether  upon  the  fishermen 
of  New  England  to  man  our  naval  vessels. 

To  show  the  importance  of  having  trained  seamen  in  time  of  war,  I  will  mention 
the  fact  that  the  regiment  of  Marblehead  fishermen  nn^er  John  Glover  were  employed 
to  carry  Washington's  forces  across  the  Delaware  when  he  surprised  and  captured  the 
Hessians.  Without  the  aid  of  the  fishermen  it  is  doubtful  if  Washington  would  have 
undertaken  the  perilous  enterprise,  for  the  fishermen  were  the  only  ones  who  consid- 
ered  the  project  feasible. 

The- ships  that  will  hereafter  be  built  for  the  Navy  will  require  as  good  and  hardy 
sailors  as  have  ever  been  required  before,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can  not 
obtain  the  services  of  the  fishermen  in  time  of  peace.  Their  present  calling  is  more 
lucrative  than  any  employment  they  can  obtain  in  the  Navy,  and  there  are  no  suffi- 
cient inducements  held  out  to  them  to  enlist  in  the  Government  service. 

In  time  of  war  with  a  maritime  power  the  occupation  of  these  fishermen  would  be 
goiie,  and  they  would  fiook  to  enlist  in  the  Navy,  as  they  did  in  the  civil  war,  when 
the  Confederate  privateers  made  their  appearance  off  our  coast.  The  vessels  of  oar 
Navy  may  be  said  at  the  present  time  to  be  manned  almost  entirely  by  foreigners,  who 
have  entered  the  service  not  from  devotion  to  the  flag.  In  case  war  should  be 
suddenly  declared  against  us,  our  ships  abroad  would  be  obliged  to  return  home, 
discharge  their  crews,  and  ship  American  seamen.  In  a  late  inspection  of  the 
United  States  ship  Trenton  the  board  of  inspectors  reported  to  me  as  follows :  ''  The 
crew  is  a  fair  one,  considering  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language  " — 
a  pretty  severe  commentary  on  the^dass  of  seamen  we  enlist  in  the  Navy.  It^is  very 
desirable  that  we  should  adopt  some  system  by  which  we  could  obtain  enough  bona 
fide  American  seamen  to  leaven  the  crowd  of  foreigners  now  on  board  a  United  States 
vessel  of  war.  The  crews  of  our  ships  of  war  are  generally  made  up  of  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  largely  from  the  Scandinavian  race,  who  do  not  care  wHat 
flag  they  serye  under.  There  are  the  descendants  of  the  Huns,  Goths,  and  other  bar- 
barians who  once  overran  Europe.  They  enlist  in  our  Navy  softened  in  character,  bat 
till  free  lances  as  of  old.  They  serve  for  money,  with  no  sentiment  for  flag  or  nation- 
ality, and  possibly,  if  it  came  to  an  action  with  a  ship  of  their  own  or  a  neighboring 
nation,  they  would  haul  down  the  American  flag  and  hoist  that  of  their  own  country. 

The  same  qualities  required  for  the  seamen  of  fifty  years  ago  are  required  for  the 
seamen  of  vessels  of  war  to-day«  The  better  the  seaman  the  more  easily  he  will  leam 
the  improvements  in  gunnery  and  seamanship,  and  the  best  seamen  in  the  world  are 
those  who  come  from  the  New  England  fisheries.  They  are  the  strongest,  hardiest 
class  of  men  I  know  of.  They  are  exposed  to  all  weathers  and  bear  the  severest  tem- 
pests. They  are  seamen  all  over,  and  I  will  merely  add  that  in  1812  the  old  ConitUu' 
iion,  whose  career  is  familiar  to  every  American,  was  manned  almost  altogether  by 
Massachusetts  fishermen. 

As  to  any  extra  science  being  required  to  man  our  present  and  projected  ships  of 
war,  I  would  remark  that  the  management  of  a  ship  is  easier  than  it  used  to  be,  but 
we  require  the  same  good  seamanship  we  had  in  days  gone  by.  With  a  steam-capstan 
and  steam- winch  twenty  men  can  get  a  large  vessel  under  way.  An  officer  on  deck, 
a  man  at  the  wheel,  and  one  at  the  lead,  with  the  above  number  on  deck  for  general 
purposes,  and  the  ship  can  go  to  sea  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  in  their  hammocks. 
But  when  the  machinery  is  disabled  and  the  ship  must  rely  on  her  ponderous  yards 
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and  sails,  we  want  every  man  to  understand  English  and  be  a  seaman  fh>m  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The  modern  gnns,  it  is  true,  are  larger  than  of 
old.  the  machinery  to  work  them  is  a  little  more  intricate,  but  a  week's  good  drilling 
would  teach  native-bom  seamen  all  that  is  essential,  and  a  ship  of  war  kt  the  end  of 
tiiat  period  would  be  ready  for  inspection  by  the  board  of  inspection.  When  the 
board  of  inspection  finish  their  examination  of  a  ship,  she  must  go  to  sea  ready  to 
meet  any  enemy  of  equal  force,  so  that  what  happened  previous  to  1812,  when  the 
Chesapeake  was  disgraced  by  the  British  ship  Leopard,  can  never  again  occur  as  long 
as  the  board  of  inspection  exists. 

If  we  can  in  a  week  drill  a  mongrel  crew  so  that  every  man  knows  his  various 
stations  on  shipboard,  how  much  easier  would  it  be  for  us  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
a  crew  of  New  England  fishermen,  hardy  and  active  in  their  persons  and  intelligent 
beyond  any  set  of  foreign  seamen. 

Tbe  question  of  protection  to  the  New  England  fisheries  and  their  seamen  does  not 
admit  of  argument,  and  in  my  zeal  on  the  sabject  I  may  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to 
prove  to  you  that  which  you  know  already. 

I  inclose  you  some  statistics  which,  if  you  have  not  already  got  them,  will  give 
yon  the  status  of  our  fisheries  throughout  the  United  States. 

If  there  is  anything  bearing  on  this  subject  you  would  like  me  to  hunt  up,  please 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  obtain  it. 

The  statistics  I  inclose  show  at  a  glance  the  immense  money  value  of  our  fisheries 
and  their  importance  to  the  country.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fisheries.  New  Eng- 
land would  never  have  been  settled,  for  on  the  first  landing  on  those  stormy  shores  it 
is  like  ly  the  emigrants  would  have  been  forced  to  go  elsewhere  but  for  the  quanti- 
ties offish,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Union,  to  which  New  England  has 
added  so  many  true  and  loyal  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  D.  Porter, 

Admiral, 
Hon.  Oborob  F.  Hoar, 

United  8tate$  Semate. 

Men  profess  to  wonder  how  tlngland  retains  half  the  trade  of  the 
world  in  open,  unprotected  markets,  while  she  pays  her  operatives  more 
than  doable  tbe  wages  paid  by  many  of  her  competitors  on  the  continent 
of  Enrope.  The  reason  is  obvions*  She  has  better  machinery  and 
more  sbillfnl  and  intelligent'labor.  They  produce  more  in  proportion 
to  tbe  wages  paid,  and  they  produce  on  such  an  enormous  scale  to  sup- 
ply a  world-wide  market,  that  they  are  employed  all  the  year  round. 
Tbe  cheapest  raw  material  that  can  be  found  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  supplied  untaxed  to  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  not 
a  dollar  of  tax  is  levied  to  support  the  Government  on  anything  needed 
for  the  comfort  of  a  laboring  man  and  his  family,  except  a  small  tax 
on  tea  and  coffee.  England  once  pursued  relentlessly  the  restrictive 
policy  we  now  adhere  to,  till  wide-spread  ruin  and  starvation  forced 
her  reluctantly  to  reverse  it. 

The  history  of  England  while  she  clung  to  protection  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition.  Squalid  poverty  was  rampant  over  the  land ;  labor 
was  not  only  unrequited  but  unemployed;  corn  laws  and  other  onerous 
burdens  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  were  en- 
forced to  secure  home  markets  at  high  home  prices  as  remorselessly  as 
Uie  Republican  party  now  propose  to  restrict  and  protect  our  home 
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market  in  the  interest  of  the  combined  manafacturers  and  their  ma- 
chinery. This  policy  brought  starvation  to  the  doors  of  all  the  work- 
ing-men of  that  country.  Bread  riots  and  combinations  of  desperate 
starving  men,  who  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  itself, 
forced  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  his  ministry  to  repeal  the  most  odious  and 
oppressive  of  the  protective  and  restrictive  laws  which  had  so  long  en- 
riched the  English  protected  nobility  and  made  paupers  and  serfs  of  the 
laboring  masses.  Hon.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  stated  the  situa- 
tion forcibly  in  a  very  able  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview,  a  few 
years  ago.  He  said,  after  showing  how  prosperous  England  is  now 
under  her  system  of  unrestricted  trade  compared  to  her  condition  nnder 
her  protective  tariff  system : 

A  very  erroneoas  idea  prevails  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  motive 
of  these  reforms ;  and  it  is  often  asserted  that  they  were  begun  when  great  prosperity 
had  been  achieved  by  the  system  of  tariff  taxation  that  preceded  them.  How  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  facts  this  view  is  has  been  overlooked  even  by  many  in  Eng- 
land. The  trne  state  of  the  ease  has  been  recorded  in  these  words :  ''  It  is  impoasibis 
to  convey  by  mere  statistics  of  onr  exports  any  adequate  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  nation  when  Sir  Hpbert  Peel  took  office  in  1841.  Every  interest  in  the  country 
was  alike  depressed.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  mills  and  workshops  were 
closed,  and  property  daily  depreciated  in  value ;  in  the  seaports  shipping  was  laid  np 
useless  in  harbor ;  agricultural  laborers  were  eking  out  a  miserable  existence  npofn 
starvation  wages  and  parochial  relief;  the  revenue  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  na- 
tional expenditure;  the  country  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  national  and  universal 
bankruptcy.  The  protective  system,  which  was  supported  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing the  country  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply,  and  thus,  it  was  hoped, 
fostering  the  growth  of  a  home  trade,  had  most  eifectualiy  destroyed  that  trade  by 
reducing  the  entire  population  to  beggary,  destitution,  and  want.  The  masses  of 
the  population  were  unable  to  procure  food,  and  had  consequently  nothing  to  spend 
on  British  manufactures." — NohU^a  Flaoal  Legislation  of  Qrtat  Britam, 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  England  who  takes  a  deeper  interest  io 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  than  Hon.  John  Bright,  and  no  man 
is  better  qualified  to  present  the  facts  in  Regard  to  the  effect  produced 
by  the  change  of  policy  from  restricted  to  unrestricted  trade,  or,  if  you 
'please,  from  protection  to  free-trade  in  that  country  than  Mr.  Bright. 
A  banquet  was  given  to  him  at  Bockdale,  November  18, 1881,  his  seven- 
tieth birthday,  at  which  he  made  a  speech  to  the  workingmen  who  had 
lived  as  he  had  under  both  conditions,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
said: 

Now,  touching  upon  this  question  one  is  obliged  to  refer  to  a  very  curious  fact,  Uiat 
after  so  many  years  of  experience  there  are  some  men  who  are  disposed  to  call  in 
question  the  policy  of  1846;  that  is,  that  there  are  men  of  whom  you  nevra^  heard 
before,  and  if  you  would  look  down  the  record  of  all  their  political  life,  you  would 
not  find  a  single  thing  that  they  have  done,  and  yet  they  call  in  question  the  policy 
of  such  men 'as  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  1846  [cheers],  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  succeeding 
years  [loud  cheers],  and  of  my  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Cobden  [cheers],  whose  aenrioes 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of  this  country  must  acknowledge. 
And  yet  these  men — what  I  should  call  rather  a  feeble-minded  class  of  men  [laugh- 
ter]— call  in  question  all  this  policy,  and  they  have  the  courage  to  believe  or  the 
simple-mindedness  to  believe,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
especiaUy  of  the  working  claoses,  are  not  in  any  degree  cognisant  of  the  enurmoos 
advantages  which  the  new  policy  of  1846  has  given  to  the  country.    [Cheeca.] 
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Mr.  Bright,  after  referring  to  the  origiDal  opposition  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  stating  tbe  facts  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  wages  since  1840,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  free  trade,  said : 

There,  according  to  his  Btatement,  was  an  actual  doubling  of  the  wages  of  the 
hbborers  in  Lord  Beaconsfield'.s  own  county  of  Bnokingham.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
may  recollect  a  letter  which  was  published  almost  immediately  after  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  death,  which  he  wrote  to  a  gentleman  who  had  sent  him  a  book  about  the 
condition  of  the  population  in  the  southwestern  counties  of  England,  and  Lord  Boa* 
oonsfield  said  he  thought  he  underrated  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  farm 
laborers;  that,  according  to  his  opinioui  the  rise  in  the  wages  of  the  farm  laborers 
had  been  at  least  40  per  cent. ;  that  is,  10«.  of  wages  per  week  had  risen  to  lis,  per 
week.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  wages  of  farm 
laborers,  taking  into  accoupt  the  hours  which  they  work  and  all  particulars,  are 
doubled  since  tho  free-trade  policy  was  established.  [Hear!  Hear!]  Now,  take  the 
other  class  of  men.  I  walked  down  from  the  Reform  Club  through  the  park  to  the 
House  of  Commons  one  day  in  the  past  summer,  three  or  four  months  ago,  and  a 
man — an  intelligent,  respectable-looking  working-man— joined  me  and  addressed'me 
by  name.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  me.  He  knew  me  because,  he  said,  "  I  have 
been  a  good  deal  in  Birmingham,  and  have  attended  your  meetings  there,  and  so  I 
know  you  very  welL"  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  I  talked  to  him  a  little  about  his 
business.  He  said  he  was  then  getting  7s,  6d.  a  day  as  a  bricksetter,  and  he  added. 
*'  formerly  I  used  to  work  for  As.  a  day."  There  is  a  j ump.  From  4«.  to  ?«.  6(2.  is  a  con- 
Mderable  leap. 

ADYANCB  OF  WAGES  IN  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

Now  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  something  that  has  happened  nearer  home,  for  I 
«Q8pect  there  are  many  persons  in  this  meeting  who  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
Aotoal  increase  of  wages  that  has  taken  place  among  the  factory  operatives  in  this 
Deigbborhood  during  the  last  forty,years.  I  was  looking  the  other  day  at  one  of  our 
wages  books  for  1840  and  1841.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  found  in  it  and  what  I  found 
in  OUT  wages  book  now.  The  figures  are  taken  over  an  average  of  two  months  at 
that  time  and  over  an  avenge  of  two  months  now,  and  therefore  are  a  fair  state- 
ment of  what  happened  then  and  what  happens  to-day.  Many  persons  here  know, 
of  eonrse,  all  about  the  interior  of  a  cotton  factory,  and  therefore  I  shall  speak  as  if, 
we  were  in  a  mill  and  looking  over  the  different  people  at  work.  I  find  that  in  1839, 
the  throstle-pieoers — I  need  not  explain  who  they  are — were  receiving  80.  a  week, 
and  they  were  working  twelve  hours  a  day.  I  find  that  now  the  same  class  of 
hands  are  receiving  138,  a  week  at  ten  hours  a  day.  If  they  worked  for  twelve 
booTBy  and  were  paid  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  be  168,  a  week,  or  exactly 
double  what  they  received  in  1839,  1849,  and  1841.  [Cheers.]  The  young 
women  who  worked  at  the  drawing  firames  at  that  time  had  7«.  6d.  a  week ;  they 
have  now  15<.,  and  that  is  without  reckoning  tbe  fact  that  they  are  working  two 
hooTB  a  day  less.  The  rovers  and  slubbers  got  88,  a  week  then,  and  they  are  getting 
140.  a  week  now.  The  do£fers — [langhter] — are  considered  a  class  whose  wits  are  a 
little  too  sharp— [laugh ter]~and  are  sometimes  not  very  manageable.  They  used 
to  have  bs.  6d,  a  week,  and  they  now  have  9«.  6d,  The  warpers  in  those  days,  as  far 
.am  my  reoollection  serves  me — I  am  speaking  of  my  own  business — were  all  women. 
They  earned  on  the  average  of  the  two  months  17«.  6d.  a  week.  The  warpers  now  are  all 
"men,  and  they  have  earned  in  the  two  months  an  average  of  35«.  6(2.  a  week.  [ Cheers.  ] 
"Well,  at  that  time  we  had  a  very  clever  man  as  blacksmith,  whom  I  used  to  like  to 
strike  the  sparks  off;  his  wages  were  228,  a  week.  Well  our  blacksmith  now  has 
of  34«.  a  week,  and  that  only  for  factory  time,  which  is  ten  hours,  whereas 
the  man  of  22a.  a  week  worked  the  then  factory  time,  which  was  twelve  hours.  Now 
yoo  see  the  enormous  change  to  the  people  in  these  factories.  They  have  two  hours' 
laisore  which  they  had  not  before,  and  their  wages  are  nearly  double. 
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I  think  it  is  imposBible  to  acconnt  for  this  extraordinary  improvement  in  thewagei 
of  agricnltoral  laborers,  of  bricksetters  and  carpenters,  and  all  yonr  fibctory  opetmtivM, 
and  all  yoor  mechanics,  upon  any  other  theory  than  this,  that  the  new  politsy  with 
regard  to  trade,  which  has  made  yonr  trade  fonrfold,  has  been  the  caose  which  bsi 
made  this  stopendons  and  nninflsgined  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 
[Cheers.]  • 

Mr.  Bright  could  hardly  have  falsified  the  facts  in  the  presence  of 
ib^Re  men.  Again,  Mr.  Bright  said,  referring  to  the  croakers  who  pre- 
dicted min  to  England  by  free-trade,  and  the  prediction  that  their  only 
hope  was  to  leave  their  country : 

Well,  you  did  not  go  abroad,  bat  you  staid  at  home.  The  law  was  altered  so  that 
the  bread  conld  come  here,  and  a  great  many  things  besides  bread.  Trade  has  ex- 
tended and  yon  have  added,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  more  than  10,000,000  to  yonr 
population  in  forty  years. 

And  yet,  with  all  that  increase  of  population,  yon  have  had  the  demand  fbr  labor 
more  steady,  employment  better  paid,  the  time  of  labor  shorter.  The  man  mnst  be 
absolntely  blind^  or  worse  than  blind,  who  can  not  see  and  will  not  acknowledge  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in  physical  condition,  are  enormously  better  off  tiian 
they  were  forty  years  ago. 

Again,  Mr.  Bright  said,  and  that  is  all  I  care  to  quote : 

What  are  the  exports  now  f  Instead  of  being  £51,000,000,  they  amount  to  close 
npon  if  not  quite  £200,000,000,  so  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  has  increased 
fonrfold  within  that  time,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  home  trade  mnst  have  im- 
mensely increased  at  tbe  same  time,  because  so  great  an  increase  of  foreign  trade  bss 
brought  so  great  wealth  to  the  country  that  the  home  trade  has  inoreaeed  probably 
in  quite  as  great  proportion  as  the  foreign  trade. 

FREE  TRADE  ▲  BOON   GREATEST  TO  WORKING-MKN. 

But  there  is  another  point,  which  is  one  of  extraordiaary  interest,  and  it  shows,  I 
think,  that  no  class  in  this  country  suffered  so  much  by  the  ancient  policy  of  protec- 
tion as  the  working  class,  and  that  no  other  class  in  this  country  has  gained  so  mnch 
as  they  have  gained  during  the  last  forty  years  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  policy. 
[Cheers.] 

The  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Bright  are  conclusive  on  this  qaestion,  at 
least,  and  that  is  the  main  one,  that  the  difference  between  wages  in 
England  and  the  United  States  is  nothing  like  as  great  now  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  Therefore,  American  mannfactnrers  do  not  need  as 
much  protection  now,  to  compensate  them  for  the  higher  wages  they  pay 
as  they  did  then,  while  they  are  demanding  more  than  twice  as  mnch. 

When  Hon.  James  O.  Blaine  was  Secretary  of  State,  a  few  years  ago, 
he  made  a  very  able  report  to  Congress  in  regard  to  wages  in  this  ooan- 
try  and  in  Europe.  He  caused  the  consuls  of  the  United  States,  all  of 
them  Bepublicans,  to  examine  into  the  wages  of  operatives  in  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  Gonsnl 
Shaw  made  an  elaborate  report  as  to  the  wages  of  operatives  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  Manchester,  from  all  of  which  information  the  Secretary 
made  a  very  valuable  report  to  Congress,  giving  the  American  and 
European  wages  paid  for  similar  work,  in  which  he  completely  refutes 
all  the  hired  slanderers  of  the  present  campaign  of  the  Protective  Tanff 
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League  in  regasrd  to  the  starvation  wages  paid  to  English  workmen,  and 
ftilly  corroborates  all  that  Mr.  Bright  said.  His  report  ought  to  be  read 
in  answer  to  his  own  partisan  political  speeches  now.  On  pages  98  and 
99  of  his  official  report,  he  says : 

Owing  to  the  differeDt  arrangepneDts  of  the  English  and  American  tables  of  wages, 
it  is  difficnlt  to  give  comparative  analysis  thereof  which  would  show  at  a  glai^oe  the 
diif  erence  in  the  wages  of  the  operatives  of  both  r'^nntries. 

The  wages  of  spinners  and  weavers  in  Lancashire  and  in  Massachusetts,  according 
to  the  foregoing  statements,  were  as  follows,  per  week : 

Spinners:  English,  |7.20  to  $8.40  (master  spinners  running  as  high  as  $12) ;  Ameri- 
can, 97.07  to  $10.30. 

Weavers:  English,' |3. 84  to  $8.64,  subject  at  the  date  on  which  these  rates  were 
given  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. ;  American,  $4.82  to  $8.73. 

The  average  wages  of  employ^  in  the  Massachusetts  mills  is  as  follows,  according 
to  the  official  returns :  Men,  $8.30;  women,  $5.62;  male  children,  $3.11;  female  child- 
ren, $3.08.  According  to  Consul  Shaw's  report  the  average  wages  of  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  Lancashire  mills  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  was  about  $8  per  week, 
Bobject  to  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. ;  women,  from  $3.40  to  $4.30,  subject  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  the  Lancashire  mills  are  56 ;  in  the  Massachusetts  mills,  60 
per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  mills  in  the  other  New  England  States,  where 
the  wages  are  generally  less  than  in  Massachusetts,  are  usually  66  to  69^per  week. 

Undoubtedly  the  inequalities  in  the  wages  of  English  and  American  operatives  are 
more  than  equalized  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  latter  and  their  longer  hours  of 
labor.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  a  fact  in  practice,  as  it  seems  to  be  proven  from 
official  statistics,  it  would  be  a  very  important  element  in  the  establishment  of  our 
ability  to  compete  with  England  for  our  share  of  the  cotton-goods  trade  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  prime  factors  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing industry,  namely,  raw  material  and  labor,  we  hold  the  advantage  over 
England  in  the  first,  and  stand  upon  an  equality  with  her  in  the  second. 

.Having  the  raw  material  at  our  doors,  it  follows  that  we  should  be  able  to  convert 
it  into  manufactures,  all  things  else  1>eing  equal,  with  more  economy  and  facility  than 
can  be  done  by  England,  which  imports  our  cotton  and  then  njanufactures  it  iu  her 
mills.  The  expense  of  handling,  transportation,  and  commission  must  be  an  impor- 
tant item  in  this  regard  as  compared  with  our  turning  in  the  fiber  from  the  cotton- 
^Ids  to  our  mills  and  shipping  it  in  the  advanced  form  of  manufactured  goods.  Add 
to  this  the  secondary  fact  that  it  costs  us  no  more  to  handle  and  manufacture  the 
SMue  than  it  costs  in  England,  and  we  stand  on  an  undoubted  equality  thus  far  in  the 
race  of  competition. 

In  the  face  of  official  facts  like  these  from  as  distingaished  a  partisan 
leader  as  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  and  of  the  conceded  fact  that  England 
pays  fifty  per  cent,  more  to  her  workmen"  than  most  of  the  European 
continental  nations,  and  yet  controls  more  of  the  world's  trade  than 
all  other  nations  combined,  it  is  evident  that  the  clamor  that  protection 
controls  or  increases  the  rate  of  wages  paid  is  false.  It  is  the  propor- 
tion of  goods  produced  to  the  human  labor  employed  that  settles  the 
qaestion  of  what  wages  the  employer  can  afford  to  pay,  and  Secretary 
Eirarts  proved  as  well  as  asserted  that  the  average  American  workman 
produced  double  what  was  produced  by  the  average  European  work- 
man, as  has  been  already  shown  by  his  report.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  aboirt 
a  people  as  being  paupers  who  control  in  free  competition  more  than 
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half  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  eqaally  absurd  to 
insist  that  protection  and  restriction  which  produced  nothing  but 
pauperism  while  maintained  in  England  in  the  interests  of  theiv  aris< 
tocracy,  will  either  develop  trade  or  commerce  between  ns  and  other 
conntriesy  or  add  to  the  wages  or  comforts  of  oar  laborers  in  any  broad 
sense,  so  long  as  we  maintain  it  alone  in  the  interest  of  the  machin^rj 
owned  by  the  mannfactnrers  of  this  country,  to  the  destructioo  of  lil 
other  interests  and  industries. 

If  anything  else  is  needed  tb  show  the  value  of  trade  and  commeroe 
to  a  people,  the  official  statistics  of  England's  progress  prove  it.  Th^ 
show  that  while  her  population  has  increased  from  26,500,000  in  1841  to 
35,000,000  in  1881,  the  able-bodied  paupers  who  had  to  be  supported  bj 
taxation  in  England  and  Wales  decreased  from  201,000  in  1849  to 
111,000  in  1880,  and  the  number  of  criminal  convictions  from  34,000  in 
1840  to  15,600  in  1881.  The  taxable  incomes  of  her  people,  excluding 
Ireland,  increased  from  £251,000,000  in  1842  to  £582,000,000  in  1880, 
an  increase  of  130  per  cent.,  while  her  x>opulation  increased  only  33. 
The  value  of  her  annual  exports  was  swollen  from  £51,000,000  in  1840 
to  £223,000,000  in  1880,  an  increase  of  450  per  cent.;  while  the  annual 
savings  of  the  working  classes,  leaving  out  of  account  the  increased 
comfort  and  advantages  afibrded  by  cheap  food  and  materials,  are  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  from  £24,500,000  in  1840  to  £76,500,000  in 
1880. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  recognized  by  all  men  everywhere  as  an  intel- 
ligent, far-seeing  statesman,  made  a  speech  at  Leeds,  a  few  yeal^  ago, 
in  which  he  contrasted  our  trade  under  protection  in  the  neutral  mar- 
kets of  the  world  with  that  of  England,  now  and  at  the  periods  when 
our  tariff  was  at  the  lowest  and  their  protection  was  the  highest  and 
the  most  prohibitory.    He  said : 

As  for  America  and  het  system  of  protectdoD,  he  pointed  oat  that  in  those  ooantmi 
or  markets  where  they  met  on  comparatively  eqnal  footing  the  exports  fiom  America 
amounted  to  only  4,751,000  pounds/  while  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
same  quarter  amounted  to  78,140,000  pounds.  '' America,''  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  ^is  a 
young  country,  with  enormous  vigor  and  enormous  internal  resources.  She  has  com- 
mitted— I  say  it,  I  hope  not  with  disrespect — I  say  it  with  strong  and  cordial  sym- 
pathy, hut  with  much  regret — she  is  committing  errors  of  which  we  set  her  an  ex- 
ample. But  from  the  enormous  resources  of  her  home  market,  the  development  of 
which  internally  is  not  touched  hy  protection,  she  is  able  to  commit  those  errors  with 
less  fatal  consequences  upon  her  people  than  we  experienced  when  we  oommitted 
them ;  and  the  enormous  development  of  American  resources  within  casts  almost  en- 
tirely into  the  shade  the  puny  character  of  the  exports  of  her  mauufaotnres  to  the 
neutral  markets  of  the  world.'* 

He  similarly  contrasted  the  trade  of  Ctormanyy  France,  Bassia^  and 
Holland,  and  proved  that  they  as  well  were  entirely  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  maligned  free-trade  of  Britain.  N'ot  only  so,  he  pointed 
oat  that  in  1842  America  controlled  fonrflftfas  of  her  shipping  trade 
with  Britain,  while  now,  in  1881,  the  scales  were  exactly  reversed,  and 
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Britain  did  four-fifths  of  the  basiness,  and  that  the  best,  and  America 
ODly  picked  up  their  leavings. 

The  statesmen  of  England  who  broke  down  the  long-cherished  pro- 
teclive  policy  of  that  country  met  with  an  opposition  as  determined  as 
tiie  monopolists  of  this  country  now  present  to  any  attempt  to  curtail 
or  diminish  their  privileges,  and  on  the  same  grounds.  Joint  debates 
were  had  before  the  people.  There  Mr.  Oobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  their 
adherents  laid  down  the  following  proposition : 

ThAt  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  com  laws  and  every  other  law  which  pro- 
tects one  class  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  must  prove  ipjnrious  to  the  national 
prosperity,  and  therefore,  aU  monopolies,  whether  passed  under  the  pretext  of  bene- 
Htlng  the  agricultural,  colonial,  or  manufacturing  interests,  ought  to  be  immediately 
abolished. 

They  were  met  by  the  advocates  of  the  landed  aristocracy  and  other 
protected  interests  with  the  following  counter-proposition,  which  every 
protectionist  in  America  repeats  today  as  an  answer  to  all  propositions 
for  relief: 

That  protection  to  native  industry,  particularly  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country, 
is  essential  to  the  weU-being  of  the  state,  and  any  attempt,  however  plausible,  to 
abolish  that  protection  and  further  depreciate  the  productions  of  our  own  soil  wiU 
only  end  in  the  spread  of  inevitable  ruin  throughout  the  rural  districts,  and  ulti* 
mately  deprive  the  manufacturers  of  their  best  and  surest  customers. 

In  this  country,  to-day,  the  protected  combinations  are  struggling  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  right  to  rob,  through  Congressional  subsidies, 
all  the  consumers  of  this  country,  as  earnestly  as  the  landed  aristocracy 
of  England  struggled  to  maintain  the  right  to  force  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  pay  double  price  for  their  products,  and  they  base  their  de- 
mands on  the  same  patriotic  pretenses. 

No  higher  evidence  of  the  prosperity  brought  to  a  country  by  unre- 
stricted trade  and  the  reflected  benefits  derived  by  other  countries 
firom  its  enlarged  commerce  can  be  furnished  than  is  exhibited  by  our 
own  official  reports  of  our  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  foreign 
ooontries.  So  long  as  England  maintained  her  high  protective  tariff 
system,  her  purchases  from  us  outside  of  cotton  amounted  to  compara- 
tively nothing.  Last  year  our  total  exports  were,  iu  round  numbers, 
$703,000,000,  of  which  England  and  her  possessions  bought  $424,000,000, 
and  all  the  balance  of  the  world  took  only  $279,000,000.  Our  imports 
ftqm  the^  British  possessions  were  $244,000,000,  so  that  they  bought 
from  OS  $180,000,000  more  than  we  bought  from  them.  Our  imports 
from  Great  Britain  proper  were  less  than  13  per  cent,  of  their  exports, 
while  they  took  over  50  per  cent,  of  ours. 

If  protection  to  home  markets  is  to  be  the  international  policy  here* 
after,  and  that  is  the  demand  now  made^  by  the  Bepublican  party,  its 
miuoas  efifect  upon  all  American  industries  outside  of  those  protected 
or  licensed  by  Congress  to  rob  our  own  people  must  be  apparent  to  all 
thinking  men.  Surely  England  with  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
trade  and  commerce  in  her  hands,  and  with  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
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world  to  trade  with,  cau  get  clear  of  the  13  per  cent,  of  her  exports  that 
we  now  take  much  easier  than  we  can  get  rid  of  the  60  per  cent,  of  oar 
exports,  nearly  all  of  them  the  product  of  unprotected  agricuttoral  in- 
dustry, which  her  people  take,  even  if  we  give  her  no  credit  for  buying 
.  our  beef  and  pork  and  giving  it  character  and  standing  in  foreign  mar- 
kets as  being  sound  and  wholesome,  when  the  leading  continental  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  prohibiting  its  sale  to  their  people  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  diseased  and  unfit  for  use. 

Turning  from  these  general  questions,  even  if  I  have  to  be  guilty  of 
repetition,  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  effect  of  restricted 
markets  on  labor.  It  is  hard  to  speak  in  respectful  terms  of  the  falsie 
pretenses  by  which  the  protected  monopolists  seek  to  delude  the  people. 

I  have  read  about  Pharisees,  hypocrites  and  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, but  history  shows  no  such  instance  of  unblushing  and  shameless 
effrontery  as  the  Eepublican  platform  proi)oses.  The  proposition  which 
the  protected  organizations  make  to  the  laboring  men  of  America,  in- 
deed to  all  the  people,  stripped  of  its  varnish,  is :  K  you  will  enable  us 
to  exclude  competition  from  abroad,  give  us  control  of  the  American 
market  for  home-made  goods,  and  enable  us  to  sell  what  we  manufact- 
ure at  our  own  prices,  which  we  through  trusts  and  combinations 
know  how  to  maintain  at  satisfactory  rates,  by  limiting  production 
through  closed  doors  and  strikes  to  the  wants  of  the  home  market,  we 
will  agree  that  you  shall  have  all  the  whisky,  beer,  and  tobacco  yon 
want  at  the  Cheapest  rates,  free  from  all  taxation. 

The  insincerity  of  the  assumption  that  the  E^ublican  leaders  pro- 
X>ose  to  restrict  the  sales  of  manufactured  goods  to  those  they  produce 
in  the  interest  of  American  workmen,  is  intensified  tenfold  by  the  &ct 
shown  by  the  record,  that  they  struggled  for  years  to  flood  the  countcy 
with  the  most  degraded  character  of  Chinese  labor,  and  as  soon  as  tbt 
war  tariff  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  production  on  th^r  own  terms,  they 
passed  laws  which  they  maintained  and  enforced  for  over  twent^p-  years, 
authorizing  the  importation,  free  of  duty,  under  contracts  to  be  enforced 
by  penalties  and  liens  upon  i)roperty  acquired,  the  cheax)est  and  most 
depraved  class  of  pauper  labor  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  in  ordex  to 
force  American  workmen  under  pressure  iix>m  such  competition  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  wages  they  could  force  them  down  to  by  this  competi- 
tion, or  be  driven  out  of  their  protected  establishments.  Yet  they  pose 
today  before  the  country  as  the  special  champions  of  American  lalxH'. 

Do  they  propose  to ,  secure  or  guaranty  to  the  American  laborers 
they  employ,  out  of  the  bounty,  subsidy,  or  protection  they  demand  that 
Congress  shall  force  the  tax-payers  to  give  them,  either  steady  work  or 
higher  wages  than  they  can  get  any  foreign  pauper  imported,  duty  free, 
to  do  it  for!  Will  this  legislation  they  demand  secure  to  American 
workmen  any  rights  which  they  are  bound  to  respect!  Of  course  not 
They  protest  against  his  right  to  buy  anything  required  for  the  com- 
fort or  want  of  himself  and  his  family  as  cheaply  as  other  people  obtain 
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them  because  that  would  diminish  their  profits.  They  will  cheerfully 
consent  to  let  him  have  free  cheap  whisky  and  tobacco,  because  all  the 
tax  coUected  from  them  goes  int4>  the  Treasury,  which  they  regard  as 
an  outrage  on  them,  and  they  thank  God  that  they  are  too  virtuous 
and  patriotic  to  deal  in  such  products,  except  in  their  ^^  pluck  me 
stores,^  where  most  of  their  laborers'  wages  are  swallowed  up.  They 
parade  their  contempt  for  cheap  goods  for  workmen  on  all  occasions. 

The  political  biographers  of  €reneral  Harrison  quote  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  the  profound  statesmanship  and  intense  interest  exhibited 
by  him  for  the  working  classes,  when  he  announced  in  what  they  call 
his  great  speech  in  March  last^ 

I  mm  one  of  those  nainstracted  political  economists  that  have  an  impression  that 
some  things  may  be  too  cheap,  that  I  can  not  find  myself  in  fall  sympathy  with  this 
demand  for  cheaper  coats  which  seems  to  me  necessarily  to  involve  a  cheaper  man  and 
woman  under  the  coa 

If  that  means  anything  it  means  that  the  man  who  gets  a  coat  for 
10  bushels  of  wheat,  or  the  woman  who  gets  a  dress  for  50  pounds  of 
butter,  is  a  cheap  man  or  woman,  while  they  would  be  highly  respect- 
able in  General  Harrison's  estimation  if  they  had  paid  20  bushels  of 
wheat  and  100  pounds  of  butter  for  the  same  coat  dnd  dress  to  some 
protected  pet  of  Congress,  to  whom  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  pay 
double  what  the  people  to  whom  they  are  obliged  to  sell  their  wheat 
and  butter  offered  them  the  same  things  for. 

Machinery  is,  day  by.  day,  supplanting  human  factory  labor.  It 
neither  eats,  drinks,  nor  wears  any  product  of  human  industry  except 
coal,  and  needs  no  protection  against  any  other  like  machine  anywhere. 
As  the  proportion  of  machine  work  increases  and  human  work  de- 
creases the  proportion  of  increase  of  price  which  protection  gives  goes 
in  a  like  or  greater  ratio  into  the  pockets  of  the  machine-owners.  The 
machine  is  the  laborer  in  whose  behalf  the  organized  bands  that  All 
our  lobbies  are  so  clamorous  in  their  demand  for  protection.  Of  course, 
as  the  owners  of  the  machinery  control  the  work  of  both  hands  and 
machines,  when  demand  for  products  is  slack  or  the  supply  exceeds  it, 
the  owner  drops  the  human  labor  first  as  far  as  possible,  and  limits  prod- 
ucts, if  he  produces  at  aU,  to  what  the  machines,  aided  by  the  least 
amount  of  human  labor,  can  do,  so  that  all,  or  the  lion's  share,  of  the 
high  price  which  protection  secures  may  be  retained  by  him. 

It  will  be  a  striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  employers  over  their 
workingmen,  or  of  the  credulity,  not  to  say  ignorance,  of  that 
class  of  men,  if  the  organized  lobbyists  succeed  in  making  them 
believe  that  their  welfare,  or  the  desire  to  keep  up  their  wages,  enters 
into  the  contest  now  being  waged.  The  contract-labor  laws  under 
which  they  imported  pauper  labor  during  all  the  years  they  controlled 
the  Government;  the  struggles  made  by  their  leaders.  General  Harri- 
son included,  to  flood  the  countay.  with  Chinese,  sending  the  money  to 
China  and  importing  ten  thousand  of  them  at  a  time,  as  the  managers 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  did,  give  the  lie  to  all  their  professions 
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of  sympathy  with  high-priced  American  labor.  The  records  of  the 
country  show  that  while  they  require  all  the  people  to  pay  them  47  per 
cent,  more  for  theii*  goods  than  they  could  be  bought  for  in  the  markets 
where  cotton,  wheat,  and  all  other  farm  products  have  to  be  sold,  they 
required  Congress  to  maintain  and  enforce  laws  enabling  them  to  im- 
port the  cheapest  and  most  degraded  foreign  labor,  duty  free,  to  run 
the  machinery,  and  thus  drive  out  the  American  workmen,  or  reduce 
their  wages  to  starvation  rates,  and  they  do  it  all  under  the  guise  of 
philanthropy  and  patriotism,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  time  has  come  when  even  the  colored  men  who  labor  from  Janu- 
ary till  December  in  the  cotton  fields  owe  it  to  themselves  to  ask  Gtonerai 
Harrison  and  his  supporters  what  justice  is' there  in  forcing  them  to  pay 
to  a  few  American  manufacturers  47  per  cent,  more  for  the  clothes  they 
wear  and  the  things  they  must  have  than  they  were  offered  the  same 
things  for  in  the  foreign  markets  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  s^ 
the  cotton  they  labored  so  hard  to  raise  and  prepare  for  market.  The 
farmers  of  the  Korth  and  West  may  well  ask  the  same  questions.  They 
know  that  they  only  receive  for  their  products  so  much  of  the  foreign 
open  market  prices  as  remains  after  deducting  therefrom  all  costs  of 
transportation,  insurance,  commission,  interest,  and  the  buyer's  profit; 
and  s^r  all  that  they  are  to  be  forced  for  all  time  to  come  to  pay  $147 
to  home  manufEU^turers  for  the  same  things  they  were  offered  at  $100 
where  their  products  were  sold ;  their  only  consolation  being  that  the 
American  home  market  is  prot^ted,  and  a  few  hundred  pets  of  Congress 
are  made  millionaires  at  their  expense,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  con- 
tribute liberally  to  Bepublican  campaign  funds  and  literature,  to  buy 
the  votes  of  all  who  are  purchasable  and  corrupt  all  who  are  corrupti- 
ble, and  through  a  venal  hired  press  deceive  the  ignorant,  and  denounce 
as  enemies  of  their  country  all  who  oppose  their  schemes  of  plunder.^ 

The  machinery  of  the  capitalist  is  the  only  laborer  that  is  really  pro- 
tected. It  has  secured  to  its  owners,  by  the  aid  of  Congress,  the  colos- 
sal fortunes  so  many  of  them  have  built  up.  The  free  pauper  labor  of 
the  world,  which  regulates  the  wages  paid  to  the  human  labor  employed 
here,  on  the  universal  principle  of  supply  and  demand,  does  not  and 
can  not  compete  with  or  diminish  the  profits  Congress  gives  as  a  subsidy 
to  protected  machinery.  The  Sepublican  party  have  for  a  long  time 
secured  the  lion's  share  of  the  home  market  to  the  machine  owners. 
They  propose  now,  under  the  false  pretense  of  protecting  American 
human  labor,  to  give  them  the  absolute  power  to  plunder  the  American 
consumers  of  the  products  of  their  machines  to  any  extent  they  please 
by  imposing  stronger  prohibition  than  ever  against  their  right  to  buy 
elsewhere ;  yet  they  have  the  audacity  to  appeal  to  the  laboring  men  ot 
the  country  to  help  them  to  do  it,  while  they  openly  threaten  to  cut 
down  the  wages  of  all  their  employes  and  thus  retain  the  protection  to 
their  own  machine- work  as  high  as  it  is  now  if  the  representati\'e8  of 
the  people  dare  to  curtail  their  present  extortions.  They  have  hundreds 
of  millions  at  stake,  and  they  will  spend  theiir  money  f)reeljr  to  win  it 
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The  American  Protective  Tariff  Leagae  boasted  some  mouths  ago  oi 
haviog  $100,000  on  hand  for  <^  edacational  organizations,"  and  Mr.  Fos* 
tor's  ^^fiftt-frying''  process  will  doubtless  produce  ample  corruption  funds, 
while  some  campaign  secretary  may  again  enlighten  the  country  by 
publishing  the  correspondence  of  distinguished  aspirants  for  Cabinet 
positions  or  foreign  missions  as  to  the  amounts  they  agree  to  pay  for 
public  ofQces.  Fortunately  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  are 
not  for  sale,  and  neither  Mr.  Gamegie  nor  any  of  the  subsidized  band  can 
either  buy,  delude,  or  firighten  them.  With  the  markets  for  protected 
products  restricted  to  home  consumption  the  employ^  whose  daily  bread 
is  earned  by  his  daily  labor  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  employer. 

Trusts  and  combinations  regulate  production  as  well  as  prices. 
Shops,  foundries,  and  factories  may  be,  and  often  are,  closed  for  months 
or  worked  on  half  time,  and  the  owners  make  money  while  they  are  closed 
by  the  enhanced  price  of  the  product  as  the  supply  diminishes.  The 
laborer  gets  no  part  of  it  He  is  the  victim  of  enforced  idleness.  The 
wages  he  earned  while  at  work  are  consumed  while  he  is  idle.  The  pro- 
tection of  47  per  cent,  only  protects  the  goods.  Every  laboring  man 
would  rather  contract  for  steady  work  all  the  year  at  $2  a  day  which  he 
was  assured  of  than  take  the  chance  of  getting  $3  a  day  while  at  work,  * 
with  the  risk  of  idleness  or  half  work  half  the  time.  If,  added  to  steady 
work,  he  could  buy  all  he  needed  for  himself  and  family  each  day  for  a 
dollar  and  the  same  things  now  cost  him  a  dollar  and  a  half,  he  surely 
would  be  better  oBL  While  all  these  questions  have  been  argued  with 
great  ability  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  will  doubtless  be  pre- 
sented with  much  elaboration  all  over  the  country,  no  one  has  presented 
the  teiiae  pretenses  of  the  protected  classes  with  more  pjower,  or  shown 
more  clearly  by  ofiBcial  statements  the  small  proportion  that  labor  bears 
to  the  value  of  protected  manufactured  products,  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Coke,  in  a  speech  made  during  the  present 
session,  from  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  quote  as  follows: 

Of  the  17,392,099  of  oar  people  engaged  in  aU  kinds  of  indastry,  only  2,623,089  are 
employed  '*  in  sdoh  mannfactnring  indnstriee  as  are  claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a  high 
tariff."  The  farmers,  persons  employed  in  professional  and  personal  service,  domestic 
servants  and  laborers,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  carpenters  and  Joiners,  masons  and 
bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  batchers,  bakers,  plasterers,  milliners,  and  people 
engaged  in  railroading,  and  other  forms  of  transportation,  and  in  other  miscellane- 
oos  ocoapations,  nnmbering  altogether  14,769,010,  the  people  who  perform  six-sevenths 
of  the  labor  done  in  this  oonntry,  are  thoronghly  skinned  and  fleeced  nnder  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  They  are  taxed  in  everything  they  eat,  drink,  and  wear;  in 
everything  that  enters  into  the  constmction  of  their  booses ;  in  their  famitnre ;  in 
their  tools  and  implements ;  in  everything  they  handle  or  tonch  while  living,  and  in 
their  coffins  and  grave  clothes  after  their  death,  they,  American  laboring  people,  not 
engaged  in  any  protected  industry  and  not  benefited  by  the  tariff,  are  thus  taxed  in 
aU  they  consome  in  the  name  of  protection  to  American  labor. 

8iz-«evenths  of  onr  American  laborers,  groaning  and  staggering  under  the  bar- 
dens  of  a  war  tariff  which  enriches  others  bat  impoverishes  them,  after  the 
war  haa  been  over  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  are  solemnly  informed  that  they 
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must  continne  to  bear  the  barden  for  the  sake  and  good  of  Americaix.labor.  The  ax- 
ioms of  good  goTemment,  which  among  other  things  demand  such  measures  of  pcdky 
as  shall  prodnce  the  greatest  ^ood  for  the  greatest  nombery  have  been  reversed  in  the 
tariff  legislation,  which  taxes  oppressively  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  order  that 
a  few  may  become  inordinately  rich,  and  all  is  done  in  the  name  and  is  alleged  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Ameriean  working-man,  who  ic  fact  suffers  naoie  than  all  olbefs 
from  it,  while  his  employers,  the  lords  of  the  loom,  and  of  the  fonndriea  aod  iaxnacm, 
have  beoome  the  riohest  pe(^Ie  in  Amerioa. 

These  self-constitnted  guardians  of  the  laboring  man,  who  have  become  so  sleek 
and  fat,  while  their  wards,  the  laboring  men,  are  thin  and  lean,  the  advocates  of  a 
high  tariff  from  pure  charity  to  the  Amedoan  working-man,  as  they  would  have  m 
believe,  inform  the  country  that  the  sole  purpose  for  which  they  desire  a  higkij  pio- 
tecti  ve  tariff  is  that  they  may  be  re-imbnrsed  the  difference  between  the  high  wa^et 
paid  American  working-men  and  the  low  wages  paid  European  operaUvea.  This, 
they  say.  Is  all  they  ask  or  desire.  With  the  difference  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean wages  placed  in  the  shape  of  a  tariff  tax  on  foreign  goods  brought  into  our  mar- 
kets, high  protectionists  tell  us  they  have  no  fear  of  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
goods  with  their  domestic  products.  Always  and  every  time  their  aignment  eenteis 
in  and  is  based  wholly  on  the  interests  of  the  working-man.  Capital  deaUes  nothing 
and  receives  nothing  through  the  tariff,  and  the  working-man  gets  all,  sa^a  the  pn>- 
teotionist.  In  order  to  show  the  utter  falsity  and  groundlessness  of  this  claim,  I  read 
a  tabulated  statement  famished  me  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  this  subject,  as  follows: 

Table  of  specified  manufacturee,  showing  amount  of  oapii4fL  vcUus  qf  material^  mm^mnt  t^ 
wages  f  and  value  of  product^  with  the  per  cent  of  material  and  wages^also  the  average  aiI 
>  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  similar  importations  for  the  fiscal  year^l&T, 

[Compiled  from  the  United  States  census  of  1B80.  J 
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Cotton  mttnufactnres 

Cotton  mann&ctarea  (specific) 

Olass 

Iron  aDd  steel  manofaotares 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Silk  and  silk  goods. 

Woolen  goods 

Worstod  goods 

Mixed  textiles 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Woolen  goods  and  mixed  materials . 

Woolen  goods,  mixed  materiids,  and 

worsted  goods 


CapitsL 


$219,604. 

208,280, 

19,844, 

230,071, 

15, 579, 

lfi,12^ 
96,095, 
20,374, 
a7,99((, 
110,469, 
134,  OM, 


Value  of 
materials. 


794  $113, 766, 537 
S46  102,200,847 
699  8, 028, 621 
8841  101, 271, 150 


501 

300 
564 

043 
057 
607 
621 


154,465,664 


13^ 

22, 
100, 

23. 

37. 
123, 
138, 


210,901 

467, 701 
845,  fU 
012,628 
227,741 
858,239 
073,892 


161, 085, 980 


Total, 
UDOoni 
paid  in 
waima 
dnnng 
the  year. 


$45,014,419 
42, 

55, 


Value  of 
l^rodeott. 


040,510 
144, 100 
476,785 


$210,060|.383 


25, 

5. 

13. 

31, 


701.475 

146,705 
836,802 
683,027 
816,753 
519,419 
153,145 


44,936,172 


198, 090,  UO  68.2121. 

21,154.571'37.»547. 

296.0O7,686«4.6Oil8. 


of- 


I 


53.9321.62 


21^167,22752.15 

40,  OBS.OisW  12122. 

160, 606, 721 62. 70  la 

93, 549, 042^68.9916. 


66,221.703 


194,156.663  63.79 
226,826.42460.87 

266,378,30660.47 
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16. 
17. 


88 
95 
77 

97 

84 
OS 
94< 
11 
23 


16.87 


la* 


40.17 
•4&4I 

4a  1! 

saw 

67.21 
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Cotton  cloths. 


t  Woolen  hosiery. 


t  Cotton  hosieiy. 


TRSABUBT  DSPABTlCKltT,  BUBXAU  OF  STATISTICS, 

January  25, 1888. 

Hon.  Richard  Cokb, 

UniUd  States  Smote,  WaehingUm  CV(y,  D,  a 


y^M,  F.  SwimMB; 


It  required  either  unparalleled  impudence  or  profound  contempt  for 
tbe  intelligence  of  the  people,  or  a  combination  of  both,  for  the  Bepnb- 
licans  to  declare  in  their  platform  that  the  Mills  bill  is  a  free-trade 
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scheme ;  that  its  promoters  seek  to  serve  the  interests  of  Europe^  while  they 
propose  to  support  the  interests  of  America  by  maiDtaining  uncompro- 
misingly a  high  protective  tariff  still  further  restricting  the  importa- 
tions of  such  necessaries  of  life  as  can  be  produced  here  at  any  price, 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  revenue  by  an  entire  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
whisky  and  tobacco,  rather  than  surrender  any  part  of  the  protective- 
system.  They  know,  and  fortunately  the  people  know,  that  every  dollar 
of  the  tax  collected  on  whisky,  beer,  and  tobacco,  less  3^o%  P^^  cent.,  the 
3061^ of  collection,  is  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  that' 
every  dollar  of  the  $120,000,000  so  collected  is  needed  and  used  to  pay 
pensions  and  interest  on  the  war  debt,  and  will  be  so  needed  for  many 
years  to  come.  Therefore,  as  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  must  be  provided  for  by  tariff  taxation,  and  the  Democratic  party 
proposes  so  to  provide  for  them  in  the  Mills  bill,  it  follows  that  the  epi- 
thets so  wantonlv  and  foolishly  applied,  of  free-traders  and  enemies  of 
American  interests,  only  prove  the  reckless  disregard  for  truth  and 
decency  of  the  men  who  apply  them. 

Free  trad^  would  produce  no  revenue  fh)m  imported  goods  any  more 
than  protection  which  prohibits  imports  in  order  to  secure  the  home 
market  to  home  producers  would ;  but  free  trade  is  not  legislative  rob- 
bery. It  would  let  home  consumers  buy  out  of  their  earnings  or  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  exports  the  things  they  need  at  the  cheapest  rates, 
while  prohibitory  protectio  n  is  the  worst  form  of  legalized  plunder,  as 
it  forces  the  people  to  buy  the  things  they  must  have  at  the  highest 
prices  that,  home  producers  by  trusts  and  combinations  can  coerce  out 
of  them.  The  seadiness  of  the  protectionists  to  give  up  the  whisky  and 
tobacco  tax  grows  out  of  the  f^t  that  none  of  it  goes  into  their  pockets, 
and  in  their  opinion  it  is  not  only  an  outrage  but  essentially  <'  un-Ameri- 
can "  to  collect  taxes  in  any  form  unless  they  pocket  the  lion's  share  of 
them.  Every  dollar  of  the  tax  on  whisky  and  tobacco  might  blcrepealed, 
and  it  would  not  start  a  factory  or  a  furnace  in  the  land,  and  would  not 
add  a  penny  to  the  wages  of  any  working-man.  The  demand  for  pro- 
tection is  a  confession  that  those  seeking  it  do  not  propose  to  compete 
in  open  market  with  those  against  whom  they  seek  it,  and  the  protes- 
tation so  earnestly  made  that  a  reduction  of  tariff  taxes  from  47  to  42 
per  cent.,  as  the  Mills  bill  proposes,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  protected 
pets  of  Congress  is  not  only  an  admission  which  they  can  not  evade,  that 
they  are  now  charging  American  consumers  47  per  cent,  more  than  the 
foreign  price  of  the  goods  they  make  and  sell,  but  an  assumption  that 
if  hereafter  Congress  does  not  authorize  them  to  extort  from  home  con- 
sumers more  than  42  per  cent,  above  the  foreign  price,  they  will  be 
rained.  • 

Whenever  a  party  assumes  that  it  embodies  all  the  wisdom,  patriot- 
ism, and  integrity  in  the  land,  and  denounces  its  opponents  as  enemies 
of  their  country,  serving  the  interests  of  foreign  nations,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  it  is  Pharisaical  and  hypocritict^l.   When  the  Bepublicai^s 
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adopted  the  following  flftlse  and  scandalous  deolaration  as  part  of  tbeir 
platfonn  they  merited  the  contempt  of  all  decent  people  of  9XI  classes, 
becaase  they  knew  it  was  a  falsehood  when  they  adopted  it: 

We  are  oncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  protection ;  we  pro- 
test against  its  destmotioD  as  proposed  by  the  President  and  his  party.  Tkty  serve  Ue 
inUreaU  of  Europe;  we  will  support  the  interests  of  America.  We  accept  the  iasae, 
and  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  for  tUeir  judgment. 

Men  sometimes  say  things  in  the  heat  of  debate  which  do  them  no 
credit;  but  the  deliberate  charge  in  a  carefully-prepared  platform,  re- 
ported by  a  committee  of  one  from  each  State,  and  adopted  by  the*rep- 
resentatives  from  all  the  States,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Democratic  party  are  serving  the  interests  of  Europe^  while 
they  alone  are  moved  by  patriotic  motives,  is  simply  an  atrocions  cal- 
umny. Mr.  Clay,  in  1824,  made  use  of  an  expression  of  that  sort,  to 
which  Mr.  Webster  replied.  I  adopt  his  reply  as  the  best  answer  to 
this  infamous  charge  thus  deliberately  made.  I  must  add,  however,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  sai^: 

Both  classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their  respective  opinions,  equally  honest,  eqnally 
patriotic,  and  desirous  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  deliv- 
ered on  1st  and  2d  of  April,  1824,  in  the  House  of  BepresMitative8|  to 
which  I  refer: 

And  allow  me,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  to  state  ray  regret,  if  indeed  I  ought  not  to 
express  a  warmer  sentiment,  at  the  names  or  designations  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  ICr. 
Clay  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  advocates  and  the 
opposers  of  the  present  bill.  It  is  a  question,  he  says,  between  the  friends  of  an 
* '.American  policy  "and  those  of  a  "foreign  policy."  This,  sir/  is  an  assumption 
which  I  take  the  liberty  most  directly  to  deny.  Mr.  Speaker  certainly  intended 
nothing  invidious  or  derogatory  to  any  part  of  the  House  by  his  mode  of  denominat- 
ing; friends  and  enemies.  But  there  is  power  in  names,  and  this  manner  of  distin- 
gnishinji:  those  who  favor  and  those  who  oppose  particular  measures  may  lead  to 
infereucos  to  which  no  member  of  the  House  can  submit.  It  may  imply  that  there 
is  a  more  exclusive  and  peculiar  regard  to  American  interests  in  one  class  of  opin> 
ions  than  in  another.  Such  an  implication  is  to  be  resisted  and  rejielled.  Evecr 
member  has  a  right  to  the  presumption  that  he  pursues  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
interest  of  his  country  with  as  sincere  a  zeal  as  any  other  member.  I  claim  this  in 
my  own  case ;  and  while  £  shall  not,  for  any  purpose  of  description  or  oonvenient 
arrangement,  use  terms  which  may  imply  any  disrespect  to  oUier  men's  opinioosi 
much  less  any  imputation  upon  other  men's  motives,  it  is  my  duty  to  take  care  thai 

the  use  of  such  terms  by  others  be  not,  ag^ainst  the  will  of  those  who  adopt  them,  made 
to  produce  a  false  impression. 

Indeed,  sir,  it  is  a  little  astonishing,  if  it  seemed  convenient  to  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  distinction,  to  make  use  of  the  terms  **  American  policy  "  and  **  foreign  pol- 
icy," that  he  should  not  have  applied  them  in  a  manner  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  in 
which  he  has  in  fact  used  them.  If  names  are  thought  neoesawry,  it  would  be  well 
enough,  one  would  think,  that  the  natne  should  be  in  some  measure  descriptive  of  tlie 
thing ;  and  since  Mr.  Speaker  denominates  the  policy  which  he  recommends  "a  new 
policy  in  this  country ;"  since  he  speaks  of  the  present  measure  as  a  new  era  in  our  leg- 
islation ;  since  he  proposes  to  invite  us  to  depart  from  our  accustomed  course^  to  iustmct 
ourselves  by  the  wisdom  of  others,  and  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  most  distinguidted 
foreign  states^  one  is  a  little  curious  to  known  with  what  propriety  .of  speech  ^^ 
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imitation  of  other  nations  is  denominated  an  ''  American  policy,"  wMle^  on  the  con- 
trary, a  preference  for  our  own  established  system,  as  it  now  actually  exists  and 
always  has  existed,  is  called  a  ^'forei^  policy."  lliis  favorite  American  policy  is 
what  America  has  never  tried ;  and  this  odious  foreign  policy  is  what,  as  we  are  told, 
foreign  states  have  never  pursued.  Sir,  that  is  the  truest  American  policy  which 
shall  most  usefully  employ  American  capital  and  American  labor,  and  best  sustain 
the  whole  population.  With  me  it  is  a  fundamental  axiom,  it  is  interwoven  with  all 
my  opinions,  that  the  great  interests  of  thexountry  arennited  and  inseparable ;  that 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  will  prosper  together  or  languish  together^ 
and  that  all  legislation  is  dangerous  which  proposes  to  benefit  one  of  these  without 
looking  to  consequences  which  may  faU  on  the  others. 

The  closing  sentences  embodies  in  eloquent  words  the  leading  ideas 
of  President  Cleveland's  message,  and  expresses  better  than  I  can,  the 
trae  principles  of  the  Democratic  party;  while  the  whole  of  this  extract 
voices  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  every  honest  man  against  the 
charges  so  wantonly  and  falsely  made  by  our  opponents.  In  behalf  of 
the  great  party  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  I  adopt  and  repeat 
his  indignant  utterances  as  the  best  answer  to  the  miserable  slander 
contained  in  the  Kepublican  platform. 

One  of  the  leading  grievances  against  George  III  by  the  American 
colonies  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  '^For  cutting  off  our 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world.'^  The  Senator  from  Main^  [Mr.  Frye] 
in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  1882,  stated  the  grievances  of  the  colonies 
against  Great  Britain  in  these  words: 

For  centuries  England  was  the  most  earnest,  vigorous,  and  determined  obanl^on 
of  protection  the  world  ever  saw,  enforced  the  extremest  doctrines  by  all  the  powers 
of  war  and  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  She  destroyed  the  growing  commerce  of  Ire- 
land by  one  blow  of  her  navigation  laws,  repressed  her  cattle  rai»'ng,  her  wool 
growing,  her  manufactures,  and  made  her  the  waste  of  to-day.  She  attempted  the 
same  role  in  America ;  forbade  the  exportation  of  her  products  to  any  country  other 
than  her  own;  forced  all  the  carrying  trade  into,  English  bottoms;  repressed  all 
manufactures  of  fabrics,  and  provided  by  law  **  that  none  of  the  American  colonies 
Bboold  manufacture  iron  of  any  kind;  that  no  smith  should  make  a  bolt,  spike,  or 
nail,  bar  or  rod  iron ;  that  no  mill  or  other  engine  for  rolling  iron  or  furnace  for 
making  steel  should  be  permitted;''  ilnally  drove  us  to  revolution  and  lost  the 
brightest  jewel  from  her  diadem. 

The  American  Commissioners  in  1783  made  an  earnest  effort  to  secure 
free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain.  I  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Edmund 
Baodolphy  December  16, 1783,  in  which  he  says: 

The  definitive  treaty  had  been  received  by  the  President  some  time  and  a  Joint  let- 
ter from  onr  ministers.  This  gave  us  an  accoont  of  the  various  propositions  and 
steps  taken  on  both  sides  in  the  negotiation  which  preceded  the  definitive  treaty. 
Mr.  Hartley  was  the  British  negotiator  with  America.  He  was  well  disposed,  but 
bis  seal  for  systems  friendly  to  us  constantly  exceeded  his  powers  to  agree  to  them. 
Car  ministers  proposed  a  free  intercourse  between  every  part  of  the  British  dominions 
and  the  United  States,  having  the  rights  of  their  chartered  companies.  Mr.  Hartley 
approved  of  it,  but  his  court  declined  assenting.  He  then  proposed  that  the  unman- 
afaciured  produce  of  the  Uuited  States  should  bo  admitted  into  Great  Britain  and  the 
niAOiifactures  of  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States,  and  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  our  own  produce  to  the  West  Indies.  On  being  questioned,  however,  he  had 
DO  authority  to  conolode  npon  these  articles  even  if  agreeable  to  as. 
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Hon.  David  A.  Wells  speaks  thas  of  ttie  principal  causes  whicli  led 
to  the  American  Bevolution,  and  of  the  men  who  were  leaders  in  it: 

By  the  statute  of  1650  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  English  colonies  was  re- 
stricted to  English  or  colony-built  ships ;  but  by  the  statute  of  1663  nothing  was 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  a  British  plantation  except  in  an  English-boilt  ship 
**  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  are  English." 

•  •••«•• 

The  enactment  of  arbitary  laws  on  the  part  of  Groat  Britain  to  prevent  her  Ameri- 
can colonists  from  freely  participating  in  the  carrying  trade  and  commeroe  of  the 
ocean  was,  however,  a  sore  grievance,  and  ultimately,  as  is  well  known,  constitated 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  American  Revolution.  They  were,  furthermore,  from 
the  very  first  either  openly  or  secretly  resisted  and  evadedt  ftod  under  their  influence 
the  colonists  became  a  nation  of  law-breakers.  Nine-tenths  of  their  merchants  were 
smugglers.  One-quarter  of  all  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
bred  to  commerce,  to  the  command  of  ships,  and  to  contraband  trade.  Hancock, 
Trumbull  (Brother  Jonathan),  and  Hamilton  were  all  known  to  be  cognizant  of  con- 
traband transactions  and  approved  of  them.  Hancock  was  the  prince  of  oontrabaod 
traders,  and  with  John  Adams  as  his  counsel  was  appointed  for  trial  before  the  ad- 
miralty court  in  Boston,  at  the  exact  hour  of  the  shedding  of  blood  at  Lexington,  in 
a  suit  for  $500,000  i>enaltie8,  alleged  to  have  been  incurred  by  him  as  a  smuggle. 
•  •••*•  « 

Every  evasion  of  such  statutes  was  therefore,  in  their  view,  a  blow  in  favor  of  liV 
orty.  Hence,  also,  the  origin  of  that  count  in  the  indictment  against  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  *'of  cutting  off  oar 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Such  were  the  views^of  the  men  who  a  hundred  years  ago  were  accounted  the  wisest 
of  American  patriots  and  statesmen.  But  nowadays  to  adopt  the  principles  of  Han 
cock,  Trumbull,  and  Hamilton,  to  advocate  the  free  ownership  and  employment  of 
ships,  and  to  oppose  the  enactment  of  statutes  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is  to  re- 
strict or  prevent  the  freedom  of  international  trade  and  commerce  is  to  invite  the 
accusation  of  being  enemies  to  the  industry  of  the  country  and  in  league  with  for- 
eign nations  to  impoverish  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Wells  adds: 

In  the  treaty  of  commerce  entered  into  between  France  and  the  United  States  in 
1778  the  commissioners  of  the  two  nations,  Franklin,  Deane,  Lee,  and  Gerard,  evi- 
dently determined  to  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  more  generous  policy  and  establish  a 
precedent  for  f^'eer  and  better  commercial  relations  between  different  countries  than 
had  hitherto  prevailed.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  in  the  treaty  in  question  to  atoid 
"all  those  burdensome  prejudices  which  are  usually  sources  of  debate,  embanraes- 
ment,  and  discontent,"  and  to  take  as  the  **  basis  of  their  agreement  the  most  perfect 
equality  and  reciprocity."  And  they  further  stated  the  principle  which  they  had 
adopted  as  a  guide  in  their  negotiations  to  be  that  of  "founding  the  advantages  of 
commerce  solely  upon  reciprocal  utility  and  the  Just  rules  of  free  intercourse." 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  thend  ever 
was  an  ^^ American  policy^  that  restricted  trade  and  commerce  or  that 
looked  to  the  closing  of  oar  markets  against  foreign  products.  All  that 
was  ever  claimed  was  such  an  adjustment  of  duties,  imposed  for  reveftue^ 
as  would  afford  incidental  protection  tp  home  manufacturers. 

In  1815  Mr.  Clay,  ^ho  is  constantly  paraded  before  the  country  by 
the  protectionists  as  their  great  champion,  in  the  debate  on  the  tariif 
then  proposed  to  be  increased  in  order  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  off  the 
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war  debt,  only  urged  a  tax  on  imports  of  25  per  cent  inslead  of  20  per 
cent 

^^In  three  years,''  he  said  ^*we  could  judge  of  the  ability  of  our  es- 
lablishments  to  furnish  these  articles  as  cheaply  as  they  were  obtained 
form  abroad,  and  could  then  legislate  with  the  lights  of  experience." 
Ho  believed  that  ^  three  years  would  be  sufficient  to  place  our  manu- 
&ctures  on  this  desirable  footing." 

Kearly  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  yet  47  per  cent  aver- 
age tariff  tax  is  maintained  in  time  of  profound  peace,  almost  at  the 
highest  war  rates,  with  over  $100,000,000  of  surplus  annually  flowing 
into  the  Treasury  beyond  even  the  present  extravagant,  not  to  say 
wastefiil,  expenditures,  and  all  efforts  to  reduce  these  taxes  to  some- 
thing like  a  revenue  standard  are  denounced  by  protectionists  as  ruin- 
ous to  American  industries. 

Mr.  Clay  bad  no  such  ideas  as  are  now  maintained  by  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  this  Ohamber.  In  the  great  debate  in  the  Senate  in 
1842,  while  defending  the  compromise  tariff  in  1832,  under  which  all  du- 
ties were  brought  to  a  uniform  rate  of  20  per  cent,  Mr.  Clay  said: 

If  the  compromise  act  had  not  been  adopts  the  whole  system  of  protection  would 
have  been  swept  by  the  board  by  the  preponderating  inflaence  of  the  iUnstrioas  man 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Government  (General  Jackson)  at  the  very  next  session  after 
its  enactment 

Yet  General  Jackson  is  sometimes  quoted  as  a  protectionist. 
Again  Mr.  Clay  said : 

A9  to  the  compromise,  he  had  already  said  that  it  was  his  pnrpose,  as  long  as  he 
should  remain  in  the  Senate,  to  maintain  that  the  original  principles  of  the  act  should 
be  carried  out  faithfully  and  honestly ;  and  if  in  providing  for  an  adequate  rcYenue 
for  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government  they  could  at  the  same  time  afford 
incidental  protection,  he  would  be  happy  if  both  of  these  objects  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Again,  he  said ; 

As  fkr  as  he  could  go,  he  would ;  and  that  was  not  to  lay  duties  for  protection  alone^ 
but  in  laying  duties  for  revenue  to  supply  the  Government  with  means,  to  so  lay 
them  ao  t»  afford  ineidental  protection.  He  would,  therefore,  say  to  the  friends  of 
protection,  lay  aside  all  attempts  beyond  this  standard  and  look  to  what  is  at- 
tainable aud  practicable. 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  is  precisely  the  ground  occupied  by 
Mr.  Clevelr^nd,  as  all  who  read  his  message  understand;  yet  Mr.  Clay 
is  lauded  as  the  great  apostle  of  protection,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  is  de- 
nonoced  as  an  enemy  of  his  country,  working  in  the  interests  of  foreign 
nations. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  the  message  of  the  President 
and  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  are  both  eminently  conservative. 
Following  the  recommendations  of  the  message,  the  bill,  while  seeking 
to  reduce  the  dangerous  surplus  so  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  Treas- 
ury, seeks,  mainly  by  cheapening  raw  material,  to  give  our  manufact- 
urers a  chance  to  cheapen  their  products,  and  thus  reach  a  portion  of 
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the  foreign  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  redace  the  cost  to  home  ocm- 
samers.  <'It  deals  with  a  condition,  not  a  theory."  It  continues  pro- 
tection at  rates  much  higher  than  the  jost  claims  of  the  manafactarers 
or  the  interest  of  the  consumers  calls  for,  but  it  recognizes  the  artificial 
and  unnatural  conditions  on  which  our  manufacturing  estaUishmeoti 
have  been  built  up,  aud  it  carefully  avoids  such  reductions  as  would 
give  them  even  a  semblance  of  just  cause  for  complaint.  I  will  not  go 
into  the  details  of  the  measure  now.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  if  it 
becomes  a  law,  the  manufacturers  will  have  protection  agunsttiie  right 
of  our  people  to  buy  similar  foreign-made  goods  of  over  40  per  cent.,  be- 
cause that  is  what  protection  means  and  all  it  aoeompUshes,  while  all  the 
wages  they  pay  to  their  operatives  does  not  exceed  25  per  eent.  on  an 
average  of  the  value  of  the  home-made  product,  as  shown  by  the  census 
reports  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  as  proved  by 
the  official  tables  heretofore  referred  to  as  part  of  the  speech  of  Senator 
Coke. 

The  temptation  is  very  great  to  comment  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  in  detail,  in  the  light  of  past  legislation  and  of  the*conces- 
sions  made  by  men  of  all  parties  as  to  the  necessity  of  tariff  redoctioD, 
especially  to  show  how,  in  the  woolen  and  eotton  and  other  schedules, 
there  is  an  unwarranted  attempt  made  not  only  to  increase  the  rate  of 
taxation  over  existing  law,  but  to  do  it  in  the  form  of  compound  and 
specific  duties,  so  as  to  conceal  the  increases  so  artfully  devised ;  bat  that 
would  extend  this  statement  to  an  unwarrantable '  length.  I  admit 
that  it  is  too  long  already.  The  flagrant  injustice  of  the  propo6iti<Hi 
will,  I  hope,  be  fully  exposed  when  the  discussion  of  the  items  is  taken 
up  in  the  Senate. 

The  proposals  in  the  Senate  bill  in  regard  to  the  cotton  schedule,  I 
only  propose  to  say  now,  are  simply  outrageous,  and  can  not  be  de- 
fended upon  any  principle  of  common  decency. 

^o  Senator  will  profess  that  manufactures,  especially  cotton  manu- 
factures, need  any  more  protection  now  than  they  did  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Improvements  in  machinery  have  cheapened  pro- 
duction, and  diminished  the  number  of  operatives  needed  in  these  fac- 
tories until  Mr.  Atkinson  and  all  the  authorities  even  in  New  England 
agree  that  one  operative  will  produce  as  much  now  as  five  could  with 
the  machinery  of  twenty  years  since,  which  means  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  protection  to  machinery.  Yet  as  early  as  1868  the  Hon.  N. 
P.  Banks,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  laid  before 
Congress  a  proposition  from  the  New  England  manufacturers  consent- 
ing to  a  reduction  on  woolen  and  cotton  goods  of  over  25  per  cent. 
The  Record  of  May  7, 1868,  will  show  that  Mr.  Banks,  after  giving  in 
detail  the  reductions  to  which  the  manufacturers  agreed,  said : 

These  papers  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  bear  the  official  signatures  of  the  aathoric^ 
representatives  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  manufacturing  corporations  and  firms  of 
New  JQngland,  in  which  they  themselves  suggest  and  consent  to  reduction  of  dntist 
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upon  so  extended  and  complete  list  of  articles  of  foreign  raanufactore  wbicli  come 
actively  and  directly  in  competition  with  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
rising  from  10  to  20, 30, 40,  and  50  per  cent,  upon  the  present  schedule  of  duties  upon 
such  importations.  More  than  a  hundred  and  twelve  corporations  and  firms  of  cotton 
and  woolen  manufacturers  alone,  of  their  own  choice,  and  after  repeated  conferences, 
in  which  all  the  interests  of  the  textile  fabrics  of  this  country  were  considered,  high 
aod  low,  made  this  proposition.  *  *  *  As  it  was  with  the  cotton  manufacturers, 
to  it  was  with  the  woolen  manufiicturers.  They  consented  to  and  in  a  certain  sense 
recommended,  as  of  their  own  accord,  a  reduction  of  duties  of  from  23  to  25  per  cent. 
•  •««••• 

Mr.  Hooker.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  why  these  interests  asked  a 
diminution  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Banks.  Because  their  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject.  It  was  their 
duty  to  make  known  to  the  (Government  what  they  desired.  They  found  when  they 
bronght  their  representative  men  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  the 
duties  could  be  reduced  and  they  could  stUl  pursue  their  vocations  with  more  or  less 
success,  and  like  honest  and  honorable  citizens  they  made  that  declaration  to  the 
Government.  And  so  did  the  wool-growers  from  California  to  New  England.  They 
assembled  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  same  purpose,  and  after  long  and  anxious 
oonferenoe  one  with  another  and  with  the  woolen  manufacturers  they  agreed,  as  did 
the  silk  ^anafacturers,  to  what  extent  they  would  recommend  a  reduction  of  the 
duty. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  propositions  and  the  changes  that  have  oc* 
cnrred  to  cheapen  the  production  by  improved  machinery,  after  the  in- 
sertion of  provisions — inserted  I  had  almost  said  clandestinely,  in  the 
conference  report  of  1883 — increasing  the  rate  on  the  leading  cotton 
prodacts  in  which  New  England  was  specially  interested,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  still  further  largely  increase  taxation  in  the  interest  of  a  few 
New  England  manufacturers ;  and  what  is  true  in  regard  to  them  may 
be  said  with  equal  propriety  in  regard  to  all  the  increases  proposed  in 
the  Senate  bill ;  for,  so  far  as  the  leading  schedules  are  concerned — in 
short,  it  is  a  bill  to  increase  taxation  in  the  interest  of  combinations  of 
wealth  rather  than  to  reduce  it  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  The  bill, 
it  is  ^rue,  deals  without  mercy  with  the  sugar  schedule,  mainly  because 
nine*tenths  of  the  money  collected  from  the  sugar  tax  is  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  and  none  of  it  reaches  the  pockets  of  the  New  England 
monopolists. 

When  we  reduced  the  sugar  tax  in  1883  the  clamor  of  all  of  these 
combinations  then  was  that  we  were  destroying  an  industry  that  em- 
ployed a  large  number  of  American  laborers,  principally  colored  men, 
for  whose  welfare  they  expressed  great  solicitude.  Then,  as  now,  the 
Democrats  agreed  only  to  reductions  which  would  not  cripple  or  destroy 
home  products.  It  is  true  that  when  a  sugar  plantation  is  once  de- 
stroyed it  is  almost  impossible  ever  to  restore  it.  The  plant  costs  nearly 
$100  an  acre,  and  takes  years  to  bring  it  back  to  a  profitable  condition 
after  it  is  once  abandoned.  It  differs  from  the  laud  upon  which  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  other  crops  of  that  sort  are  produced.  They  can  be 
changed  to  something  else  without  loss ;  whereas  the  sugar  and  rice 
plantations,  when  once  abandoned,  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  pur* 
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pose  without  a  sacrifice  of  all  that  had  been  expended  upon  them  to  fit 
them  for  sugar  and  rice  production.  Therefore  the  Democratic  party, 
while  they  cut  these  two  products  heavier  than  any  other,  wisely  did  it 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  seriously  cripple  or  destroy  the  labor  or  the  cap- 
ital engaged  in  those  products.  Kow,  perhaps  to  punish  the  people  of 
the  South  or  to  raise  the  clamor  that  they  are  patriotically  giving  the 
X)eople  cheap  sugar,  the  Bepublican  majority  have  taken  care  to  add 
the  taxes  on  sugar  which  they  have  reduced  because  they  could  not 
pocket  them  or  turn  them  over  to  the  protectionists,  as  nine-tenths 
went  into  the  Treasury,  to  the  products  of  which  the  monopolists  pocket 
four-fifths  and  the  Government  gets  one-fifth,  and  they  call  that  pro- 
tecting American  labor  I 

I  am,  however,  glad  that  the  Senate  committee  has  gone  to  the  ex 
treme  of  protection,  restriction,  and  destruction  that  it  has.  It  makes 
the  issue  squarely  before  the  x>^pl6  of  the  country,  whether  all  the 
people  are  for  all  time  to  come  to  be  treated  as  serfs  of  a  few  m»m- 
facturers,  or  whether  they  are  to  secure' through  a  revenue  tariff  some 
thing  like  equal  rights  in  the  legislatioir  of  the  country  hereafter.  The 
temptation  is  very  great  also  to  show  the  indignant  protests  heretofore 
made,  particularly  in  1883,  by  leading  Bepublican  Senators,  notably 
Senators  Plumb,  Ingalls,  and  Allison,  against  the  tax  on  lumber,  salt, 
and  other  things  which  the  committee  propose  to  perpetuate.  That^ 
however,  can  be  done  hereafter.' 

But  I  ought  not  to  fail  to  state  that  the  low  revenue  tariff  of  1846 
produced  more  general  prosperity  and  progress  in  the  development  of 
all  our  industry  than  any  protective  system  since  devised  has  ever  done. 
So  satisfactory  was  its  operation  that  when  the  parties  met  and  adopted 
their  platforms  in  1856  neither  party  ventured  to  find  any  objection  to 
it,  and  when  the  fUrther  reduction  below  20  per  cent,  was  made  in  1857, 
it  received  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  representatives  from 
Kew  England,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  then  adminis- 
tration; yet  the  taxation  then  imposed  was  less  than  half  that  now  con- 
ceded by  the  so-called  free-trade  Mills  bill,  and  very  little  over  one-third 
of  what  is  demanded  by  the  bill  of  the  Senate  committee.  On  the  24th 
and  25th  of  March,  1870,  Senator  Allison,  then  a  prominent  membar  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  spoke  of  that  tariff  as 
follows : 

The  tariff  of  1846,  althoagli  confessedly  and  professedly  a  tariff  for  revenue,  was,  ao 
far  as  regards  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  as  perfect  a  tariff  as  any  that  we 
have  ever  had.  If  any  interest  was  depressed  nnder  the  tariff  of  1846,  it  was  the  iron 
interest.  I  do  not  helieve  that  this  interest,  as  compared  with  other  interests,  had 
sufficient  advantage  nnder  that  tariff;  yet  when  wo  compare- the  growth  of  the  country 
from  1840  to  1850  with  the  growth  of  the  country  from  1850  to  1860— the  latter  decade 
heing  entirely  under  the  tariff  of  1846  or  the  amended  and  greatly  reduced  tariff  of 
1857 — we  find  that  the  increase  in  our  wealth  hetween  1850  and  1860  was  equivalent 
to  126  per  cent.,  while  it  was  only  64  per  cent,  hetween  1840  and  1850,  four  years  of 
which  decade  were  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  known  as  a  high  protective  tariff,  but 
the  average  rate  of  which  was  about  70  per  cent,  below  the  existing  rate,  or  27  p*f 
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oeot.  under  the  taiiffof  1842  as  against  44  per  cent,  upon  all  importations  under  the 
present  tariff.  Onr  indostries  were  generally  prosperous  in  I860,  with  the  exception, 
possibly,  of  the  iron  iuterest.  This  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  on 
this  floor  during  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  of  1864.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  steel  industry  in  1860,  the  steel  manufacturers  in  1866,  memorializing  Congress 
Tor  increase  of  duties  on  steel,  stated  that — 

"  It  was  reserved  for  Pittsburgh  to  bring  about  the  first  substantial  and  enduring 
snccess  in  the  year  of  1860 ;  and  encouraged  by  our  example  numerous  establishments 
hsTs  sprung  into  existence,  as  already  indicated  in  this  paper.  This  shows  that 
under  the  rcTenne  tariff  of  1857,  which  imposed  only  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12  per 
cent,  on  steel,  a  substantial  success  was  achieved  in  the  steel  manufacture  in  I860.''  I 
have  read  the  language  of  the  memorial. 

I  regard  t^at  indorsement  of  the  act  of  1846  and  of  the  principles  of 
a  revenue  tariff  as  entitled  to  greater  considerai^ion  than  anything  I 
coold  say.  Hen.  Bobert  J.  Walker,  Mr.  Polk's  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
nry,  who  framed  the  tariff  of  1846,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people  of 
the  Uoited  States  on  the  30th  of  November,  1867,  in  which  he  took  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  contrast  its  principles  and  pro- 
visions with  those  of  the  present  system.  After  showing  what  amount 
he  thoQght  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Government  eco- 
nomically administered,  he  said : 

This  revenue  of  (244,000,000  a  year,  as  a  maximum,  I  would  derive  from  three 
sources  alone : 

1.  By  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

3.  By  an  excise  on  wines,  malt  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  tobacco;  abolishing  all 
other  internal  taxation. 

3.  By  a  tax  on  our  national  banks,  based  upon  just  and  fair  equivalents. 

A  tariff  for  revenue,  as  experience  has  shown,  instead  of  depressing  improves  all 
industrial  pursuits,  including  manufactures,  and  vastly  augments  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Under  the  tariff  of  1846,  as  shown  by  the  census,  our  wealth  increased  from 
1850  to  1860,  126.45  per  cent.;  whereas  from  1840  to  1850  the  increase  was  only  64  per 
cent.;  from  1830  to  1840,  42  per  cent.,  and  from  1820  to  1830,  41  per  cent.  So,  also, 
£rom  1850  to  1860  our  agricultural  products  increased  95  per  cent,  and  our  manufact- 
ures 87  per  cent.,  being  in  both  cases  nearly  double  any  preceding  ratio  of  increase. 
So,  also,  our  exports,  imports,  and  jevenue  nearly  tripled  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
and  onr  domestic  trade  rose  nearly  in  the  sune  ratio.  This  augmented  ratio  is  not 
the  reenlfc  of  increase  of  population,  which  from  1850  to  1860  was  less  than  36  per 
cent.  The  Irish  famine  was  supposed  by  my  opponents  to  account  for  the  increase 
the  first  year,  although  the  decreased  price  paid  abroad  that  year  for  oar  cotton 
nearly  equaled  the  additional  sum  paid  by  England  for  our  breadatuffs  and  provisions. 
But  the  next  year  and  the  next^  before  any  gold  had  reached  here  from  California, 
onr  exports  and  revenue  went  on  augmenting  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  rising  in  eight 
yeaiB  from  $22,000,000  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  to  $64,000,000  under  the  tariff  of  1846. 

I  think  Mr.  Walker  answers  fully  the  boast  of  the  great  feat  accom- 
plished by  the  Morrill  tariff,  by  <^  transforming  ad  valorem  duties  into 
speeific,"  in  the  following  sentence : 

There  is  another  insuperable  objection  to  the  specific  system,  namely,  that  it  un- 
necetsarily  and  invariably  taxes  labor  vastly  more  than  capital,  and  the  poor  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  the  rich,  upon  the  goods  consumed.  Under  the  nystem 
of  Qiecifio  dnties  of  bo  much  per  pound,  or  yard,  or  gallon,  etc.,  the  specific  duty  ia 
the  aai|ie.     The  rich,  who  purchase  the  costly  article  bearing;  only  the  same  specific 
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duty,  pay,  in  proporUon  to  valae,  4es9  thau  one-half  of  wliat  is  paid  by  the  poor,  who 
pOTohaee  a  ebeaper  and  less  costly  article.  If  we  take  all  the  cdsUy  articles  par- 
chased  by  the  rich  bearing  ander  the  present  tariff  the  same  specific  dnty  as  the  in- 
ferior article  bought  by  the  poor,  we  will  find  the  difference  against  them  exceeds 
$00,000,000  a  year.  Snch  is  the  immense  additional  tax  exacted  from  labor  under  the 
system  of  specific  duties. 

Think  of  the  injustice  of  a  system  under  which  the  laboring  man  pays 
90  per  cent,  tariff  tax  on  the  only  kind  of  blankets  he  can  afford  to  boy, 
while  the  wealthy  pay  less  than  60  x>er  cent,  tax  on  such  as  they  use 
and  in  like  proportion  for  all  else.  How  long  would  a  law  stand  in 
the  State  of  "Sew  York  that  taxes  the  residence  of  Mr.  Yanderbilt  or 
Mr.  Stewart,  worth  $2,000,000,  no  more  than  the  reddence  of  their 
coachman,  worth  $2,000  f  That  is  specific  taxation.  Ad  valorem,  or  a 
fair  per  cent,  tax  on  each  according  to  its  value,  is  the  system  adopted 
by  the  American  people  in  all  their  State  governmental  affairs,  and  is 
the  only  Just  system.  Mr.  Walker  but  expresses  the  views  of  all  dis- 
interested intelligent  men  when  he  says : 

Onr  present  system  of  taxation  is  the  most  onerous  ever  imposed  upon  any  people, 
and  is  utterly  destmctiye  of  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Our  present  tariff  is  most  unequal,  oppressive,  and  uxyust.  It  is  grievously  oner- 
ous upon  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  ship-building,  etc.  *  •  •  The  pres- 
ent tariff,  besides  the  tax  of  $150,000,000  a  year  upon  imports,  the  duties  on  wliich  aro 
paid  by  the  people  into  the  Treasury  in  gold,  exacts  another  tax  of  at  least  $350,000,000 
a  year  in  the  enhanced  prices  of  rival  protected  domestic  articles.  This  can  be  readily 
proved  by  comparing  the  prices  current  in  gold  of  such  domestic  articles  wiUi  the 
prices  of  similar  articles  produced  in  other  countries.  Thus,  the  tariff  taxes  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,000  a  year,  of  which  only  $150,000,000 
goes  into  the  Treasury,  and  the  remaining  $350,000,000  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
tected classes. 

Mr.  Walker  understood  too  well  the  real  purpose  of  thedamor  about 
protection  to  American  labor  and  the  wages  of  operatives  to  be  de- 
ceived by  it  He  knew  that  the  $850,000,000  of  taxes  taken  fromtiie 
Xieople  which  did  not  reach  the  Treasury  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
protected  classes,  and  not  into  the  pockets  of  their  operatives.  He 
made  a  great  report  to  Congress  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1848, 
which  I  wish  every  laboring  man  in  the  Unitcxl  States  could  read, 
whether  he  works  in  a  fiEMStory  or  on  a  fiEurm.  Even  Senators  would  be 
benefited  by  its  perusal. 

On  the  subject  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  Mr.  Walker  says : 

If  the  importation  of  protected  articles  would  rapidly  decrease  when  the  fovelga 
were  high  in  price  and  specific  dnties  operated  as  a  protection,  under  tiie  tariff  of 
1842  from  41  to  243  per  cent,  (per  Tahle  H,  compiled  from  Treasury  returns  in  1844), 
what  must  not  have  been  the  decline  of  importation  and  revenue  when  the  foreign 
article  fell,  as  it  has  in  many  cases,  50  per  cent.,  bringing  up  the  specific  duty  from 
41  to  82  and  from  243  to  436  per  cent,  t  This  facfc  illustrates  another  objection  to  the 
specific  duty,  namely,  that  although  it  professes  to  be  stationary,  it  is  in  faet  eon- 
stantly  augmenting  from  reduced  prices  of  foreign  articles.  Experience  proves  that 
from  improved  machinery,  new  inventions,  and  reduced  cost  of  production  the  lbr> 
eign  articles  are  constantly  diminishing  in  price,  while  the  specific  dnty 
unchanged  it  is  oontinrially  increasing  in  ratio  as  an  equivalent  ad  val<n^em,  aad 
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protection  AUgmentiog  every  year.  Tbus^^if  the  price  of  sagar  vras  G  cents  a  ponnd 
md  the  4aty  3  oents,  it  would  he  equal  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  but  if  the  price 
of  sugar  fell  to  3  cents  the  duty  would  have  risen  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  thus 
doubling  the  protection  and  continually  augmenting  with  decreasing  foreign  prices 
nntil  the  dnty  becomes  prohibitory  and  the  revenue  on  such  articles  disappears; 
whereas  the  ad  valorem  bears  under  all  changes  of  price  the  same  exaet  ratio  to  the 
oost  of  the  foreign  fabric,  imd  therefore  is  the  meet  Just  and  eqaal^^as  also  aeees- 
sarily  insuring  a  larger  revenue. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  case,  the  objections  to  the  specific  duties  as  a  permanent  sys- 
tem, with  a  view  to  revenue,  are  insuperable,  while  their  ui^  ust  operation  upon 
labor,  in  imposing  so  mnch  higher  duties  as  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  the  cheaper 
ttian  the  more  costly  qualities  of  goods,  can  not  be  kiecessfnlly  defonded. 

That  is  all  I  care  to  say  at  presunt  on  that  sabject. 

One  thoiisand  one  haDdred  and  thirty-six  pages  of  statements  made 
npon  all  sorts  of  subjects  before^  the  Senate  Finance  Ck>mmittee  have 
been  famished  to  me.  Even  that  mass  of  matter  contains  nothing 
taken  since  September  10, 1888.  There  may  be  1,100  more  pages  that 
I  have  not  yet  seen,  and  perhaps  the  comndttee  has  not  yet  had  it  all 
printed,  but  I  don't  propose  to  analyze  it,  or  to  attem^^t  to  go  over  it  in 
detail.  In  great  part  it  consists  of  the  deihands  of  men  for  specific 
dnties  and  increased  or  prohibitory  taxation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Oliver's 
statement,  on  page  125,  in  regard  to  steel  wire  rods,  when  he  was  de- 
manding specific  rates  instead  of  ad  valorem,  and  increases  of  duty 
which  should  amount  to  prohibition,  illnstrates  the  tone  of  all  of  them 
as  well  as  any  other.  The  following  few  lines,  which  I  insert  here, 
show  what  I  mean : 

Senator  Beck.  Therefore  the  specific  duty  at  that  time  was  somewhere  ahont  60 
to66f 

Mr.  OuvER.  Ahout  that,  I  thinlc. 

Senator  Beck.  That  is  what  I  wanted  yon  to  guess  at  if  you  can  not  tell  otherwise. 
Now  you  coniplalnof  a  reduction  from  60  per  cent,  down  to  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oliver.  We  do  most  emphatically  complain. 

Senator  Beck.  You  want  to  prohibit  foreign  competition,  so  as  to  control  the  home 
market  yourselves  f 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  our  position,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  it.  We  want  the 
home  market  to  be  supplied  by  the  home  manufacturers. 

Senator  Beck.  I  thought  so. 

While  I  don't  propose  now  to  go  into  the  question  of  trusts  or  the 
effect  of  tariff  taxation  in  their  formation  and  maintenance,  because 
that  is  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  as  a  separate  proposition 
and  will  donbtless  be  reported  upon  separately,  at  which  time. I  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  my  views  in  regard  to  them  and  the 
encooragement  that  tariff  taxation  affords  to  them,  still  I  can  not  for- 
bear referring  to  the  well-known  and  somewhat  notorious  cotton-bag- 
ging trust,  which  illustrates  how  the  tariff  sustains  and  protects  all  the 
others.  Congress  having  imposed  prohibitory  duties  upon  jute  and  the 
miuiufactnres  of  jute  used  for  cotton-bagging,  all  of  the  men  who  had 
by  law  secnred  a  monopoly  of  the  business  and  effectuaUy  excluded  all 
competition,  conspired,  or,  if  you  please,  combined  and  formed  a  trust. 
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baying  oat  the  smaller  concerns  and  leasing  others,  and  thns  throngfa 
the  trast  controlled  the  whole  prodact,  becaose  their  machinery  coald 
produce  in  two  years  more  than  the  country  ,coald  consnme  in  three, 
and  the  prohibitory  duty  had  made  foreign  competition  impossible,  as 
the  American  market  needed  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  cotton- 
^^^gV^e  produced  m  the  world.  This  combination,  thus  protected  in 
its  extortions  by  the  operation  of  our  tariff  laws,  almost  doubled  the 
price  of  the  cotton-bagging  product  to  the  consumers,  and  the  men  who 
thus  conspired,  after  concealing  the  facts  as  to  their  combination,  came 
before  the  committee  when  brought  back  after  their  action  had  been 
exposed  and  admitted  that  they  had  done  it  because  Oongress,  or  at 
least  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  seemed  determined  to  interfere  with 
their  monopoly,  and  they  proposed  to  make  the  most  out  of  it  while  the 
power  to  do  so  remained  in  their  own  hands. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  better  commentary  on  the  folly — ^I  might  per- 
haps use  a  stronger  term — of  such  protective  duties  as  destroy  competi- 
tion and  enable  men  to  combine  and  conspire  so  as  to  ruin  the  mass  of 
the  people  who  must  buy  from  them  as  the  cotton-bagging  monopolists 
admit  they  have  done.  A  feeble  pretense  was  made  in  committee,  and 
it  may  be  repeated,  that  it  did  not  hurt  the  producer  of  cotton  because 
the  bale  was  weighed  bagging  and  all,  and  the  price  was  so  much  per 
pound  for  the  whole  weight,  but  when  that  suggestion  or  assertion 
came  to  be  investigated  it  was  so  absurd  that  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  was 
one  of  the  men  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty  on  cotton-bagging,  agreed 
that  all  the  tare  was  in  effect  a  loss  to  the  producer,  as  shown  by  the 
short  extract  from  his  statement  which  I  make  part  hereof,  correcting 
.the  work  in  a  question  from  purchaser  to  producer: 

Mr.  Murdoch.  There  is  another  point  to  be  considered  abont  the  price  of  bagging. 
When  this  cotton  is  exported  to  Liverxiool  the  purchaser  of  the  cotton  on  the  other 
side  deducts  6  per  cent,  for  tare;  that  is,  he  deducts  from  a  500-ponnd  bale  90  potindi 
for  tore,  and  for  the  little  soiled  cotton  that  may  be  next  to  the  surface  of  the  bale. 
So  that  the  man  who  exports  the  cotton  does  not  pay  for  the  ties  and  bagging  at  alL 

Senator  Beck.  Who  pays  for  them  f  Somebody  pays  for  them.  There  is  6  per  cent, 
deducted  for  tare ;  who  pays  it  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  As  you  say,  somebody  pays  it. 

Senator  Beck.  Is  it  not  deducted  from  the  producer  always  t  It  mnst  be.  Erery- 
body  can  tell  that  as  well  as  you. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  It  is  the  same  way  when  they  ship  rice;  they  do  not  charge  for  the 
tierce. 

Senator  Aldrich.  In  this  country  who  pays  the  40  cents  if  it  is  reduced  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  suppose  it  would  go  to  the  planter. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  would  it  go  to  the  planter?  He  sells  his  cotton  for  the 
same  price. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Tes;  he  gets  the  same  price  for  his  cotton.  You  can  make  a  very 
nice  argument  about  it,  but  it  is  so. 

Senator  HiscocK.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  must  affect  the  price  of  cotton  T 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Every  article  of  commerce  is  put  up  in  packages,  and  nobody 
thinks  of  charging  for  the  packing.  Corn  is  put  up  in  bags;  meat  is  put  up  in  baxm 
or  hogsheads,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  nobody  charges  for  thorn;  rice  is  pot  up  ia 
tierces,  and  nobody  charges  for  the  tierces ;  the  same  with  cotton.    When  an  ariicli 
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is  sold  it  always  carries  the  cost  of  the  package.  But  when  a  planter  puts  450  pounds 
of  cotton  into  a  bale,  puts  the  bagging  and  ties  on,  and  then  has  475  pounds  of  stuff 
which  he  hauls  5  miles  to  market,  and  sells  475  pounds  at  10  cents  a  ponnd,  yon  can 
not  persuade  him  that  he  is  not  being  paid  for  his  bagging  and  ties.  You  might 
argpie  with  him  for  a  year  and  it  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  him. 

Senator  HiscocK.  He  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  that  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  establishing  the  price  of  the  article? 

Mr.  MUBDOCH.  No ;  but  of  course  that  is  so. 

I  desire  to  say  forther  in  regard  to  this  question  of  trusts  that  while 
so  much  was  being  said  about  the  whisky  trust,  especially  in  Ken- 
tucky, I  sent  a  note  to  John  M.  Atherton,  esq.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who 
was  the  president  of  the  Distiller's  Association,  asking  him  to  advise 
me  fully  as  to  whatever  trusts  existed  in  regard  to  Kentucky  whiskies, 
telling  him  that  I  desired  to  use  his  statement  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  or  to  have  him  examined  before  that  committee  if  necessary. 
He  was  at  Saratoga,  IS.  Y.,  at  the  time,  and  wrote  out  a  full  statement 
of  the  facts,  which  I  tendered  to  the  subcommittee  on  Finance  and  rer 
quested  its  publication  among  the  other  statements  which  they  were 
having  printed.  There  were  some  expressions  in  it  to  which  my  atten- 
tion was  called,  and  as  the  Bepublican  members  of  the  committee 
thought  that  it  contained  matters  they  did  not  care  to  publish,  it  was 
handed  back  to  me. 

Mr.  Atherton  came  to  Washington  on  a  summons  to  appear  before 
the  House  committee.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  submitted  it  to  him, 
and  he  modified  some  of  the  expressions  which  were  objected  to  or 
were  thought  improper  by  the  majority  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
said  to  Senators  Aldrich  and  Allison  that  I  would  attend  to  having 
that  communication  printed  myself,  as  there  seemed  to  be  some  reluct- 
ance on  their  part  to  make  it  part  of  the  general  evidence.  I  now  sub- 
mit it  as  an  appendix  to  this  report,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  printed 
along  with  it,  as  it  is  a  full,  fair,  and  complete  statement  of  the  truth 
by  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  one  who  is  better  informed  in  regard  to 
all  the  doings  and  operations  in  distilled  spirits  in  Kentucky  than,  per- 
haps, any  other  man  in  the  State.  The  political  suggestions  that  he 
g^w  fit  to  make  are  in  entire  accord  with  my  views,  and  therefore  I  ask 
that  the  letter  may  be  printed,  just  as  it  is  written,  as  part  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Jas.  B.  Beck. 


Saratooa,  N.  Y.» 
No.  98  Circular  Strbkt, 

July  23,  1888. 

Dkar  Senator  :  The  reports  from  Washington  point  to  the  passage  of  the  Mills 
bill  by  the  House.  This  eends  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  in  view  of  this  probability,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  snbmitting  to  you  the  facts  and  reflections  contained  in  this  com- 
manication.  To  avoid  all  confusion  I  will  try  to  keep  separate  the  facts  and  those 
observations  and  conclusions  which  in  my  Judgment  grow  out  of  the  facts,  but  which 
I  know  to  be  the  views  of  an  individual  and  nothing  more« 
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As  known  to  yon  Inm  a  distiller  of  and  dealer  in  Kentucky  whisky.  In  eommao 
With  ail  self-respecting  men  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic,  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all 
legislation  affecting  my  business.  But  apart  from  this  purely  selfish  oonsideraUon, 
as  a  citizen  of  this  country  I  again,  in  common  with  the  members  of  my  bnstnessy 
feel  that  interest  in  all  that  concerns  this  people  which  honest,  law-abiding  men  should 
feeL  Every  decent  man  in  the  liquor  trade,  Wholesale  and  retail,  must  experience  s 
sense  of  regret  that  statements  utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts  should  be  made  o& 
the  floor  of  Congress.  I  will  try  to  mention  some  of  these  statement*,  and  in  each 
case  give  you  an  honest  and  truthful  recital  of  facts,  evading  nothing  and  conceal- 
ing nothing. 

The  reports  of  debates  in  Congress  in  both  House  and  Senate  contain  charges  that 
there  exists  in  Kentucky  a  '*  whisky  ring'' — a  combination  organixeu  and  matDtaiBad 
for  making  money  in  any  and  every  way,  whether  fair  or  foul,  by  defrauding  the 
Government  and  by  proposing  and  aiding  legislation  out  of  which  money  is  to  be  mads 
by  this  alleged  ring.  It  is  unpleasant  enough  to  bear  that  part  of  such  an  accusation, 
made  in  Congress,  circulated  all  over  the  country,  and  preserved  in  the  Journals  of 
both  House  and  Senate,  to  be  read  by  generjitions  yet  unborn,  as  fixes  or  tends  to 
fix  upon  each  individual  distiller  and  dealer  in  Kentucky  his  sbare  of  the  criminality 
contained  in  such  a  charge.  But  this  mortification  is  deepened  by  the  fiust  that^nr 
public  men,  our  Bepresentatives  and  Senators,  our  State  officials,  our  citixens  of  emi- 
nence and  influence,  are  made  parties  to  this  <*ring,"  and  presented  to  the  public  ia 
the  light  of  its  agents  or  attorneys. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  that  it  is  untrue.  There  is  no  whisky  ring  in  Kentucky; 
there  never  has  been.  By  the  word  ''ring  "  1  mean  combination  of  any  and  all  kinds, 
making  or  seeking  to  make  money  in  any  way  except  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
whisky  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  Kentucky  and  in 
compliance  with  the  methods  of  honest  and  honorable  business  pursuits.  If  this  is 
true,  if  there  is  no  whisky  ring  in  Kentucky,  it  can  have  no  agents  and  no  part  in 
originating  or  shaping  legislation. 

I  embarked  in  this  business  in  1867,  and  have  been  continuously  engaged  in  it  to 
this  time.  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  distillers  and  dealers  of 
Kentucky.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  ring  could  exist  in  Kentucky  without  my 
knowledge.  But  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  it  was  the  wish  of  every  distUkr 
of  Kentucky  that  the  committee  of  the  House  investigating  trusts  would  take  up  the 
whisky  business,  and,  under  the  oath  of  witnesses,  get  the  facts.  Many  years  ago 
there  was  in  Kentucky  an  association  of  Kentucky  distillers  of  which  the 
membership  did  not  exceed  fifty.  Its  object  was  to  consider  trade  matters  «id  to 
cuss  such  provisions  of  law  and  proposed  legislation  as  affected  the  distilling  buaineBs 
of  Kentucky.  But  at  no  time  was  any  scheme  suggested  or  desired  for  evading  any 
law,  State  or  national,  or  for  controlling  the  business  by  rings  or  combinations.  Tlie 
internal-revenue  law,  enacted  mainly  in  1869,  was  in  many  respects  crude,  and  in  not 
a  few  extremely  technical.  It  was  designed  to  prevent  the  gross  frauds  on  the  rev^ 
enne  that  existed  prior  to  1869,  and  to  that  end  bad  the  approval  of  every  distiller  in 
Kentucky.  This  association  regulated  storage  and  other  purely  commercial  qneetiotas, 
and  the  only  part  undertaken  by  it,  of  any  moment,  in  national  legislation,  iraa  in 
the  effort  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  bonded  period,  and,  in  State  legislation,  in 
framing  a  law  by  which  whisky  was  taxed  as  other  property  in  Kentucky.  Then 
was  no  pool,  no  trust,  no  interference  by  one  distiller  with  the  business,  prioea,  or 
profits  of  another.  It  employed  Colonel  Wharton  as  an  attorney  in  Washington  in 
the  interest  of  the  bond-extension  bill,  but  violated  in  that  movement  no  haw. 
That  no  ring  existed,  that  nothing  secret  was  attempted,  that  no  effort  was  made  to 
evade  or  violate  law,  is  absolutely  certain.  In  1883  or  1834  this  association  was 
abandoned  by  the  distillers,  as  the  matters  about  which  it  had  been  mainly  conoemed 
were  settled  as  far  as  any  efforts  such  as  described  could  avail. 

This  was  followed  b^  a  movement  to  incorporate  a  company  under  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tacky,  with  a  view  solely  to  regulate  production  by  fixing  a  maxin^^m  quantitj  to 
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be  made  each  year  by  tJlie  different  diBtillers,  eaob  Axing  Mb  own  price,  selling  his 
own  prodnot,  and  oondnoting  bis  own  business.  But  tbe  moveinent  fiuled  and  was 
Yirtnally  abandoned. 

In  t)ie  late  spring  of  1887  a  migority  of  the  distillers  in  Kentucky  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  produce  no  whisky  from  July  1, 1887,  to  July  1, 1888.  This  agreement 
is  in  writing,  in  existence,  and  speaks  its  own  scope  and  intent.  A  similar  agree*- 
ment  is  now  under  consideration  in  Kentucky,  providing  for  a  restriction  of  tbe  pro* 
doction  in  Kentucky  fh>m  July  1, 1888,  to  July  1, 1889.  But  tbe  agreement,  if  made, 
is  by  tbe  yoluntary  action  of  each  distiller,  contains  no  provision  for  pooling  or  oon* 
solidating,  but  leaves  each  to  manage  his  own  business  in  his  own  way. 

All  these  movements  have  been  open  and  honest,  with  no  iJalse,  secret,  or  sinister 
purpose,  and  are  fully  set  out  in  writing  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  records  of  the 
Intemal  Bevenne  Department  show  the  arrests  or  seizures  in  Kentucky  for  violations 
of  law.  These  records  must  disprove  the  charge  of  fraud  attempted  or  accomplished 
by  Kentucky  distillers,  and.  I'  most  earnestly  ask  you  to  obtain  a  statement  on  this 
point  from  the  honorable  Cominissioner  of  Internal  Bevenue.  Tou  will  find  numer^ 
ons  Arrests,  proseoutioas,  and  convictions  for  "  moonshining"  in  Kentucky  and  for 
selling  liquor  without  license,  and  you  will  find  a  large  sum  expended  by  the  Grov- 
emment  in  Kentucky  for  protecting  the  revenue  from  snob  violations.  But  yon  will 
find  an  exceedingly  small  list  of  offenses  of  any  kind  by  the  registered  distillers  of 
Kentucky. 

No  effort  has  ever  been  made  in  Kentucky  to  combine  the  liquor  trade  for  political 
pnrpoees.  Many  engaged  in  the  trade  as  distillers  and  dealers  are  strong  Republicans 
and  TOte  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  trade  of  Kentucky  differs  in  the  matter  of  reducing  or  repe<mng  the  intemal- 
revenne  tax  as  other  people  difiior.  Many  desire  a  reduction  to  50  cents,  and  on  this 
point  there  is  not  mnch  difference  of  opinion,  as  less  money  would  be  required  in  the 
business  and  less  apprehension  felt  about  paying  taxes. 

If  the  trade  of  Kentucky  differ  in  politics  it  can  not  be  true  that  the  whisky  interest 
dominates  or  controls  the  politics  of  Kentucky,  as  has  been  charged  in  Congress.  . 

May.  I  not  ask  you,  if  these  statements  are  true,  why  Senators  and  Bepresentatives 
in  Congieas,  why  newspapers  and  public  speakers  repeat  the  charge  that  a  whisky 
ring  exists  in  Kentucky,  and  by  its  devilish  schemes  and  dishonorable  methods  de- 
fimuds  the  revenue  and  shapes  the  politics  of  Kentucky  t  If  the  charge  is  made  in 
good  faitb,  it  should  be  corrected,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  led  to  form 
very  unfavorable  opinions  of  the  Kentucky  distillers  and  dealers.  While  tbis  faith 
may  not  disturb  the  public,  it  is  unjust  to  the  individuals  ansailed,  and  must  degrade 
than  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  done  to  impair  the  standing  of  our  public  men 
or  to  weaken  an  inflnenoe  they  may  exert  in  tbe  discussion  of  public  questions,  it  is 
still  ui^ust.  Such  tactics  may  be  good  politics,  but  the  charges  are  false,  neverthe- 
leaa.  But  whatever  may  be  the  purpose — ^ignorance  or  politics — ^yon  will  confer  a 
fiavor  on  the  whisky  trade  of  Kentucky  if  you  will  at  least  flatly  and  positively 
deny  the  existence  of  any  whisky  ring  in  our  State,  past  or  present. 

To  give  you  such  information  as  will  explain  all  points  and  cover  the  entire  ques- 
tion, I  will  state  that  there  is  a  trust,  composed  of  distillers  mainly  north  of  the 
Ohio  Eiver,  and  of  a  few  distillers  in  Kentucky,  who  produce  spirits  and  non-aging 
whiaky.  The  office  of  this  trust  is  in  Peoria,  111.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  explain 
the  difference  between  spirits  and  Kentucky  bourbon,  or  what  is  meant  by  whisky 
for  Hging  by  storage  and  spirits  ma  de  for  immediate  use.  Tou  doubtless  know  al 
these  distinctions,  and  while  it  is  interesting  enough  as  either  a  scientific  or  commer- 
cial question,  it  is  foreign  to  my  purpose.  Nor  is  it  my  wish  to  lead  you  into  any 
refleciions  on  the  moral  questions  involved  in  the  liquor  traffic  If  tbe  business  is 
immoral,  and  on  this  point  each  must  form  his  own  conclusions  from  what  he  has 
h««y*^ff*>^^  done  or  seen  his  neighbors  do,  it  is  qaite  enough  to  bear  that  burden.  But 
)^  addition  to  tbis  char^^^  be  it  true  ox  false^  there  need  not  be  preferred  in  high 
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places  tlie  farther  aoousatioii  of  theft  and  conspiracy  and  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
usual  term  of  whisky  ring.  All  the  statements  on  this  subject  in  the  foregoing  yoa 
can  accept  as  true. 

Now  it  may  be  said  in  support  of  the  whisky  ring  charge,  in  the  flAce  of  the  fixe- 
going  factSy  l^at  nothing  of  a  criminal  or  semi-criminal  meaning  is  intendod,  and  the 
intent  may  be  to  charge  that  Kentucky  whisky  (and,  for  that  matter,  all  domeetie 
whisky)  is  protected  by  the  internal  revenue,  and  enabled  by  that  protection  to  exist 
and  grow  rich,  and  the  charge  has  been  made  that  a  whisky  trust  had  sprang  up 
under  the  internal-revenue  law  and  the  tariff  duties  on  imported  liquors. 

As  before  stated  in  this  communication,  there  is  north  of  the  Ohio  River  a  whiskj 
trust,  which  embraces  all  the  distillers  of  spirits  and  cheap  domestic  whisky,  except 
two  houses,  one  at  Cincinnati  and  one  at  Chicago ;  but  I  am  unable  to  find  how  or  in 
what  way  the  internal  tax  or  tariff  duties  has  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this 
trnst. 

(1)  Spirits  and  their  kindred  products  made  by  the  trusts  are  used  as  soon  as  made, 
and  certainly  do  not  remain  in  bond  for  any  considerable  period  of  time.  These 
spirits  are  never  tax-paid  and  stored  as  tax-paid  whisky.  So  the  tax  is  paid  by 
the  trust  houses  as  the  spirits  are  made  and  withdrawn  for  consumption.  The  buyer 
and  consumer  speedily  pay  this  tax,  and  it  is  in  novrise  a  burden*to  the  trost  houses; 
nor  can  it  be  a  benefit.  If  the  spirits  were  stored  for  age,  and  unfit  for  use 
until  aged,  a  strong  combination,  able  to  pay  the  heavy  tax  of  90  cents  and 
carry  the  tax-paid  stock,  would  likely,  or  at  least  theoretically,  have  an  advantage 
over  their  weaker  competitors.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  and  men  or  firms  of  small 
means,  of  means  enough  to  build  a  distillery  and  buy  grain  enough  to  operate  it  oo, 
can  make  and  sell  spirits  so  far  as  the  tax  money  is  involved,  as  it  is  always  covered 
by  a  draft  on  shipments  made  generally  as  soon  as  the  spirits  are  barreled.  There 
is  no  advantage  from  the  internal-revenue  law  to  spirit  distillers  in  a  trust  or  out  of 
it,  and  any  house,  no  matter  how  smaU,  can  as  readily  obey  the  requirements  of  the 
law  as  the  largest  one.  There  is  the  same  commercial  advantage  in  favor  of  a  large 
spirit  distillery  that  exists  in  favor  of  a  large  manufactory  of  any  kind  over  a  small 
one,  less  expense  per  unit  of  products  in  the  large  one  than  the  small  one.  I  meui 
business  expense  with  which  the  law  can  have  nothing  to  do.  This  statement  appliee 
to  Kentucky  whisky,  bat  in  a  modified  way ;  the  tax  of  90  cents  is  paid  at  ths  end 
of  the  three  years'  bonded  period  on  all  whisky  not  previously  withdrawn.  This 
tax  thus  becomes  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Kentucky  products  (and  also  on  all  whisky 
carried  for  age  beyond  the  three  years).  And  this  burden  certainly  outweighs  any 
advantages  that  can  ever  result  from  combinations  in  the  fine  whisky  bustnees.  So 
instead  of  a  benefit  even  to  fine  whisky,  the  tax  of  90  cents  is  such  a  burden  to  &ue 
whisky  that  the  great  majority  of  distillers  and  dealers  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
tax  reduced  to  50  cents.  The  records  of  the  internal  revenae  will  show  the  number 
of  distillers  in  existence  in  the  United  States  and  this  record  will  further  show  the 
large  number  of  very  small  distilleries  that  certainly  exist  under  the  present  law. 
The  distillers  of  fine  whisky,  or  at  least  very  many  of  them,  would  regret  to  see 
the  internal-revenue  law  repealed  in  full  so  far  as  it  applies  to  distilled  spirits,  for 
the  reason  that  the  marks  affixed  under  the  law  serve  to  identify  the  goods,  and 
IS  a  guaranty  to  the  buyer  and  ultimately  to  the  consumer  of  the  quality. 

Many  distillers,  also,  of  all  grades  of  distilled  spirits  can  not  understand  how  a  tax 
inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  can  be  collected  by  the  States.  Kentucky 
could  impose  a  gallon  tax  of  25  cents  if  the  United  States  tax  of  90  cents  was  re- 
X>ealed,  and  thus  support  the  State  government,  provided  other  grain-growing  States 
Imposed  the  same  tax.  But  Texas,  for  instance,  would  object  to  enriching  Kentucky 
in  this  way.  To  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  local  license  would  be  increased,  and 
thus  each  State  gets  its  full  share  of  this  tax.  But  to  this  the  reply  must  be  made  that 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  more  uniformity  in  license  than  in  the  gallon  tax.  I 
state,  then,  objections  that  many  whisky  people  have  to  the  entire  repeal  of  the  whisky 
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tax  as  the  real  and  honeet  objections  £rom  a  trade  stand-point.  And  it  is  better  tbat 
real  and  honest  objections  should  be  stated  than  that  the  trade  be  charged  with  secret 
if  not  dishonest  motives  for  their  position  of  this  subject. 

On  the  broader  question  of  taxation,  and  apart  from  the  selfish  interest  each  has  in 
his  own  business,  the  whisky  trade  differ,  as  do  other  people — some  for  tariff  reform 
and  some  for  protection — some  Indorse  the  Saint  Louis  platform^  while  others  indorse 
the  Chicago  doctrine. 

(2)  Do  tariff  duties  as  now  laid  benefit  the  whisky  business  in  any  way  and  aid  in 
the  formation  of  trusts!  Most  certainly  not,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  grain-growing  country  in  the  world,  and  furnishes  the 
cheapest  grain  of  all  kinds  for  all  pu  rposes.  If  there  were  no  tariff  duties  and  no 
internal  tax  on  liquors  (distilled)  there  could  be  no  interference  with  American  prod- 
ttots  by  imported  goods.  In  Europe  potatoes  are  used  to  a  large  extent  for  whisky 
or  spirit  making,  but  the  product  is  not  good,  and  could  not  at  a  less  price  compete 
with  grain  product.  This  is  too  plain  and  too  well  known  to  permit  of  argument. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tariff  duties  were  reduced  or  repealed  and  the  internal  rev- 
enae  repealed  there  would  be  a  large  export  trade  in  alcohol  aud  spirits.  This  trade 
is  now  greatly  restricted  through  the  legislation  of  foreign  countries,  as  you  know. 
So  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  influence  of  the  tariff  in  fostering  trusts  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  there  is  and  can  be  no  connection  between  the  internal  revenue  pr  the 
tariff  and  the  formation  of  trusts  in  whisky.  Nor  does  either  the  tariff  or  internal 
revenue  give  any  advantages  to  the  whisky  trade  or  to  the  large  over  the  small  dis- 
tilleries. It  is  true  that  the  internal  tax  iuduces  people  residing  in  moantaln  regions 
to  engage  in  moonshining,  but  it  does  not  and  can  not  benefit  the  registered  distiller 
who  pays  his  tax. 

The  price  of  grain,  which  is  fully  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  spirits  or  whisky  when 
made,  the  character  of  the  water,  the  price  of  coal  or  fuel,  the  price  of  staves  or  bar- 
rels, the  cost  of  transportation  to  market—these  facts  locate  the  places  whore  distill- 
ing will  exist  to  any  extent. 

This  is  no  defense  of  trusts,  whisky,  or  other w  ise.  It  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact 
intended  to  show  the  relation,  if  any,  that  exists  between  the  intemal-revenne  law 
and  the  tariff  and  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits.  (By  distilled  spirits  I  mean 
l^in  product,  for  the  entire  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  liquors  would  affect  grape  brandy, 
I  expect,  but  never  bring  it  in  competition  with  grain  products.) 

In  the  discussion  of  tariff  as  a  political  or  financial  question  the  whisky  tax  is  an 
important  factor.  It  is  so  because  of  the  large  sum  collected  annually  from  tbat  tax, 
and'  which  renders  less  taxation  on  other  things  practicable.  If  the  assertion  is  made 
that  the  tariff  now  In  force  encourages  trusts  or  combinations,  it  is  no  sufficient  an- 
swer to  say:  "  Look  at  the  Kentucky  whisky  trusts,"  waiving,  in  view  of  the  forego- 
ing facts,  that  Kentucky  has  no  trust  nor  any  combination  akin  to  trosts,  and  never 
had.  And  admitting,  as  there  is  a  Western  whisky  trust,  the  answer  is  yet  totally 
insufficient.  If  the  country  was  full  of  whisky  trusts,  thetr  existence  does  not  and 
can  not  depend  on  the  tariff  nor  on  the  internal  tax.  There  is  and  can  be  no  com- 
petition with  American  grain  spirits  in  United  States  by  imported  spirits.  Two 
or  more  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right ;  if  trusts  are  wrong  and  injurious,  and  If  they 
exist  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  strictly  domestic,  the  fewer  of  them  the  better. 
If  the  tariff  encourages  trusts  in  articles  made  abroad,  and  competitive,  if  admitted 
at  a  lower  range  of.  prices,  the  remedy  can  not  be  found  in  pointing  to  trusts  not 
affected  by  the  tariff.  All  trusts  resting  upon  the  tariff  must  be  reached  through 
the  tariff,  while  the  trusts  in  domestic  goods  not  affected  by  the  tariff,  must  be 
reached  by  entirely  different  legislation.  This  legislation  must,  by  the  rate 
of  tariff  or  internal  tax,  widen  the  field  of  competition  if  trusts  are  to  be 
controlled  or  rendered,  by  commercial  values,  impossible  or  harmless.  This  must 
be  done,  unless  there  can  be  enacted  and  enforced  a  statute  prohibiting  trusts  of 
all  kinds.    The  latter  remedy  is  one  full  of  complications,  and  possibly  of  restrio- 
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tions,  in  directions  where  no  evil  can  result.  It  is  safer  and  more  in  accord  with  oor 
governmental  doctrines  to  let  commercial  laws  regulate  trade  than  make  the  attempt 
hy  statnte.  Yon  once  stated  in  the  Senate  that  the  tariff  fostered  trosts,  and  the 
force  of  the  charge  was  met  by  referring  to  whisky  trusts,  etc.  Does  the  tariff  fovt/et 
trusts  was  the  question  you  raised.  It  does  Just  so  far  as  it  restricts  competition. 
A  trust  is  an  agreement  among  competitors  by  which  competition  is  suspended,  and 
80  far  as  law  works  this  result,  it  aids  and  abets  the  purposes  of  a  trust.  Then,  is  it 
not  possible  for  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  of  a  certain  article  to  form  a 
trust  t  It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  for  the  number  adds  to  the  difficulty,  and  a 
difference  of  conditions  renders  the  agreement  well-nigh  impossible.  The  farmers  of 
the  .United  States  cannot  form  a  trust  because  of  their  numbers  and  the  difference  in 

■ 

their  conditions.  Then,  again,  it  will  be  said  the  only  remedy  for  the  total  extinction 
of  trusts  effected  by  the  tariff  is  in  free  trade,  and  a  suggestion  to  fight  the  tariff 
trosts  by  reducing  the  duty  will  be  charged,  if  carried  to  it«  logical  results,  as  lead- 
ing to  free  trade  in  all  competitive  articles  and  in.  collecting  all  tariff  dues  from 
articles  not  produced  in  this  country.  But  however  sound  this  chai^  may 
appear  in  theory,  it  is  not  sound  in  practice,  for  if  the  markets  of  this 
country  in  competitive  force  are  turned  over  to  another  country,  the  same 
danger  of  trusts  would  at  once  arise  in  that  country.  This  is  true  if  one  country 
needs  protection  against  another  country ;  that  is,  if  the  principle  of  protection  is  a 
true  one  and  based  on  facts,  to  destroy  the  industries  kept  alive  by  it  is  to  again 
abridge  competition.  The  only  result  that  would  follow  would  be  a  transfer  of  the 
trusts  from  one  field  to  another.  Or  instead  of  a  manufacturer's  trust  in  this  country, 
we  would  ha70  an  agent's  trust,  representing  foreign  manufacturers.  The  point-to 
be  reached  is  to  induce  competition,  and  to  do  this  the  largest  number  of  factories 
should  be  encouraged — the  tariff  so  reduced  as  to  accomplish  this  result.  If  the  tarifi 
is  so  laid  as  to  equalize  costs  of  production,  protect  labor  and  the  capital  invested — for 
one  is  useless  without  the  other — then  the  best  result  has  been  obtained  that  is  pos- 
sible through  the  force  of  competitive  laws.  A  policy  of  restriction,  as  proposed  in 
the  Chicago  platform,  leads  unerringly  to  the  encouragement  of  trusts,  and  if  that 
doctrine  is  applied  it  will  have  the  Qovernment  actively  engaged  in  three  direotioiis: 
Collecting  revenue  until  the  prohibitory  point  is  reached,  to  be  given  back  to  the  people 
or  spent  in  extravagant  ways ;  levying  a  tariff  on  articles  not  produced  in  this  country 
when  the  prohibitory  point  is  reached,  such  as  tea  and  coffee ;  and  thirdly,  in  enact- 
ing and  enforcing  a  law  to  squelch  the  trusts  and  monopolies  built  up  under  the  re- 
strictive system. 

.  As  I  understand  the  Saint  Louis  platform,  it  contemplates  the  maintenance  of  our 
factories  and  the  protection  of  our  labor  upon  such  basis  as  will  hinder  trusts,  if  not 
destroy  them,  and  give  to  the  people  the  money  unjustly  made  by  combinationa,  in 
addition  to  that  now  collected  by  the  Government  in  excess  of  its  reqnirementa.  Tlus 
will  induce  competition  and  give  new  life  to  business,  while  it  at  least  curtails  the 
bounties  of  the  trusts  and  combinations. 

Does  not  the  United  States  census  give  the  increase  in  workingmen  as  well  as  tits 
increase  in  population  t  My  belief  is,  if  this  country  is  restricted  to  the  home  market, 
as  proposed  by  the  Republicans,  the  labor  element  will  increase  in  greater  ratio  than 
consumption  and  the  existing  evils  will  be  augmented  year  by  year.  We  must  con- 
sider the  increasing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  new  industries  or  of  making 
money  rapidly  in  our  country.  This  will  add  to  the  working  element,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  must  vastly  outgrow  the  consuming  ability  of  the  people  other 
than  workingmen,  for  the  latter  is  a  large  consumer  of  the  product  of  his  own  labor, 
and  can  not  be  benefited  by  taxing  himself  directly  or  indirectly.  Then  our  pubUo 
lands  will  soon  be  occupied  and  this  outlet  largely  curtailed.  So  all  the  agencies  at 
work  conspire  to  increase  the  manufacturing  working  force  at  a  greater  ratio  Uian 
the  consuming  force  outside  this  working  force.  If  this  is  true,  a  policy  of  sosk 
restriction  as  the  Republicans  propose  will  bring  this  country  like  unto  a  great 
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boiler  without  a  safety-valye  and  in  whioh  the  steam  is  made  fiister  than  nsed^  and  a 
destraetiye  explosion  mnst  fbllow.  This  constantiy-inoreasing  snpply  of  rnosde 
mnst  compete  with  itself  and  lower  its  own  value  if  pent  up  in  this  conntry. 
The  true  polioy  is,  keep  all  of  oar  markets  not  for  trusts  and  monopolies  to  rob,  but 
for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  get  all  the  outlet  we  can.  To 
this  end  let  in  raw  material,  for  on  this  there  has  been  little  labor  expended,  and  of 
all  manner  of  wealth  none  can  lie  still  until  future  generations  need  it  with  so  little 
expense  and  so  little  detriment  to  the  people  as  raw  material.  God  made  it,  or  makes 
it  every  day,  and  even  in  the  case  of  wool,  the  grass  furnished  by  rain  and  snushine 
does  the  work,  and  in  it  is  but  little  of  human  sweat,  toil,  or  risk. 

And,  as  I  once  before  wrote  you,  it  is  no  answer  to  the  demand  for  tariff  reform  to 
point  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country.  The  country  has  wonderful  resources, 
and  has  increased  despite  our  civil  war  and  its  enormous  taxation.  As  long  as  the 
country  was  thinly  populated,  lands  at  our  doors  to  be  fenced  and  cultivated  at  will, 
and  our  immense  trunk  lines  of  railroad  to  build,  we  were  bound  to  grow.  Bat 
we  are  rapidly,  bom  as  our  nation  was  in  the  full  glory  of*  the  nineteenth  century 
with  all  Europe  to  fill  up  with,  becoming  an  advanced  people.  We  had  no  boyhood, 
and  our  years  of  middle  life  will  be  comparatively  few.  We  must  look  quickly  to 
all  the  ailments  that  beset  the  maturer  age  of  a  nation.  We  must  continue  to  grow 
rich  and  honeetly  distribute  that  increase  as  far  as  law  and  justice  can  ga 
Yours,  truly, 

J*  U.  Athxrtoh. 

Hon.  Jams0  B.  Bbck, 

U.  8.  8€nat$. 
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OoiQnTTEE  ON  Finance, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washingtouy  J).  0.,  May  26, 1888. 

The  Bobcommittee  met  at  11  a.  m.  PreseDt,  Senators  Allison  (chair- 
man),  Jones,  Hi8cock,.yoorhees,  Beck,  and  Harris. 

Mr.  Charles  Brice,  the  president,  and  Mr.  Kadford,  the  secretary,  of 
the  National  Oommittee  of  Oold  and  Silver  Beaters,  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  presented  the  following  petitions: 

Nbw  York,  May  24, 1888. 
To  lft«  ktmwrdbU  Finance  Committee  of  Senate : 

8x118:  We,  the  nnderaigned,  citizens  of  th&  United  States,  and  as  a  committee  repre- 
seotine  the  gold  and  silver  beaters  throngbont  tbe  country,  would  respectfully  present 
the  following  facts  for  vonr  consideration : 
Tbe  present  duty  on  imported  gold-leaf  is  $1.50  per  pack  of  506  leaves. 
The  cheapness  of  labor  in  Europe  is  an  element  of  so  great  disadvantage  to  tbe 
American  gold  and  silver  beaters  that  we  aro  unable  witn  tbe  present  low  duty  to 
earn  more  than  $11  per  week  of  sixty  hours. 

Yoa  will  perceive  tbe  great  difference  by  tbe  following  scale  of  wages  paid  in  this 
country  ana  in  Germany: 

Marks. 
Germany: 

1  melter  and  flatter 25.00 

1  catcher  and  2  assistants  (girls) 28.80 

3  shoder  beaters  and  2  girl  assistants 57.60 

16  mold-beaters,  at  16  marks  60  pfennigs  each 268.80 

4  fillers  (girls),  12  marks  10  pfennigs  each 48.40 

4  brimers  (girls),  12  marks  10  pfennigs  each 48.40 

21  cutters  (girls),  13  marks  each 263.00 

Total 740.00 

or  leas  than  $180,  producing  220,800  leaves  of  gold. 

Tbe  svstem  is  altogether  different  in  the  United  States,  but  the  cost  to  produce 
2SCLB00  leaves  wouldamouut  to  $795. 

We  earnestly  ur^e  that  you  foster  the  art  of  gold-beating  in  this  country  by  increas* 
infftbe  duty  on  gold-leaf  to  $2.50  per  pack  of  500  leaves. 

While  the  use  of  bronze  or  Dutcn  metal  in  leaf  has  grown  to  a  considerable  extent 
doriug  the  last  few  years,  there  is  not  a  single  leaf  manufactured  in  this  country, 
owingto  the  low  rate  of  duty. 

In  Fiirtb,  Bavaria,  a  metal-beater  will  beat  8,400  leaves  per  day,  and  he  only  re- 
ceives 20  marks  per  week  for  first-class  work. 

The  European  manufacturers  in  Augsburg,  Fiirtb,  and  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  are 
able  to  place  their  goods  here  so  cheap  that  it  is  impossible  to  manufactur  eany  in  this 
eoimtry. 

We  think  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  imitation  leaf  nbould  not  be  taxed  suifi- 
eieoUy  to  permit  it  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  as  it  would  furnish  employ* 
meot  and  support  to  several  thousand  people. 

Tour  petitioners  would  most  respectfully  suggest  further,  that  to  euable  tbe  Amer* 
jieHH  workman  to  bei^t  Patch  metal  ia  lea^  the  duty  be  increased  to  30  cents  per  100 
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leaves  instead  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  at  present,  so  that  bronze  or  Dntc& 
metal  in  leaf  that  is  produced  by  prison  and  pauper-paid  labor  in  Euro^  cab  not 
oompete  with  the  labor  of  Aree  American  workmen. 

We  also  urge  that  you  recommend  an  increased  daty  on  bronze  powder  to  85  cents 
per  ponud  on  all  imported  powder. 

And  year  petitioners  bein/yc  auxions  to  lay  all  the  facts  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee and  knowing  that  it  is  impossible  to  fully  explain  in  writing  the  pecaliaritics 
of  gold  and  rootal  bating,  we  most  earnestly  reqnest  that  yon  will  grant  us  the  privi- 
lege  of  apperrinf^  bofore  you  to  state  our  case  more  fully,  and  having  struggled  for 
years  to  obtrJn  relief  through  Congress,  we  feel  we  can  not  do  justice  to  those  we 
represent  without  a  personal  explrnaMon  to  your  honorable  committee. 
With  all  due  respect,  we  submit  the  foregoing  for  your  consideration. 
Trusting  you  will  suntain  us  in  our  conoTusions, 
YoorSy  reiBpeotfully  and  troly, 

Charlvs  Brick, 
President,  262  W,  39<*  Street,  New  York. 

Edwin  Radford, 
Secretary f  29  Sullivan  Strt^,  New  York, 

Francis  Krklt, 
TreaaureTf  538  W.  bOth  Street,  New  York. 


lb  the  Congrtse  of  the  United  Siatee,  the  Senate  and  the  Bouee  o/BepreeentaiUfeef  ae 

aembled : 

Tour  humble  petitioners,  praying  for  relief  as  the  gold  and  silver  beaters  of  the 
United  States,  showeth — 

(1)  The  pitiful  condition  of  the  above  trade,  with  a  view  to  adopt  a  remedy  by  an 
increased  duty  being  levied  on  the  understated  articles,  gold-leat^  bronze  or  Dutch 
mi'tal  in  leaf  aud  powder. 

(2)  Gold-beaters  for  several  years  have  been  compelled  to  work  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  wages  owing  to  foreign  competition ;  that  many  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their 
trade,  as  they  could  not  earn  a  subsistence. 

(3)  We  are  an  organized  body  and  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  our  present  condition  is  not  the  result  of  home  competition. 

(4)  Your  petitioners  beg  to  call  your  earnest  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  condition 
it  even  more  deplorable  now  than  it  was  one  year  ago,  when  we  were  compelled  to  p«ti< 
tion  Congress  to  rfTord  us  relief  by  raising  the  duty  on  gold-leaf,  bronze  or  Dutch 
metal  in  leaf  and  powder. 

(5)  The  importation  of  the  above  mentioned  articles  continues  to  increase  to  an 
alarming  extent,  as  the  annnal  report^ of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  shows. 

(6)  It  is  a  fact  that  the  importation  of  gold-leaf  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1887  laas 
increased  more  than  100  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

(7)  Our  wages  are  exceedingly  low,  as  you  can  Judge  by  the  fact  that  oar  union 
only  demands  $11  per  week  of  sixty  hours'  labor. 

(8)  Gold-beaters  earn  less  wages  now  than  they  did  before  the  war,  owing  to  the  ex* 
oessive  competition  from  European  manufacturers. 

(9)  Whereas  the  duty  on  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  (which  is  taxed  only  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  although  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture  cost  35  per  cent,  to 
import)  is  shown  to  be  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  $110,187.30,  and  for  the  fbl* 
lowing  year  the  amount  has  increased  to  (135,372. 

(10)  We  are  also  desirous  of  pointing  out  the  fact  that  during  the  years  mentioned 
below  the  value  of  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  and  powder  imported  was — 


Year. 


1880 
]881 
1882 
1888 
1884 


Amount. 


$245,064 
273,883 
345, 310 
385,848 
473,607 


Year. 


Amooat. 


1885 

1886 

1887 

Making  a  total  In  eight  yearn  of 


♦347,  Jt» 
A5&.115 


«.»4.ai 


(11)  We  would  further  desire  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  n« 
bronze  or  Dutch  metal  iu  leaf  manufactured  in  this  country,  not  because  we  are  un- 
able to  manufacture  the  article,  but  because  we  can  not  compete  with  the  for&i|pi 
workmen  and  earn  living  wages. 
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(12)  We  estimate  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  valae  of  imported  bronze  or  Datch 
metal  in  leaf  and  powder  is  consumed  in  labor  and  profit. 

Therefore,  taking  th6  amount  as  before  stated,  viz  (3, 234, 293. 00 

Deduct  yalue  of  metal  used  and  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  etc 646,  b58. 60 

2,587,4.34.40 
Amount  of  duty  paid 504.627.00 

Amount  of  profit  and  labor  lost  to  the  workmen  of  this  country,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  employers  and  workmen  in  Europe 2, 082, 807. 40 

(13)  The  European  manufacturers  of  bronze  and  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  and  powder 
have  virtually  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  those  articles.  So  long  as 
the  duty  is  so  small  it  is  impossible  for  American  workmen  to  compete. 

(.14)  We  would  further  desire  to  state  the  fact  that  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf 
IB  displacing  gold-leaf  in  this  country  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  that  articles  gilt 
with  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  are  being  sold  to  the  public  and  represented  as  gilt 
with  gold-leaf. 

(15;  So  that  the  genuine  gold-leaf  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country  is  super- 
seded by  the  imitation  article  that  is  wholly  manufactured  in  Europe,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  American  industry. 

(16)  We  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  facts  that  we  are  informed,  through  relia* 
ble  authority,  that  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  is  manufactured  in  some  prisons  in 
£urope. 

(17)  Having  stated  facts  drawn  from  official  reports,  you  will  readily  see  that  the 
importation  of  gold-leaf  this  year  is  more  than  double  that  of  last  year. 

(16)  Your  memorialists  earnestly  urge  that  you  foster  the  art  of  gold-beating  in  this 
country  by  increasing  the  duty  on  gold-leaf  to  $2.50  per  pack  of  500  leaves. 

(19)  And  also,  to  increase  the  duty  on  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  to  a  specific 
duty  of  30  cents  per  100  leaves,  and  to  increase  the  duty  on  bronze  powder  to  25  cents 
per  pound  on  all  bronze  powders,  so  that  American  workmen  may  be  enabled  to  open 
up  an  important  industry  in  the  United  States  without  being  compelled  to  compete 
with  the  prison  and  pauper-paid  labor  of  Europe. 

(20)  And  for  which  your  humble  petitioner!*,  representing  the  workmen  of  the  differ- 
ent cities  where  gold-beating  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  will  ever  pray. 

Dated  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January,  1888. 

C.  Brice,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  F.  Keely,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  A.  McQueen,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  E.  Radford,  New  York,N.  Y  ;  II.  P.  Caldwell,  Philadelphia.  Pa.i 
A.  Kennedy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  G.S.  Kiel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  A.  Greei^ 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  C.  W;  Forbush,  Boston,  Mass. ;  G.  C.RusseU,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  G.  W.  Harris,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  O'Brien,  Boston,  Mass. ;  H.  Fitzger- 
ald, SpriugHeld,  Mass. ;  F.  A.  Gruss,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  G.  L.  Blaydon,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  F.  A.  Gropn,  Hartford, Conu. ;  A.  Mil tner,  Jersey  City,N.  J.; 
W.  Jones,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  L.  Keller,  JerHey  City,  N.  J. ;  L.  F.  Reeves, 
Cincinnati, Ohio;  C.  Mullen, Chicago, IIL ;  W.  Petersohn, Chicago, 111. ;  J 
Kingswood,  Chicago,  lU. 


STATEMENT  OF  HB.  CHAELES  BEIGE. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  your  business  t 

Mr.  Bbice.  I  aui  a  gold  and  silver  beater. 

Senator  Allison.  You  have  presented  two  petitions  here. 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  Yon  have  stated  that  you  wish  to  add  something. 
Will  you  state  very  briefly  what  you  propose. 

Mr.  Bbice.  I  had  prepared  a  statement  which  J.  was  going  to  read, 
but  1  will  cut  it  short.  Several  years  ago  I  appeared  before  the  Tariff 
Ck>inmis8ion  in  relation  to  this  matter.  At  that  time  I  did  not  say  any- 
thiDg  in  regard  to  the  Dutch-metal  leaf  because  the  quantity  that  was 
iniiM>rted  then  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  it  has  been  for 
several  years  past.  We  were  then  suffering  the  low  duties  on  gold-leaf, 
bat  the  importation  has  still  increased.  Gold-leaf  is  manufactured  in 
^leveo  States,  New  York,  Peansylvania,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Massa- 


. 
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cfansettSf  GoDDecticut,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Galit'ornia.  Some  years  afterwards  the  subject  came  up  before  (.'ongress. 
I  did  not  come  on  myself,  but  we  sent 'in  petitions  and  bad  friends 
liere  that  were  looking  after  our  interests.  Olrcumstances  did  not  per- 
mit our  committee  to  come  on  at  that  time*  There  was  an  increase  in 
the  committee.  I  think  Mr.  Bandall  was  then  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  was  an  increase  given  to  us,  but  when  the  committee 
made  its  report  1  believe  it  was  stricken  out.  Previous  to  1883  the 
amount  of  metal  leaf  imported 

Senator  Ali.ison.  You  have  given  those  figures  in  your  petition.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them.  ^ 

Mr.  Bbige.  I  suppose  not,  as  you  have  the  petition.  The  wages  that 
we  are  receiving  to-day  are  at  the  rate  of  $11  per  week.  That  is  the 
union  rate  of  wages  and  is  exactly  what  we  received  previous  to  the 
war.  Some  few  years  previous  to  that  it  was  a  little  higher.  During 
the  war  of  course  the  wages  advanced  a  little.  We  did  not  dare  to  ad- 
vance and  keep  up  with  many  other  industries,  because  we  were  afraid 
of  importations  interfering  with  us.  After  the  war  was  over  several 
years  matters  got  depressed,  everything  became  very  dull  and  there  was 
competition  at  home  and  we  were  obliged  to  come  down  still  lower. 
Several  years  afterwards  matters  improved  and  there  was  quite  a  run 
of  this  gold-leafl  At  that  time  the  demand  for  the  metal-leaf  was  not 
quite  so  great.  We  then  got  an  advance  and  were  in  hopes  we  would 
be  able  to  hold  it.  It  was  slightly  over  the  present  rate  of  wages.  I 
suppose  we  enjoyed  that  advance  about  eighteen  months  and  then  the 
importations  began  coming  in  so  rapidly  and  interfering  with  os  that 
in  order  to  keep  the  majority  of  our  men  employed  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages 
we  were  forced  to  come  down.  Then  the  metal-leaf  was  also  on  the  in- 
crease and  it  has  steadily  increased,  as  you  can  see  by  our  report,  from 
1880  until  the  present  year.  It  has  so  materially  interfered  with  gold- 
leaf  that  it  has,  I  was  going  to  say  completely,  but  not  quite  that,  it  has 
to  a  great  extent  replaced  the  gold-leaf. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  the  Dutch-metal  leaf. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  is  the  Dutch-metal  leaf. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  it  used  for  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  For  decorating  purposes.  It  is  used  for  sign  purpoaes. 
and  they  use  it  on  books,  albums.  Bibles,  pictures,  and  everything  of 
that  sort. 

Senator  Allison.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold-leaf  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  Yes.  They  have  a  patent  English  varnish  which  they 
apply  to  it  which  gives  it  a  beautiful  luster  after  it  is  burnished,  eto. 

Senator  Yogbhees.  It  is  comparatively  cheap  as  regards  gold-leaf, 
is  it  not! 

Mr.  Bbige.  Yes,  sir;  it  is,  but  after  we  get  a  generation  educated  np 
so  as  to  understand  it,  its  effect,  etc.,  then  we  begin  to  do  a  little  better 
on  gold-leaf.  In  the  meantime  the  present  generation  is  using  this 
metal-leaf  and  we  are  suffering. 

Senator  Voobhees.  What  is  the  metal-leaf  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  The  German-metal  leaf,  an  imitation  of  gold-leaf.  It  is 
got  up  in  the  same  style,  only  not  all  booked.  It  costs  a  little  more  to 
have  it  booked. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  It  is  not  as  durable  as  gold-leaf  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  it  distinguishable  from  gold-leaf  by  the  eyet 

Mr.  Bbigk.  No,  sir.  I  will  show  you  some  of  the  genuine  gold.  When 
they  apply  the  Dutch-metal  leaf  to  any  picture-frame  or  any  fine  book 
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aud  pat  the  English  patent  varnish  on  it  it  requires  an  expert  to  tell 
the  difference  between  that  and  genuine  gold.  I  will  pass  some  speci- 
mens of  gold  around  and  you  may  see  them.  [Submits  specimens  of 
gold-leaf  to  the  committee.]  When  you  come  to  look  through  genu- 
ine gold-leaf  you  can  almost  read  a  newspaper  through  it,  but  you 
can  not  do  that  with  the  Dutch-metal  leaf.  You  can  not  see  through 
that.  Those  who  are  not  experts  in  order  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  two  will  use  acids.  A  gold  beater  is  not  obliged  to  do  that,  because, 
in  order  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  two,  he  takes  it  in  this  way 
and  looks  through  it  [illustrating].  I  have  here  some  gold-leaf  which 
you  can  see  right  through.  It  is  twenty-three  carats,  and  something 
over,  fine.  If  you  attempt,  however,  to  look  through  any  part  of  this 
pack  of  metal  which  I  have  here  you  will  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter. 

Senator  Allison.  What  does  the  Dutch  metal  costt 

Mr.  Bbioe.  About  90  cents  a  package  of  500  leaves,  I  think. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  Is  it  a  product  of  Holland  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  is  manufactured  in  a  number  of  places  in  Germany, 
Fiirth,  Nuremberg,  etc.    It  was  originally  manufactured  in  Belgium. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  package  of  this  composition  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  have  named  the  retail  rate  of  the  importer  and  submit 
the  bill  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Allison.  Does  this  bill  refer  to  the  package  you  have  pro- 
duced t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  The  cost  of  that  was  95  cents. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  is  the  cost  here  today. 

Senator  Allison.  With  duty  added  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  With  duty  added ;  the  retail  price  to>day.  There  is  the 
bill  as  we  received  it. 

Senator  Allison.  How  many  leaves  are  probably  in  this  package  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Five  hundred  leaves  is  what  they  guaranty  in  that 
package. 

Senator  Allison.  A  package  of  500  leaves  costs  you  95  cents  retail 
iB  New  York. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Habbis.  Is  that  metal  manufactured  here  at  all  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Not  a  particle  of  it. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  does  the  corresponding  gold-leaf  costt 

Mr.  Bbioe.  The  rate  it  was  sold  at  to-day  was  $7  per  pack  of  500 
leaves. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  Then  there  is  the  difference  between  95  cents 
and  $7. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  is  this  metal  leaf  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  is  75  per  cent  copper  aud  25  per  cent,  spelter.  The 
gold-leaf  is  within  a  carat  of  being  pure  fine  gold. 

Senator  HisoooK.  For  gilding  pur^ioses  is  one  practically  just  as  good 
as  the  other  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  You  can  gild  with  the  Dutch-metal  leaf  and  make  it  look 
▼ery  good  and  it  will  answer  for  a  few  months ;  but  when  the  air  gets 
at  it  and  you  handle  it  a  little  it  will  discolor.  The  gold-leaf  with  any 
kind  of  care  will  last  tbr  years.  The  house  I  am  employed  in  used  to 
supply  people  200  packs  a  month  in  the  book-binding  trade,  and  to  day 
they  supply  them  with  35  to  50  packs  a  month,  and  the  balance  used  is 
the  Dutch-metal  leaf.  Many  of  the  houses  abroad  are  sending  their 
books  into  the  market  here  with  this  metal-leaf  on  them. 
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Senator  Allison.  That  is,  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  books  f 

Mr*  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir.  Our  manufacturers  here,  in  order  to  compete 
with  them,  have  to  resort  to  the  same  means  and  to  use  ^his  metal-leaf, 
^e  consequence  is  that  the  houses  we  are  employed  in  have  been  usio^ 
the  metal-leaf  instead  of  the  gold-leaf.  Houses  that  used  to  ase  two 
and  three  hundred  packs  a  mouth  of  gold-leaf  have  got  down  to  between 
fifty  and  one  hundred  packs  a  month. 

Senator  Allison.  Why  are  you  called  gold-beaters  t  Does  that  io* 
dicate  the  process  f 

Mr.  Bbioe*  It  indicates  the  process.  We  have  several  processes 
which  we  go  through.  The  skins  that  we  beat  the  gold  out  in  are  very 
tender,  and  it  requires  an  amount  of  intelligence  equ^  to  tliat  for  any 
other  art  or  business.    Webster  defines  ours  as  an  art. 

Senator  Haekis.  Your  avocation  is  to  convert  the  solid  metal  into 
the  leaf! 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Tes,  sir.  Our  employers  buy  the  solid  metal  and  pnt  in 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  silver,  22  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Senator  Allison.  To  the  ounce  of  gold? 

Mr.  Bbioe.  To  the  ounce  of  gold.    Then  they  run  it  through  steel 
rollers  into  a  ribbon  about  three  or  tour  times  the  length  of  this  room. 
Then  it  is  weighed  out  to  the  men,  fifty  pennyweight  to  each  man, 
who  cut    it  up   into  pieces,  m'aking   about   180    piei^es.    The  first 
process  is  a  new  patent  that  has  been  gotten  up.    The  pieces  are  about 
3  inches  square,  or  a  little  under,  and  we  beat  them  out  and  lay  them 
in  batches,  25  or  50,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  cut  them  in  fonr  qoarters, 
making  4  times  180.    The  next  process  is  the  shoder.    The  shoder 
originally  was  a  mold  made  from  these  skins  taken  from  the  intestines 
of  a  bullock — vulgarly  speaking,  the  bum  gut — cleaned  and  fixed  op 
in  frames  and  cut  in  various  sizes.    After  they  have  been  pretty  weU 
worked  out  then  we  get  them  down  by  shodering.    That  is  the  sec- 
ond process.    We  take  about  7  pennyweights  off  and  reduce  it  all 
the  time.    The  next  is  the  mold.    The  mold  takes  a  leaf  pretty  near 
as  large  as  the  sample  1  show  the  committee,  each  mold  holding  900 
skins.    We  fill  the  molds  out  of  that  shoder  and  start  with  180  piec^es, 
and  we  wind  up  with  about  3,000  leaves,  at  least  we  put  in  2,7(fo  any- 
how.   We  always  have  a  surplus  over,  pretty  near  3,000  leaves.     When 
the  last  process  is  through  you  can  read  a  newspai>er  through  the  leaf. 
Then  we  send  it  to  the  cutting-room,  and  the  girls  cut  it  up.    The  grirls 
get  2^  C€$nts  a  book,  25  leaves  in  each  book.    They  have  a  little  cutting- 
wagon,  as  we  call  it.    They  cut  the  sheets  3|  inches  square.    They  gel 
50  cents  a  pack  for  cutting  a  pack  of  20  books.    In  Germany  they  get 
15  cents  a  pack. 

Senator  Voorhees.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  a  practical  |K>int 
we  want  to  arrive  at.  Whereabouts  do  you  want  help  t  Where  do 
you  want  protection  1  Do  you  want  protection  against  this  cheap  com- 
modity, metal-leaf  f 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  little,  also,  on  the 
gold-leaf,  because  the  amount  imported  is  so  very  large.  We  want  to 
be  able  to  make  higher  wages. 

Senator  Vooruees.  I  can  see  how  that  may  be,  but  is  there  any  feas- 
ible or  practicable  way  by  which  we  can  shut  out  the  competition  of  the 
other  stuff  against  you  1  It  would  take  a  duty  that  would  be  prohibi- 
tory, it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Let  me  ask  a  question  to  supplement  the  question 
of  Senator  Voorhees.  The  moment  you  put  a  high  duty  on  this  Dnt4sh- 
metal  le^f  then  it  is  going  to  be  manufactured  here. 
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Mr.  BbIce.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  fact. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Tb6  moment  you  put  a  protective  duty  upon  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  you  run  rif?ht  into  it  lierc.  Then  the  gold  leaf  lias 
got  to  stand  the  comparison  and  test  as  a  business  matter  against  the 
metal-leaf* 

Mr.  Brice.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Yoobhees.  You  can  not  help  it  at  all.  It  has  got  to  be 
made  here  if  it  is  not  sent  liere  from  abroad. 

Senator  Aijjson.  The  present  duty  ou  Dutch  metal  is  10  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Bbice.  YeSf  sir ;  and  on  gold-leaf  there  is  a  specific  duty  of  $1.50 
for  500  leaves  3|  inches  square. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  the  equivalent  specific  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  500  leaves  of  Dutch  metal  f  Ninety-five  cents  is 
the  retail  cost  of  500  leaves.  What  is  the  cost  of  500  leaves  of  that 
metal  in  Germany  f 

Mr.  Brige.  The  principal  thing  is  the  labor. 

Senator  Allison.  Very  well  j  but  what  is  the  cost  t  Of  course,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  these  are  of  a  particular  sizet 

Mr.  Brige.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  Now  what  is  the  cost  of  500  leaves  of  Dutch  fhetal 
in  Germany  t  The  bill  you  have  submitted  shows  that  500  leaves  cpst 
95  cents  h^re  at  retail.    That  is  with  the  duty  paid,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Brige.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Transportation  and  manufacturer's  profit  also. 

Senator  Allison.  Transportation  is  not  an  imi)ortant  item. 

Senator  Harris.  I  suppose  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much,  but 
still  it  is  an  item. 

Mr.  Brice.  The  cost  would  run  between  40  and  50  cents,  but  it  is  a 
difVcult  matter  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  importer  in  conversation  just 
what  the  cost  is.    That  is  where  our  principal  trouble  has  been. 

Senator  Allison.  But  you  can  tell  something  about  it.  It  would  prob- 
ably amount  to  45  or  50  cents. 

Mr.  Hadford.  Yes,  sir, or  less;  taking  all  the  different  classes  that 
are  imported.  There  is  some  sent  in  that  they  call  the  elephant  leaf. 
I  think  that  will  retail  for  50  cents  a  pack. 

Senator  Yoorhees.  Have  you  formulated  in  your  petition  exactly 
what  you  want 

Mr.  Brige.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  I  would  like  to  get  from  you  as  near  as  I  can  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  500  leaves  of  this  Dutch  metal  at  the  place  of 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Radford.  The  box  here  contains  5,000  leaves. 

Senator  Allison.  Of  Dutch  metjU  t 

Mr.  Radford.  Of  Dutch  metal.  This  metal  leaf  I  purchased  the  day 
before  we  came  here  for  $5— the  whole  package.  They  would  not 
divide  100  leaves  for  us,  and  I  was  compelled  to  take  it  all.  I  paid  $5 
for  the  5.000  leaves  of  Dutch  metal. 

Senator  Allison.  Where  did  you  buy  it  t 

Mr.  Radford.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Allison.  Did  you  buy  of  a  retailer  f 

Mr.  Radford.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  had  been  there  in  the  morning  and  did 
not  like  to  ask  him  for  another  invoice,  because  I  thought  he  was  eyeing 
me.  We  have  reason  to  believe  the  importers  are  watching  us.  They 
have  seen  our  proceedings^  and  we  have  reason  to  know  they  have  their 
eyes  on  us. 
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Senator  Allison.  Can  joa  not  give  us  approximately  the  <x)6t  of 
that  metal  on  the  other  side  t 

Mr.  Radford.  No  j  I  can  not.    We  do  not  know  how  to  get  at  it. 

Senator  Allison.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  the  Dutch-metid  leaf  is 
labor  t 

Mr.  Badford.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  is  about  16  cents. 

Senator  Allison.  In  6,000  leaves  t 

Mr.  Kadfobd.  Not  more  than  that.  The  remainder  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  labor  and  the  profit. 

Mr.  Bbigb.  a  gentleman  started  in  business  in  East  New  York  ei^t 
years  ago  to  manufacture  this  Dutch-metal  leat  He  was  paying  his 
men  $9  per  week.  I  have  here  a  sworn  statement  from  him.  He  was 
getting  $1.25  a  pack  at  that  time.  The  importers  came  in  competition 
with  him  and  got  him  down  to  75  cents.  They  did  this  in  the  coarBe 
of  a  few  months^  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  to  go  out  of  basinees. 
He  states  that.  He  does  not  state  here,  although  we  know  it,  that 
after  he  went  out  of  the  business  they  went  back  to  the  original  rates, 
$1.25.  We  presume  if  we  are  wiped  out  of  existence  the  experience 
will  be  the  same  with  gold-leaf;  that  the  importers  will  go  back  to 
the  priginal  rate,  and  make  the  consumer  pay  it  as  usual.  The  man 
who  makes  this  affidavit  swears  to  what  I  have  stated  with  that  one 
exception,  but  he  admits  that  is  the  fact  also. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  in  respect  to  the  Dutch-metal  leaf,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  now  a  silver-beater.  He  has  turned  his 
attention  to  silver.  He  would  have  had  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  men 
to  about  $5  a  week  to  compete  with  the  other  business.  It  is  true 
today  that  through  competition  with  the  importers  the  rates  are  lower 
than  they  were  eight  years  ago. 

The  affidavit  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brice  is  as  follows ; 

Statement  of  Charles  TFiesekeL  residing  at  126  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Brooklyn,  Long  Imlmni 

y.  T. 

Kew  York,  January  27, 1868. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  started  the  mannf^tnre  of  bronze  or  Datch  metal  in  leaf 
eight  years  ago. 

1  sold  the  leaf  for  $1.25  per  pack  of  500  leaves  3|  square.  The  importers  then  aold 
for  |L.20  and  they  oontiniied  to  undersell  me  until  I  was  compellea  to  seU  as  low  as 
75  cents  per  pack,  and  1  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon  the  manufacture  of  bronxe 
or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  entirely. 

The  wages  I  paid  my  men  to  beat  the  leaf  was  $9  per  week,  and  the  wages  they 
pay  for  the  manufacture  of  bronza  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  in  FUrth,  BaYaria,  in  90 
marks,  or  less  than  f5.10  to  a  first-class  workman. 

Charles  Wisskkki. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  ISSti, 

C.  W.  C.  Dl  HKH. 
Notary  Public  for  Kings  County^  N.  Y. 

I  think  I  gave  yon  a  statement  that  Mr.  Mills  asked  from  me.  I  had 
a  little  conversation  with  him.  His  committee  answered  our  oomma- 
nication  and  stated  at  that  time  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  a  hear- 
ing to  any  industry  as  yet.  I  have  one  of  t))e statements  here.  I  have 
also  a  statement  given  by  a  German  on  the  cost  of  manti£actQiiiig  a 
certain  number  of  leaves  in  Germany  and  a  statement  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  union  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  same  number  in 
America. 


The  statements  refen^d  to  by  tbe  witness  are  as  follows : 

New  York,  May  22,  1888. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  oost  to  manafaotnre  2!iH),000  leaves  of  gold  at  the  union 
xate  of  wages  paid  throaghoat  the  United  States  is  $i9b, 

Alex.  McQueen, 
President  of  the  Gold  Beaters^  Union. 

Sworn  before  me  this  22d  day  of  May,  1888 

Joseph  E^  Muhliky, 
Notary  Puhlio,  Hew  York  County^ 


0 


Scale  of  wages  paid  in  Oermany/or  ike  manufacture  of  gold  UaJ* 

Marks. 

1  melter  and  flatter 25.  W) 

1  catcher  and  2  assistants  (girls) *. 2S.80 

2  sboder  beaters,  and  2  assistants  (girls) • 57.60 

16  mold  beaters,  at  16.80  marks  each 268.80 

4  fillers  (girls),  12.10  marks  each 48.40 

4  brimers  (girls^  12.10  marks  each, .     4H.40 

21  cutters  (girls)  13  marks  each 263.00 

Total 740.00 

(Prodncing  220,800  leaves  of  gold. ) 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Robert  Henke, 
75  Grand  street^  New  York. 

8wom  before  me  this  22d  day  of  May,  1888. 

Joseph  K.  Muhliny, 
Notary  Public,  New  l^ork  County, 

Mr.  Beicb.  I  have  tio  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  this  metal-leaf  is 
sold  for  gold-leaf  to  people  who  are  not  experts  and  do  not  know  the 
difference. 

Senator  Allison.  Ton  say  there  is  nobody  now  in  the  United  States 
making  this  Dutch  metal  t 

Mr.  Brice.  Not  at  present  to  our  knowledge.  We  have  made  in- 
quiry throughout  the  United  States  from  all  our  representative  men. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  the  process  of  manufacture  a  secret  ? 

Mr.  Brice.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Harris.  It  can  be  manufactured  here  t 

Mr.  Brice.  Oh,  it  can  be  manufactured  here  3  yes,  sir.  There  is  some 
machinery  required. 

Senator  Beck.  I  suppose  the  same  process  that  makes  the  genuine 
irill  make  the  imitation  f 

Mr.  Brice.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  and  second  processes  we  can  put  ma- 
chinery on.  That  relieves  us  of  a  little  hard  work,  because  it  is  a  harder 
metal.  That  machinery  our  employers  can  put  up  in  less  than  sixty 
days ;  in  thirty  days,  in  fact. 

Senator  HiscocK.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  the  gold  genuine  and  the 
Dutch  metal  imitation.  It  is  a  new  industry.  That  is  all  there  is  about 
it.  « 

Mr.  BfiiCE.  It  is  a  uew  industry. 

Senator  HiscocK.  In'other  words,  they  have  gone  to  work  to  find  a 
substitute  for  gold-leaf,  which  is  being  manufactured  and  imported  into 
this  country,  and  have  fixed  upon  a  combination  of  copper  and  spelter. 

Mr.  Brice.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscock.  It  is  imported  here  into  this  country  as  copper  and 
spelter,  and  so  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned  generallyi  unless  there  is  a 
llnuid  perpetrated,  it  is  sold  as  copper  and  spelter. 
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Senator  Allison.  It  is  uot  sold  as  gold-leaf. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  verj  mach  saved 
by  using  the  imitation. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  There  is  a  difference  between  95  cents  and  $7  in 
cost.    It  has  driven  the  gold-leaf  ont  of  existence. 

Senator  Jones.  If  it  looks  just  as  well  what  difference  does  it  make  1 

Senator  Hiscogk.  That  is  oue  of  the  points. 

Senator  Begk.  I  suppose  the  same  difficulty  would  exist  if  the  Datch* 
metal  leaf  was  made  hero. 

'  Mr.  Bbioe.  That  might  be  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  is  g^ier- 
ally  the  case,  but  I  have  «no  doubt  it  is  the  case  in  some  instances. 
People  are  not  posted.  With  many  of  our  people  this  is  an  article  of 
luxury,  and  when  you  get  to  a  ^ouse  where  they  know  what  they  are 
dealing  in  you  will  find  the  genuine  gold-leaf. 

Senator  Begs.  In  other  words,  this  is  really  what  you  want:  The 
peopleof  this  country  are  getting  this  Dutch  leaf  so  cheap  that  yon 
want  us  to  impose  a  tax  upon  it  so  that  you  can  stand  it.  You  want  us 
to  put  on  a  tax  that  will  enable  you  to  compete  with  that  Dutch  leaf. 

Mr.  Bbige.  We  would  like  to  have  a  sufficient  duty  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  manufacture  it  here.  As  I  said,  a  number  of  our  men  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  business. 

Senator  Beok.  You  are  not  making  it  and  you  have  not  made  it. 

Mr.  Bbige.  But  it  has  been  made,  as  I  will  show  you. 

Senator  Begk.  I  thought  you  said  it  had  not. 

Mr.  Bbige.  Not  for  seven  years  past ;  not  a  particle  has  been  made. 

Senator  Begk.  Your  complaint  is  that  they  ai-e  selling  it  very  cheap 
to  the  people  who  want  the  Dutch  metal  to  put  on  their  books  and 
around  their  picture  frames ;  people  who  can  not  afford  to  buy  gold,  bat 
want  something  tUat  looks  pretty.  You  would  like  to  have  ns  put  on 
such  a  tax  that  they  will  have  to  pay  twice  what  they  are  now  paying, 
and  then  you  will  make  it  for  them.    Is  not  that  about  itf 

Mr.  Brige.  Well,  if  we  have  sufficient  tax  on  it,  and  the  people  will 
have  it,  all  we  want  is  an  opportunity  to  manufacture  it  here. 

Senator  Begk.  That  is  about  the  way  it  works. 

Senator  Jones.  I  should  think  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  leaves.  I  would  suppose  that  if  there  was  moist- 
ure in  the  atmosphere  it  would  affect  the  Dutch  metal  so  that  it  woald 
not  endure  long.  The  gold-leaf  will  endure  until  it  wears  off.  It  strikes 
me  the  other  metal  will  snffer  from  oxidation. 

Mr.  Beige.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Jones.  Does  experience  show  that  this  imitation  leaf  that 
the  Dutch  make  lasts  as  long  as  the  gold-leaf  f 

Mr.  Bbige.  Oh,  it  will  not  last  as  long. 

Senator  Jones.  What  happens  to  it ;  does  it  wear  out  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  After  the  varnish  begins  to  wear  oft'  it  tarnishes  and  be- 
comes dark  and  discolored.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  pec^e 
who  know  pretty  well  what  the^'^  are  doing  when  they  purchase  it,  suid 
they  use  it  for  decorating  purposes;  for  instance,  in  the  building  of  a 
house,  which  they  sell  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  good  enough  to  sell  on  t 

Mr.  Bbige.  Yes.  While  this  is  going  on  we  are  suffering.  The 
American  people  want  it,  and  we  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  mann- 
facture  it.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  many  of  our  men  have  been 
forced  away  from  their  business,  there  not  being  work  enough  for  them 
all  in  the  business. 

Senator  Allison.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  productioQ  of 
gold-leaf  r 
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Mr.  Bbiob.  To-day,  I  suppose  about  eleven  handred  men;  I  think  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  hundred.  There  are  a  number  of  boys  and  women 
besides. 

Senator  Aixison.  Where  t 

Mr.  Bbice.  Throughout  the  United  Stylos.  I  think  there  are  about 
fhat  many  now. 

Senator  Allison.  You  also  ask  here  for  an  increase  of  duty  or  for  a 
duty  on  brgnze-powder  t 

Mr.  Bbiob.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  another  industry  that;  we  can  turn  our 
attention  to. 

Senator  Allison.  What  is  bronze-powdert 

Mr.  Bbice.  After  beating  this  material  up  they  can  clean  the  edges 
and  turn  that  surplus  into  bronze-powder.  It  is  beat  up  in  a  mold  and 
after  it  is  beat  out  at  the  edges  and  the  edges  cleaned  down  they  turn 
that  into  the  bronze-powder.  They  have  the  machinery  to  make  a  very 
fine  powder. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  bronze-powder  used  fort 

Mr.  Bbice.  They  use  it  for  decorating  purposes  through  buildings 
and  the  like  of  that.  ^ 

Senator  Allison.  Is  it  imported  at  all  now  1 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  large  quantity  imported  in  the 
last  two  years ;  $400,000  dollars'  worth  last  year. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  you  remember  the  present  duty  on  bronze- 
powder  t 

Mr,  Bbice.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

Senator  Allison.  Ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Bbice.  Ad  valorem. 

Senator  Allison.  Take  5,000  leaves  of  gold-leaf  such  as  you  have 
mentioned.  What  amount  of  bronze-powder  would  there  be  as  the 
residuum  of  that  work  f  In  other  words,  how  many  leaves  would  it  take^ 
for  example,  to  make  a  pound  of  bronze-powder? 

Mr.  Bbice.  Out  of  the  gold-loaf  t 

Senator  Allison.  Yes;  out  of  the  gold-leaf. 

Mr.  Bbice.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  you  have  what  is  called  bronze-powder  from 
the  gold-leaf  at  all  t 

Mr.  Bbice.  Oh,  we  have  some. 

Senator  IIiscocK.  In  the  manufacture  of  gold- leaf  what  per  cent,  of 
your  material  goes  into  the  gold-leaf  and  what  percent,  into  the  bronze- 
powder  t 

Mr.  Bbice.  I  can  not  say  exactly.  There  is  very  little  gold-bronze 
powder  used.  The  gold  leaf,  of  course,  is  a  large  quantity  compared 
with  the  other.    The  powder  is  principally  from  the  composition. 

Senator  Allison.  From  Dutch  metal  t 

Mr.  Bbice.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  gold-powder 
used. 

Senator  Allison.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  percentage 
of  Dutch-metal  bronze-powdert 

Mr.  Bbice.  There  is  about  twice  the  amount  of  the  bronze-powder 
imported. 

Senator  Habbis.  Can  you  tell  what  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
gold-leaf  is  material  and  what  percentage  is  labor  t 

Mr.  Brice.  There  are  4  pennyweights  6  of  gold  in  a  pack  of  20  books. 
That  is  $4.25  worth  of  gold  in  the  package  of  500  leaves. 

Senator  Jones.  What  are  the  500  leaves  worth? 

Mr.  Bbice.  They  are  selliag  today  for  $6.90.  I  know  parties  that 
bftve  bought  recently  for  that. 
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Senator  Jones.  How  mach  is  the  gold  worth  that  is  in  them  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  The  gold  is  worth  $425. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  there  would  be  what  else? 

Mr.  Bbioe  There  is  50  cents  a  pack  fbr  cutting,  to  tiie  girls. 

Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  about  30  per  cent,  labor  then  f 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  mean  $6.90  is  the  price  of  the  manufact- 
urers t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  is  the  retail  rate. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  manufacturers'  rate  t 

Mr.  Brioe.  The  cost  of  manufacture. 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  like  to  have,  if  you  can  give  the  figures,*  the 
exact  cost  of  the  production  of  a  package  of  gold-leaf;  I  mean  the 
exact  cost  of  the  material  and  the  exact  cost  of  the  labor  that  enters 
into  it. 

Senator  Allison.  Of  500  leaves. 

Mr.  Brioe.  That  would  be  $4.25  for  the  gold-r-that  is  really  the 
amount  of  gold  in  it;  $L.25  for  beating,  to  the  journeymen ;  50  cents  to 
the  girl  who  cuts  it;  25  cents  for  wear  and  tear. 

Senator  Harris.  That  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery  1 

Mr.  Brioe.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  molds  that  we  beat  these  oat 
in.  As  I  explained  to  you  they  are  very  delicate — the  intestines  of  a 
bullock.  Then  there  are  about  20  books,  and  about  18  or  20  oents  for 
them. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is*  actual  cost,  without  taking  into  acoooot 
the  capital  invested  in  the  machinery  and  plant. 

Mr.  Brioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  The  labor  that  enters  into  it  is  the  beating,  the  cut- 
ting, and  the  booking  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  We  have  to  prepare  our  skins  with  gypsum  in  ord^*  that 
the  gold  shall  pass  over  without  adhering. 

Senator  Harris.  Ton  have  an  item  of  25  cents  for  wear  and  tear  f 

Mr.  Brioe.  We  will  put  that  all  into  the  labor. 

Senator  Harris.  But  whether  you  can  legitimately  put  it  all  into 
the  labor  or  not  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Brioe.  Some  years  ago  my  employers  used  to  sell  the  old  molds 
and  get  $20  apiece  for  them  to  be  used  in  beating  metal-leaf.  2^ow  our 
employers  tell  us  they  get  three  or  four  dollars.  We  could  take  the  molds 
and  turn  them  into  the  metal-leaf  beating.  All  the  employers  have 
got  to  do  is  simply  to  get  a  couple  of  steel  hammers  to  give  us  the  first 
and  second  processes.  Wo  could  not  earn  much  more  than  we  have 
been  earning  by  the  week,  but  all  the  year  round  we  would  have  more 
employment,  because  if  the  American  people  here  run  on  the  metal-leaf 
we  vrill  turn  our  attention  to  that,  and  then  when  they  begin  to  run  on 
the  gold-leaf  we  can  change  and  turn  our  attention  to  that. 

Senator  Jones.  You  particularly  asked  for  an  increase  of  the  duty 
on  bronze-powder. 

Mr.  Brioe.  Well,  we  would  like  to  have  it  6n  this  metal-leaf  partic- 
ularly, and  if  possible  something  on  the  gold-leaf,  because,  as  yoa  see, 
the  importation  since  we  got  the  present  wages  of  $11  per  we^k  has 
more  than  doubled. 
Senator  Allison.  You  are  an  actual  beater  t 
Mr.  Brioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  You  are  one  of  the  men  who  received  wages  t 
Mr.  Brioe.  Yes,  sir:  I  am. 

Senator  Allison.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  at  this  business  t 
Mr.  Brioe.  Well,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  years  that  I  left 
it  on  account  of  my  health,  I  have  been  at  it  since  1853. 
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Senator  AixisoN.  It  is  a  trade,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Bbicb.  It  is  a  trade.    Webster  defines  it  as  an  arb    We  call  it  a 
trade;  laUor  work. 
Senator  Allison.  It  is  a  mechanical  indnstry. 
Mr.  Bbicb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  It  requires  knowledge  and  skilL 
Mr.  Bbioe.  It  does,  sir.    I  will  not  say  it  reqnires  more  thaif  any, 
bat  it  requires  eqnal  to  any  intelligent  mechanic  in  this  conntry  in  any 
other  industry. 

Senator  Allison.  You  say  there  are  about  1,100  of  these  gold-beat- 
ers! 
Mr.  Bbige.  I  think  so ;  between  ten  and  eleven  hundred  to-day. 
Senator  Allison.  That  does  not  include  the  girls  who  are  cutting  f 
Mr.  Bbioe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  not  skilled  labor,  although  of  course  it  re- 
quires*a  little  experience  and  knowledge  in  making  up  these  books. 
That  is  done  by  girls. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  They  give  six  weeks  to  learn  it  in  many  cases.  If  you 
like,  the  secretary  will  read  some  statistics  of  the  importations.  It 
will  take  but  a  short  time.  A  business  like  ours  requires  a  great  deal 
of  brain- work.  As  I  say,  those  molds  are  very  delicate  tiiiat  they  beat 
the  gold  leaf  in,  and  if  you  have  one  under  the  hammer  and  one  in  the 
press — we  have  to  put  them  in  presses  to  press  the  dampness  out — 
while  we  are  beating  on  one  we  must  keep  our  attention  on  the  other, 
because  if  we  overheat  it  and  spoil  it  it  is  $45  out  of  our  i>ocket.  We 
bave  got  to  pay  all  damages  to  molds  and  losses  of  that  kind,  and  all 
we  get  is  $11  a  week.    That  is  the  union  rate  to-day. 

Senator  HisoooK.  When  did  they  first  commence  to  import  Dutch 
metal  into  this  country  so  as  to  practically  compete  with  you  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  has  really  been  done  for  I  suppose  at  least  ten 
years  or  more.    Eight  years  ago  I  may  say  anyhow. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  I  inquire  as  to  the  time  when  it  commenced  as  an 
earnest  competition  to  affect  you  materially.  I  do  not  mean  when  tliey 
first  commenced  to  bring  it  in  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  has  been  so  for  the  last  seven  years. 
Senator  Hiscook.  Dees  your  petition  state  the  wages  of  the  gold- 
beater! 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sin  it  is  all  stated  there. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  is  the  highest  the  wages  have  been  since 
1880f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Since  1880  at  one  time  we  had  the  wages  up  to  about  $13 
a  week  in  some  of  the  shops  where  they  do  piecework.  We  enjoyed 
tiiat  about  eighteen  months. 

Senator  HispoCK.  When  was  thatf 

Mr.  3BI0E.  That  was  along  about  1881.  But  the  importations  then 
came  in  and  were  immense.  They  flooded  the  market.  The  result  was 
that  we  had  to  go  down  again  to  $9  per  week.  They  flooded  the  market 
iprith  gold-leaf. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  On  the  present 
there  is  upon  gold-leaf  what  wages  could  you  afford  to  pay  in  this 
coantry  and  yet  compete  with  the  importation  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  If  we  had  the  increase  on  the  gold-leaf  f 
Senator  HisoooK.  Ko ;  take  it  on  its  present  rate  of  duty. 
Mr.  Bbioe.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  providing  the  metal-leaf  is 
barred  out  t . 

Senator  HisoooK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  we  dare  go  above  the  present 
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figures.  Dont  yoa  see  that  the  greater  the  demand  the  greater  the  im 
portationf  If  we  go  above  our  present  figures  that  would  be  the  result. 
I  don't  even  think  we  could  hold  our  present  figure  much  longer  on 
account  of  the  increased  amount  imported  of  gold-leaf.  I  don't  see 
how  we  can.  This  is  what  is  worrying  our  people  to-day.  We  want  to 
see  if  we  can't  get  something  done  on  the  gold-leaf  as  well  as  the  metaL 

Senator  HisoooK.  Tour  idea  is  that  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  they 
won't  be  able  to  pay  more  than  the  present  wages  on  gold-leaf  even  if 
there  was  protection  against  that  metal  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Oh,  if  there  was  protection  against  that  metal  I  think 
they  might  allow  a  little  more. 

Senator  Hisoock:.  Twelve  dollars  a  week  f 

Mr.  Bbice.  They  might  allow  that.  Even  if  they  did  not  we  woald 
have  more  employment  the  year  round. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  The  wages  now  are  how  muchi 

Mr.  Bbicb.  Eleven  dollars  a  week. 

Senator  HiSOOOK.  Very  well,  let  it  be  put  at  the  basis  of  $11  a  week 
at  the  present  time.*  If  yon  were  protected  against  the  Dutch  metal 
you  probably  could  hold  $11  a  week  for  compensation  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  gold  metal. 

M^.  Bbice.  I  think  we  could. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Po  you  know  the  rate  of  wagespaid  to  gold-beaten 
abroad  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  have  a  statement  here.  You  will  find  it  in  the  statement. 
We  have  also  affidavits  which  show  you  what  it  costs  to  manufacture 
220,800  leaves  in  Germany  and  the  cost  to  manufacture  the  same  nam- 
ber  here.  We  have  affidavits  from  men  abroad  as  to  the  German  market 
and  also  have  affidavits  as  to  the  American  market  rittes. 

Senator  Beck.  You  say  your  wages  are  $11  a  week  f  Are  yon  em- 
ployed all  the  year  round  f 

Mr.  Bbiob.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  rate  while  employed. 

Senator  Beck.  What  is  the  average  employment  during  the  year  f 

Mr»  Bbioe.  It  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  under  ten  months.  It 
has  been  about  nine  months  and  a  half. 

Senator  Beck.  Why? 

Mr.  Bbige.  Because  the  metal-leaf  is  on  the  increase  as  well  as  the 
gold-leaf— the  importations.  The  present  rate  of  wages,  $11  a  week,  to 
beat  out  gold  is  just  what  we  had  previous  to  the  war. 

Senator  Beck.  Your  two  months  or  two  months  and  a  half  of  idle- 
ness is  enforced  because  of  the  condition  of  the  market,  is  itf 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  can  find  no  other  reason. 

Senator  Beok.  You  do  not  want  to  be  idle  during  those  two  months 
and  a  half  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  No,  sir;  we  are  all  willing  to  work  if  we  can  only  get  it  to 
do.  I  will  tell  you  the  way  it  is.  It  is  half  time ;  since  the  first  of 
January  we  have  been  on  half  time.  This  year  has  been  pretty  sovere 
on  us.  When  we  run  along  six  or  seven  months  half  time  we  find  at 
the  expiration  of  the  year  that  we  do  not  get  more  than  aboat  nin^ 
months  of  work  done  at  the  rate  of  $11  a  week.  We  faocy  if  we  had  a 
little  more  protection  on  the  gold  and  the  protection  we  are  asking  for 
on  the  metal  leaf  we  would  be  in  a  condition  to  get  a  little  more  work. 
I  think,  judging  from  the  way  our  employers  have  been  with  us  duiing 
the  last  three  years,  we  might  prevail  upon  them  to  give  us  a  little  more 
under  those  circumstances,  and  then  I  believe  we  could  have  eleven 
mouth's  work  the  year  round. 

Senator  Beok.  Your  product  would  be  that  much  grwter  as  the  de- 
mand increased. 


;  • 
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Mr.  Bbioe.  YeSy  sir,  because  there  would  be  an  opportanity  to  man- 
nfoctnre  the  metal  here.  If  there  was  a  ran  on  the  metal-leaf  we  coald 
tarn  oar  attention  to  that,  and  then  if  there  was  a  great  demand  for  the 
gold-leaf  we  could  divide  up  oar  men  and  put  them  on  gold-leaf;  bo 
that,  the  year  round,  taking  the  average,  we  would  do  better  even  if 
we  did  not  get  any  advance  of  wages.  3ut  we  are  in  hopes  we  will  be 
in  a  position,  providing  we  get  this  protection,  to  prevail  upon  our  em- 
ployers to  give  us  a  little  increase  of  wages.  We  did  have  it  along 
about  1881,  and  ei\joyed  it  for  a  short  time,  wages  averaging  about  $13 
or  $12.50  per  week.  But  then  the  importation  at  once  became  immense. 
It  ran  right  up  from  150  packs  to  500. 

Mr.  Badfobd.  It  reached  9,000  in  one  year. 

Senator  Aixison.  You  say  when  yotir  wages  increased  the  importa- 
tions increased.    How  do  you  account  for  thatf 

Mr.  Bbiob.  Well,  as  I  say,  it  puts  the  rate  of  a  pack  here  so  high  that 
the  importer  can  come  in  and  undersell  our  manufacturer.  The  duty  is 
not  sufficient  to  protect  us  so  that  we  can  ei\joy  any  wages  higher  than 
what  we  are  receiving  here  to-day.  We  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
earn  at  least  $13  or  $  i4  a  week,  and  we  dare  not  demand  it.  We  know 
oar  employers  can  not  afford  to  give  it  to  us. 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  to  say,  if  your  employers  increased  your 
wages  he  must  increase  the  price  of  his  product. 

Mr.  Bbiob.  Certainly,  he  has  to  do  so  under  the  present  circum- 
Btances. 

Senator  Allison.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  thie  product,  your 
wages  being  $11  a  week,  allows  only  a  small  margin  of  profit  to  the 
manafacturer. 

Mr.  Bbiob.  To  the  manufiEM^turer;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  If  he  increases  your  wages  at  all  he  is  compelled 
to  increase  the  price  of  the  product  t 

Mr.  Bbiob.  That  is  the  idea. 

Senator  Allison.  And  that  increases  the  importation ;  is  that  the 

Mr.  Bbiob.  That  certainly  increases  the  importation  and  they  find  a 
market  for  it  here. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  profit  which  the  manufact- 
urer now  gets  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  is  not  sufficient  to  increase 
your  wages  1 

Mr.  Bbiob.  It  is  not.  We  have  sat  with  them  in  council  together 
and  figured  on  this  whole  subject.  The  men  that  have  been  journey- 
men in  the  business  and  are  in  the  business  to-day  acknowledge  it  to 
tis.  I  have  sat  down  with  those  men  and  they  are  all  satisfied  that  iLe 
employers  can  not  give  us  any  more.  The  employers  would  prefer  to 
go  out  of  the  business  and  become  importers,  and  that  is  just  what  soaie 
of  them  are  doing  and  what  they  tell  us.  In  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  some 
of  them  now  are  importing  this  metal-leaf  because  they  want  to  have 
it  on  hand.  If  there  is  an  order  comes  in  for  2  or  3  or  5  packs  of  metal- 
leaf,  they  want  to  have  it  to  supply  their  customers.  As  I  told  you, 
the  house  I  am  working  for  now  have  two  houses  that  used  200  packs  of 
gold-leaf  when  I  had  charge  of  the  practical  part  of  the  business,  eight- 
een years  ago,  and  had  to  leave  it  on  account  of  my  health,  and  to-dny 
those  houses  are  using  30  or  40  packs  of  gold-leaf  and  the  balance  of 
metal-leaf.  They  have  to  compete  with  the  metal-leaf  coming  from 
abroad  on  all  of  these  books  and  fancy  articles  that  come  here  from 
abroad. 

Senior  Jonbs.  And  if  one  of  their  customers  wants  any  of  the 
Qerman-m^ta}  leaf  yoor  house  wishes  to  be  in  a  position  to  supply  bim 
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softS  not  to  allow  the  customer  to  go  to  any  otl^er  boase  for  that  pur- 
pose and  thas  get  in  the  habit  of  going  to  other  places  to  deaL  Yoor 
house  is  anxious  to  supply  his  entire  order. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  see  that  in  1880  the  importation  of  gold-leaf  was 
416  packs  of  500  leaves  each,  and  in  1881  2,252  packs  of  500  leaves,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  over  500  per  cent.  Was  there  any  change  made  in 
your  wages  between  those  two  years  f 

Mr.  Bbiob.  At  that  time  they  were  $12.50  per  week. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  any  change  made  in  your  wages  1 
^    Mr.  Bbioe.  Previous  to  that  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  tiie  change  f 

Mr.  Bbiob.  It  was  raised  to  $12.50. 

Senator  Jones.  From  what  f 

Mr.  Bbiob.  It  was  as  low  as  $10  previous  to  that  and  it  was  raised 
to  $12.50  and  then  there  was  a  great  demand  for  gold. 

Senator  Jones.  It  was  nused  from  $10  to  $12.50,  and  after  that  raise 
this  enormous  change  in  the  importation  occurred  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  is  correct.  That  is  our  coudition.  We  are  forced 
to  keep  down  to  these  wages  in  order  to  have  something  to  do  at  the 
business.  Some  of  our  men  are  a  little  stronger  or  hardier  than  others 
and  go  to  freight-handling  or  car-driving,  or  whatever  they  can  do. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  claim  that  the  manufacturers  of  gold  leaf 
have  been  getting  very  rich  in  the  past  twentyyears  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  know  men  who  were  doing  journey  work  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  they  are  in  the  business  to-day  and  I  don't  think  they 
are  worth  over  five  or  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  some  of  them. 
Some  men  who  went  in  with  more  capital  are  worth  more. 

Senator  Jones.  But  they  are  not  rolling  in  wealth  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  No,  sir.  Tak^  Mr.  Kemp.  He  has  been  in  the  buftiness 
for  the  last  forty-five  years,  and  I  don't  believe  he  is  worth  over 
$25,000  or  $30,000,  if  he  is  worth  that 

Senator  Allison.  You  have  produced  certain  tables  and  exhibited 
them  to  the  committee.  Do  you  desire  to  have  them  incorporated  with 
your  remarks! 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  tables  are  as  follows : 

GOLDLBAF  IMPOBTBD. 


FIfloalyear 

ending 
June  80» 


1BC7 

1868 

\fm 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 [ 

1874 

1875 J 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883. 


Qaantlty. 

Value. 

Paekt, 

465 

12.142.00 

262 

1.076.00 

272 

1,802.00 

76 

380.00 

803 

8,507.00 

680 

3,762.00 

7.60 

6.00 

784 

2,644.00 

847 

3.573.00 

566 

4,422.00 

142.60 

536.00 

55 

1S6.00 

224 

664.00 

200 

520.00 

214 

68&20 

416 

1,55a  00 

2,252.40 

10.820.93 

0,407.00 

47. 35L  00 

3,976. 60 

14^494.14 

Bate  of  dutf . 


▲monnt 

ofdaty 

reoelTed. 


$1.50  per  pack , 

do 

do , 

do 

do , 

$L50  lees  10  per  cent. 

do 

do    

$1.50  per  pack 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 


$607.50 
293.00 

4oaoo 

114.00 

1,204.50 

1,020.00 

11.25 

ooaoo 

1, 148. 45 
764.10 
218,75 
82.60 
336.00 
813.60 
821.  ()0 
624.  (W 

3,878.00 
14.150.00 

4,464.75 


ATenige 

Arorac* 

▼alne  per 

d«^ 

unit  of 

n^oesdta 

qaanUty. 

adTsloces. 

P^mmL 

4607 

S2.B 

4.180 

WLn 

5.117 

tan 

6.000 

atLM 

4.807 

3&n 

4.061 

MLS 

.800 

i9Lm 

8.602 

*7.a 

4.218 

sa.« 

4.2T9 

S1.5& 

xm 

».8i 

2  478 

«•.« 

2.064 

SOlW 

2. 531 

M.» 

a2i« 

3. 7 '5 
4.801 
5.034 
4.870 


I 


4ft.  T» 

44106 

St.  23 
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GOLD  AST)  SILYEB  LEAF. 


FUoal  year  ending  June  80-* 


1884 

188S 

J88a ^ 

1887 


Valae. 

Duty. 

19,304 
1,800 
5.725 
5.099 

8.196 

1.090 

.690 

1.658 

Ad  yalorem 
rate  of  duty. 


34.85 
6L06 
12.21 
28.11 


QOLDLEAF  IN  PACKAGES  OF  500  LEAVES,  $1.50  PEE  PACK 


VUobX  year  ending  Jane  80— 

Qaantity. 

Valae. 

Duty. 

Average 

per  unit  of 

quantity. 

Ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty, 

1886 -. 

Paeka. 
466 
1.099 

5,724.78 
5,853.00 

699.00 
1,64&50 

1887 

5.326 

28.17 

BlotONZB  OR  DUTCH  METAL  IK  LEAF. 


Flaonl  ye«r  end- 
ing Jane  30— 


MW 

1198   

ini 

1870 

1871 

W72 

1878 1 

1874...... I 

1675 1 

187e 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1883 


Value. 


Bate  of  duty. 


$129,873.00 
79,715.00 


10  per  cent, 
do.... 


87.471.00  , do 


18,478.00 
15,492.00 
17,405.00 
1,76&00 
49,888.00 
46.00 
114,233.00 
65,220.00 
15,805.00 
47,690.00 
24,755.00 
18,828.00 
16.461.00 
82,399.00 
45^807.00 
60,935.00 
94,636.00 


.do 

.do 

.do 

do 


10  per  oent  less  10  per  cent. . 

10  per  cent    

10  per  cent.  less  10  per  cent. . 

do 

10  per  cent 


Amount  of 

duty  re- 

oeiyed. 


$121, 987. 30 
7, 971. 60 
8,747.10 
1,8«7.30 
1,549.20 
1,740.50 
176.80 
4,444.47 
4.60 
10, 280. 97 
5,869.90 
1,580.50 
4, 769. 70 
2,475.50 
1,182.30 
1. 646. 10 
8,239.90 
4,530.70 
6,093.50 
0,462.60 


AdditioDal 

and  dis- 
criminating 
duty. 


$8.90 


21.20 
4.70 


6.10 


Aver^ce 
duty  re- 
duced to 
ad  ralorem. 


Percent 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

9L00 
10.00 

9.00 

9.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


BRONZE  OR  DUTCH  METAL  IK  LEAF  AND  POWDER. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  80— 

Value. 

Daty. 

Ad  valorem 

rate 

of  duty. 

1384 

$473,607.00 
347,302.00 
655,116.00 
608,214.00 

$67,334.00 
48.386.00 
77.768.00 
84,464.00 

Percent. 
14.22 

ta86  ---- 

13.93 

igM 

14.01 

I88T 

13.89 

BROKZE  OR  DUTCH  METAL  IK  LEAF. 


Ttaoal  year  ending  Jane  80— 


18M. 
1887. 


Rate  of  duty. 


10  per  oent. 
do.... 


Value. 


Doty. 


$110,187.30     $11,018.73 
135,372.00       13,537.20 

I 


Ad  valorem 

rate 

of  daty. 


x^er  cent» 

iaoo 
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Senator  Jones.  As  I  anderstand  it,  this  increase  in  yoar  wages  took 
plaoe  aboat  the  year  1880. 

Mr.  Bbiob.  The  latter  part  of  1880. 

Senator  Allison.  How  long  did  it  lastf 

Mr.  Bbioe.  It  lasted  aboat  twenty  months,  1  think. 

Senator  Jones.  And  there  was  a  reduction  again  in  yonr  w^esf 

Mr.  Bbiob.  There  was  a  redaction.    We  were  forced  to  come  down. 

Senator  Jones.  And  then  a  comparative  redaction  was  shown  in  th« 
importation  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  yon  will  And  that  if  yon  will  look  at  the 
table. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  wonld  like  to  ask  one  question.  As  I  under- 
stand yoa  the  customs  duty  on  this  Dutch  metal  is  10  per  cent,  ad  vik- 
lorem.  The  duty  on  the  material  out  of  which  this  is  made  is  36  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  copper  and  spelter. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  copper  and  spelter  and 
33  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  gold. 

Senator  Hisgook.  You  say  in  your  statement: 

Whereas  the  dntv  od  bronze  or  Dutch  metal  in  leaf,  which  is  taxed  only  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  althoagh  the  materials  used  in  its  manafactare  cost  35  per  oent.  to 
import. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Oh,  yes ;  to  manufacture.    That  is  correct. 

Senator  Beok.  As  I  understand  it,  the  law  says  45  per  ceat*  We 
had  better  get  it  right.    The  gentleman  means  to  be  right 

Senator  Allison.  That  is  upon  manufactures  of  metal  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Senator  Beck.  Of  that  class. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Let  us  know  about  that.  As  I  understand,  a  one- 
toms  tax  of  10  per  cent,  is  levied  on  this  Dutch  metal.  Am  I  right  aboat 
thatt 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Tes,  sir ;  that  is  the  present  tax. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Now  what  is  the  duty  on  copper  and  spelter  whkb 
is  nsed  in  this  composition  t 

Mr.  Bbioe.  That  would  be  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  want  to  get  at,  in  some  definite  way,  what  wooM 
be  an  adequate  protection  to  enable  the  manufacture  of  Dutch  metal  io 
this  country.  If  the  duty  upon  the  raw  material  is  35  per  oenU  ad 
valorem  and  that  was  added  to  the  Dutch  metal,  would  it  compensate 
you  so  that  yon  could  manufacture  it  here  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  I  question  if  it  would,  the  labor  is  so  cheap. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  don't  think  it  would,  on  account  of  the  labor. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  much  would  you  add  for  the  difference  in 
labor  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  As  we  state  there  in  onr  report,  I  think  the  only  remedy 
is  30  cents  per  hundred  leaves. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  put  it  np  to  tiiat 
figure.  In  the  first  place,  you  fucrease  it  25  per  cent  to  pat  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which  it  is  made.  How  mnoh  wodM 
yon  add  to  compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  labor  here  and  oi 
the  other  side  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  My  colleague  says  it  is  a  difBcult  matter  to  get  at  the 
cost  of  manufacture  abroad  and  give  a  right  percentage. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  understand  that,  but  I  want  to  get  at  the  basis 
as  near  as  I  can.  This  Dutch  metal  in  packs  of  500  leaves  does  notooet 
on  the  other  side  to  exceed  75  centa,  does  it  f 
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Mr.  BsiCE.  It  costs  95  cents  here  for  600  leaves. 

Senator  HisoooK.  It  probably  would  not  cost  over  75  cents  on  the 
other  side. 

Senator  Allison.  It  probably  would  not  cost  that  much. 

Senator  HisoooK.  You  are  asking  a  duty  of  $1.50  on  that. 

Mr.  Bbice.  You  see  the  whole  trouble  is  in  the  labor. 

Senator  HisooOK.  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  make  up  figures  to 
show  that  you  require  or  demand  or  should  have  any  such  sum  as  that  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  Well,  the  only  difficulty,  as  I  say,  is  on  account  of  the 
cheaper  labor  there  and  cheaper  everything  there.  They  are  able  to 
manufacture  at  such  low  rates. 

Senator  Hisoook.  There  can  not  be  that  difference  between  labor 
here  and  labor  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Bbice.  Well,  from  our  reports,  it  is  pretty  low  over  there. 

Mr.  Badfobd.  The  explanation  of  that  I  think  would  be  that  we  did 
not  know  the  price  metal  was  sold  at  or  what  it  could  be  manufactured 
for  until  we  went  a  short  time  ago,  after  the  petition  was  submitted,  to 
Mr.  Wiesekel  and  got  his  statement.  Then  we  could  not  help  thinking 
ourselves  that  we  had  asked  for  too  much  on  the  metal. 

Senator  Hisoook.  You  had  better  make  out  and  send  to  Mr.  Allison 
a  statement  in  regard  to  that,  because  yon  can  see  your  request  here  is 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  Badfobd.  We  did  not  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to  mMiu- 
&cture  leaf  until  January  17,  and  our  petitions  were  printed  a  month 
previous  to  that. 

Senator  Hisoook.  You  are  making  a  propoi^tion  which  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  basis  for. 

Mr.  Badfobd.  We  found  from  Mr.  Wiesekel,  after  our  petitions  were 
submitted,  that  be  could  sell  it  for  less. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  We  wish  to  substantiate  our  statement,  because  I  know 
if  this  thing  continues  much  longer  we  will  have  to  suffer  a  further  re- 
duction of  wages. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  am  not  desirous  of  a  reduction  of  wages,  but  I  want 
to  get  this  matter  straight.  You  say  on  a  package  which  costs  on  the 
other  side  75  cents  you  want  protection  of  a  $1.50.  That  is  your  claim 
here.  You  say,  and  it  seems  to  be  conceded,  that  25  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem of  duty  will  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  here  and  on  the  other  side.  Then  you  ask  125  per  cent,  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  produces  it,  and  more. 

Mr.  Bbiob.  Well,  it  may  seem  so. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Is  it  not  so  f 

Mr.  Bbioe.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  we  are  asking  for  a  pretty  good 
protection  there. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  you  ought  to  do  is  this :  You  ought  to  make 
an  exact  statement.  You  ought  not  to  fire  broadside,  but  you  ought 
to  send  in  to  Mr.  Allison  a  statement  in  which  you  show  the  amount  of 
duty  which  will  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  We  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  be  permitted  to  insert 
10  cents  per  100  leaves  instead  of  30  cents  per  100,  as  you  have  con- 
vinced OS  that  we  have  made  an  unreasonable  proposition,  sincerely 
trasting  that  this  fKlmission  on  our  part  will  not  prejudice  our  case. 
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Senator  Allison.  Mr.  Badford,  yoa  have  heard  Mr.  Brioe's  state- 
ment.   Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  t 

Mr.  Badfobb.  Mr.  Brice  has  gone  pretty  well  over  the  ground^  bat  I 
Bhonld  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  further.  So  far  as  the  gold-le&f  is  oon- 
cemed,  we  feel  that  the  gold-leaf  is  not  protected  sufficiently.  I  am  in  a 
position,  through  exi^erience,  to  know  how  cheap  the  Germans  can  mana- 
focture  gold-leaf.    I  worked  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  under  free  trade. 

Senator  Allison.  Where  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  In  England. 

Senator  Allison.  In  the  same  business  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  At  gold-beating.  I  learned  my  trade  in  London  and 
worked  in  London  until  I  came  to  this  country. 

Senator  Allison.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country  1 

Mr.  Badfobd.  I  came  to  this  counby  in  the  early  part  of  188L  I 
came  to  niy  trade  in  1863.  When  I  got  out  of  my  time  in  1870  I  went 
to  work  and  produced  4  packs  of  gc^d-leaf  for  14  shillings.  The  sys- 
tem in  London  is  that  the  man  cuts  his  own  work.  The  man  who  does 
the  beating  also  does  the  cutting.  The  work  is  done  by  the  man,  al- 
though he  has  an  apprentice.  Two  thousand  leaves  was  considered  a 
week's  work,  and  I  got  14  shillings  for  it,  and  if  I  got  a  few  more  books 
out  of  the  gold  and  did  not  do  any  damage  I  was  allowed  4  cents  a  book 
extra.  I  could  average  }n  London,  in  Marshall's  establishment,  about 
24  shillings  a  week ;  fh>m  a  i)ound  to  24  shillings.  I  worked  on  until 
1877,  when  the  Germans  were  selling  gold-leaf  in  London  throng  tbrn 
importers  at  39  shillings  and  6  pence  the  1,000  leaves — 2  packs.  Those 
were  the  quoted  prices.  It  was  brougjit  to  my  notice  by  my  employer. 
She  was  a  widow.  The  postman  brought  her  a  postal-card  wiUi  quota- 
tions of  foreign  gold-leaf  from  a  German  establishment.  They  quoted 
gold-leaf  to  her,  and  offered  to  furnish  her  with  German  gold-leaf,  fiill 
size,  3|  inches  square,  for  39  shillings  and  6  pence  a  thousand.  Th^ 
offered  to  seU  it  to  my  employer,  a  widow.  She  gave  me  the  postsdcaid, 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  known  it.  She  said  she  did  not  know  how 
they  could  do  it ;  it  cost  her  more  to  manufacture  it 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  the  Germans  are  aspiring  for  the  gold-beatini^ 
trade  of  the  world.  They  manufacture  three  times  as  much  gold-leaf  that 
they  export  in  to  England  as  is  manufactured  there*  Eighty-four  millions 
of  gold-leaf  was  imported  into  England  in  1883—79,000,000  at  leaat  frrai 
Germany.  I  know  very  nearly  the  amount  oflabor  performed  there.  1^ 
secretary  of  the  organization  is  a  personal  Mend  and  he  writes  me.  There 
is  more  than  three  times  the  quantity.  I  believe  the  price  has  gone  down 
a  shilling  or  9  pence  a  pack  in  Englimd  since  I  left  there  7  years  ago.  To 
bring  it  from  the  price  it  was  when  I  was  in  England  up  to  the  present 
time  right  along  they  can  quote  gold  and  pay  duty  here  at  $6.28  a  pack. 
The  gold  is  not  quite  the  quality  that  is  manufactured  here,  and  it  is  not 
quite  the  quality  that  is  manufactured  in  England.  They  get  the  color. 
The  employers  now  are  so  down  in  England  that  they  have  not  Uie 
means  to  try  and  fight  against  it.  The  large  ones  that  were  in  business 
at  the  time  of  protection  are  dead  and  the  young  ones  can  not  get  any 
encouragement,  and  so  they  mostly  import  it.  I  know  for  a  fact  wheu 
I  was  over  there  that  an  employer  bought  four  packs  of  gold  fix>m  an 
importer — Brandise,Ithinkhis  name  was — and  he  bought  itforf^epor 
pose  of  having  it  assayed.  The  assay  showed  6  shillings  an  ounoe  lees 
in  value  than  the  English  gold. 


Senator  Allison.  Less  gold  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  I  do  not  know  what  alloy  they  made.  They  sent  the 
sample  to  the  assayers'  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  they  made  the  re- 
turn. There  was  so  much  gold,  so  much  silver,  and  the  rest  was  base 
metal.  He  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  finding  oat  what  the 
base  metal  was;  at  least  he  told  me  so.  Jt  woald  have  been  more  ex- 
pensive for  him.  I  don't  know  whether  the  climate  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.    The  gold  does  not  seem  hard.    We  can  pot  beat  it. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  yon  know  what  are  the  wages  of  a  gold-beater 
in  Germany  t 

Mr.  Bapfobd.  The  wages  of  a  gold-beater  in  Germany  are  for  piece- 
work. 

Senator  Allison.  For  500  leaves  what  wonld  a  German  get  f ' 

Mr.  Badfobd.  A  man  beats  500  leaves  for  1  mark  40  pfennigs,  I  think. 
You  will  find  the  figures  on  the  papers  we  have  presented.  If  he  beats 
two  molds  a  day,  that  is  $2.80.  It  is  about  1  mark  40  in  round  figures 
for  beating  a  mold.  A  mold  contains  900  skins  here.  In  Germany  they 
make  their  molds  of  1,200.  '  The  man  has  all  that  labor  to  perform. 
They  put  in  1,200  with  parchment  bands,  so  that  they  will  be  firmly  held 
together,  and  the  German  beats  1,200  leaves  at  a  tiipe. 

Senator  Allison.  How  many  leaves  at  a  time  do  you  beat  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Nine  hundred,  ho  more.  We  import  our  molds,  and 
they  contain  900  skins.  They  are  given  to  the  men  jnst  as  they  are 
imported  from  England.  If  a  man  tears  the  skin  he  is  responsible.  He 
is  quite  likely  to  do  that  too. 

Senator  Allison.  Those  molds  are  not  made  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  Do  they  come  in  free  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Yes ;  they  come  in  free. 

Senator  Allison.  And  a  gold-beater  in  Gtormany  gets  IJ  marks  for 
500  leaves  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  he  gets  paid  1  mark  and  40  pfennig  I 
think  for  beating  a  mold  of  1,200  leaves.    He  does  not  do  the  cutting. 

Senator  Allison.  What  do  you  get  for  that  here  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  If  you  Will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  it.  The  system 
in  this  country  is  that  the  journeyman  takes  his  work  first  in  the  ribbon, 
50  pennyweights  of  gold.  He  has  to  go  through  the  processes  previous 
to  putting  it  into  the  molds.  He  has  to  cutch  his  beating,  fill  the 
Bhoder,  beat  the  shoder,  brime  the  three  molds,  fill  the  three  molds,  and 
beat  the  three  molds,  and  then  they  go  upstairs  to  the  cutting-room,  and 
the  females  cut  the  gold  in  this  country. 

Senator  Allison.  You  work  at  geld-beating  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Allison.  And  your  wages  are  $11  per  week  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Those  are  the  union  wages  for  sixty  hours.  K  we  do 
not  work  sixty  hours  we  can  not  demand  $11.  If  we  are  members  of 
the  union  and  are  out  of  work  and  you  or  any  other  employer  were  to 
come  to  us  and  say  "  I  want  to  give  you  work;"  if  you  give  me  $11  I 
can  not  claim  any  more  from  you,  and  you  can  expect  sixty  hours  from  * 
me  or  deduct  so  much  from  my  wages. 

Senator  Allison.  The  German  engaged  in  practically  the  same 
work  works  not  by  the  week  but  by  the  number  of  leaves. 
.  Mr.  Badfobd.  They  all  work  by  the  piece. 

Senator  Allison.  Now,  for  the  same  number  of  pieces  you  would 
make  in  a  week,  or  for  the  labor  you  perform  in  a  week  for  which  you 
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receive  $11,  what  woald  be  the  price  of  a  corresponding  amoant  of  work 
in  Germany  t 

Mr.  Hadfobd.  The  price  of  a  corresponding  amoant  of  labor  would 
be  not  quite  20  marks. 

Senator  Allison.  For  a  week  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  For  the  week's  work.  First-class  beaters  do  not  get 
it,  only  in  the  very  heavy  work.  But  the  gold-beaters  there  do  not 
learn  the  trdde  throughont.  They  only  learn  a  portion  of  it.  The  man 
that  beats  the  mold  can  not  fill  it.    He  has  never  learned  it. 

Senator  Allison.  Somebody  else  fills  it  f 

Mr.  Badfobd.  They  have  girls.  It  is  done  on  a  large  scale  because 
they  supply  so  many  countries.    They  supply  the  market  of  England. 

Senator  Allison.  Then  a  gold-beater  in  Germany  only  does  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  you  do  here  f 

Mr.  Radford.  They  do  it  in  different  parts.  It  is  divided.  There 
lire  girls  that  fill  and  there  are  girls  that  brime. 

Senator  Allison.  You  fill,  do  you  not  f 

Mr.  RA.DFORD.  We  fill  and  brime,  too,  and  beat. 

Senator  Allison.  What  are  the  wages  of  the  girls  that  fiUl 

Mr.  Badfobd.  The  giris  receive  20  pfennig  tor  filling  a  1,200  mold. 
That  is  about  5  cents  a  mold. 

Senator  Allison.  What  would  that  amount  to  by  the  week  1 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Well,  she  can  fill  a  mold  almost  as  quick  with  1,200 
as  we  can  with  900,  because  the  process  is  different.  Instead  of  having 
them  cut  from  tha  leaf  in  the  shoder,  it  is  the  other  way  in  Germany. 
They  take  the  leaf  out  of  the  shoder  and  place  it  in  between  large  books 
and  turn  the  leaf  over  and  put  two  more  in,  and  then  put  them  into  an 
oven  and  get  them  very  dry,  and  take  them  out  and  cut  them  with  a 
knife.  They  will  not  stick  together  then.  They  do  not  trust  the  girls 
to  out  them  square.  The  ra>  n  will  do  that  part  of  the  work  and  the 
girls  can  take  them  after  they  are  cut. 

Senator  Allison.  The  work  you  do  is  done  in  Germany  first  by  a 
man  and  then  by  a  girl.  Is  there  any  other  work  there  different  from 
your  work  f 

Mr.  Eadfobd.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  different  from  the  commencement  to  the 
finish. 

Senator  Jones.  For  1,200  leaves  how  much  wages  would  be  received, 
respectively,  in  Germany  and  in  this  country  for  all  the  workl 

Mr.  Eadfobd.  The  beating  and  all! 

Senator  Jones.  Beating  and  finishing  1,200  leaves  in  Germany,  in- 
cluding the  men  and  women  who  do  the  work.  What  would  be  the  cost 
in  Get  many  and  what  would  be  the  cost  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Eadfobd.  We  would  receive  nearly  four  times  as  much;  about 
four  times  as  much  right  through,  taking  the  whole  week's  work.  The 
man  who  cutches  can  prepare  more  work  than  the  man  that  beats  the 
mold,  because  the  gold  is  very  thick  and  he  beats  it  very  BmalL  It 
takes  a  few  minutes  to  beat  the  cutch  and  four  or  five  hours  to  beat  the 
mold.    One  cutcher  and  two  assistants  can  keep  sixteen  beaters  at  work. 

Senator  Jones.  I  jud^e  by  what  you  say  that  the  classification  of  the 
labor  in  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  this  product  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  the  classification  here  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Eadfobd.  It  is  done  there  because  they  must  compete.  A  man 
would  never  start  in  business  in  this  country  on  the  same  principle.  A 
man  with  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  would  have  to  employ  five  or  six 
people  in  the  German  style,  otherwise  he  could  not  think  of  starting. 
They  have  to  have  four  times  as  many  tools  and  six  times  as  much  gold. 
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(there  are  no  small  employers  there  because  the  large  ones  swamp  them 
out.  We  have  a  man  in  our  lousiness,  who  is  now  in  New  York,  who 
started  to  manufacture  gold-leaf  on  a  small  scale  in  Nuremberg,  intend- 
ing to  export  it  to  England,  and  the  large  importers  gave  him  just  12 
cents  a  pack  more  than  a  journeyman's  wages  in  (Germany.  They  cut 
him  right  down  and  he  came  over  bere  with  a  few  dollars  that  he  had. 
If  they  depended  only  on  their  own  consumption  they  could  not  do  busi- 
ness on  that  scale.  They  do  their  work  in  large  factories  and  they  have 
that  advantage.  They  can  beat  gold-leaf  cheap  for  this  reason :  Take  the 
mold  when  it  has  been  beaten  with  gold-leaf  120  times.  They  can  put  it 
on  silver  and  they  can  beat  silver  about  200  times  and  when  it  has  got 
worn  out  for  silver  they  can  send  it  to  the  metal  shop.  Consequently  the 
tools  for  their  metal  cost  nothing,  and  the  tools  for  the  silver  cost  them 
very  little.  Our  molds,  when  we  are  through  with  them  in  this  country, 
we  have  to  send  over  to  Germany,  or  rather  the  employers  have  to,  as  we 
have  no  use  for  them  here,  and  the  Germans  give  them  just  what  they 
choose  for  them  because  we  can  not  beat  the  metal.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  unless  we  cut  them  down  for  shoders.  The  system  on  which  they 
do  their  work  is  that  they  buy  from  everybody  and  won't  give  you  the 
chance  of  wearing  out  your  old  tools  here. 

Senator  Jones.  If  our  workmen  could  work  as  cheap  as  their  work- 
men and  adopt  the  same  system  we  could  compete  with  them  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  You  can  not  get  our  workmen  to  work  as  cheap  be- 
cause they  can  not  live  as  well. 

Senator  Jon£S.  I  say,  t/ we  could. 

Mr.  Badfobd.  Everything  else  being  equal,  I  thidk  we  could  work 
as  cheap  as  they  work.  But  things  are  not  equal.  I  spoke  to  a  gentle- 
man who  gave  me  an  affidavit.  He  says  you  can  get  a  little  house  in 
Ftlrth  for  3  marks  a  month,  and  it  would  cost  you  910  a  month  for  two 
rooms  in  New  York.  Germans  leave  there  and  come  over  here.  There 
are  a  number  of  them  working  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago,  and  dif- 
,  ferent  places.  They  get  enough  money  to  come  over  here  and  then 
work  cheap.  We  do  not  mind  their  coming  here  and  working  cheap 
because  we  teach  them  their  business.  They  only  know  one  branch 
when  they  come  here.  Our  men  here  take  hold  of  them  and  help  them 
along,  and  we  make  them  competent  in  three  or  four  years  to  go  along 
themselves.  We  would  rather  teach  them  here  and  let  them  do  the 
work  than  have  them  stay  across  the  water  and  send  their  work  here. 
The  men  there  do  not  know  their  business,  but  they  are  taught  that 
tbey  are  spleudid  gold-beaters,  and  as  they  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence, ignorance  is  bliss.  They  are  surprised,  on  coming  here,  that  they 
can  not  go  ahead  and  go  through  with  their  work.  A  short  time  ago 
I  gave  a  German  some  gold  ribbon  to  anneal  and  he  did  not  know  how 
to  do  the  work,  although  he  thought  he  was  a  mechanic.  He  was  a 
about  thirty  years  of  age. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  their  method  of  division  of  labor  a  better  method 
than  yours,  or  a  cheaper  method  of  producing  the  article  t 

Mr.  Badfobd.  It  does  not  produce  such  a  good  article  as  we  produce, 
and  if  any  mistake  occurs  one  man  can  blame  it  onto  the  other  man. 
Here,  if  we  get  a  beating  of  gold  given  to  a  man  in  a  ribbon  and  if  he 
does  not  produce  a  first-class  article,  the  employer  discharges  him  be- 
cause he  knows  he  has  failed.  He  can  locate  the  blame.  The  man  here 
is  responsible  from  the  commencement  to  the  finish.    It  is  not  so  there. 

Senator  Beck.  You  are  paid  $11  for  sixty  hours'  work. 
Mr.  Badfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  That  is  a  week's  work  T 
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Mr.  Babford.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  But  it  frequently  takes  you  two  weeks  to  get  in  ^ose 
sixty  hours  if  you  are  running  on  half  time  f 

Mr.  Eadfobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  You  do  not  always  do  $11  worth  of  work  in  a  week  f 

Mr.  Babford.  We  do  not  always  do  $11  worth  of  work  in  a  week. 

Senator  Beck.  You  da  not  get  $11  until  you  have  worked  sixty 
hours  f 

Mr.  Radford.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Beck.  And  how  long  it  takes  to  make  those  sixty  hours  de- 
pends entirely  upon  how  much  work  you  gett 

Mr.  Badford.  If  I  work  but  forty  hoars  this  week  I  would  only  get 
paid  for  two-thirds  of  $11. 

Senator  Beck.  It  is  sixty  hours,  and  tho  week  may  be  three  weeks 
long  if  you  are  running  on  one-third  time,  or  two  weeks  if  yoa  are  run- 
ning on  half  time. 

Mr.  Badford.  If  I  work  for  an  employer  and  he  is  close  enough  in 
figures  he  can  stop  me  for  one  hour's  work,  about  18  cents,  and  some  of 
them  will  do  it.    They  are  compelled  to  do  it. 

Senator  Beck.  Your  week  is  sixty  hours,  and  that' sixty  hours  de- 
pends upon  how  many  hours  a  day  you  work,  or  how  many  hours  in 
any  one  week  your  employers  have  work  for  you. 

Mr.  Badford.  Ob,  yes.  If  I  go  in  in  the  morning  and  he  has  no 
work  for  me  until  dinner  time  he  will  send  me  home,  and  on  Saturday 
he  will  dock  a  half  a  day  from  me. 

Senator  HiscocK.  He  practically  pays  you  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  Badford.  Yes,  sir;  only  we  put  it  at  $11  a  week  so  that  an  em- 
ployer shall  not  call  you  in  for  three  or  four  hours'  work  and  have  yon 
bring  your  tools  along  with  you  and  after  you  have  finished  that  say  to 
you  »*I  cannot  give  you  any  more."  We  have  arranged  so  that  we 
shall  not  be  driven  out  in  that  way.  We  have  our  hammers  and  dififer 
ent  things  to  take  along,  and  we  don't  want  to  have  them  left  on  our 
hands  to  be  removed  again  right  away. 

Senator  Allison.  What  class  of  men  are  your  employers ;  are  they 
men  who  make  large  product  or  are  they  generally  men  making  a  smnil 
product  ?    How  many  workmen  are  there  where  you  work  f 

Mr.  Badford.  About  33  men  at  the  present  time  and  there  are  cut- 
ters sufficient  to  cut  work  up.  I  do  not  know  how  many  cutters  there 
are,  because  I  do  not  go  into  the  cutting-room  upstairs;  but  I  should 
judge  there  would  be  about  20. 

Senator  Allison.  Is  that  an  average  establishment  f 

Mr.  Badford.  No,  sir  ^  that  would  be  considered  a  large  establish- 
ment in  our  country.  There  is  that  establishment  and  another  one  in 
New  York  that  employs  about  the  same  number  of  hands^  and  they  an? 
considered  large  establishments.  Any  establishment  that  employs  2U 
beaters  is  considered  a  large  establishment.  We  have  nothing  to  do- 
with  the  cutters.    They  do  not  trouble  us.    They  cut  our  work. 

Senator  Beck.  Although  the  German  wages  are  low,  do  you  know 
how  it  is  about  the  regularity  of  the  work.  You  say  they  work  in  lai^pe 
establishments  and  supply  England  and  other  countries  of  the  world. 
Is  their  employment  regular  or  irregular  f 

Mr.  Badford.  I  can  not  say.  I  think  it  must  be  pretty  regular  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  it  was  not  regular  they  could  not  live  at  alL 

Senator  Beck.  And  the  larger  the  establishment  the  more  regnlarit>' 
there  is  likely  to  be  because  of  the  immense  demand  from  other  ooun- 
tries  than  their  own  for  their  work. 
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Mr.  Badfobb.  No^  I  think  not  always.  I  know  a  coaple  of  years 
ago  when  they  foand  we  had  come  down  in  onr  wages  here  I  heard  there 
was  gmmbliug  in  Germany  because  they  had  less  work.  It  was  not 
being  sent  here.  Since  the  English  'have  been  starting  it  they  have 
come  down«  Tiiey  are  trying  to  keep  it  out  of  the  market  If  any  steps 
or  action  are  taken  outside  of  Germany  it  must  affect  the  beaters  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  bound  to  aft'ect  them,  becabse  the  gold- beat  lug  establish- 
ments and  the  metal  establishments  in  i&ermany  are  not  runniug  to 
supply  the  wants  of  Germany  only.  They  are  running  to  supply  other 
countries.  Germany  itself  supplies  more  gold  to  England  in  one  year 
than  she  will  consume  herself  in  seven.  She  has  her  own  market,  but 
it  is  for  the  foreign  market  that  the  work  is  done. 

Senator  Allison.  If  you  gentlemen  think  of  anything  further*  you 
can  submit  it  to  us  in  writing. 

Mr.  Bbioe.  After  a  day  or  two  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider, and  if  we  think  of  anything  that  will  help  our  case  we  will  send  it 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Badford  also  submitted  the  following  statement : 

Btport  of  the  eommUtee  appointed  to  represent  the  state  of  the  gold-beating  trade  to  the 
royal  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  depression  to  trade. 

Joint  committee:  Richard  Batkea^esq.,  treasurer,  president  Masters' Association ; 
G.  J.  Paoke,  esq.,  president  Trade  Society. 

Employers :  Messrs.  W.  Clarkson,  A.  Dunn,  J.  Dean,  J.  Stickley,  George  Whiley, 
E.  W.  Wil-on,  secretary. 

Employes  :  Messrs.  J.  fientley,  J.  Bartlett,  W.  Cross,  J.  Goslett,  C.  Maisey,  J.  Pye, 
aecretary. 

Secretary:  Joseph  Pye.  Auditors:  James  Stickley,  employer;  William  Cross,  em- 
pIoy6. 

ItfAY  24,  1886. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  general  meeting  of  employers  and  employ^  to  take 
■teps  to  bring  the  state  of  trade  before  the  royal  commission  have  the  pleasare  of  pre- 
senting their  report  upon  the  action  they  have  taken  up  to  the  present  time. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  separate  meetiugs  of  employers  and 
employ^  had  been  held,  bat  as  it  was  considered  that  their  interests  w<^re  indenti- 
cal,  it  was  resolved  to  take  united  action,  and  a  joint  committee,  representative  of 
each,  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  fiuckea  as  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Pye  secretary. 

Thejr  found  certain  statistics  had  already  been  obtained,  and  took  steps  to  obtain 
oither  information  which  they  considered  would  strengthen  their  case,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  draw  up  a  statement  showing  the  decline  of  the  trade  and  its  causes,  to 
be  laid  before  the  commission. 

This  involved  many  meetings.  No  less  than  ten  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  were  held,  and  threw  much  work  upon  the  secretary  in  obtaining  and  ar- 
ransing  the  information  required. 

Afoanwhile  the  commission  had  prepared  a  schedule  of  questions  to  be  answered  by 
the  various  trade  organizations  of  the  country,  which  was  filled  in  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  considered  that  the  mere  answers 
to  the  cut  and  dried  questions  of  the  commission  would  not  adequately  represent  the 
case.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  persevere  in  the  original  intention,  and  send  in 
the  statement. 

The  statement  was  accordingly  completed,  and  after  being  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  employers  and  employ^  for  approval,  was,  with  statistics  of  the  foreign  import, 
laid  before  the  commission  ;  these,  together  with  the  answers  given  to  the  questions 
mentioned  above,  appear  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  report  of  the  commission. 

The  papers  referrea  to  are  printed  with  this  report ;  also,  a  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  duly  audited.  From  the  latter  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  balance 
of  £8  9e.  7d.  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  committee  have  awarded  the  sum  of 
3  gaineaa  to  the  secretary  for  his  labor  and  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  the  matter  up 
to  the  present.  This  leaves  a  sum  of  £5  69.  7d,  for  printing  this  report  and  return 
and  any  other  small  ei^pense  that  may  be  incurred. 

TIA  committee,  having  brought  the  state  of  the  trade  under  the  notice  of  the  com- 
miaslon,  have  done  all  that  they  think  advisable  or  possible  for  the  present,  but  con- 
sider that  they  should  continue  as  a  committee,  and  maintain  an  observant  attitude 
over  the  work  of  the  commission,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  take  any  further  steps 
that  circumstances  may  require. 
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Abstract  statement  of  income  and  eaqtenditnte* 


Dr. 
Income. 


By  employera'  snlMcriptions 
Workman's  ditto . 

George 'f .  Packe,  esq  ..., 
B.W.  Wilson 

Interest 


£  M.d. 

11    3  6 
7  11  0 

1 
£  «.  d. 

• 

1%  U'« 
1  11  0 

t 

Oil 

1    1  0 
0  10  0 

0    1  1 

20    6  7 

Cb. 
SxpendUurt. 


By  printing 

postage 

statiotterr 

returns  frora  board  of  trade 
sundries 

In  bands  of  troaaorer 


M  9.d. 


10    0« 


1  17  t 

6    fT 

SO    67 


We  have  examiued  the  above  staloment,  with  books  and  voachers,  and  find  them 
correct. 

Jambs  Bticklky, 
WiLXiAH  Cross, 

Andiiort. 
Countersigned. 
May  24,  1886. 

Joseph  Pm, 


STATBMBNT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  GOLD,  8a.yBR,  AND  METAL  BEATERS,  LAID  BXVO&B 
THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  DEPRESSION  OF  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  mannfaotnring  gold  and  silver  leaf,  for  nse  by  book-binders,  g^ildcfB^ 
decorators,  etc.,  has  been  in  existence  in  England  for  centuries.  Thirty-five  yemn 
ago  it  empIoye<l  at  least  2,000  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility. About  that  time  the  duty  on  gold-leaf  was  remitted,  and  the  importatloii  of 
foreign-manufactured  leaf  commenced.  At  the  present  time  such  is  the  depressed 
state  of  the  trade,  caused  solely  by  the  large  and  increasing  importation,  that  on 
the  yth  of  September,  1885,  there  were  but  400  men  and  boys  in  work,  and  even  th^sr 
but  partially  employed.  In  the  year  1865  the  importation  of  gold-leaf  alnt>e  was 
12,250,000  leaves,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £27.500,  while  last  year  it  amoifntetl  tu 
80,000,000  leaves,  of  the  value  of  £150,000 ;  and  even  that  shows  only  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  real  importation,  enormous  quantities  being  sent  here  with  toys,  etc.,  to  savo 
the  small  additional  expense. 

The  causes  which  render  it  impossible  for  ns  to  compete  with  the  foreign  maniifMSt- 
nrer  are : 

(1)  The  cost  of  production  abroad  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  heme  nuumiftct- 
nrer. 

(2)  The  cost  of  carriage  is  nominal  as  compared  with  the  value,  in  eonaeqooiioe  of 
the  smallness  of  bulk. 

The  cost  of  production, — Foreign  gold-leaf,  of  their  so-called  best  quality,  beini^  sold 
at  40«.  per  1,000  leaves,  it  follows  that  100,000  would  realize  £200.  The  best  quality 
of  EngTish  gold-leaf  can  not  be  profitably  manufactured  under  50*.  per  1,000  loavea. 

The  English  manufaetnrer  requires  well-lighted,  dry,  and  spacious  premises;  and 
to  produce  100,000  of  gold-leaf  weekly  would  cost  in  rent  £4,  wages  £50.  material 
£162,  in  books  and  wear  and  tear  of  tools  £11 ;  gas,  coke,  aud  sundries,  £3;  in  all 
amounting  to  £230,  which  sold  at  50«.  per  1,000  leaves  would  reali£e  £250. 

This  requires  a  capital  for  material  and  necessary  stock  of  £6,000,  and  an  annoal 
turnover  of  £13,000,  producing,  subject  to  risks,  bad  debts,  etc.,  £1,000  per  annom 
profit,  entailing  payment  to  the  revenue  of  income  tax,  house  duty,  etc.,  on  that 
amount,  besiilcs  the  taxation  payable  on  the  excisable  articles  consamed  by  tbe  40 
men  employed. 

The  cost  o/ carrio^f.— One  hundred  thousand  leaves  of  foreign  gold  can  be  deliveced 
in  London  in  three  days  at  a  cost  for  carriage  of  10a.  This  can  be  carried  by  hand 
and  distributed  direct  to  the  consumer  at  a  nominal  cost,  not  oontriboting  a  penny 
to  the  revenue. 

The  above  quotations  are  for  the  employment  of  40  men,  and  to  pro4.uoe  the  quantity 
now  imported,  as  shown  by  the  bill  of  entry  of  statistical  department  of  HnrMiiJrrtj^i 
customs  and  the  board  of  trade  returns,  would  necessitate  the  immediate  eoopl^- 
ment  of  1,000  men  for  gold-leaf  only,  with  a  corresponding  increase  to  the  reT%nae. 
This  statement,  however,  does  not  include  the  enormous  quantities  of  cloth  f^J/t, 
moldings  imported  in  lengths  for  picture  frames,  wall  papers,  stamped  and  otfcsr 
materials;  nor  many  other  kinds  or  ready-gilt  goods. 

"While  in  the  case  of  most  manufactured  goods  a  certain  amount  of  Engliah  lahor  is 
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alMolately  necessary  before  they  are  fit  for  the  consomer,  ^Id-leaf  is  imported  as  a 
finished  article.  Again,  most  imported  Koods,  when  partially  worn,  require  skilled 
labor  for  repairs,  but  in  the  case  of  gold-leaf  it  is  simply  used  and  lasts  until  worn 
ont,  when  it  is  absolutely  done  with,  and  does  not  benefit  the  English  revenue,  or 
the  English  manufacturer  of  the  same  goods. 

As  an  example  of  the  small  difference  of  cost  to  the  purchaser,  we  may  instance  a 
high-class  family  fiible — which  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  book-binding,  costing  not 
less  than  £3  38. — the  difference  in  cost,  in  blocking,  and  gilding  with  English  gold- 
leaf,  as  compared  with  foreign,  would  be  threepence.  With  English  gold,  whicb  is 
greatly  superior  in  quality,  the  durability  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the 
extra  cost — a  remark  which  applies  to  every  use  to  which  gold-leaf  is  put,  while  the 
lower  price  is  a  great  inducement  to  unscrupulous  traders  to  substitute  the  inferior 
and  che4iper  article  to  the  detriment  alike  of  the  customer  and  of  the  reputation  of 
the  English  artisan. 

The  wages  of  gold-beaters  have  decreased  in  the  last  twenty  years,  owing  to  the 
keen  competition  censed  by  foreign  import.  Possibly  some  men  may  average  U^^s.  per 
week,  but  these  are  few,  continuous  employment  being  ^uite  impossible;  the  majority 
being  constantly  out  of  employment  and  literally  starving. 

One  Ifranck  of  our  trade  is  silver  and  metal  beating. — The  quantity  of  silver  and 
metal  leaf  imported  is  enormous,  but  as  no  record  of  the  importation  of  these  articles 
is  kept  at  the  custom-house,  we  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  quantitv.  The  mauu- 
faotnre  of  silver  and  metal  leaf,  which  formerly  gave  employment  to  large  numbers 
of  the  trade,  is  now  almost  extinct,  and  at  no  distant  date,  unless  a  practical  relief 
is  afforded  us,  the  manufacture  of  gold-leaf  will  also  leave  the  country.  Even  now 
our  only  hold  on  the  trade  is  in  the  great  and  admitted  superiority,  in  all  respects  but 
oosty  of  the  English  manufactured  gold-leaf. 

An  account  $kowing  the  quantity  and  value  of  gold-leaf  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 

in  each  of  the  yearefrom  1857  to  1684,  inclusive. 


Imported  from~ 

• 

TotftL 

T«». 

Oemuuiy  vi*  Bel* 
ginm. 

France. 

Other  oountriee. 

Qnjuitity. 

Yalae. 

Qiuuiti^. 

Valae. 

QoMitity. 

Yalae. 

Qoantity. 

Valnn. 

1187 

•  •  •  •  • 

L$WH9, 

» 

Leavet, 

4.>t40,9l2 
3,055.090 
4,860,268 
8, 797. 250 
6,809,500 
6,121.974 
7,256,608 
6,625.300 

£10.892 

is6a.... 

8,899 

!»•.... 

10,933 

1899. ... 

8.545 

IMl.... 

14,198 

IMt.... 

13,775 

1J0.... 

16,832 

iK.ii: 

14, 911 

. 

43,766,902 

98,485 

1996  ... 

12, 221. 600 
18, 935. 620 
14,848,956 
31,950,950 
35. 611. 220 
30. 335, 880 
22,286,388 
22,154,000 
23,662,500 
85.689,986 

27.600 

IMS.... 

42,602 

1087... 

33,414 
71,888 
80,128 
68,258 
31. 518 
39.478 
46,497 
66,806 

IMS.... 
1888.... 
1078.... 
1871.... 
1873.... 
1«IS.... 
1074.... 

7,701.800 
ll,880,7lrO 
16^004,000 
19,858.000 
18.647.400 
09,54<O6O 
r,  991, 609 

84,637,060 
46^207.140 
48^935,600 
64.091,630 
60.457.000 
69.250.500 
62.796^500 
7&  568. 900 
76[484.500 
78,907,790 

£17.328 
26,782 
33,759 
26,543 
■     32.458 
40, 215 
60,608 

65,481 

85.197 

90.337 

98,143 

87,707 

108.765 

116^824 

147, 182 

142,928 

187,684 

*  '2,879,'650 
3.246,070 
2,853,500 
1.776,400 
8,016,000 
8,026,000 
8,297,600 

6,486.600 
10. 134, 000 
6,577,000 
6, 219, 000 
6, 801,  500 
7.353,500 
4,766,500 
6,905.000 
6,106.000 
5,678,000 

£6,478 
7,305 
6,421 
4.030 
6,085 
6,920 

15,213 

12,903 
20.310 
13.360 
12.271 
11,580 
14,687 
9.421 
12,314 
12.842 
11,792 

81.369, 800 

20,484,500 

12, 478, 380 

651,988 

490.600 

92,500 

190,886 

978,600 
795.000 
747,200 
884.500 
1, 083,  500 
580,200 
499,  OOf 
217,300 
4,000 
191,900 

i48,682 

46,091 

28,078 

945 

1,035 

262 

895 

1,018 

1,663 

1.535 

1,863 

2,192 

1,174 

996 

427 

12 

876 

247,697,150 

607.589 

1075 

1070.... 

i0n  ... 

1070... 
WW-... 

i0ti;i.'. 

1000.... 
1000  ... 

42,096,680 
87, 13G,  140 
56, 249, 700 
61.195.020 
97,842.000 
67.184.200 
€3, 061. 000 
84,711.300 
82.694.500 
79.867.650 

80.397 
107.170 
106,232 
112.267 
101, 479 
124.626 
126,749 
159,923 
155,782 
149.802 

666,438,090 

1.228.418 

QrtmA  iMal.  twAniir.Alflrlit 

1  vears ...^... 

947,902,142 

1.829.498 

'J     — B— - 

KOTB. — ^ZTot  eeparately  distinguisbed  in  cuntoiiiB  returns  previoas  to  1868. 
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The  first  eifi^bt  feskTB,  from  1857  to  1664,  are  statistics  gleaned  from  the  Tetvr*  ol 
the  bill  of  entry  or  statistical  department,  H.  M.  castoms.  The  remalDio^  tw«tj 
years,  fhrni  1865  to  1884,  are  from  the  board  of  trade  return,  which  are  identical  vitk 
the  statistical  department  of  H.  M.  castoms  for  the  same  period. 

The  falling  off  of  the  imports  between  1870  and  1873  was  owing  to  the  Fraaeo^ 
Prussian  war. 

The  falling  off  of  the  imports  between  1882  and  1684  was  not  owing  to  a  dimias* 
tion  in  importation,  but  to  the  large  qnantities  being  imported  and  not  insared, 
therefore  not  entered  at  the  customs. 

In  1855  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons,  praying  t^ 
Government  to  retain  the  duty  on  the  imports  of  foroign  gold-leaf,  as  there  weif 
2,000,000  leaves  imported  in  that  year,  an  importation  which  was  very  detrimeot^ 
to  the  petitioners.  If  it  was  necessary  to  petition  Parliament  in  1855  to  have  it* 
duty  rotained  on  account  of  2,000,000  leaves  having  been  imported,  bow  infiniteif 
moro  important  is  it  now,  seeing,  as  the  above  appalling  figures  indicate^  that  tii* 
imx>ortatioa  reaches  in  round  numbers,  not  2,000,000,  but  100,000,000  i>er  annum. 

OUT-OF-WORK   LONDON. 

[From  The  Times,  April  li,  1886.] 

With  the  warm  weather  comes  at  last  the  glad  news  that  in  some  trades  improrv- 
ment  is  discernable.  The  revival  is  partial  and  slight ;  but  still,  after  so  long  a  de- 
pression, any  favorable  symptom  is  welcome.  Too  much,  however,  mnst  not  be  ma^ 
of  thin;  many  trades  are  declining  and  will  continue  their  downward  coarse  eree 
should  a  new  era  of  general  prosperity  burst  upon  ns.  Watchmakers  and  gold-beat- 
ers, for  instance,  entertain  out  little  hope  for  the  future.  •  •  •  por  the  gold- 
beaters, whero  it  is  all  a  question  of  ornament,  the  case  is  far  more  desperate.  la  s 
seu^,  it  may  be  said  that  the  gilt  frame  of  a  picture  is  also  meant  for  wear,  but  tk« 
public  can  not  so  easily  distinguish  qualities  in  gold-leaf,  and  are  therefore  more  readfly 
attracted  b v  mero  cheapness.  Consequently  this  trade  has  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed bv  foreign  competition,  and  little  or  no  hope  is  entertained  of  any  improv«>- 
ment.  About  thirty-five  years  ago  there  were  some  2,000  gold-beaters  earning  Ytrj 
good  wages.  It  is  a  highly  skilled  trade,  an  apprenticeship  of  five  to  seven  yean 
Doing  necessary.  Now  there  only  remained  about  1,000  adult  gold-beaters,  900  wooiea 
and  100  youths.  Of  this  number  not  more  than  400  men  and  boys  were  at  work  hm 
September,  when  statistics  were  taken.  Since  then  half  of  the  400  have  in  their 
turn  been  thrown  out  of  work.  The  fund  of  the  union  for  relieving  the  unemployed 
was  completely  exhaus'ted  last  January.  Statistics  taken  from  the  board  of  trade  re- 
turns throw  some  light  on  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  Since  the  removal  of  the 
duty  formerly  charged  the  value  of  gold-leaf  imported  from  abroad  amounted  for  the 
eight  years,  1857  to  1H64,  to  £98,485;  for  ten  years,  1865  to  1874,  to  £5ffT,5S9;  aa4 
for  the  last  decade,  1875  to  1884,  to  £1,223,418. 

In  Germany  there  are  villages  of  gold-beaters  where  the  men,  women,  and  cbildres 
all  toil  togetner,  and  are  content  to  earn,  for  the  on  tire  family,  2«  6d  a  day.  U 
£nglaud  the  adult  gold-beater  expects  to  make  5s  for  ^  day  of  about  ninehonnL 
Nor  does  this  represent  an  increase  in  pay ;  on  the  contrary,  this  trade  is  one  of  the 
rare  exceptions,  for  dpring  the  last  twenty  years  wages  have  fallen.  It  is  calcoUteA 
that  an  English  manufacturer  must  have  well  lighted,  dry,  and  spacious  workslm 
where  to  produce  about  100,000  gold-leaf  weekly  he  would  pay  something  like £4 
in  rent  and  £50  in  wages.  His  raw  material  would  cost  £162 ;  the  wear  and  tear  of 
bookn,  toolR,  etc.,  £11:  gas,  coke,  and  sundries,  £:^  giving  a  grand  total  of  £23tl 
Now,  if  1,000  gold-leaf  are  sold  at  50«,  £250  would  be  received  and  £20  profit  raai- 
ized.  For  this  a  capital  of  £6,000  is  necessary,  producing  an  annual  turnover  of 
£13,('(K),  and  yielding  £1,000  por  annum  profit,  subject,  however,  to  bad  debts,  in- 
come tax,  house  duty,  etc.  In  such  an  establishment  40  workmen  would  be  eai- 
ployed.  But  what  is  known  as  the  first  quality  foreign  gold-leaf  is  sold  on  t]» 
Englibh  market  at  40s  the  1,000.  Undoubtedly  the  English  ^old-leaf,  wbieh  oosta 
500,  is  a  much  superior  article,  but  the  advantages  of  good  gilding  are  not  suffioieat^ 
appreciated.  The  difference  is  not  great,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned.  For 
iuHtauce,  a  handsome  family  Bible,  sold  at  3  (piineas,  only  costs  3d  extra  to  block 
and  gild  with  English  gold-leaf.  Nevertheless,  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  tiie 
EugliHh  leaf  is  used.    Nor  do  the  board  of  trade  returns  give- the  fiill  measure  of 

.  foreign  competition.  A  groat  quantity  of  gold-leaf  is  imported  in  tho  center  of  easet 
containing  toys.  This  it  is  the  custom  to  sell  for  ready  money,  and  the  importersm 
willing  to  sacrifice  profit  on  gold-leaf  for  the  sake  of  cash,  as  this  enables  them  to  £iv« 

'  long  credit  on  the  toys  where  tho  profits  are  very  large.  Nevertheless,  as  En|^i^ 
gold-leaf  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  it  ought  to  find  markets  abroad  whorever  a  really 
superior  article  is  required.  Such  sales  would  be  but  a  fair  exchange.  Foreign  got- 
emments,  however,  take  care  to  tax  English  gold  leaf,  and  the  nulway  companzM 
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'^  ^  Mp  to  render  exportation  impoeeible.  By  the  cheapeet  rente  and  in  large  quantities 
rt  '  the  coet  of  earriage  firom  Germany  only  amounts  to  3d  per  thousand  I^mL  A  parcel 
;  can  be  brought  more  cheaply  from  Antwerp  than  from  Norwich.  The  members  of  the 
trade  consequently  claim  tnat  they  should  hare  the  same  facilities  for  exporting  as 
"^  the  foreigners  eigoy  for  importing.  Some  employers  hare  sought  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  goods  by  introducing  women  into  the  trade,  and  paying  them  half  the 
wages  given  to  men  for  the  same  work.  This  is  done  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Birmingham.  Thus  the  amount  paid  in  wages  has  been  reduced  by  one-half  in  some 
two  hundred  cases.  Female  labor,  however,  does  not  reduce  foreign  importation, 
but  it  damages  the  masters  who  employ  the  best  men  at  the  highest  wages  so  as  to 
produce  first-class  work.  Tet  now  there  are  barely  200  inen  workius,  thoagh  a  gener- 
ation affo  2,000  were  busily  employed.  Rent,  taxation,  the  cost  of  living,  and  waees 
in  EDgland  are  so  hish,  freights  for  foreign  importation  so  low,  that  the  Englu^ 
worker  is  imdersold.  aor  are  the  foreigners  greatly  benefited  by  this  circumstance. 
Entire  families  of  producers  have  to  work  for  2s  6d  a  day,  and  the  consumer  can  not 
procnre  in  exchanfi;e  the  superior  Enslish  gold-leaf  unless  he  is  ready  to  pav  prohibi- 
tive  freight  and  auty.  Apparentlynothing  whatsoever  will  be  done  to  better  the 
prospects  of  the  English  sold-beaters,  and  their  position  is  the  more  helpless  as  the 
skill  and  knowledge  they  nave  with  so  much  trouble  acquired  axe  of  little  or  no  use  to 
them  in  any  other  trade. 


•;'* 
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Schedule  B,— EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASSWARE 

Thttbsday,  May  31,  1888—10^  o'dook  a.  nu 
8TATBMEHT  OF  FRAHK  L.  BODDTE,  OF  PHILASSLPHIA, 

Prmident  of  tke  Amerioim  Windauf-gloid  Manyfaoiuren'  A$$ociaHom» 

The  Chairman  (Senator  Allison).  I  understand  the  gentlemen  are 
going  to  present  some  facts'  respecting  the  glass  industry.  Have  yoo 
any  printed  statements,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Ko;  no  printed  statement.  I  desire  to  ma^e  a  verbal 
statement. 

The  C'HAIBMAN.  Make  it. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  In  accordance  with  tJie 
request  of  your  chairman,  I  telegraphed  some  representatives  of  other 
glass  interests  to  be  here  to-day,  but  from  Saint  Louis  came  a  dispatdi 
saying  that  the  notice  there  was  too  late,  and  that  a  representative  froa 
that  place  could  not  possibly  get  here ;  a  dispatch  also  came  from  Mr. 
De  Panw,  a  plate-glass  manufacturer.  I  have  no  responses  from  cut- 
glass  manufacturers.  As  for  the  rough  plate-glass,  I  bardly  knew  to 
whom  to  send. 

We  desire  to  present  to  this  committee  this  morning  some  considera- 
tions affecting  the  manufacture  of  unpolished  cylinder  window-glasir 
green  and  amber  bottle-glass,  and  flint  and  lime  glass.  They  are  all 
kindred  interests,  and  are  manufactured  of  the  same  materials,  difCma^ 
mainly,  almost  entirely,  in  the  finishing  of  the  work.  These  indostria 
are  well  adapted  to  the  country,  and  it  is  only  that  we  may  cany  o& 
industries  natural  to  the  country  that  we  ask  consideration  of  the  duties. 
All  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  exist  in  the  United  States; 
even  the  soda-ash  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  now  largely  manufactured 
here.  So  that  no  country  has  any  advantage  over  the  United  States  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  except  only  with  reference  to  the  wages  ^Id 
in  different  countries.  There  is  no  necessity,  or  perhaps  justificatioB, 
-ibr  the  importation  of  one  box  of  cylinder  glass  or  one  gross  of  bottleB. 
We  have  the  capacity  to  pro<luce  for  the  whole  consumption  of  tiM 
country,  and  can  produce  as  cheaply  as  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  United 
States  will  permit. 

Senator  Habbis.  Will  it  interrupt  you  in  your  statement  if  a  ques- 
tion is  propounded  in  the  line  of  your  remarks! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  No,  except  for  my  diflBculty  of  hearing.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  answer  questions,  however,  if  it  would  satisfy  you  just  u 
well,  after  I  get  through. 

Senator  Habbis.  Certainly.    That  course  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  statement  pretty  ftiU.    The 

adaptability  of  this  industry  to  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  the 

establishment  of  furnaces  in  twenty  different  States,  extending  from 

New  England  to  California  apd  as  far  south  as  (Georgia  and  Kentooky. 
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There  are  29  furnaces  in  Few  York,  64  in  New  Jersey,  ^6  in  Pennsyl- 
yania,  15  in  Maryland,  29  in  Ohio,  and  54  in  other  States,  making  a 
tota^  of  207  furnaces  of  green-p;lass  bottles  and  cylinder  window-glass. 
The  flint  furnaces  are  about  60  additional;  we  have  not  the  exact  tig- 
nres  as  we  have  in  the  other  case.  So  that,  at  all  events,  there  are 
over  325  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  three  different  classes  of  glass- 
ware ia  the  United  States.  Those  furnaces  employ  over  30,000  work- 
men, a  very  coherent  mass  of  workmen,  strongly  united,  very  intelli- 
gent, accustomed  to  liberal  wages,  and  able  to  protect  their  own  inter- 
ests sometimes  with  more  force  than  we  enjoy.  It  is  a  very  laborious 
occupation.  At  the  age  of  tifty  a  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  this 
occupation  all  his  working  >ears  is  no  longer  a  desirable  workman. 
The  climate  of  the  United  States  will  not  permit  their  working  more  than 
nine,  or,  at  the  extreme,  ten  months  in  the  year.  Abroad  they  work  all 
the  year,  including  even  Sundays. 

Senator  Hisooos:.  Why  can  they  not  work  longer  than  that  in  this 
country  t 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Because  it  is  very  laborious  occupation.  They  have  to 
work  very  rapidly,  and  the  climate  will  not  permit  them  to  work  so 
many  months  in  the  year.  The  climate  is  very  severe.  .  Every  manu- 
facturer will  tell  you  that  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  stop  in  hot 
weather  like  to  day  than  it  is  to  run. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  stop  in  hot  weather  t . 

Mr.  BoDiNR.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  stop  in  hot  weather. 
The  product  of  these  furnaces  is  worth  $20,000,000  annually.  This  is  a 
prcduct,  it  should  be  remembered,  finished  from  the  crudest  materials- 
coal  from  the  mine  and  sand  dug  out  of  its  bed  or  pulverized  from  the 
decomposed  rock.  Coal  is  a  very  large  item  of  our  cost.  About  10  per 
cent,  of  our  cost  is  fuel;  the  sand  and  lime  and  lumber  are  only  labor 
cost  of  taking  from  the  earth.  The  soda-ash  has  been  Imported  in  pre- 
vious years,  but  of  late  years  is  largely  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  being  largely  substituted  for  the  soda- 
ash  formerly  imported^ 

Senator  Hisgock.   Where  is  your  soda-ash  manufactured  in  this^ 
country. 

Mr,  BoDlNE.  In  New  York  State,  at  Syracuse.  It  is  not  only  manu- 
factured at  Syracuse,  but  also  at  many  points  in  the  West  and  ^ew 
England,  and  in  Pennsylvania  also. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  first  the  specific  duty  on  cylinder  window -glass, 
as  we  have  more  accurate  details  on  that  subject.  Most  of  what  has 
been  said  so  far  will  apply  to  other  branches.  The  present  duty  on  un- 
polished cylindet  window-glass  is  from  If  cents  ])er  pound  to  2^  cents 
per  pound,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  glass,  which  is  the  measure  of 
the  value  of  the  glass.  There  are  two  thicknesses,  single  and  double, 
and  with  that  exception  size  measures  the  value.  The  single  thick  is 
blown  about  twelve  to  the  inch,  and  double  six  about  eight  to  the  inch, 
about  a  thickness  and  a  half.  The  duty  is  now  assessed  at  an  arbitrary 
rate  of  50  pounds  per  box  (the  actual  weight  being  about  54  pounds)  for 
single  thick^  and  on  80  pounds  for  double  thick.  The  present  rate  of 
duty  is  a  reduction  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  from  that  which 
had  prevailed  before  the  tariff  was  last  changed. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  Change!  Do  you 
me&n  the  change  of  1883  f 

Mr.  BoBiNS.  Yes ;  1883.  The  effect  of  this  reduction  in  duties  has  been 
to  increase  the  imports  very  largely,  to  greatly  increase  the  revenue  from 
Chem^  and  to  curtidl  the  amount  of  the  product  of  American  manufactor- 
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ers,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  workmen's  wages  and  the  time  that  the  w<x1c- 
men  can  be  employed.  From  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  I  have  had  prepared  a  statement  showing  the  total  aaionnt 
of  impoitsof  window-glass  for  four  yearsprior  to  1883,  when  the  change 
in  the  tariff  was  made,  and  for  the  four  yeard  subsequent  to  that  time, 
briugiug  it  down  to  July  last.  As  a  result  of  that,  it  is  shown  that  the 
imports  increased  for  the  last  four  years  to  254,000,000  pounds  as  <x>m 
pared  with  the  previous  similar  period  of  190,000,000  pounds ;  an  increase 
of  64,000,000,  or  33  percent.  That  was  the  increase  caused  by  the  re- 
duction of  one-eighth  of  1  cent  per  pound  duty* 
The  followiug  is  the  statement  referred  to : 


Qnantlfy^  vaJue^  and  amount  of  duty  collects  on  importe  of  cylinder  windoto-gloM*^  ( 
polhhed)  entered  for  vvnsutnption  in  the  United  Slates  during  each  year  ending  June '30, 
from  18d0  to  1887. 


[Copy  of  statement  by  W.  F.  Switsler,  Chief  of  Bareaa  of  Statistios,  Waahington,  I>.  C, 

1888.  J 


JuiOAry  4. 


Qnantity. 

Valae. 

XHi^. 

Pottnda, 
12,041.215 

$308,978 

$180,  eu 

11,077.758 

833,063 

221,  SS 

10.093.808 
10. 137, 070 

851.464 
412,  472 

9GT.34f 
»u4.111         • 

43, 049, 851 

1,405,977  1 

973,  C» 

12,700,930 

833, 712 

190,514 

12,253,212 

366,840 

24SCMi 

10,963,733 
9,654.822 

363.541 
361,268 

r7X9a 
38a.6tf 

45.562,697 

1,425,361 

9sm,m 

11,520,220 

289,335 

173,80} 

13,176,799 

355,378 

261,531 

12,062,663 
12,541,901 

866.300 
443.820 

1,454.833 

301, 5f7 

S7K,  969 

49, 301, 673 

1. 114,  m 

12,141,858 

312,633 

IBS,  IS 

13.439,103 

382,340 

288,782 

13. 049. 852 
12, 317, 077 

407.805 
479,691 

•      8a»,5l3 

50,947,890 

1,582,460 

hi^m 

19,213,741 

604,501 

284,181 

18,541,611 

629,245 

347,  «S 

19.432,932 
20,736,483 

622.600 
761, 381 

461,  sa 

588.174 

77,924.667 

2,417,727 

1,«89.54» 

1880. 

Kot  above  10  by  ]5inchM  (1|  oenta  per  ponnd) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  by  24  inches  (2  cents  per 

ponnd) 

Auove  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per 


ponnd) 

lDOI 


Above  24  by  30  inches  (3cent*iperpoand) 

Total , 

1881. 

Xot  above  10  by  15  Inches  (1|  cents  per  ponnd) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  oy  24  inches  (2  cents  per 


pound) 
Abo 


ve   16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  80  inches   (2|  cents  per 


ponnd) 

ADOve  24  by  30  inches  (3  cents  per  ponnd) 


Total. 


1882. 

NotabovelOby  15  inches  (1|  cents  per  poand) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  by  24  inches  (2  cents  per 

pound 

Anove  16  by   24  and  not  above  24  by  80  inches  (2|  cents  per 

LDO 


nnd 


Above  24  by  30  inches  (3  cents  per  pound) 


Total. 


1883. 


Not  above  10  by  15  inches  (U  cents  per  pound) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16    by  24  inches  (2  cents  per 


Above  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per 

ponnd) 

Aoove  24  by  30  inches  (3  cents  per  pound) 

Total 

1884. 


Kot  above  10  by  15  inches  (If  cents  per  pound) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  by  24  inches  (1{  cents  per 


Knnd 
ve  16  by  24  and  not^bove  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per 

ponnd) 

ADOve24  by  80  inches  (2|  cents  per  pound) 

Total 
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QtMntittf,  value,  and  amount  of  duty  colUoied  on  imports  of  eiflinder  window-gUua,  unpoU 

Uhed,  etc, — Contioaed. 


1885. 

Koi  above  10  by  15inohe«  (If  <!ent«  per  pound) 

Above  10  by  15  and  not  above  16  by  24  inchea  (1|  ooits  per 

Kund) 
ve  16  b3'  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per 

pound) 

Alwve  24  by  80  inches  (21  cents  per  pound) 


Total. 


1886. 


lT<it  above  10  bv  15  inches  (1|  cents  per  pound) 

Above  10  by  l5  and  not  above  16  oy  24  inches  (1|  cents  per 

Kond) 
ve  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2§  cents  per 

pound) « 

Above  24  by  30  inches  (2{  cents  per  pound) 


Total. 


1887. 

Kot  above  10  bv  15  inches  (If  cents  per  pound) 

Above  10  by  lo  and  not  above  10  by  24  inches  (1{  cents  per 

pound) 

Abo\e  16  by  24  and  not  above  24  by  30  inches  (2|  cents  per 

Knnd) 
ve24  by  30  inches  (2{  cents  per  pound) 


Total. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Pound$. 
13,396,800 

341,740 

14,820,548 

393,611 

16,024.772 

15.603,788 

451,487 
514,469 

50,036.007 

1,701.887 

12,646,385 

280,796 

12,870,413 

299,251 

15,212,878 
13,831,579 

888,078 
304,398 

54, 570. 255 

•  1,363,423 

14,U7,875 

319,729 

13.481,668 

271.485 

16,419.970 
17, 608,4^^5 

8G7, 146 
466,604 

61,627.948 

1,424,964 

Total,  four  years : 

1880-1883 

1884-1887 


Increase  since  reduction  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
180. 762,  111 
254, 058, 877 


Duty. 


184,207 

277,885 

380,588 
451,196 


1,293.876 

173,888 

241,480 

361,806 
897,658 

1.174,841 

194,121 

152,781 

3891074 
506,243 

1.343,119 


Duty. 


14,238,530 
5,480.884 


64,206.760  I      1,247.354 


That  statement  will  also  show  that  by  the  change  the  revenue  was 
increased  in  that  four  years  from  $4,234,000  to  $5,480,000,  an  increase 
ia  the  four  years  of  $1,247,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  shows  the  importations  for  those  two  pe- 
riods of  four  years  each.  Have  you  now  a  statement  of  the  production 
in  this  country  for  the  same  ])eriod  ? 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  I  have  it  substantially,  but  not  in  connection  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  Will  get  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Follow  out  your  own  plan;  that  is  perhaps  the  best. 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  The  effect  of  this  reduction  upon  the  manufacturers  has 
been  that  they  have  not  since  that  change  been  able  to  run  more  than 
tbree-fourths  to  two-thirds  time.  For  iusumce,  this  present  blast,  which 
should  have  started  the  1st  of  September  did  not  commence  until  15th 
of  October;  and  instead  of  running  to  the  last  of  June,has  already  termi- 
nated in  many  places;  it  will  not  average  later  than  the  middle  of  June, 
and  probably  earlier  than  that.  The  result  is,  therefore,  that  we  have 
had  a  decreased  amount  of  work,  and  at  enhanced  cost,  with  large  ex- 
penses going  on  all  the  time.  The  reason  of  this  is  be<?ause  we  can  not 
compete  with  the  cost  of  importing.  We  can  import  glass  to-day  cheaper 
than  we  can  produce  it,    Several  manufacturer^  are  doing  so  now.    A 
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nnmber  of  others  are  simply  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  proposed  tariff 
changes  and  adjustments  to  see  whether  or  not  they  shall  abandon  their 
plant  entirely.  It  is  a  fact  to-day,  known  by  the  manufactarers  in  this 
room  as  well  as  myself,  that  we  are  actually  importing  glass  cheapo* 
to-day  than  we  can  produce  it  with  every  facility.  The  result  upon  the 
workmen  of  duty  reduction  has  been  that  the  wages  of  skilled  labor  have 
been  reduced  10  per  cent,  since  it  has  passed,  and  their  time  of  work 
has  been  reduced  one-fourth  or  one-third,  which  makes  a  very  large  dif- 
ference to  a  laboring  man.  The  wages  reduction  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  reduction  made  in  the  tariff. 

The  cost  of  window-glass  is  principally  the  price  of  labor.  Eighty  to 
85  per  cent,  of  our  total  cost  is  for  wages  paid.  There  is  no  machinery 
employed.  It  is  purely  hand  labor.  That  is  not  because  the  United 
States  is  behind  any  other  country.  In  no  country  of  the  world  is  any 
machinery  employed,  except  only  in  window-glass,  where  the  ovens  for 
flattening  might  be  classed  as  machinery.  But  all  the  work  of  blow- 
ing and  the  finishing  is  done  by  hand.  Of  this  labor  cost  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  is  the  cost  of  preparing  the  materials  and  transport- 
ing them  to  the  factory;  mining  the  coal,  digging  the  sand,  making  the 
trees  into  lumber,  all  those  operations  are  hand  labor.  The  manufact- 
urers pay  for  their  unskilled  labor  25  per  cent,  of  their  f<otal  cost;  of  the 
remainder,  35  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  for  the  wages  of  skilled  labor, 
leaving  but  a  very  small  amount  for  the  general  expense  and  for  the 
value  of  crude  materials,  as  coal  in  the  mines,  sand  in  the  beds,  and  lam- 
ber  in  the  trees.  We  pay  higher  wages  in  the  United  States  than,  in 
Belgium,  which  is  the  country  with  which  we  chiefly  compete.  That  is 
the  only  reason  why  we  ask  any  tariff.  Give  us  Belgium  wages  and  we 
will  sell  glass  to  Belgium. 

Senator  Habbis.  Have  we  advantages  over  other  countries  in  the 
production  of  glass  except  in  the  item  of  labor  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  We  have,  inasmuch  as  we  have  abundant  materiaL 
Our  crude  material  is  no  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  other  countries. 
It  is  just  about  the  same  thing.  But  the  labor  which  prepares  and 
makes  the  material  effective  costs  us  a  great  deal  more,  as  well  as  the 
finishing  of  the  products.  It  is  very  evident,  from  this  statement  of  the 
amount  of  labor  involved,  that  if  we  have  not  a  tariff  equal  to  that  dif- 
ference of  wages  we  must  import  and  not  manufacture  glass.  Several 
manufacturers,  as  I  have  stated,  are  now  doing  that.  Statistics  of  Bel- 
gian wages,  with  which  we  compete,  were  gathered  in  1883,  and  you  will 
find  them  in  State  Department  pamphlet  No.  29  for  March,  1883,  at  pa^ 
389,  in  the  report  of  John  J.  Stuart,  United  States  consul  at  Antwerp, 
He  gives  the  statistics  for  the  Brussels  district,  which  is  the  principal 
district  for  the  manufacture  of  window-glass.  Free-trade  England,  as 
it  is  called,  is  not  able  to  compete  with  or  to  produce  glass  as  cheaply  as 
Belgium.  Very  large  quantities  are  annually  importeil,  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  bottles  from  Germany.    I  read  from  the  documeut : 


In  regard  to  the  prices  of  labor,  I  am  informed  as  foUows :  The  blower  is  paid 

cording  to  the  Hize  and  thickness  that  he  makes,  and  it  is  after  cutting  that  tlie  gl 

is  divided  into  four  qualities.    The  wages  of  the  blowers  run  from  |50  to  $100,  and 
for  some  to  $150  per  month — 

That  is  a  very  high  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  labor  in  Europe,  but  it 
is  not  half  what  we  have  to  pay  in  the  United  States— 

His  assistant  receives  from  $25  to  $30 ;  the  flattener,  |25  to  |28 ;  his  assistants,  firom 
is  to  $15  ;  the  cutter,  $.i5  to  $30  ;  the  founder  (shearer),  $30  to  $36 ;  his  assistant,  '~ 
to  $30 ;  engineer,  $:<^  to  $25 ;  day  laborers,  $18  to  $20 ;  and  blacksmith,  $20  to  ^ 
xnpnthf 


per 
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You  see  the  day  laborers  are  paid  from  60  to  70  cents  per  day.  Now 
our  wages  are  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate  of  our 
principal  competitor.  I  found  subsequently  a  statement  in  a  consular 
report  for  1885,  in  which  there  was  a  repetition  that  was  practically  the 
same  thing,  stating  the  rate  of  wages  on  window-glass.  1  will  give  you 
a  reference  to  that  hereafter.  It  is  substantially  the  same  os  that  1 
have  already  read.  1  simply  wanted  to  bring  it  down  to  as  late  a  date 
as  I  could.    (See  Consular  Reports,  1885,  "  L^bor  in  Europe,"  p.  130.) 

As  to  the  capacity  of  the  furnaces  of  the  United  States,  we  have  1246 
pots  of  window-glass,  whose  average  annual  yield  for  forty  weeks,  about 
ten  months'  run,  would  be  over  3,900,000  boxes,  which  exceeds  the  larg- 
est consumption  ever  known  in  any  year  in  the  United  States  of  both 
American  and  foreign  glass  combined.  There  is,  therefore,  no  lack  of 
capacity. 

The  consumption  of  window-glass  during  the  year  1887,  which  was 
the  largest  ever  known,  amounted  to  2,800,000  boxes  of  American  and 
1,060,000  of  imported,  a  total  of  3,860,000  boxes,  which  you  observe  is 
less  than  the  capacity  of  the  American  furnaces. 

Senator  Harris.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  ordinary  cheap  win- 
dow-glass t 

Mr.  BODINE.  Yes,  sir  ;  you  would  so  term  it,  but  it  is  as  good  quality 
as  generally  used.  You  could  probably  not  tell  the  difference,  and,  in- 
deed, very  few  but  experts  can  tell  the  difference  between  that  and  im- 
ported glass.  These  windows  here  are  of  plate-glass.  They  are  polished 
by  hand.  But'niuetenths  of  the  vast  consumption  of  the  best  glass  in 
houses  in  this  country  is  cylinder  window-glass,  and  a  large  proportion 
(28  per  cent)  of  that  used  in  1887  was  foreign.  We  have  ample  ca- 
pacity to  produce  all  used.  During  the  past  six  months,  up  to  Janu- 
ary, the  latest  returns  that  were  collected,  showed  the  proportion  was 
32  |>er  cent  of  foreign  glass.  This  has  been  steadily  advancing.  In 
1878  and  1879  the  proportion  of  foreign  glass  was  down  to  16  per  cent. 
But  now  it  is  running  up  again,  although  American  manufacturers  are 
going  as  low  in  prices  as  we  can.  We  have  lost  money  ever  since  the 
reduction  of  duties,  and  have  not  been  able  to  run  but  part  of  the  time. 
Because  of  losses  manufacturers  are  standing  now  to  get  a  little  more 
than  cost  for  our  goods.    The  result  is  that  our  market  is  passing  from  us. 

The  large  development  of  American  manufactures  secures  ample  com- 
petition. If  we  have  33  per  cent,  more  capacity  than  has  ever  been  con- 
sumed it  mtist  be  true  that  American  glass  manufacturers,  scattered 
through  twenty  States,  will  compete  to  displace  foreign  glass,  which 
will  result  in  low  prices  to  consumers. 

The  result  of  jill  this  competition  has  been  that  since  1860 — I  take 
that  period  because,  in  an  interview  with  Senator  Morrill  some  months 
ago,  he  asked  for  that  statement  and  1  had  the  figures  looked  up — since 
1860  the  price  of  American  ghiss  has  been  reduced,  although  wages  and 
the  cost  of  living  and  everything  else  almost  have  advanced,  the  price 
of  glass  has  been  reduced  so  that  on  single  thickness  (which  is  about 
four-fifths  of  the  whole)  the  price  this  year  was  15  per  cent,  below  what 
it  was  in  1860.  That  is  arrived  at  by  taking  half  a  dozen  leading  sizes 
and  making  an  average.  And  double  thick,  50  per  cent,  lower.  Tbe 
same  result  has  been  reached  on  foreign  glass.  The  foreign  invoice 
price  (which  represents  their  cost  price)  by  this  American  competition. 
has  been  driven  down  from  the  average  foreign  invoice  rate  in  1877, 4.10 
cents  per  pound,  to  2.27  cents  per  pound  in  1887 ;  a  reduction  in  ten  years 
of  about  one-half^  and  it  is  still  lower  this  year,  1888. 
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Such  being  the  fact,  what  argameut  can  be  adduced  for  reducing 
duties!  Certainly  not  that  the  revenue  may  be  reduced.  I  show  yoo^ 
by  official  documents  that  it  increased  from  tbis  one  branch  of  the  glass 
business  $1,250,000  iu  four  years.  The  only  reason  assigned  by  im- 
porters— who  are  the  only  parties  asking  reduction  of  duty,  very  few  in 
number — is  that  the  present  specific  duties  make  a  high  ad  valorem 
rate.  That  is  the  substance  of  their  statement  when  boiled  down. 
There  is  nothing  left  but  that.  As  we  all  know,  an  ad  valorem  rate  is 
very  misleading,  fluctuating,  and  unfair.  At  a  time  of  the  greatest 
depression  and  lowest  prices,  when  we  most  need  protection,  by  aa 
ad  valorem  rate  we  get  the  least  protection.  The  same  specific  duty 
which  on  the  average  foreign  invoice  price  in  1873 — going  back  as  far 
as  I  have  the  record,  and  when  the  same  rates  of  duties  prevailed,  from 
1873  to  1883,  making  a  period  of  ten  years — the  same  specific  duty  which 
in  1873  on  the  average  foreign  invoice  price  of  5.3  cents  per  pound  (still 
higher  than  I  quoted  before),  made  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  37 
per  cent. ;  the  same  duty  now  on  foreign  invoice  price  of  3.1  cents  in  1887 
equaled  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  72  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  duty  was  the 
same.    The^e  was  no  change. 

Is  not  the  low  price  to  consumers,  secured  by  American  competition, 
ample  justification  for  a  nominally  high  ad  valorem  rate!  From  the 
facts  shown  of  reduction  in  duties  in  1883,  is  it  not  clearly  proved  that 
the  rates  of  duties  before  that  change  were  the  lowest  consistent  with 
prevention  of  surplus  revenue,  or  with  full  American  product,  or  with 
fair  wages  to  American  workmen  1 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  material  changes  in  the  sizes  of  win- 
dow-glass used.  Fifty  years  ago  8  by  10  was  about  the  usual  size. 
Now  40  by  60  is  a  very  common  size.  The  present  classification  termi* 
nates,  I  think,  at  24  by  36,  and  makes  duty  the  same  on  sizes  above  that. 
As  the  size  advances  the  difficulty  of  getting  pure  metal  in  a  large  sheet* 
the  labor  of  producing  a  large  sheet,  and  the  expenses  of  boxing  ana 
handling  it,  all  advance  very  rapidly,  and  it  would  be  but  afairs^just- 
ment  if  those  larger  sizes  should  have  some  equivalent  rate  of  duty  as- 
sessed upon  them. 

Window-glass  manufacturers  acquiesced  in  1883  in  the  reduction  then 
made  in  the  rate  of  duties.  We  expected  to  be  able  to  adjust  our  cost 
to  it,  and  we  were  willing  to  do  what  we  could.  The  better-established 
part  of  the  trade  much  prefer  to  have  the  business  in  such  shape  that 
close  competition  would  be  necessary,  so  as  not  to  stimulate  unduly  the 
production  here.  We  acquiesced  in  that  ohaiige,  hoping  to  adjust  our- 
selves, but  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  it  For  two  or  three  years  subse- 
quent to  that  change  manufacturers  lost  money.  Since  then  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  is  better,  rather  than  go  on  losing,  to  do 
what  we  can  at  cost  or  a  little  more,  until  some  change  may  help  us. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  doing  only  about  a  two-thirds  business,  and 
the  foreign  proportion  is  increasing  constantly. 

1  have  a  memorandum  for  classification  of  larger  sizes  that  I  will  give 
the  committee  as  a  suggestion,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  what,  from  the 
ex|>Ianation,  is  really  requisite — levy  a  little  higher  duty  on  large 
sizes,  which  was  not  necessary  when  the  previous  classification  was 
established,  besides  restoring  the  ^  cent  per  pound  on  old  brackets. 

The  Chairman.  1  notice  that  the  present  rate  on  all  glass  exceeding 
24  by  30  inches  square  is  2  J  cents  per  pound — that  is  to  say,  there  is 
half  a  cent  a  pound  additional  upon  all  glass  exceeding  24  by  30  inches* 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  want  some  increase  over  that  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes,  on  larger  sizes. 
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The  Chairman.  Od  sizes  over  24  by  30  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yoa  now  have  half  a  cent  more  than  next  Hmailer 
size. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes,  we  h^ve  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  not  enough  f 

Mr;  BoDiNE.  It  is  not  enough  on  those  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  do  not  interrupt  you,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
right  there  whether  or  not,  ''of  unpolished  cylinder  and  common 
window-glass,^  there  is  any  considerable  quantity  above  these  sizes 
made! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  There  is  quite  a  large  amount  now  used ;  it  was  not  so 
formerly.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  our  present  style  of  build- 
ing to  use  very  large  sizes.  The  mechanic  who  used  to  use  6  by  8  or  8  by 
10  now  wants  12  by  24,  and  the  better  class  of  houses  call  for  30  by 
40,  and  even  40  by  <  0.  I  know  of  no  flattening  oven  which  does  not  pro- 
duce 40  by  60.  There  are  many  that  are  run  up  to  80  inches,  50  inches 
wide.    There  was  no  necessity  formerly  for  any  such  sizes. 

Q.  Is  your  suggestion  that  we  shall  make  a  new  schedule  or  classifi- 
cation f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Add  to  the  old  schedule  a  few  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  The  old  schedule  of  24  by  30  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  24  by  30  is  in  the  present  law  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  have  looked  over  it  closely,  and  I  would  suggest  that, 
commencing  with  20  by  30,  making  even  inches — 50,  60,  80,  and  100 
inches — ''  that  all  above  20  by  30,.  not  exceeding  24  by  36,  3  cents  a 
pound;  that  will  be  about  a  fair  proportion;  that  will  be  one-eighth 
above  the  2|;  then  24  by  36,  not  exceeding  30  by  50, 3^  cents;  above  30 
by  50,  and  not  exceeding  40  by  60,  3|  cents ;  and  above  40  by  60,  3^ 
cents.''  These  sizes  may  seem  a  little  confusing  to  you  gentlemen  here, 
but  to  the  trade  it  seems  very  simple. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  confuse  us  at  all. 

Senator  Harris.  This  is  very  simple.    Our  eyes  take  it  in  everyday. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  statements  I  have  made  are  the  substance  of  all  I 
can  present  on  the  subject  of  window-glass.  I  would  be  happy  to  give 
any  additional  information  desired,  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Saint 
Ijouis,  bottle  manufacturer  and  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Bottle  Manufacturers,  who  will  present  the  bottle  subject,  particularly  in 
regard  to  empty  bottles.  As  I  am  a  little  more  familiar  with  details  oi 
filled  bottles,  I  may  add  a  few  words  after  his  statement 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  on  this  subject 
of  window-glass.  I  have  before  me  the  statistics  of  importation.  I 
see  that  of  glass  above  24  by  30  there  was  imported  last  year  17,000,000 
pounds  (round  numbers),  and  in  looking  along  at  the  different  sizes  I 
see  that  the  largest  importation  was  the  different  sizes  above  24  by  30. 

Mr.  BODINE.  That  justifies  what  we  say.  The  foreigners  are  taking 
the  best  part  of  trade.  The  chief  part  of  it  is  very  close,  and  there  is 
very  little  margin.    The  imports  are  very  largely  of  these  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  the  value  of  that  was  $466,000,  while  the 
duty  was  $506,000.  That  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  heavy  ad  valorem 
rate  of  computing  it. 

Mr.  BODINB.  If  American  wages  are  above  our  competitors  150  per 
oeot.,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  meet  it  without  a  pretty  large  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  capacity  in  this  country  to  produce 
those  sizes  in  any  quantity  f 
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Mr.  BoDiNE.  We  can  produce  all  that  is  coDsamed  of  those  sizes,  as 
well  as  of  others. 

4?he  Ch  AiBMAN.  The  extra  cost  of  these  extra  sizes  is  in  the  labor,  and 
nbt  in  the  machinery  f 

Blr.  BoDiNE.  Not  in  any  machinery ;  exclusively  labor.  It  takes  a 
greiiter  degree  of  skill  and  involves  much  harder  work ;  it  is  only  the 
choice  workmen  that  can  produce  it,  and  they  wear  themselves  out  at 
it  With  corresponding  rapidity. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statements  include  only,  as  I  understand  it^ 
^^ unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window-glass''! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  you  have  now  made  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  include  polished  window-glass  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Except  in  the  general  statement,  where  I  included  the 
general  statement  about  it;  but  nothing  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  table  relates  wholly  to  this  paragraph 
touching  '^unpolished,  crown,  and  common  window-glass?" 

Mr.  BoDiiTE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  other  question 
touching  this  table.  I  find  that  prior  to  1883,  when  we  reduced  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  a  i>ound  on  these  large  sizes,  in  running  along  to  1883 
I  find  there  were  12,000,000  pounds  of  that  size  glass  imported,  at  a 
value  of  8479,000,  with  a  duty  of  $369,000.  So  that  in  1883,  with  a 
duty  of  3  cents  a  pound,  the  ad  valorem  was  very  much  less  than  in 
1887,  with  a  duty  of  2 J  cents  a  pound.  Kow,  how  do  you  account  for 
that — the  lower  price  brought  in  188.7  as  compared  with  1883,  as  shownt 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  price  of  every  size  and  every  kinu 
has  constantly  declined  ever  since  1873,  from  5.3  cents  per  pound,  the 
foreign  invoice  price,  sworn  to  at  the  custom-house,  to  the  present  rate, 
which  is  2  cents.  The  average  is  2  cents  now.  Then  it  was  over  6.  And 
as  it  keeps  going  on,  they  seem  determined  to  hold  this  market.  It  looks 
as  though  tiie  sooner  we  stopped  making  it  in  this  country  the  better. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  place  of  manufacture  of  this  glass  is 
in  Belgium,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  BopiNE.  Yes;  Belgium  makes  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  their  establishments  there  are 
conducted?    Are  they  small  establishmen ts  or  large  establishments f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Mostly  large.  I  was  there  in  1873  and  again  in  1884. 
In  1873  one  principal  manufacturer  was  running  seventeen  furnaces,  and 
in  this  country  no  manufacturer  was  running  over  two. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  the  reduction  in  the  invoice 
value  ? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  To  hold  our  market  they  have  had  to  make  it.  Ameri- 
can competition  has  forced  the  rates  down,  and  in  order  to  have  a  share 
of  this  trade  tliey  have  got  to  put  the  prices  down.  Just  like  any  other 
article,  if  you  increase  the  production  beyond  the  actual  consumption 
the  rates  will  be  lowered. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this :  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  glass  is  manufactured  principally  in  Belgium,  In  the  way 
business  is  conducted  there  what  opportunities  or  facilities  are  there 
for  the  creation  of  what  we  call  '*  trusts"  to  control  the  manufacture 
on  account  of  tbe  concentration  of  capital  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  fact  that  the  opportunity  exists  is  l>est  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  the  trusts  exist.  Not  exactly  in  that  form,  but  sub- 
stantially. 
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The  Chairman.  They  do  exist  over  there  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  They  call  it  a  syudicate.  There  is  a  syiuUcate  of  foreign 
maDafaotnrers  who  have  an  agreed  price.  The  popular  idea  of  trnsts 
is  different  from  .what  I  suppose  exists  over  there.  There  is  an  ordi- 
nary mercantile  agreement,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  1  want  to  know  is  whether  you  know  that 
the  manufactnre  of  foreign  glass  is  controlled  by  a  syndicate  or  not, 
with  reference  to  the  price  or  production! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  know  that  they  have  what  they  term  a  syndicate,  and 
tbey  "fix  their  price,  below  which  it  can  not  be  purchased.  This  was 
true  until  very  recently.    Is  that  true  still,  Mir.  Hires! 

Hon.  OEORaE  Hires,  of  New  Jersey.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Harris.  In  that  connection  I  would  be  glad  to  have  put  on 
record  the  Tact  as  to  whether  or  not  American  producers  of  glass  have 
any  combination,  or  contracts,  or  trusts. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  We  have  from  time  to  time  had  agreements  as  to  prices: 
but  they  were  simply  agreements  on  honor,  with  no  sanction  of  legal 
enforcement,  and  they  left  each  one  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  liked. 
In  our  district  there  are  no  agreements  now.  I  can  sell  without  refer- 
ence to  anybody  else's  prices.  In  some  sections  they  have  agreed  prices, 
bat  they  are  not  respected. 

Senator  Harris.  Is  the  agreement  simply  as  to  prices,  or  is  it 
coupled  with  the  agreement  to  control  the  amount  of  production  as 
well! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  It  is  not.  From  time  to  time,  if  business  is  bad,  we  get 
together  and  agree  to  stop  production,  but  there  is  no  agreement  on 
that  subject  now.  I  am  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Win- 
dow-Glass Manufacturers,  and  that  association  has  no  power  to  enforce 
or  to  make  any  such  agreement. 

Senator  Harris.  Does  that  association  include  all  the  window-glass 
manu&cturers  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Nearly  all.  It  is  the  usual  trade  organization,  like  coffee 
importers,  or  importers  of  tea,  and  sugar  men.  They  meet  together  to 
get  the  statistics  of  trade,  some  of  which  I  have  given  you  here. 

Senator  Harris.  About  how  often  do  you  meet  for  consultation  ? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Twice  a  year.  I  can  best  illustrate  its  object  by  show- 
ing what  I  have  here^  from  tables  from  my  last  report  to  the  association. 

Senator  Harris.  I  do  not  care  about  taking  up  time  by  going  into 
the  details. 

7Ai.  BoDiNE.  They  get  these  statistics  for  the  information  of  the  man- 
ufacturers. They  are  not  anything  more  than  general  trade  statistics ; 
the  object  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  general  acquaintance  of 
those  connected  with  the  organization,  more  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

Senator  Harris.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  matter,  I 
say,  but  if  you  deem  it  material  you  can  submit  any  statement  you  de- 
sire and  hand  it  to  the  stenographer,  to  be  made  a  part  of  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  headings  of  the  following  items  from  the  report 
would  give  an  idea  of  the  object  of  the  association  : 

Famaces  and  pots  mnniDg  and  idle,  January  1,  1888. 

Ftunaces  ai^d  pota  ran  (part  or  all  time)  each  blast,  1879-'80  to  1887-'8d. 

Imports  of  window-glass  (12  months  to  December  31). 

The  stock  (estimated)  of  imported  glas8,  December  31,  1887,  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelpliia,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco. 

Imports  of  window-glass,  six  months  to  December  31. 

Prodnct  of  American  window -glass,  September  I,  1887,  to  December  31, 1887,  com- 
pared with  same  period  for  preceding  years. 
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liBtimated  product  of  fnniaceB  running  for  blast,  June  15,  1888. 

Stock  American  window-glass,  July  1  to  Jannary  1,  1885-'88. 

Stock  American  window-glass,  sold  and  nnsold,  in  manufacturers'  hands,  January  1. 

Consumption  American  window-glass,  six  months  to  December  31,1867,  oompmd 
with  '86,  '85,  '84,  '83,  '82,  '81. 

Comparative  consumption  imported  window-glass  for  six  months  ending  Decon- 
berdl. 

Consumption  (six  months)  of  both  imported  and  American  window-glass  to  De- 
oember  31. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Since  July,  1883,  has  there  ever  been  any  time  iD 
which  thoseen^aged  in  your  indastry  have  not  competed  with  each  other 
in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  prices! 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  At  times  in  each  different  section  we  have  a  general  un- 
derstanding as  to  prices ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  bind  us  to  those  prices, 
because  there  are  too  many  of  us. 

Senator  Hiscock.  I  am  after  the  fact ;  I  am  not  after  what  the  gen- 
eral understandiug  has  been.  I  understand  that  you  have  your  list  of 
prices.  Has  there  ever  been  any  time  in  which  you  have  not  actually 
competed  as  to  prices  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  There  never  has. 

Senator  Harris.  That  answer  induces  me  to  ask  another  question : 
Those  organizations  have  had  understandings  as  to  the  prices  to  be 
fixed? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Not  in  any  national  organization.  In  the  different  parts 
of  the  country,  or  sections,  or  districts,  the  manufacturers  who  confer 
have  sometimes  had  a  general  understanding  of  prices. 

Senator  Harris.  Each  district,  you  mean,  do  you  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  has  never  amounted  to  any  binding 
agreement. 

Senator  Harris.  Still,  they  have  agreed  with  themselves  as  to  what 
the  prices  of  window-glass  shall  be  in  that  district  for  a  given  timet 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  best  answer,  perhaps,  that  I  can  make  to  reach 
this  whole  case  is  to  quote  the  words  of  thelast  agreement  that  I  know 
anything  about.  I  believe  I  can  quote  the  words  almost  exactly.  Af- 
ter fixing  a  certain  price,  we  state,  *^  Every  party  hereto  is  fipee  to  meet 
cuts  in  prices  by  any  other  party.''  So  it  is  merely  a  rope  of  sand. 
But  that  has  always  been  acted  upon.  That  was  in  the  written  agree- 
ment, and  was  part  of  it. 

Senator  Harris.  The  meaning  of  that  is,  then,  if  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  should  disregard  that  another  may  meet  the  cut  that 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  BoDmE.  It  indicated  that  we  had  not  very  much  confidence  in 
each  other.  We  have  32  per  cent,  more  capacity  than  we  have  market 
for.  The  necessity  of  some  men,  or  their  judgments,  always  lead  them 
to  cut  the  pric(^(«. 

The  Chairm.  n.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  >  es,  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  both  window-glass  and 
bottles. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  up  the  prices  at  your  factory,  do  you 
make  them  up  on  a  basis  of  large  profits  or  otherwise  t  You  stated  a 
while  ago  that  since  1883  the  window-glass  manufacturers  had  lost 
money,  or  rather,  that  they  had  made  no  money.  These  prices  of  which 
you  speak,  are  they  prices  which  include  the  profits  of  manufacturers ; 
are  they  large  or  small  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  There  has  never  been  a  time  since  1873,  with  a  single 
exception,  when  there  was  the  boom  of  1879  and  1880,  when  there  was 
what  the  general  public  would  admit  was  a  fair  average  profit  for 
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manoflEtctnrers.  From  1873  to  this  time  there  lias  beeu  a  constant 
struggle,  and  no  man  could  ever  tell,  until  his  books  were  balanced, 
whether  he  would  make  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  there  any  element  of  cost  of  producing  glass 
in  this  country  which  is  greater  than  it  is  in  Belgium,  except  labor  f 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  Nothing  except  a  small  matter  of  interest,  and  then 
the  larger  scale  that  they  conduct  their  business  upon. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  stated  that  the  average  invoice  price  of  all 
the  imported  glass  was  about  2  cents  per  pound.  At  present  can  you 
give  me  a  statement  of  the  average  cost  per  pound  of  making  glass  in 
this  country  ?    Give  me  a  rough  estimate,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  The  cost  varies  very  mucn  by  sizes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  mean  a  general  average  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Take  two-thirds  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  would  take  over  4  cents  a  pound,  over  $2  a  box,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  production  at  the  factory  without  any  profit  or  interest. 

senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  this  Belgian  syndi- 
cate that  you  have  spoken  of  sells  glass  to  America  for  less  prices  than 
they  do  to  their  own  people  t 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  That  has  been  frequently  charged,  but  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge positively  on  the  subject.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  that 
has  been  done,  but  I  do  not  know  it  positively.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  like  to  have  a  further  statement  about  this  trust  matter,  but 
I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  the  importers'  trust  agreement  on  French  glass 
which  was  formed  within  the  last  six  months. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  proportion  of  imported  glass  comes  under  the 
head  of  breakage  or  damage? 

Mr.  BoDiNB.  Very  small.  I  had  occasion  recently  to  investigate  that 
subject.  Mr.  Kandall  was  forming  a  bill,  and  he  asked  me  for  some  in- 
formation upon  that  subject,  and  if  prevention  of  any  allowance  would 
not  be  an  equivalent  to  a  difierence  in  rates.  I  told  him  that  I  had  in- 
vestigated that,  and  I  found  that  it  was  so  very  small  that  it  was  not 
appreciable ;  I  think  less  than  I  per  cent.  At  one  time  I  had  the  Treas- 
ury statement  of  allowances  made,  which  is  the  basis  for  my  statement. 

The  Ghaibman.  Your  specific  statement  relates  to  the  paragraph  in 
the  present  law  known  as  '' uni>olished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common 
window-glass,"  in  all  its  phases,  and  includes  no  other  glass  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  No  details  of  any  other. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  wish  to  give  us  anything  respecting  glass 
bottles  t 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Saint  Louis,  will  present  that. 

Senator  Hisgoge.  Cylinder  and  crown  glass  polished,  you  do  not 
make  at  all  f 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  No. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  Where  that  is  made  do  they  make  it  in  the  unpoK 
ished  state  first? 

Mr.  BoDQiE.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  polished  cylinder 
glass. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  see  in  the  present  law  there  is  **  cylinder  and 
crown  glass,  polished."    Tou  have  never  made  any  of  it,  you  say  t 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Mr.  Hires,  do  you  know  anything  of  that  kindt 

Hon.  Geobge  Hibes.  I  do  not.  It  is  very  limited.  It  is  made  pre- 
cisely as  we  make  common  cylinder  window-glass,  only  it  is  polished 
alter  it  is  blown. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  there  is  none  made  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Hibes.  No^  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  object  of  polishing  is  to  imitate  plate-glass. 

Mr.  Hires.  Yes.    It  is  equally  as  good  as  plate-glass. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  substitute  for  plate-glass. 

Mr.  HiRJBS.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement.  The  glass 
that  we  have  had  under  consideration  is  termed  common  cylinder  win- 
dow-glass, but  I  would  like  to  say  to  this  committee  that  the  percentage 
of  skilled  labor  in  making  this  glass  is  greater  than  it  is  to  make  t^ 
finest  window-glass  you  see  in  this  city ;  and  I  am  not  going  too  far 
when  I  say  that  the  percentage  of  skilled  labor  in  making  it  is  greater 
than  it  is  in  making  that  mirror  that  you  see  on  the  mantel. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Are  you  a  glass  manufacturer  f 

Mr.  Hires.  I  am.  Ordinarily  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
very  cheaply,  but  the  blowers  are  skilled  laborers,  and  so  are  the  cot- 
ters and  flatteners,  and  all.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  takes  a  mau  some 
three  to  five  years  to  learn  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  that  skilled  labor  in  the 
making  of  glass,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  unskilled  labor  t 

Mr.  Hires.  That  has  been  given  quite  accurately  by  Mr.  Bodine. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  cost  of  all  la- 
bor, both  skilled  and  unskilled,  that  enters  into  the  production  of  gla» 
which  we  have  been  considering  I 

Mr.  Hires.  Take  the  coal  in  the  mine,  the  lumber  in  the  trees,  and 
the  sand  in  the  beds,  and  everything  in  the  rough,  and  it  will  amouDt 
to  85  per  cent.    It  would  l>e  safe  to  say  that. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  ELIOT  SMITH,  OF  ALTON,  ILL^ 

Pretident  of  the  NaUonal  Vial  and  Bottle  Manufaoturertf  Attodation  {officein  Saint  Xmm). 

• 

Mr.  Smith.  I  had  better  make  a  personal  statement.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer of  green  and  flint-glass  bottles.  I  began  in  the  business  in 
1873.  I  now  run  6  furnaces ;  3  green  furnaces  and  3  flint  farnfK^es. 
I  employ  between  900  and  1,000  hands.  I  believe  that  the  largest  works 
in  the  world  in  our  line  are  at  Dresden,  Germany,  run  by  Siemens,  where 
he  has  18  furnaces,  employing  some  3,000  hands.  I  make  this  explfyi^ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  the  amount  that  he  produces  determines 
to  a  certain  extent  the  cheapness  at  which  we  can  produce  in  these  days. 
In  other  words,  the  business  tends  to  the  largest  possible  basiDesson 
the  smallest  possible  margin.. 

I  come  before  your  committee  in  the  interest  of  the  bottle  manotaet- 
urers,  both  flint  and  green,  an  industry  well  establishc^d  in  sixteen 
States  of  our  Union,  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  supplying  of  a  large 
and  increasing  demand,  and  equal  to  the  conquest  cf  the  markets  of 
the  world,  but  for  the  import>ant  fact  that  our  product  is  entirely  the  fruit 
of  manual  labor,  hard  work,  unaided  by  machinery.  This  labor,  undo* 
our  tariff  laws,  is  amply  paid,  well  fed,  warmly  clad,  comfortably  Iivini: 
in  their  own  houses.  I  do  not  state  the  case  fully  appearing  as  tb« 
representative  of  manufacturers.  It  is  as  a  representative  of  Aioeri<»a 
in<lustry  that  my  stand  must  be  taken.  Our  competition  is  with  tlw 
German  underpaid  labor — skilled  labor  at  90  cents  a  day,  common  labor 
at  from  25  to  35  cents  per  day,  as  per  report  of  the  State  Department 
on  labor  in  Europe.    Labor  in  Europe,  1885,  page  15. 

"Average  weekly  wages  paid  by  the' glass-workers  in  glass-works  io 
Oberkirchner,  near  Bremen,  per  iceek  of  sixty-five  hours:  Blowers, 
$5.41 ;  shearers,  $6  (the  shearers  are  the  firemen);  mixers  (for  mixing 
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together  the  batch  for  making  the  glass),  $3.57;  carriers,  $1.43;  labor- 
ers, $2.14 ;  basket- makers,  $2.14."  That  in  this  competition  we  have 
any  trade  left  is  due  only  to  the  present  tariff  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Wh:y  can  you  not  state  right  here  what  you  pay  for 
the  same  or  similar  labor  in  your  own  works? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  We  pay  blowers  $24 
per  week  ;  shearers,  $12  per  week ;  mixers.  $9  per  week;  carriers,  $4.50 
per  week ;  laborers,  $7.50  pei'  week.  Our  German  competitor  can,  under 
the  present  duties,  take  from  us  any  order,  and  that  he  has  not  taken  all 
of  our  orders  from  us  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  fully  repre- 
sented in  our  market.  We  are  entirely  at  his  mercy  under  our  present 
duties,  and  need  an  increase  of  duty  on  smaller  sizes  to  add  to  our  trade, 
keep  our  workmen  employed.  It  may  be  urged  that  we  pay  too  highly 
our  skilled  labor,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  are  that  wore  the  skilled  labor 
donated  to  us  we  could  not  compete.  The  common  labor  employed  around 
oar  factories,  besides  that  engaged  in  blasting  the  sand  and  lime,  mining 
the  coal  and  clay,  preparing  the  lumber,  and  transporting  all  our  crude 
materials,  is  three  times  that  paid  by  our  German  competitor;  and  few 
will  claim  the  present  compensation  of  our  unskilled  laborer  is  too  high, 
and  this  is  fully  50  per  cent,  of  our  labor  cost. 

No  machinery  can  be  introduced  or  employed  to  advantage  in  our 
line,  but  all  must  be  done  by  hand;  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account 
only,  we  need  protection  in  our  manufacture.  That  our  statement  is 
correct  can  be  verified  by  glancing  at  the  imports  for  the  past  few  years, 
statistics  showing  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  in  1887  alone. 

The  present  duty  on  bottles  is  the  lowest  of  any  class  of  glassware 
manufacture.  Bottles  are  composed  of  the  same  material  and  practi- 
cally entail  the  same  labor  cost  as  all  other  grades  of  glassware.  You 
will  readily  see  that  we  should  at  least  have  as  high  a  rate  as  that  given 
any  other  grade  of  glassware. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  on  all  filled  bottles, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for,  be  the  same  as  empty. 
^  The  increase  of  imports  of  filled  bottles,  as  the  statistics  will  show, 
h*as  been  70  per  cent.  This  affects  our  industry  seriously,  as  these 
filled  bottles,  when  emptied  of  their  contents,  constitute  a  regular  arti- 
cle of  merchandise,  and  in  their  sale  displace  an  equal  quantity  of  Amer- 
ican make,  likewise  inducing  the  bottlers  of  American  preparations  to 
bottleon  theother  side.  This  willapply  especially  to  Appolinaris  bottles, 
of  which  1  see  so  many  empty  here  in  Washington.  All  of  these  bottles, 
when  emptied,  are  bought  up,  either  directly  by  the  American  bottlers 
or  by  the  secondhand  dealers,  and  sold  to  bottlers,  and  enter  regularly 
ioto  the  consumption  of  the  country,  thereby  shutting  us  off  from  the 
making  of  bottles  and  the  using  of  materials  which  would  be  required. 
Mr.  B^ine  can  give  you  further  figures  with  reference  to  the.  items  of 
doty  on  filled  bottles, 

1  can  state  further  that,  living  as  I  do  iu  the  interior  and  manufact- 
uring in  the  interior  of  the  country,  protected  by  freight  of  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  seaboard  to  my  factory,  this  matter  of  the  increase  of  im- 
|K>rt8  io  the  last  few  years  is  proving  a  serious  matter,  and  as  a  matter 
of  self-protection  I  shall  be  obliged,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  go  this 
sammer  to  Germany  to  see  exactly  how  it  is  that  the  German  manu- 
facturer can  make  bis  bottles  so  much  more  cheaply  than  I  can  ;  also, 
to.  be  sure  that  I  am  in  line  with  the  improvements  of  the  present  day ; 
-also,  in  case  there  comes  a  radical  change  in  the  tariff  laws,  that  I  may 
be  prepared  to  protect  myself  and  hold  my  trade,  and  if  necessary  im- 
port foreign  bottles.    I  prefer  not  to  do  this,  as  it  means  that  my  plant 
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mtist  remain  idle  and  my  business  for  the  sale  of  my  own  botties  be 
lost 

Senator  Habbis.  I  wonid  like  to  know  what  percentage  of  the  cost 
goes  into  the  labor  in  your  trade. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bodine  will  apply  eqaally  to 
bottles  or  window-glass.    It  is  between  80  and  85  per  cent. 

The  Ohaibman.  When  you  manufacture  flint  and  green  glass,  is  that 
the  manufacture  that  is  covered  by  these  paragraphs  in  the  tariff  law, 
<<  green  and  colored  glass  "  and  ^^  flint  and  lime  glass f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  both  are  covered. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  lime  glass  by  the  present  law  is  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Lime  glass  is  making  serious  inroads  into  green  glass, 
because  with  the  present  improvement  this  lime  glass  is  being  made  as 
cheaply  as  green  glass,  and  it  is  supplanting  green  glass  in  small  ware, 
and  in  small  ware  it  is  made  cheaper  than  green  glass. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  the  duty  on  green  glass  is  1  cent  a  x>onnd; 
is  that  more  or  less  than  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would,  depend  altogether  on  the  size  of  the  bottles. 
With  a  low  price  for  the  bottles  and  a  large  proportion  of  large  bottles 
only  brought  in,  the  1  cent  a  pound  will  be  a  little  higher  than  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  f  The  1  cent  a  pound  was  adopted  in  1883,  being  the 
lowest  of  the.gradua'ted  rates  then  represented  as  neces8ar>\  It  is  a 
small  increase;  still,  under  that  increase  of  duty  the  imports  have  in- 
creased in  the  last  year  alone  75  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  flint  and  lime  glass  shonld 
have  an  ad  valorem  rate  instead  of  a  per  pound  rate  t 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  specific  rate  can  as  well  be  applied  to  flint 
and  lime  bottles,  vials,  etc.,  as  to  green  and  colored  glass,  etc  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  We  would,  if  you  approve,  suggest  that  the  same 
specific  rate  apply  to  filled  bottles  coming  into  this  country,  unless  other- 
wise provided  for,  as  upon  empty.  They  could  all  be  included  under 
one  head  of  ^^  flint  and  green  colored." 

The  Chairman.  All  under  one  head  t  / 

Mr.  Smith.  All  under  one  head. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  had  flint  and  lime  glass  bot- 
tles, etc.,  at  a  cent  a  pound  it  would  be  practically  what  is  now  applied 
to  green  and  colored  glass  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  diflerence  in  cost  not  being  material  t 

Mr.  Smith.  :Not  being  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  these  ApoUinaris  bottles ;  yoa  think 
the  law  should  apply  to  bottles  filled  as  well  as  bottles  unfilled  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  rate  t 

Mr.  Smith.  The  same  rate.  The  ApoUinaris  water  is  imported  free. 
Were  the  bottles  to  be  brought  in  under  our  present  laws  it  would  be  a 
cent  a  pound  ^uty,  which  would  be  from  $2  to  $2.16  per  gross  of  apol* 
linaris  bottles.    Now  that  comes  in  free. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  over  a  cent  a  bottle— one  and  one-third  centa. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  apply  to  all  other  bottles  that  come 
in  filled,  such  as  for  beer  and  ale  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Ye-s. 

The  Chairman.  Ginger  ale,  etc. 
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Mr.  SinTH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  these  bottles  that  come  in  filled 
are  emptied  here,  and  sold  in  the  market,  and  come  in  competition  with 
joor  fresh  manufacture  t 

Mr.  Smith.  All  over  the  country,  from  New  Jersey  to  California,  that 
is  the  case. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  processes  that  Dr.  Sie- 
mens uses  in  making  bottles) 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  !£>dine  can  anwer  any  questions  about  that  much  bet- 
ter than  I  can.    I  have  seen  his  furnaces. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  use  the  same  methods  and  processes  that 
be  does  t 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  He  has  a  patent  process,  has  he  nott 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  a  patent  process;  one  which  is  quite  useful,  I  under- 
stand, where  fuel  is  high. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  that  patented  in  this  country  T 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  patented  in  this  country,  but  the  patent  has 
now  run  out  on  the  regular  furnace.    Mr.  Bodine  knows  the  facts. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Let  Mr.  Bodine  state. 

Mr.  Bodinb.  I  know  the  facts.  In  1884  I  visited  Mr.  Siemens's  fur- 
nace in  Dresden.  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  right 
to  use  bis  furnace.  I  stated  to  him  that  I  wished  to  purchase  the  right 
to  use  his  furnace  if  he  could  convince  me  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
buy  ;  that  his  agents  here  had  been  over  the  subject  with  me,  but  that 
his  agents  had  failed  to  show  me  any  saving  greater  than  the  amount 
of  the  royalty  asked.  I  said,  ^*Mr.  Siemens,  I  am  a  practical  manu- 
facturer of  bottles,  as  well  as  window-glass:  I  would  like  to  compare 
your  costs  with  my  own.  and  if  your  agents  nave  not'known  where  the 
savings  come  in,  and  tnere  are  any,  1  would  like  to  buy  your  furnace  . 
and  yon  would  like  to  sell  it."  He  agreed,  and  we  sat  down  in  his  own 
office,  and  together  we  went  over  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  all  the 
way  through,  and  when  we  got  through  and  added  it  up,  1  ended  it  with 
this :  **  Now,  Mr.  Siemens,  if  you  will  give  me  your  labor,  won't  you  ad- 
mit that  I  can  sell  as  low  as  you  do  in  Dresden,  in  spite  of  your  patent 
furnace  t"  That  is  the  fact  about  it.  His  factory  over  there  stops  only 
twelve  hours  in  the  week.  It  is  stopped  at  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  night, 
for  twelve  hours,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  his  men  work.  His  la- 
borers work  very  hard,  though  they  can  stand  it  much  better  in  that 
climate  than  they  could  here.  His  skilled  men  get  $1.25  a  day.  We 
pay  our  carpenters  nearly  three  times  that. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Bas  Dr.  Siemens's  patent  expired  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Bodine.  On  some  portions  of  it;  not  all. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  do  not  think  he  can  make  bottles  under  his 
patent  any  more  cheaply  than  you  can  with  the  same  priced  labor  t 

Mr.  Bodine.  He  can  save  something  on  fuel.  Mx.  Siemens  may 
save  30  per  cent,  on  fuel,  and  our  total  cost  of  fuel  is  about  10  per  cent. 
of  the  whole,  so  that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  about  3  per  cent,  not  over 
5  per  cent.,  on  the  total  cost,  so  far  as  that  goes.  He  asks  $10,000 
royalty,  with  only  a  shortr  time  to  run.  But  the  difficulty  with  patent 
fnmaoes  is  not  exclusively  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  patent 
Over  there  one  furnace  will  work  and  make  a  saving,  and  another  built 
b^  the  same  man  on  the  same  plan  will  make  a  loss.  It  requires  a  very 
luee  adjustment  It  is  like  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  West.  At 
first  acme  of  the  men  probably  did  not  know  how  to  build  and  run  to 
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make  saving,  but  now  they  understand  it  better  and  secure  better  re- 
sults. 

Senator  Aldbich.  A  statement  has  been  made  in  my  bearing  that 
under  Mr.  Siemens's  patent,  bottles  could  be  made  at  one-third  of  tbe 
cost  in  this  country,  and  that  you  ask  this  protection  merely  to  offset 
the  disadvantages  which  you  are  laboring  under  in  competition  with 
him.    I  would  Gke  to  know  whether  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  I  will  compare  with  him,  item  by  item,  from  the  sand 
to  the  delivery  of  the  bottles,  and  I  will  prove  every  detail.  There  is  no 
saving  whatever  beyond  a  saving  of  about  33  per  cent,  for  fuel,  which 
does  not  exceed  in  the  whole  cost  about  3  per  cent.  I  don't  know  the 
exact  figures.  Put  it  at  5  per  cent,  at  the  outside.  It  hasbeen  claimed 
more,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  than  one-third  saving. 

Senator  Aldrich.  So  that  whatever  disadvantages  you  are  labor- 
ing under,  it  is  not  on  account  of  not  using  his  process? 

Mr.  BoDiNE.  Not  at  all.  He  asks  more  for  his  patent  than  it  will 
save. 

STATEMEirr  OF  J.  P.  WHITNEY. 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  am  connected  with  the  Whitney  Glass  Works  of 
New  Jersey.  I  would  like  to  state,  in  connection  with  the  question 
that  you  asked  Mr.  Bodiue,  that  I  have  looked  into  Dr.  Siemeus's  pat- 
ent. I  went  to  Dresden,  went  throuj^h  his  works,  and  went  through 
the  thing  thoroughly.  The  cost  of  his  furnaces,  as  estimated  by  his 
agents  in  this  country  at  that  time,  was  $20,000,  irrespective  of  the 
royalty  he  asks,  which  was  $500  a  port.  We  looked  the  matter  over 
very  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  failed  to  se^  that  with  that  royalty 
there  would  be  a  living  in  the  cost.  I  went  to  Germany  and  adopted 
the  Boissian  furnace,  which  is  practically  the  same  method  of  makinj: 
glass.  I  discarded  the  old  way  of  making  it,  and  adopted  the  Boissian. 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  practically  the  same  thing,  except 
that  the  direct  method  is  a  little  dilferent. 

Senator  Alduich.  The  same  as  Dr.  Siemens'sf 

Mr.  Whitney.  The  same  as  Dr.  Siemeus's.  Siemens  generates  and 
stores  his  gas;  the  other  acts  directly.  But  if  the  two  processes  were 
laid  down  side  by  side  at  the  same  cost,  I  would  take  the  Boissian  in 
preference  to  the  other,  because  in  this  country  the  coal  is  so  rich  iu 
carbon  that  the  tar  is  a  great  detriment  iu  the  chambers  where  the  gas 
is  stored.  There,  however,  they  have  what  they  call  the  brown  cwl 
which  has  less  tar  and  which  is  better  applicable  for  their  steam-fnmaee. 
I  would  also  state  that  we  have  lost  heavily  iu  the  last  year  by  trade 
leaving  us  and  going  to  the  other  side.  Last  year  we  ourselves  im- 
ported quite  a  large  quantity  of  goods. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Were  those  made  by  Siemens! 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  we  have  «iy 
trade  left,  because  with  the  cost  of  importation  there  is  hardly  an  order 
in  this  country  that  is  manufactured  here  that  I  can  not  take.  One  of 
our  concerns  was  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  we  had  been  selling  a  great 
many  vials.  A  vial  like  that  [exhibiting  a  small  white  vial  J  is  laid 
down  in  this  country  for  69  cents  per  gross.  We  pay  our  skilled  labor 
alone  54  cents  a  gross.  Now,  we  are  not  able  to  compete  with  a  cent  a 
pound  duty.    The  trade  will  go  to  the  other  side. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  think  that  cheapness  is  due  to  the  pro- 
cesses used  or  to  the  cost  of  labor  % 
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Mr.  Whitney.  Entirely  to  the  cost  of  labor.  I  coald  mannfacture 
glass  uuworked  as  cheap  as  Dr.  Siemens  could  if  I  could  have  materials 
at  the  name  cost.  The  process  of  the  manufEicture  of  glass  itself  does 
not  differ  materially. 

Senator  Habbis.  Do  you  mean  the  same  cost  of  material^  or  the  same 
cost  of  labor  f 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  mean  the  same  cost  of  materials^  but  based  on  his 
German  labor. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  is  not  enough  J 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  I  understand  that  to  be  the  sentiment  of  all 
these  gentlemen  here  t 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  They  do  not  specifically  state  that.  Then  you  not 
only  protest  against  a  reduction,  but  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
an  increase. 

Mr.  Whitney.  On  bottles,  yes",  decidedly. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understood  you,  Mr.  Bodine,  to  say  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  1883  was  detrimental  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitney.  That  was  on  window-glass,  but  this  is  on  bottles  that 
I  am  referring  to. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  has  also  been  asserted  to  me  by  these  same 
people  that  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  common  bottles  is  300  per 
cent. ;  that  1  cent  a  pound  is  equal  to  300  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  can  answer  that  probably  better  by  making  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bodine.  I  have  here  a  statement  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  have  the  Bureau  figures  here.  Last  year  it 
was  56.54  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  can  answer  better  probably  by  stating  that  our 
cost  in  round  figures  is  about  3  cents  a  pound  manufactured. 

Senator  Aldbich.  So,  then,  it  is  about  33^  per  cent,  on  American 
goods. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Can  you  tell  what  the  cost  is  over  there  of  their 
cheapest  bottles  t 

Mr.  Whitney.  I  judge  it  is  somewhere  about  SO  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbich.    I  do  not  mean  that.    I  mean  the  cost  per  pound. 

Mr  Whitney.  No  ;  I  can  not  state  that. 

Mr.  Bodine.  I  know  that  while  Mr.  Whitney  is  a  much  better  manu- 
facturer than  I  am,  yet  he  has  never  looked  at  the  subject,  and  I  have 
the  information  in  better  shape. 

Senator  Aldbich.  All  right.    You  can  make  the  statement. 

Mr.  Bodine.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  obtained  at  the  same 
time  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  showing  the  efiect  of 
the  change  of  duty  in  1883  on  bottles  both  filled  and  empty. 
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With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  rate  of  daty,  that  table  will 
show  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  for  the  four  years  from  1884  to 
1887,  under  the  present  daty,  was  53  per  cent.  There  is  no  separate  ac- 
ooont  kept  of  ftint  and  green,  bat  practically  the  rate  is  53  per  cent. 
That  is  what  invoice  prices  show. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  bottles,  I  think  Senator 
Aldrich  remembers  that  it  was  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  that  at  that  time  the  manufacturers  repre- 
sented just  as  they  do  to-day;  that  from  1  to  2  cents  a  pound,  graduated 
by  the  size,  was  the  only  protection  to  American  manufacturers ;  that 
it  was  the  minimum  which  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  rates,  because  bottles  bad  never  received  a  recognition 
or  even  j>resentation  before,  on  account  of  lack  of  organized  industry 
and  from  lack  of  necessary  details,  everybody  thinking  that  it  was 
somebody  else's  business  to  attend  to,  and  so  matters  drifted  along. 
As  time  went  on  it  came  down  to  this,  the  duty  must  be  increased  or 
the  manufacture  destroyed.  When  I  suggested  there  must  be  such  a 
change  in  duties  that  there  would  have  to  be  an  advance,  I  was  met  by 
a  statement  that  this  was  a  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  that  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  an  advance  could  not  be  expected.  That  assertion  was 
made  by  a  Senator  whose  district  is  largely  interested  in  this  matter. 
He  says:  '^  I  tell  you  this  frankly,  that  while  1  am  favorable  to  it  and 
anxious  to  see  the  object  of  the  bill  accomplished,  it  can  npt  be  changed.'^ 
I  said,  ^<  Well,  Senator,  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  facts,  and  if  they 
do  not  justify  the  change  asked  for,  then  we  can  not  expect  it."  We 
did  secure  a  compromise  measure  of  1  cent  a  pound,  the  lowest  rate  that 
had  been  suggested  on  any  size.  That  rate  is  only  satisfactory,  and 
barely  satisfactory,  on  sizes  above  a  quart;  but  when  yon  reach  that 
small-sized  vial,  when  54  cents  is  paid  for  making  and  it  is  imported  for 
69  cents,  it  requires  but  little  to  show  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  protect. 
That  vial  will  weigh  about  9  to  10  pounds  to  every  gross,  I  suppose. 
The  ad  valorem  rate  on  that  importation,  according  to  invoice  price,  about 
60  cents  a  gross — 60  cents  per  gross  besides  the  0  cents  duty  added — 
would  be  16|  per  cent    That  is  the  ad  valorem  rate  upon  that  bottle. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Does  that  cover  unpolished  crown  window-gU^t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  He  is  talking  about  bottles. 

Senator  Hisoook.  It  does  not  cover  unpolished  window- glass  f 

The  Ohaibman.  He  has  given  us  that  already. 

Mr.  Whitney,  i^  lint  and  lime  glass  and  green  and  amber  glass  might 
just  as  well  be  consolidated^ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  they  eoutd  not  be 
as  well  but  into  one  schedule. 

Mr.  Whitney.  Just  as  well. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  say  you  have  a  schedule  such  as  you  think  de- 
sirable and  proper  f 

Mr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Leave  it  with  the  reporter  and  put  it  in. 

The  schedule  proposed  is  as  follows : 

Gradaated,  additional  duties  are  essential  on  smaller  sizes,  and  should  not  be  loss 
than  the  fbUowing  rates  on — 

''  Empty  flint  and  lime  glass,  and  green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demijohns, 
and  oart>oys  (ooyered  or  nocoyered),  pickle  or  preserve  jars,  and  other  plain,  molded, 
or  pressed  flint  and  lime  glass  and  green  and  colored  bottle  glass  not  cut,  engraved, 
or  painted,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  holding  over  1 
quart,  1  cent  per  pound;  holding  1  pint  and  not  over  1  qu}  rt,  \^  cento  per  pobnd; 
holding  less  than  1  pint,  H  cents  per  pound.  If '  filled,'  and  i  tot  otherwise  in  this  act 
provided  for,  said  arlioles  shall  pay  the  same  rates  as  if  empty." 
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DIKE!.  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  other  itenu 
iff  bill  where  glass  is  iodirectly  affected.  One  is  iu  regard  to 
ion  of  filled  bottles.  Tlie  rate  of  duty  has  generally  been  ad 
except  still  wines  and  other  liqaors,  where  a  speciSc  rate  pec 
s  always  prevailed,  1  think,  clear  back  to  the  lirst  tariff  law& 
10  reason  why  there  should  not  be  the  same  dnties  npoa  filled 
infilled  bottles.  The  daty  ia  easy  to  be  assessed,  and  there  is 
Ity  in  ascertaining  it.  It  should  either  be  specific  per  bottle  or 
d  by  size«,  graduated,  just  as  window  glass  is.  That  is  the 
onable  classifloatioD — the  only  thing  which  will  cover  it.  In 
^rs  the  import  has  been  mainly  of  very  large  bottles.  Bat 
years  the  imports  have  been  of  beer  bottles  for  the  West,  start- 
the  large  brewers,  orders  frotn  tboae  men  who  nse  10,000  gnwa 
ben  those  who  nse  perhaps  1,000  gross  per  year,  till  this  spring 
;  went  to  Kew  York  City  to  take  an  order  from  one  of  oar 
tomers,  who  uses  a  hundred  grossof  bottles  a  year,  and  he  saw 
IS  landed  in  bags  from  &f  r.  Siemens's  works  at  a  cost  of  t3  a  gross 
cost  me  $i  a  gross  to  make  in  this  country.  That  was  aboot 
it  bottle.  The  rate  of  1  cent  a  ponnd  is  no  protection  at  all  od 
ttle  or  less. 

1  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  the  bill  io  othev 
The  increase  in  filled  bottles,  under  the  present  teiifif,  ovw 
Dus  four  years  has  been  70  per  cent  It  was  75  per  cent,  in  one 
mpty  bottles,  and  about  70  per  cent,  oo  filled.  That,  of  conrae^ 
us  of  any  opportunity  to  furnish  littles,  or  the  labor  of  print- 
i,  and  the  contents,  vegetables,  etc,  by  those  who  grow  them. 
b  not  only  affects  us,  but  affects  many  of  these  other  industries. 
IS  strange,  perhaps,  that  this  matter  has  not  been  considered 
onsequence.  The  bottletrade,  unfortanately,ha8Dotbeen  w^ 
I.  I  do  not  suppose  half  of  those  iu  the  trade  to-day  realize 
)  that  ha&  hurt  them.  But  they  will  wake  np  to  it.  The  rea- 
all  stated  here  in  this  book.  I  know  of  one  chemical  mans- 
)f  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  who 
rear  ordered  |100,000  flint  bottles  for  hia  own  use  ftvm  Ger- 
d  taken  the  manufacture  of  bis  bottles  from  a  Philadelphia 
.urer,  because  he  bought  them  15  percent,  below  the  price  that 
delphia  man  ufa«turer  could  make  them  for.  That  was  a  nipt 
Bonuection  of  twenty-five  years'  slauding,  where  the  chemical 
urer  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  bottles  that  he  had  been 
lud  where  there  was  great  indisposition  to  change;  butbecanse 
delphia  mannfactnrer  could  not  meet  this  German  rate  and 
the  onler  hadtogoabroailonadifiereuoeof  15  per  cent.  For 
ufacturers  areonly  beginning  to  be  aware  of  their  opportnoiQr, 
rieau  dealers  are  only  beginning  to  notice  the  difference.  I 
rill  soon  come  to  the  condition  where  we  will  have  bat  littl« 

LAiRUAN.  I  would  like  tohaveaclear  deflnition  of  a  fliat-glass 

oiTNET.  (Exhibiting  the  small  white  vial  heretofore  referred 

t  is  a  flint  glass  bottle. 

r  HisoocK.  Why  do  yoa  call  it  a  flint-glass  bottle  ! 

aiTHET.  It  is  white. 

r  HisoooK.  Is  there  any  difference  iu  material 

iiTNBTi  Iti9  of  about  (he  same  material  excep|;  ^hat  it  ip  refintd 

ore.  "  ■ 
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Senator  Aldbich.  I  want  to  ask  what  proportion  of  the  trade  the 
American  mannfM^tures  have  of  beer  bottles,  for  instaDce? 

Mr.  BODINE.  I  could  DOt  state  the  proportion  on  beer,  but  it  would 
not  be  very  large  of  export  beers. 

Senator  Aldbich.  But  what  proportion  do  the  American  manufact- 
urers havet 

Mr.  Skith.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures.  My  judgment 
would  be  that  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  export  l^r  bottles  now  used 
in  this  country  are  of  foreign  make ;  they  are  known  as  export  beer 
bottles. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  mean  used  in  this  country'  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Are  you  getting  a  large  proportion,  or  are  the 
foreigners  gaining? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  foreigners  are  gaining  on  us  steadily. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  that  true  of  other  bottles  as  well  as  beer 
botfies  t 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  true  of  every  bottle  now  made.  For  years  I  have 
known  that  the  instant  a  hock  wine  order,  a  beer  bottle  order,  an  apolli- 
narls  bottle  order,  or  a  soda-water  bottle  order  was  sought  by  a  foreign 
manufacturer,  he  could  take  it.  But  that  he  should  also  invade  the 
province  of  small  bottles  and  undersell  us  30  per  cent,  was  a  revelation 
to  me.    It  came  to  me  like  a  thunder-clap. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  they  have  any  advantage  over  you  in  the  way 
of  material  T 

Mr.  Smith.  Absolutely  no  advantage  in  any  respect,  except  in  regard 
to  labor.    Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  cost  is  labor. 

The  Chaibman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that  small  bottle  you  have 
referred  to.    You  say  the  imported  cost  is  69  cents  per  gross  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  the  cost  of  skilled  labor  upon  that  bottle  is 
54  cents  a  gross  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Now  you  say  that  at  the  rate  as  now  provided  by  ex- 
isting law  would  be  how  much  upon  a  pound  of  that  f 

Mr.  Whitney.  About  9  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  what  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  t 

Hr«  BoDiNE.  16§  pei'  cent. 


Fbiday,  June  1, 1888. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  EON.  JOHN  E.  BBEWEB,  OF  TBEHTOH,  V.  J. 

Senator  Aij>bich.  You  represent  the  Kational  Potters' Association  f 
Mr.  Bbbweb.  I  was  about  to  say,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that 
Mre  appear  before  you  today  represenfiug  the  manufacturers  of  x>ottery 
*of  the  United  States,  more  particularly  of  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia;  and  there  are  other  States — Massachusetts,  Kew  York,  and 
PeDDsylvania — interested  in  the  white-ware  trade,  the  same  as  we  are. 
In  other  words,  we  are  plain  white  ware  aud  decorated  ware  manufact- 
urers. We  do  not  appear  before  you  representing  the  lower  grades  of 
pottery  at  all. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  census  of  1880,  you  will  be  very  much  misled 
\>j  the  flgmres  you  se^  there,  because  it  takes  in  all  grades  of  pottery, 
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We  ace  maDQ&etaring  white  and  decorated  ware,  such  as  yoa  see  before 

ton,  different  grades,  taking  the  lower  grade  of  decorated  ware  like  t^ 

exhibiting  sample]  and  the  higher  grade  of  pottery,  like  the  pitdier 

exhibiting  pitcher],  and  the  b^t  higher  still,  going  up  to  the  Boyd 

'  Webster  decorations. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  do  not  represent  the  interest  of  what  is  known 
in  the  tariff  as  ^^  brown  earthenware,  stone  ware,  gas  retorts,  and  stone* 
ware  not  ornamented  t" 

Mr.  Brewer.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  come  under  the  other  classification:  ^ china, 
porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  in- 
cluding plaques,  ornaments^  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted, 
printed,  or  gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  man- 
ner F 

Mr.  Brewer.  Yes,  sir.  I  spoke  oT  that  mattw  of  the  census  beeanse 
many  people  have  been  misled,  as  they  natorally  would  be,  by  the 
census  report,  inasmuch  as  it  says  there  are  700  manufactarers,  I 
think,  in  the  United  States,  of  crockery  ware,  whereas  there  are  <ni]y 
about  40  manufacturers  of  white  ware. 

I  want  first  to  call  your  attention  to  one  thing,  and  to  make  it  as 
^  emphatic  as  i  possibly  can,  because  we  have  always,  since  gold  has 
gotten  down  to  par,  been  less  protected  than  any  other  industry.  White 
it  is  true  that  in  the  last  tariff  law  of  1883  there  was  a  slight  advance 
given  us,  in  plain  goods  amounting  to  3  per  oent.,  and  on  decorated 
goods  possibly  to  6  or  7  per  cent ;  still  we  are  protected  less  than  at 
least  a  dozen  other  industries  I  could  name,  such  as  iron,  woolens,  cot- 
ton, and  silk.  I  want  to  make  the  impression,  if  I  can,  upon  this  com- 
mittee that  this  industry,  where  it  is  all  hand  labor,  where  mac^ineiy 
does  not  enter  into  the  process  of  manufacture  except  to  a  slight  de- 
gree, and  a  very  slight  degree,  is  entitled  to  the  same  favor  and  pro- 
tection that  the  most  favored  industry  of  the  United  States  has  to-day. 

Now,  you  will  readily  see  that  a  duty  of  55  or  60  per  eent.  upon  im- 
ported goods,  where  the  difference  in  wages  between  this  country  and 
Europe  is  125  per  cent.,  would  be  no  protection  to  us,  and  practically 
we  have  never  had  protection.  If  it  bad  not  been  for  the  high  rate 
of  exchange  after  and  during  the  war  there  never  would  have  bera 
a  pottery  industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  tariff  here 
at  all,  to  show  the  benefit,  from  our  stand-point,  of  a  tariff.  That  its  to 
you  Senators  a  "  chestnut.'^  You  he^r  it  all  the  time.  1  only  want  to 
'  show  you,  if  I  can,  what  we  are  entitled  to  as  compared  with  other  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States.  As  I  said,  when  there  is  125  per  cent 
difference  in  labor  between  this  country  and  Europe,  50  or  60  per  cenl^ 
duty  does  not  protect  us,  and  you  can  readily  understand  that  we 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  50  or  60  per  cent,  protection  where  there 
are  industries  all  about  us  that  have  80  to  125  per  cent. 

Senator  Beck.  What  industries  are  those  that  have  80  to  125  per 
centt 

Mr.  Bbbweb.  You  will  find  some  in  the  iron-schedule  where  there  are 
specific  duties  paid,  and  ours  are  ad  valorem.  And  that  is  another  thing 
we  complain  of. 

Senator  Beck.  What  class  of  iron  pays  a  specific  duty  of  85  or  more  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  think  you  will  find  wrought-iron  beams  pay  122  per 
cent.  I  made  out  a  list  the  other  day  for  one  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, that  is,  I  took  the  schedule  here  and  went  through  it  and  marked 
over  it,  and  I  saw  any  quantity  of  things  that  were  from  80  to  120  per 


cot.  I  do  not  remember  no^  what  they  ore.  Ton  know  wbat  tliey 
are  better  than  I  can  tell  yon. 

Bnt  I  want  lo  make  this  imprtsAion  if  I  can :  that  we  never  have  been 
fairly  treated.  The  disposition  has  been  to  cat  as  down.  It  was  hi  the 
Forty  seventh  Congress,  I  know,  to  cut  everything  down.  Bat  we  had 
a  good  case,  and  a  clear  case,  and  we  got  a  slight  advance.  As  eom pared 
with  the  other  indaslries  of  the  country,  however,  we  have  nerrer  been 
properly  taken  care  of.  What  is  the  result  today  f  We  are  in  a  worse 
I>osition  to-day  by  far  than  we  ever  were^  becaose  French  goods  now 
are  coming  into  this  market,  goods  pecaliarly  and  especially  adapted  to 
this  market.  Take  the  ease  of  Strauss  &  Sons,  of  New  York.  They  are 
taking  oar  shapes  and  styles  across  the  wat^,  and  over  there  making 
goods  for  this  market.  We  did  not  have  that  to  contend  with  befcnre. 
Their  labor  over  there  is  one-third  cheaper  than  the  English*  They 
started  two  factories  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Jones.  Who  start^  ^hose  factories  t 

Mr.  Bbxwer.  Strause  &  Sons,  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  New  York  merchants  f 

Mr.  Brewer.  New  York  merchants.  They  are  copying  oa  r  shapes 
and  patterns,  and  are  patting  goods  into  this  market,  some  made  in 
the  south  of  France  and  some  in  Gksrmany,  where  they  also  have  exten- 
sive fiftctories,  and  the  rate  of  wages  there  is  a  third  less  even  than  in 
France.  We  have  never  had  that  to  compete  with  before.  Will  it  be 
asked  of  us  how  much  redaction  we  can  stand  f  We  ought  to  have  an 
advance. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  McGowan.  One  of  the  Strausses  is  now  minister  to 
Oonstantinople,  Turkey. 

Mr.  Brbwbb.  In  this  Mills  bill  we  have  more  to  complain  of  in  re- 
gard to  the  classification  than  anything  else  except  the  reduction  in  the 
rate,  of  course.  That  is  very  large  on  some  things.  That  bill  is  very 
ingeniously  gotten  up.  I  would  have  known  it  was  gotten  up  by  some 
one  interested  in  the  sale  ol  English  goods  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  Mills  bill  f 

Mr.  Brewer.  The  Mills  bill.  I  say  I  would  have  known  it  was  got- 
ten up  by  some  one  interested  in  the  sale  of  Bngtish  goods  in  the  United 
SCates,  because  it  discriminates  directly  in  fovor  of  lines  of  English 
goods  being  largely  brought  into  the  United  States  at  present^nd  which 
they  want  to  bring  in  still  more  largely.  They  put  the  duty  on  goods 
of  which  this  is  a  specimen  [exhibiting  plate].  They  put  the  rate  of 
datv  at  35  per  cent,  on  this  line  of  goods,  one  under  glaze  color,  histered 
with  great  variety  of  lusters. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  they  call  it  technically  f 

Mr.  Brewer.  One  under  glaze  print  It  is  transferred  ttom  paper  to 
bisque  before  the  glaze  is  put  on.  Here  is  a  luster  with  a  dozen  dif- 
fMPent  colors  on  it  You  put  on  any  color  you  please,  and  t!ie  luster 
may  be  from  copper,  platinum,  or  anything  you  have  a  mind  to;  there 
is  DO  limit 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  pays  60  per  cent  under  the  present  la^. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Sixty  per  cent  under  the  present  law ;  they  want  to 
radooe  it  to  35.  All  decorated  ware  is  60  per  cent,  under  the  present 
law. 

I  was  speaking  about  the  differenee  in  labor.  I  referred  to  the  labor  of 
adnUs  on  the  ot^r  side,  and  that  is  another  point  that  we  probably 
have  never  made  plain  to  the  committee  of  either  bouse.  The  dif- 
ference  between  wages  of  child  labor  in  the  two  countries  is  far  greater 
than  the  difference  in  adult  labor.    In  the  United  States  we  pay  from 
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$4  to  $8  per  week,  while  on  the  other  side  they  pay  6  shillings  per  week, 
or  about  $1.50. 

Mr.  Elijah  Mountfoed.  Nearly  a  half  crown.  When  I  was  four- 
teen I  got  that. 

Senator  Beck.  Yoq  are  how  old  now  t 

Mr.  Mountfoed.  I  am  forty-live. 

Senator  Beck.  And  when  yon  were  fourteen  you  got  that  T 

Mr  Mountfoed.  I  got  half  a  crown  a  week. 

Senator  Beck.  And  yon  are  now  assuming  that  they  still  pay  the 
same  wages  over  there  t 

Mr.  Mountfoed.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  don't  get  that  much  now. 

Senator  Beck.  1  suppose  you  mean  to  have  us  understand  tbat  all 
English  wages  are  lower  than  they  were  when  you  were  a  boy.  You 
are  not  being  examined.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  committee  that  yon 
want  it  to  understand  that  English  wages  are  lower  now  than  they  w«« 
thirty  years  ago  f 

Mr.  Mountfoed.  They  have  come  down,  as  I  said.  I  do  not  think  that 
labor  wages  are  a  great  deal  lower  than  they  were  when  I  was  a  boy ; 
I  do  not  think  material  is  lower. 

Senator  Beck.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  lower. 

Mr.  Mountfoed.  They  are  lower  in  this  way,  that  they  have  less 
work  to  do ;  they  can  not  get  working  wages. 

Senator  Beck.  If  they  are  filling  this  country  with  imported  goods 
it  would  seem  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  get  work. 

Mr.  Mountfoed.  Germany  and  France  are  also  taking  the  market 
They  have  no  other  country  into  which  to  empty  themselves  bat  this 
country.    This  is  their  dumping  ground. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  wages  as  low  as  they  were  when  you  were  a  boy  f 

Mr.  Mountfoed.  I  believe  quite  as  low. 

Senator  Beck.  And  that  is  the  general  rule  in  England  now  t 

Mr.  Mountfoed.  I  believe  it  is. 

Senator  Beck.  Can  you  now  rest  content  and  not  say  anything  until 
this  other  gentleman  gets  through  t 

Mr.  Mountfoed.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will. 

Senator  Beck.  You  will  oblige  me  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  Beewee.  I  was  about  to  say,  stating  the  outside  limit,  that  child 
labor  was  paid  about  6  shillings  a  week  on  the  other  side,  and  that  is 
the  outside  limit.    I  am  not  taking  any  inside  limit. 

Senator  Aldeich.  When  you  say  outside,  you  are  speaking  of  the 
English  ? 

Mr.  Beewee.  I  am  speaking  of  English  wages.  They  may  pay  $1.60 
a  week,  and  we  pay  from  $4  to  $6  and  $8  a  week,  according  to  the  wortc. 

Senator  Aldeich.  The  same  age  f 

Mr.  Beewee.  No  ;  not  the  same  age.  In  our  State  children  are  not 
allowed  to  work  under  fourteen  ye^rs  of  age,  but  the  law  permits  os  to 
employ  children  after  that  age. 

Senator  Beck.  They  work  then  in  England  how  young  t 

Mr.  Beewee.  Ten  years.  That  is  another  disadvantage.  About 
one-third  of  our  employes  are  composed  of  this  class.  When  yoa  look 
at  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  and  the  report  made  by  the  taiiff 
commission,  you  will  not  see  any  reference  made  to  that.  Yoa  will 
simply  be  given  the  wages  of  adults. 

Senator  Beck.  You  think  a  child  ten  years  old  is  worth  as  much 
a  child  of  fourteen  1 

Mr.  Beewee,  If  it  does  as  much  work. 
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Senator  Beck.  Do  yoa  think  a  child  ten  years  old  does  as  mach  as  a 
child  of  fourteen  ?  .  • 

Mr.  Bbewbb.  Sometimes  they  can^ 

Senator  i^eok.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  as  a  rulet 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  As  a  rule  they  would  not. 

Senator  Beck.  Then  that  would  make  a  difference  in  the  value  of 
their  wages  t 

Mr.  Bbewjbb.  It  would  not  make  any  difference,  because  they  work 
by  the  piece.    Tbey  all  wojrk  by  the  piece.    This  is  piece-work. 

Senator  Beok.  Then  they  make  fewer  pieces  the  younger  they  aref 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  They  would  not  make  as  much  wages,  eagh  child,  but 
it  would  not  co.st  us  any  more. 

Senator  Beck.  Gk>  on. 

Senator  Mobbill.  Has  there  not  been  a  recent  law  passed  in  Eng- 
land prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  a  certain  age  T 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  It  is  ten  years,  I  think;  I  do  not  know.  In  the  last 
conversation  I  had  with  some  of  my  employes  from  the  other  side  they 
stated  to  me  that  they  were  employing  children  there  ten  years  of 
age.  But  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  draw  the  line  between  ten  and 
twelve,  and  they  crowd  them  in  even  if  they  are  not  quite  up  to  the 
tkf^.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  specifically.  It  may  possibly  be 
the  case. 

In  conference  with  some  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House,  who  have  had  the  formation  of  our  schedule  in  hand,  I 
find  that  they  have  made  all  their  calculations  upon  English  wages. 
They  have  taken  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Schoenhof,  consul  to  Tun- 
stall,  as  their  guide.  We  have  here  an  answer  to  the  figures  given  by 
Mr.  Schoenhof,  and  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
details  about  it.  We  will  leave  with  you  copies  of  this  circular  bearing 
upon  that  point. 

The  Ohaibman.  Who  made  up  that  circular,  and  who  verified  the 
figures  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  This  circular  was  made  up  by  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Potters'  Association,  and  is  signed  by  them. 

The  Ghaibbian.  Where  did  they*  get  their  facts  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  We  took  .our  facts  from  the  very  rei)orts  that  Mr. 
Schoenhof  took  his  from,  mainly. 

Senator  Beck.  What  Schoenhof  do  you  refer  to  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Consul  to  Tunstall,  England. 

Senator  Beck.  His  report  was  made  when  T 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  It  was  made  last  year. 

Senator  Beck.  Have  you  seen  a  report  of  his  made  this  spring  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  He  has  not  made  any  from  England  this  spring,  has 
hef 

Senator  Beck.  Tes,  a  very  elaboi^ate  one. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  have  not  seen  it.    I  have  been  asked  about  it. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  and  tried  to  get  the  latest^ 
but  I  did  not  get  any  later  than  I  have. 

Senator  Beck.  When  did  you  write  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  It  was  three  months  ago  that  I  wrote.  [A  book  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Brewer.] 

Senator  Beck.  What  is  the  date  of  the  one  yon  have  now  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  1886. 

Senator  Axdbich.  He  has  made  a  statment  of  the  cost  of  production, 
which  statement  was  issued  by  the  State  Department. 
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iWEB.  I  vant  to  say  while  we  are  talking  aboat  Hr.  StAeet- 
am  acqaaiated  with  him.  He  was  at  my  factory  some  time 
eut  through  it,  after  bavioff  been  ou  the  other  side,  and  b 
1  went  over  there  expressly  to  prove  one  thiufj — that  thedii 
tween  the  wages  of  the  countries  had  Jiotbing  to  do  wiUi  tbt 
Ida,  and  that  machinery  entered  into  the  processes  so  lirgHy. 
ntcd  to  prove  that  fact.  I  aaid,  "  Do  you  think  tliat  apptie» 
luBtpyt"  We  had  just  been  through  onr  pottery.  I  ' 
it  ia  all  hand  labor."  He  said,  "Ijo;  I  think  yonrs  isaou- 
jase.  I  do  not  think  it  applies  to  yon  at  all."  So  Car  as  I  uc 
,  I  know  of  aotliing  personal  between  Mr.  Scboenhof  and  on 
md,  so  far  an  my  connections  and  sssociatioqa  irith  bim  m 
,  they  have  always  been  pleasant,  bnt  the  figures  in  regaii  K' 
uce  ID  rate  of  wages  between  England  and  the  0iiited  States 

off. 

le  a  statemeot  before  the  tariff  commission,  which  is  bere 

i  in  this  circular.    That  statement  refers  particularly  to  adnli 

does  not  refer  to  uhild  labor.  Furthermore,  vheo  a  mu 
Et dozen  pitchers,  for  instance,  we  pay  bim  for  them,  bat  in, 
hey  pay  him  for  thefhi  when  tliey  come  oat  of  the  oven.  Be 
e  all  the  risks  of  bad  tiring  and  all  that. 

Jokes.  Who  takes  the  risk  I 
iWEU.  The  workman  on  the  other-side.    We  pay  from  bud. 

Jones.  The  Englisb  workman  gets  no  pay  for  those  that 
1  iu  the  flre,  etc.? 

iSWEB.  He  gets  no  pay  until  they  are  delivered.     There  art    1 
fits  that  would  not  show  before  the  pottery  was  pat  into  the    | 
ould  be  perfectly  plain  when  it  came  out;  but  the  worknu 
I  all  that  is  imperfect  when  it  comes  from  the  flre.     We  our- 
e  tjo  sufler  loss  in  this  country. 

iiBMAN.  Othernise  their  methods  are  the  same  as  yours  t 
SWER.  The  same  methods. 

tiBMAN.  They  have  no  more  macblaery  than  yon  have  f 
iVfER.  No,  sir. 

Aldbich.  Do  yoQ  mean  to  eay  yoo  have  absolutely  do  ma- 

iWER.  Mo;  we  use  some  machinery  in  making  certain  kinds 
ud  pitchers,  bat  no  more  than  has  been  in  use  for  fifty  5-ean. 
>  is  made  on  a  wbirler,  you  might  call  it ;  we  call  it  a  jiggtf- 
liosc  jiggers  are  run  by  hand  power  and  some  by  steam.  A 
by  hand  part  of  the  time. 

Aldbich.  They  ran  by  steam-power  abroad,  do  they  not? 
EWEB.  That  may  be.  For  instance,  a  boy  ia  tnrninf;  the  jig- 
:be  man  is  shaping  the  plate ;  the  boy  runs  the  mold  into  the 
1  and  brings  out  another,  and  by  that  time  the  man  hai 
e  first  one  and  is  ready  for  another  one,  so  that  there  is  no 
It  makes  very  little  ditference. 

Aldbich.  I  was  in  Europe  last  summer  and  found  masn- 
]sing  steatn. 

SWEB.  In  some  parts  we  use  nothing  bat  steam  jiggers ;  and 
%rts,  where  it  is  a  longdistance  from  the  engine,  we  use  hand 
^e  macb  prefer  to  use  steam;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  im- 
;  in  machinery,  except  in  making  the  few  small  pieoee  of 
;h  we  do  now  with  a  screw-press,  metal  dies,  oat  of  dust. 
t  very  new;  it  is  thirty  years  old,  I  guess. 
PNTFOBD.  It  is  made  on  the  same  principle  that  tiles  an 
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$6,000,000  WoHk  brOtight  in  during  the  last  fiscat  year  from  the  other 
Bide.  If  the  amount  brought  in  daring  the  first  five  months  past  of  this 
fiscal  year  should  be  continued  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  whole 
year,  the  whole  amount  brought  in  would  increase  by  about  $4,0OO,O00l 

Senator  JoNSS.  Where  do  the  increased  importations  come  from  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Some  come  from  Germany,  and  some  from  France,  and 
some  from  England,  too.  It  is  increasing  all  along  the  line,  aud  we 
are  in  greater  danger,  in  my  judgment,  than  ever  before.  Yoa  need 
not  be  surprised  that  we  are  alarmed.  We  are  in  greater  danger  than 
any  other  industry  in  this  country^  in  my  judgment,  just  in  conseqaence 
of  the  condition  of  things  in  France  and  Germany  and  the  i>08ition 
those  people  are  taking.  We  have  never  had  that  condition  to  com- 
pete with  before.  England  herself  is  more  protected  by  this  Mills  bill 
than  the  other  nations.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  duty  on  goods  that 
come  from  England  is  35  per  cent.,  and  oit  goods  that  come  from  (Ger- 
many it  is  45.    I  do  not  know  why  that  should  be. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials 
used  between  England  and  France  and  Gtormany  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  We  use  all  American  materials. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Does  it  cost  you  more  than  it  costs  them  in  tJiose 
countries  f 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Oh,  yes;  just  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
two.  countries. 

Senator  Jones.  But  the  natural  advantages  are  as  great  hare  as 
they  are  there  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  They  are  greater. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  a  reserve  supply  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  There  is,  and  it  is  increasing  all  the  time.  There  has 
recently  been  a  discovery  in  North  Carolina  of  a  kind  of  earth  similar 
to  that  in  China,  which  does  not  require  any  other  admixture  of  flint 
and  spar. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  the  danger  consists  entirely  in  the  cheaper 
labor  on  the  other  side  and  not  on  account  of  natural  advantages. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  That  is  true.  The  only  question  is  whether  you  want 
to  destroy  our  industry  or  want  to  take  care  of  it. 

Senator  Beok.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  have  said  about 
the  rates  being  45  in  Germany  and  35  in  England. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  will  tell  you.  Senator.  They  make  nothing  there  bat 
vitrified  china-ware ;  in  England,  however,  they  make  the  same  as  this 
kind  of  ware,  earthenware,  which  is  porous ;  ^nd  I  think  if  you  will 
look  at  the  schedule  you  will  find  that  china-ware  is  45  cents,  bat  in 
the  Mills  bill  they  propose  to  put  the  rate  down  to  35. 

Senator  Beok.  This  is  called  earthenware  and  the  other  china-ware  T 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  that  pays  60  now  T 

Mr.  Bbemfeb.  I  do  not  know  but  I  may  as  well  go  over  the  wbole 
ground  while  I  am  on  the  floor,  to  show  you  how  ingeniously  that  bill 
was  gotten  up.  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  committee 
were  to  blame ;  I  think  they  were  misled,  and  I  was  surprised  that  th^ 
did  not  resent  it  when  I  pointed  it  out  to  them.  One  underglasse  print 
.and  luster  is  35  per  cent,  under  the  Mills  bill.  I  will  show  yoa  one 
•sample  of  that  character  of  goods,  and  here  is  another,  and  here  is  an- 
other [exhibiting].  All  the  other  colors  are  lustered  and  put  on  top  of 
•the  glaze. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  pitcher  you  have  shown  is  propose  to  i>ay  35 
iper  cent  ad  valorem  I 
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Mr.  Bbeweb.  YeSj  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  And  now  it  pays  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Yes,  sir;  any  metal  might  be  used  for  that  purpose;  it 
might  be  platinum,  or  gold,  or  silver.  That  is  a  gold  luster.  We  could 
not  deny  it  if  we  were  brought  up  before  the  Supreme  Court  This 
other  pitcher  is  not  gold.  You  see  the  difference  in  color.  We  use  coin 
gold  for  lustering.  We  take  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece,  and  reduce  it  with 
acid,  and  put  it  on  there,  and  burnish  it  with  agates,  etc.,  and  the  gold 
luster  comes  out  as  bright  as  you  see  it  now,  and  you  do  not  have  to 
mb  it  to  brighten  it.  They  call  that  lustered.  It  would  all  come  in 
on  that  sch^ule.  They  must  have  thought  we  would  not  notice  it  or 
think  of  it  if  they  would  call  liquid  gold  a  luster. 

The  Ghaibhan.  How  do  you  think  they  got  at  this  phraseology  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  do  not  know.  Jerry  Jones,  of  Boston,  I  understand, 
furnished  the  brains.  He  does  not  sell  American  goods  to  any  extent 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more. 

Senator  Beok.  Have  you  some  documents  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  Leave  them  with  the  clerk  and  reporter. 

Mr.  Brewer  here  submitted  the  following  paper : 

SHALL  THB  POTTBBY  INDUSTRY  OF  TOE  UNTTED  STATES  BE  DESTROYED  f 

Washington,  D.  C,  Mareik  12, 188^ 

The  history  of  this  braooh  of  maoufAoture  presento  one  of  the  most  marvelioiis 
examplee  of  growth  in  the  United  States  among  aU  the  varied  exhibits  in  the  indns* 
trial  aerelopn^nt  of  the  past  thirty  years. 

Previons  to  1860  the  United  States  had  practically  no  white  ware  potteries.  The 
civil  conflict  and  the  incident  high  rate  of  exchange  gave  it  an  opportunity,  and  as  a 
result  it  has  grown  into  a  great  industry,  producing  yearly  $8,000,000,  aistributed 
throQghont  the  followingStates :  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  drawing  materials  fk'om 
Maine,  Con  nee  ticnt,  New  York,  New  Jersey^  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  whose  mines  of 
coal,  day,  flint,  and  feldspar  have  been  developea  and  enriched  thereby. 

The  importations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  were  nearly  $6,000,000, 
dutiable  value,  and  this  has  been  in  many  instances  very  low.  We  estimate  that  the 
quantity  of  ware  made  in  the  United  States  is  about  equal  to  the  amount  Imported, 
taking  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  this 
industry  direct  will  number  10,000,  with  nearly  the  same  number  working  at  the 
mines  or  in  transporting'  the  material  tb  the  potteries,  and  thence  to  the  markets  of 
the  country— a  total  of  20,000  people,  two-thirds  of  which  have  families  dependent 
upon  them,  averaging  five  to  the  family,  making  a  total  of  67,000  people  interested 
directly  in  the  industry,  and  affected  by  any  legislation  that  tends  to  reduce  the 
duties  now  levied,  and  indirectly  the  entire  communities  where  potteries  and  mines 
are  located. 

Perhaps  no  industry  in  the  country  requires  so  much  capital  to  do  a  like  amount  of 
business.  There  is  invested  in  this  white  ware  industry  $8,000,000,  and  it  annually 
pfodnoes  abbut  the  same  amount. 

We  can  not  believe  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  intend  to  injure  this  in- 
dustry ;  but  the  elassification  and  rates  of  duty,  as  proposed,  would  seriously  cripple 
the  business.  As  we  understand  from  those  who  framed  the  bill,  the  whole  question 
seems  to  hinge  upon  the  relative  cost  of  labor  in  the  potteries  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Schoennofs  figures  in  England  and  the  New  Jersey  bureau  of  statistics  for 
the  year  1883  seem  to  have  been  taken  as  the  guide. 

Let  us  4te  what  these  authorities  say.  They  will  show  that  the  American  manufact- 
joea  pay  125  per  cent,  more  wages  in  the  United  States  than  is  paid  in  England. 
Hist,  we  say,  that  the  figures  given  of  American  potters'  earnings  by  Mr.  Schoenhof, 
in  his  consular  report,  inf  April,  1886,  page  77,  from  the  report  of  the  New  Jersey  bu- 
reau of  statistics  and  labor,  are  not  correct;  the  presentation  is  unfair,  because  only 
five  branches  are  given  out  of  fifteen.  Why  these  other  branches  were  not  given  the 
flgves  beTMfter  will  explain. 
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This  report  of  the  New  Jersey  bureau  of  statiatics  luid  labor  for  1883  gmre  tfte 
weeklj  earnings  of  five  branches  of  potters  as  follows : 

HoUow-ware  pressevs ' .* .*.............  $1€LS 

Dish-makers « 16.1S 

Flat-pressers  (sancer-makers) 12:18 

Handlers 9.13 

Jiggermsa 17.  !• 

The  above  figures  purported  to  have  been  taken  from  the  books  of  a  leading  Trraton 
pottery  firm — this  was  only  one  firm — and  probably  was  one  of  the  firms  that  tinoagk 
a  laxi^  of  busines  s  management  went  into  liquidation.  We  say  this  beeanae  if  Ibs 
men  fiUingr  benches  in  our  potteries  did  not  earn  more  than  these  figures  reproaBirt, 
we  would  nave  to  employ  a  third  more  men  to  make  the  amount  of  ware  we  do.  Thfe 
pottery  was  OTidently  filled  with  men  who  were  very  slow  workmen  and  eoold  nsi 
obtain  work  in  any  well-regulated  fMtory.  As  an  evidence  that  these  are  not 
ble,  let  us.  consult  the  same  New  Jersey  reports  for  1686 : 


Psget62,  hoUoW'Wate  prtMart 

Not^qnotedj  dish-mskera 

Page  152,  flst-presMn  (quoted  I80.4S,  sa  srror  of  the 

printer) , 

Psge  162,  lisodlers , 

PsgeSS,  jlgffBmiea^... v.......... 


188& 


$ia50 


ao.4o 

19.00 
as.  64 


83.M 
20.88 


S. 
TarUr  Com. 
reportkU82- 


$17.90 
10.43 

20.90 
16.62 
21.89 


96L14 
10.23 


ir.  J. 


16L3S 

12.  li 

9.U 

17. » 


1SL« 


*▲  diftfSBse  sf  over  60  p«r  eeat.  as  eompsved  witk  1886. 

.  1 1,  2,  aad  3,    Vo*  1  Is  gHen  by  the  workmen  themaelTee.   Wow  8  U  the 

report  of  1883,  and  repreeents  one  potto^,  M  before  ststed.    No.  2  is  the  report  of  the  mm 
tnken  from  the  beokt  of  fifteen  Anns  in  Trenton.    The  shove  flffnret  ihov  that  the  sepon^if 
nothfjp(h  enough  by  59  percent.,  according  to  the  report  of  1886^  and  alio  the  report  of  the 
nrera  made  in  1882. 

This  disposes  of  the  report  of  1883.    Now  let  us  take  Table  2  of  Schoenhoft 
page  78,  whiMie  he  makes  an  average  of  fifteen  English  potteries^  the  same  as  m. 
sented  to  the  Tariff  Commission  by  the  m  anufacturers,  and  we  find  our  figures 
than  corroborated. 


Samhigi  of  elag  handt  arranged  fbr  oampariton. 


nst-preaaera  (plats^makersl. . . . 

Diah-makers 

GoptmakMib 

8aacer*makBra .• • 

Baain-makera  (hollow-ware  jig' 
gerera.) 

HoUow-ware  pieaaers.... 

HoUow«ware  preaaet  jiggemn. . 
.Printers...... .................. 

Orenmen  (kiln-men) 

Sagar>maker8 

M(dd-makeri 

Tamer* «... 

Handlers 


Tstal. 


Ameriean  percentage  over 
Xngllah 


Consol  Solioen- 
hora  report, 
April,  1886, 
on  15  Bni^bdi 
Potterlea. 


78 
78 

78 
78 

78 

78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 
78 


18 


$7.76 
0.6V 
9.97 
7.97 
9.71 

8.18 

11.60 
6.69 
6.50 
8.50 

10.20 
a  05 

a43 


113.30 


a  71 


Kew  Jersey  Bnrean  of  Statia- 
tiosand  Labor,  1883»  18861 


279 
979 


279 
278 


379 
279 


112.18 
ia36 


lasB 

17.10 


18.19 

ais 


77.83 


12.88 


PaoB, 
158 


15ft 

ISB 

36 

(162 

)  35 

35 

33 

35 

96 

152 

103 

163 


19 


$2Ql40 


1&99 
1&56 
25.64 

ia50 
17.13 
25^64 


a2.00 

n.oo 

90.00 

laoo 
laoo 


269;  80 


akm 

1883,^   by  the 

Amarf  can 


1 


617 
617 
617 
613 
617 

617 

617 
617 
61T 
61T 
617 
SIT 
617 


laa 

mm 
laa 
utn 

ixu 

l&B 


ii.tt 
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61 


PUommrk  w€gm  0fkU%  Umi%  ^ompmrti. 


0«il€f  placing  Ib  and  dmwli^  ont  of  an 


SOtiac  13  dap  at  ILIU  .... 
Ajmrenttoe,  fint  year,  iday 


Settiiif  ap  (ona  night)  to  watoh  firing. . 
Odd  work 


Drawing  6  days  at  fl.ll| 
Apprantioe,  Iday 


WMam  af « It-fbat  4  iaohgloat-kilB. 


Setting,  IH  daya,  $l.llj 
Apprentice,  2  daya  at  01  cenU. ... 
Apprentioe,  2  daya  at  85  oenU.... 
▲pprentiea,  2  daya  at  73  oenta. ... 

^ISJ^SllllL' 

^v ■ra'OieaBer ...... .............t 


work  and  aager-boiiae  work 

'  ignp 

»lrii^C 


BsooghtdowB. 


Amtrk^n  poroontagoorer  XngUah. 


Sohoenkofa 
report 


1^. 

73 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


113.28 

.78 
1.88 
2.81 
1.84 
ft.  87 

.78 
408 


8L83 


31.74 
1.22 
1.70 
t48 

12.10 
1.49 
2.07 
4.48 
LOO 
4.06 


M.88 
8L82 


82.87 


Hew  Jeraay  boiaaa  of 
andlabOEi 


178 


(•) 


24daarikl3. 


18 
Vlaoait. 


tdnya,82... 
2  daya,  |L50, 


08  M  8  iMhoo.) 


#48.00 


4.00 

&08 

l&OO 

aoo 
aoo 


888.00 


«aas 


118.06 

14.00 

&76 


18L88 
8.78 


10L88 
300 
8L00 


leaoo 
8a  00 


197.60 

lii 


Singular  to  notioe,  Mr.  8<^oenhor8  ffeneml  averaK®  i8  |8J0  per  week,  only  1  cent 
~re  than  oar  report  before  mentioned  to  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1883— ^owinjg 
telnsively  that  oor  table  of  Enfflish  earnings  is  oorrect.  If  we  take  Table  1  of  his 
report,  pace  70,  for  the  year  1884^85,  we  find  the  earnings  as  reported  by  the  English 
workmen  to  him  very  much  less.  Now  we  come  to  the  report  of  Schoenhof,  page  79, 
where  he  compares  the  piece  prices  paid  in  England  and  America. 

Pioof  i^ricm,  EnglUh  mud  Ammietm,  ctrnpofid. 
[Soboenhoi;  page  79w— April,  1888.] 


8doien.. 
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\t 

Covered,  preaaed ......... 

Unoorerea 

Ceaporta,  No.  8 

Caapidoree,  vnooferodandiin* 

Hoil2 

Ho.8 

Ov8^dore%  iino*d  and  haldi 

CnapldoroooTera.. 

Oaaaerolea,  oorered: 

Had 

Noi7 

Koi8 

Ha9 

KalO 

Kotohiag 

I>libea,oTal 

Ho.8 

Now8 

KoklO 

Ho.  14 # 

ara: 

Ko.8 

Ha9.. 


Boralem. 


10.07 
.11 
.18 


.44 

.82 

.88 


LIO 
.77 

1.29 

1.10 

.44 

.40 
.48 
.62 
.69 
.62 
.11 

.07 
.11 
.13 
.19 

.88 

.31 


Trenton. 


:i? 

.92 

.81 
.46 


L89 
LIO 

L84 

1.81 

.82 

.87 

.98 

LOO 

i.20 

L38 

.181 

.091 
.12 
.18 
.291 

.98 


Jage,preeeedi 

8'a.V.V.V.V.V.V!!"*.!i;iI 

12'e 

24'a 

80'e 

STa 

42'a  

Month oweiB,Koo.  land  2, 

aTerafte 

lionthoaaina 

Napptoa  I 

Jtomed<8aod4) 

PliiLi(6) 

8oolloped(8nnd7) 

8oolloped(8) 

Sdgea(9and  10) 

Salada  (7) 

6alada(8) 

Salada  (9) 

Salada  (10) 

Saaoe  boats: 

Fast  ends 

Oorered toreena ........ 

Tareen  standa 

Soup  toreena: 

OraLOin 

Kotebed,  10  in 

Oorered,  Uin 


Bnialein. 


8a  68 

.48 
.87 
.89 
.28 
.24 
.18 

.44 


.08 
.12 
.16 
.44 
.60 
.66 
.80 

.60 
.88 
.:fS 

1.64 
1.88 
2.00 


38.10 


80.88 
.70 
.66 
.46 
.44 
.88 
.80 


2.76 

aoo 

a22 


8a  17 
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Tlie  Bame  ooone  was  panned  in  making  these  fignres  as  was  adopted  by  the  sntiior 
of  the  bniean  of  statistics,  New  Jersey,  for  1883.  Only  a  few  of  the  branches  are 
given,  and  those  of  the  pressors  only.  Why  the  Jiggermen,  kllnmen,  dippers,  and 
others  were  not  given,  when  those  branches  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  prodaet  of 
a  £EU)tory,  is  a  qnery. 

Where  the  whole  list  is  taken,  English  and  American,  the  difference  is  112  \nt^Mii\ 
of  67  per  cent.,  and  these  fignres  in  England  are  good  from  oven  prices,  while  the 
American  prices  are  eood  from  hand,  a  difference  in  price  varionsly  estimated  at  from 
10  to  5M)  per  pent.  ad£tional. 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the  potteries  in  England  and  America. 


(The  EnftUfth  prioes  fiTen  are  thosepald  November,  1880,  and  in  force  after  that  time  with  i 
of  8  per  cent,  from  theee  piioee.  The  Amerloan  prioee  are  fh>m  tiie  established  pristed  -vorti  Ui^ 
All  the  American  work  is  paid  for  **Kood  frOkn  hand  "  when  made,  the  loss  in  it  jgoing  throagh  the 
Ulna  fBlUng  014  the  mannCtotorer.  The  Bnglish  is  paid  for  **  cood  from  kilns,"  tne  wockmeo  umtkr- 
ing  the  losaee  anatained  while  going  throngh  the  kilns.  All  other  lines,  aa  C.  6.  ware  and  duas 
compare  in  same  proportions  aa  white  granite.] 


IX)B  20  DOZEN. 
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American 
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Campariion  ofwag€$paid  in  thepoUeriet  in  MngUmd  and  JiiMrlca-^ontiimecL 

PSR  POZBK  (12  FIBCSS)-CoiitiBiMd. 
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HtmdUng  (pet  teore  d§M§n). 
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Bowls 
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English 
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General  aTerage  »ore  fthaa  Englisk  wages. 


US 


There  is  »  far  groater  diffeience  in  woman  and  ohild  lalM>r,  wliieh  is  ilOO 
and  this  labor  is  oxie-third  of  tke  pay-roll  of  oar  potteries. 

The  tables  and  fignres,  in  regard  to  wages  heretofore  referred  to,  only  conpaie 
English  and  American  wages.  It  is  an  nnaispnted  fact  that  French  wagea  axe  on*- 
thira  lower  than  Eoglish,  and  German  one-third  lower  than  French,  and  here  i«  wbeie 
we— eveii  more  than  against  England-^mnst  begin  to  defend  onrsetres. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  is  drifting  fast  into  a  higher  class  and  finer  line  of 
pottery.  France  and  Germany  with  their  ohinaware  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
growing  improvement  in  the  taste  of  onr  people,  an^  have  been  making  aiarming 
efforts  to  supply  this  market,  not  only  to  the  detriment  of  the  Utiited  States  mans- 
fjActnrers,  bat  to  the  very  great  alann  of  the  Eaglish  mannfactnrers. 

Germany  is  sending  her  pottery  products  into  England  to-day ;  this  alone  is  »  warn- 
ing  of  oar  impending  danger.  It  seems  to  os  wise  statemanship  to  lo<^  these  mattao 
calmly  in  the  faoe.  Kot  alone,  then,  have  we  to  fear  the  125  per  cent,  and  apwavii 
difference  in  wages  in  England,  but  the  far  lower  rates  in  Germany  and  tbe  Gomt- 
spondlngly  cheaper  habits  aadcnstoms  of  their  people.  Instead  of  a  redneiiaa  of 
daties  to  d$crease  the  rtoenue*  it  seems  to  as  that  common  boskiees  pradencQ  aboaU 
dictate  a  large  advance  in  the  rates,  as  well  as  a  more  strict  enactment  in  the  admiB- 
istrative  fbatares  of  onr  tariff  law. 

This  indnstiy  is  no  longer  so  tmall  that  our  enemies,  the  importers,  can  s^,  **  Oh,  ii 
is  not  worth  protecting,''  as  they  did  from  1863  to  1876,  and  **  there  is  no  nse  imtting 
a  dnty  on  these  wares  to  increase  their  cost  to  the  consnmers,"  for  we  are  mannfat»- 
oring,  as  before  stated,  one-half  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  and  at  a  prke 
more  than  50  per  cent,  less  than  before  home  competition  was  created — a  poatttre  evi- 
dence of  the  aosence  of  any  trusts  in  the  potteries.  As  to  the  change  in  the  elaan- 
fication  proposed  by  the  ways  and  means  bill,  we  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  committee  have  been  imposed  upon  by  some  ono  interested  in  foreien  wares,  ii^e- 
much  as  the  change  makes  such  a  serious  reduction  in  the  crades  of  goods  most  lar^jely 
produced  in  the  United  States.  A  reduction  in  existing  duties  on  decorated  E.  warr, 
commonly  called  W.  G.  or  P.  G.,  from  60  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valoren:!^  and  firom  55  to  35 
per  cent,  ad  valoi^em  on  plain  white  goods. 

We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  clause  in  the  proposed  law  VyiwyT 
'<  White  granite,  common  ware,"  etc.  This  makes  tlie  rate  35  per  cent.,  and  on  tko 
class  of  goods  known  as  under  glaze  and  lusterdd  ware,  and  opens  an  avenue  for  adMd 
Gt  fine;;mde  wares  suitable  for  the  \uost  cultivated  and  luxurioos  people  in  ^i»  corns- 
try.   The  committee  have  been  misled  as  to  the  class  of  goods  protected  by  thisciliMS 
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Tlie  rednotion  on  this  class  Is  from  a  60  per  cent,  rate  to  a  35  per  cent,  rate,  and,  if 
maintained,  will  work  nntold  harm  to  the  industry. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  law  in  regard  to  duty  on  pacikageM  amounts  to  bnt  little 
except  on  the  commoner  grade.  What  we  desired,  and  what  is  necessary  to  collect 
ikd  valorem  duties,  is  a  law  that  fixes  the  dutiable  value  of  all  goods  at  the  port  of 
shipment  ready  for  transportation ;  otherwise,  there  will  be  no  guide  as  to  values, 
and  goods  might  be  invoiced  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  or  Rnssia,  or  China. 
Transportation  charges  certainly  should  be  added,  along  with  the  usual  commission 
for  selling  goods,  and  then  we  would  have  the  value  at  the  port  of  shipment.    All 

goods  that  10S  sell  must  be  put  in  merchantable  order ;  so  should  the  foreign.  The 
>reign  manufacturer  makes  a  profit  on  his  packages,  and  why  should  he  not  pay  a 
daty,  for  we  manufacture  packages  in  the  United  States  Just  the  same  as  we  man- 
ufacture £.  W.;  and,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  all  branches  of  trade  to  fix  the  values  of 
their  wares  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  country,  we  can  in  no  safe  or  equitable  way 
fix  values  except  by  the  re-enactment  of  the  old  law  fixing  values  at  the  port  and  by 
the  ship*  This  law  was  repealed  in  1866,  and  was  restored  after  one  year's  trial.  The 
injurious  effects  and  lawsuits  growingout  of  the  law  of  1^83,  under  this  same  law, 
should  certainly  call  fbr  its  repeal.  We  concede  that  the  assessment  of  duties  on 
packages  and  charges  will  be  equivalent  to  2  to  5  per  cent.  Bat  we  claim  that  the 
changed  conditions  of  trade  as  between  oouniriee  (now  France  and  Germany  more  than 
ever)  demands  an  incr<»ase  in  duties,  rather  than  a  decrease,  on  pottery,  and  this  will 
cheapen  the  ware  to  the  consumers  of  the  country  by  the  continnance  of  home  com- 
petition, and  a  general  distribution  of  potteries  throughout  the  United  States.  Ktch 
jn  its  material  resources,  why  should  its  pottery  mat^al  lie  valueless  in  the  earth  T 
With  labor  ready  to  create  wealth  and  useful  articles  for^the  people,  why  should  we 
place  ourselves  dependent  upon  our  foreign  rivals  f 

The  olassificaldon  of  the  old  bill  works  well  and  should  be  maintained  by  all  means. 
It  is  as  follows: 


it 


SOHBDULB  B.--EARTHBNWARB. 


*' Brown  earthenware,  common  stone-ware,  gas  retorts,  and  stone-ware  not  orna- 
mented, 25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

''China,  porcelain,  pariau,  and  bisque,  earthem,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  iuclnd- 
is^  plaques,  ornaments,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  painted,  printed,  or  guilded, 
or  otherwise  decorated  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

''China,  porcelain,  parian,  and  bisque  ware,  plain  white,  and  not  ornamented  or 
decorated  in  any  manner,  55  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

''All  other  earthen,  stone,  and  crockery  ware,  white,  glazed,  or  edged,  composed  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  not  especially  enumerated  or  provid^  for  in  this  act, 
55  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"  Stone-ware^  above  the  capacity  of  10  gallons,  20  p^r  centum  ad  valorem. 

"  Encaustic  tiles.  35  per  centum  ad  valoreni. 

"  Brick,  fire-brick,  and  roofing  and  paving  tile,  not  especially  enumerated  or  pro- 
Tided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

The  necessity  for  protecting  this  industry  arises,  as  in  all  other  cases,  from  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wages  of  the  home  and  the  foreign  laborer  and  mechanic.  We  have 
here  shown  conclusively  that  there  does  exist  a  wide  difference  in  the  earnings  of  the 
English  and  the  American  pottery  operative.  If  we  wish  to  continue  the  manufact- 
ure of  these  wares  in  the  United  States,  we  must  discriminate  accordingly  iu  the 
paeaage  of  our  tariff  laws. 

We  have  shown  by  this  statement  that  the  figures  of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
8tatiatics  and  Labor,  1683,  are  incorrect  by  the  subsequent  report  of  18d6. 

The  report  of  1886  gives  the  figures  reported  by  the  workmen  themselves,  which 
shows  the  report  of  1883  to  be  60  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1886.  The  report  of  I8a3, 
"befbre  mentioned,  attempted  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  figures  presented  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  the  committee  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Araociation.  How 
Mi^ally  the  report  failed  to  do  it  the  tables  herewith  presented  will  show. 

^^hat  we  claim  in  brief  is  that  the  average  difference  of  earnings  between  the 
English  and  American  operatives  is  at  least  125  per  cent.,  and  that  the  report  pre- 
sented to  the  Tariff  Commission  (and  herewith  printed)  is  reliable  in  every  respect, 
and  haa  never  been  disproved. 

Homer  Laughlin, 
John  Mosks, 

Jos.  WiLLKTTS, 

C.  S.  Cook, 
J.  H.  Brewer, 
John  Taylor, 
£.  Mater, 
SxeoutiV€  Committee  United  States  Potters'  Aesoeiation. 

5  TAB 
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[Beport  of  the  Dnited  States  Potters*  Auociation^  the  Tariff  CommietUni,  1888.) 

Average  net  earnings,  after  all  deduolion»for  attendaniSf  etc^  for  the  workmen  emplojfeiei 

J^teen  manufactories,  Staffordshire,  England. 

TZ[IBTEEN  BRANCHES. 


No. 

Flat- 
preaeers. 

Dlah- 
makers. 

Cap- 
makers. 

Sanoer- 
makers. 

Hand. 

hasin 

makers. 

Hollow- 

▼are 
preasers. 

Hollew- 
pcsi—mr  jig- 

1 1 

£ 

». 

11 

5 

10 

0 

7 

6 

0 

16 

0 

17 

5 

10 

18 

13 

16 

d. 
10 

? 

0 

7 
0 
11 
0 
0 
6 
3 
9 
0 
0 
0 

£    s.     d, 

1  11     0 
17     6 
17     7 

2  0      0 
1    19    11 

3  0      0 
1    10      6 
1    11      0 
1    Id     7 

1  10      0 

2  8      0 

3  0      0 
2      6     0 
2    12      6 
1    16     6 

£    «.     d. 

2  3      0 

3  0      0 
Women... 

£     s.    d. 

Women . . . 
14     9 
1    10     0 
L  10     0 
1    10    10 
1    11      0 

Women . . . 

£    s.    d, 
Withdi8he« 

1  13     6 
17      0 

2  6     0 
2      4    11 

£    s,    d. 
1    10     0 

1  11      5 

2  2      6 
1    18     0 
1    18      8 
1    12      0 
1    12      0 
1    10      5 
1    1?     a 
1    19      0 
1    12      4 
17      8 
1    10      0 
1    16      0 
1    12    10 

£     «.     4. 

NOBft. 

2 

2*   U      8 

8 

2       0    It 

4 

« 

5 

> 

1     15      6 

6 

19      0 
Women . . . 

2       S      0 

7 

1    12    10 
1    16      9 
1    17      6 

2       2      0 

g       ... 

2      0      0 

Q 

T*  8     7 
2     0      0 
16      6 
2      0      0 
8      9      0 
1    13      0 

Women . . . 

18     6 

1  19     2 
16     8 

2  4     0 
1    16      0 
1    18      6 
1    16    10 

2     12      H 

10   

11 

2      7      8 
8      9      4 
1    12      0 
1    16      0 
1    18      8 

2      S      4 

12 

4      S      • 

18 

2      2      0 

14 

2     19     • 

16 

1     17      9 

Total 

ATorages... 

23 
1 

17 
11 

iJ' 

20    16      1 
1    19      9 

18      9      0 
2      11 

19    18      3 
1    12      9^ 

23    19      S 
1    19    11 

25      4      6 
1    13      7| 

28     16      Si 

2       8      Si 

Average  in 
U.  S.  cur  - 
rency 

$7.7C 

) 

$9.62 

$9.93 

$7.93 

$9.66 

$8.14 

tii.e 

No. 

Printers. 

Ovenmen. 

Sagger- 
makers. 

Hold, 
makers. 

* 

Tamers. 

Haadlen. 

1 

£    t.    d. 

1  10    6 
1    4    14 
1    0    1 
17    0 
19    6 
17    0 
19    2 

£    s.    d. 

17    0 
1    8  U 

17  6 
1    7    6 
1  13    0 

18  0 
1    9  10 
1    7    6 
17    6 
17    6 
1    8    6 
1  10    0 
17    6 
17    6 
17    6 

£    s.    d, 
1  11    8 
1  10    6 

£    s,    d. 
1  17    0 

1  16    8 

2  10    8 
2    6    0 

1  16    0 

2  7    0 

1  11    6 

2  9    4 
2    4    0 

1  14    0 

2  4    6 
2    4    7 
2    3    0 
2  14    6 
1  17  11 

£    s.    d, 
1  11    6 
1  10    3 
17    6 

1  10    0 

2  0    7 

1  16    9 

2  0    7 

A  «.d. 

1  IS    • 

1    4  If 

a 

2    •  M 

2    6    0 

1  19   9 

5     - 

1  11    f 

17    0 
1  19  10 

Contract.. 
1  16    8 
1  12    0 
1  10    21 
1  10    0 

•  2  10    0 
1  11    6 

2    9    0 

7     1 

1  10    9 

18    9 

9 

16    4 
18    0 
16    0 

17    8 
1  16    0 
1  11    0 

^TOSMK. 

2    2    9 

11 

1  13    9 

I    4  B 

13 

1  11    3 

1  19    9 

2  IS    i 

15                 .   ......... 

A9. ..........•...•..' 

Total 

14  17  111 
17    1 

21    5    9 
1    8    41 

19    4    44 
1  14  ll{ 

81  14    8 
2    2    8| 

16  11    0 
1  IS    1 

22  19  1* 

Average* 

Average  l 
rency  .. 

1  14   8 

nTJ. 

S.  cor* 

$6.65 

$6.86 

$a46 

$10.23 

$8.00 

$8.39 
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Average  net  earnings  per  man  per  week,  all  deduotUme  far  attendance  and  other  pwrpoeee 

being  deducted. 


Dlali-maker 

Cap.iiiaker , 

Sanoet'iDAker 

Httid-batinnukker ., 

Hollow*  ware  presaw , 

HoUow-ware  pxesser  Jigger 

Printer 

Orenmaa 

8agger-m»ker 

MoU'inaker 

Tamer 

H«ntUer < 

Total  »Ter»ge  per  man  per  week 


English 

correnoy. 

£  t.  d. 

1  1110 

•    1  19    • 

2    10 

1  18    9 

1  19  11 

1  13    ' 

a   8  1 
17: 

18   4 

1  14  11 

2    2    8 

118    1 

1  14    8 

23    7    2 

1  1510 

TTniteA 

State* 

onnceno/* 


$7.70 
0.62 
9.92 
7.93 
9.66 
&14 

11.62 
6.65 
6.86 
&46 

10.23 
&00 
a39 


113.07 
&69 


The  fifteen  manufacturers  represent  all  markets  of  the  potting  trade,  and  in  the 
case  of  each  separate  branch  the  figures  show  the  average  of  the  wages  earned  at 
each  of  the  fifteen  manufactories. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  at  all  misleading  for  the  thirteen  branches  to  be 
ayeraged  as  appeared  in  Mr,  Ackriil's  letter,  giving  £1 15«.  lOd.  per  man  as  the  aver- 
age of  the  men  in  all  branches  at  the  said  manufactories. 
Truly  yours, 

Edwin  Powbll, 
Chairman  of  the  Manufacturern^  Aesodation, 
Haklbt,  December  23, 1881. 


Awerageweeklg  wageefor  three  months  at  fifteen  different  potteriea  at  Trenton,  JV.  J.,  €^fter 

all  deduetumsfor  attendante,  etc.,  February  22,  1882. 


No. 

Plate, 
makers. 

Dish 
makers. 

Cap- 
makers. 

Sancer* 
makers. 

Basin, 
makers. 

Hollow- 
ware 
JiKg««. 

Hollow- 
ware 
pressers. 

Kiln- 
men. 

1 

$16.00 
22.00 
13.55 
22.00 
29.50 
16.00 
20.22 
19.86 
19.60 
18.60 
23.60 
17.47 
27.47 
22.12 
20.29 

$18.00 
20.00 
26.14 
20.00 
19.71 
14.25 
It.  61 
17.84 
16.00 
20.00 
20.08 
17.83 
25.10 
34.62 
20.00 

None, 
$20.00 
17.06 
20.00 
22.37 
13.26 
15.79 
26.81 
14.00 
14.50 
2a  40 
34.75 
None. 
14.25 
13.66 

$iaoo 

17.00 
17.06 
20.00 
28.41 
13.60 
16.79 
16.04 
16.00 
15.25 
None. 
23.85 
80.17 
13.53 
18.54 

$I&00 
16.00 
26.14 
20.00 

None. 

$25.00 
12.67 
24.00 

None. 
24.00 
22.33 
21.05 

None. 
22.50 

None. 

20.84 

.  2L65 

iJone. 
24.91 

$2L00 
14.00 
13.90 
21.00 
20.25 
13.00 
24.96 
20.28 
li.00 
13.60 
17.65 
23.40 
16.88 
17.47 
17.60 

$12.00 
12.76 

2 

3 

13.08 

4 

12.00 

5 

17.44 

c 

18.75 
None 
16.02 

None. 
22.25 
None 

None. 
26.12 
14.06 
24.09 

12.00 

7 

8 

12.00 

9 

12.00 

1# 

12.00 

11 

17.40 

12 

13 

None. 

14 

13.50 

15 

12.00 

Ttotal 

804^48 

90.80 

7.70 

201.48 

19.43 

0.63 

255.74 

19.67 

9.93 

260.14 

1&68 

7.98 

197.82 

10.73 

a66 

218.85 
8L89 
11.63 

26&48 

17.90 

a  14 

158.12 

AaBeriem  avenge. 
XafUshaTwage.., 

13.18 
6.86 
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iimm0$  mtMjf  wagm  /9r  ikrte  wumiki  aififUeii  d^ermt  potterie*,  ttc. — Cootinaed. 


• 

mMEm, 

Kold>mak- 
ert. 

Tamers. 

Handlen. 

Printers. 

Total. 

A^ 

1 , 

$19.00 
22.00 
17.87 
18.00 
24.50 
22.25 
'       19.79 
20.16L 
15.00 
22.60 
30.68 

None. 
19.68 
90.00 
22.60 

$17.00 
l&OO 

None. 
20.00 
13.72 
15.25 
15.90 
17.30 
16.50 
16.00 
16.06 
21.28* 
16.44 
17.28 
16.20 

$15.00 
14.00 
14.48 
15.00 
9.60 
13.50 
1&37 
21.69 
14.90 
18.00 
18.30 
27.14 
20.84 
13.09 
15^91 

$17.50 
13.00 

Kone. 

Kooe. 

None. 
18.50 

Kooe. 
1X00 

None. 
l&OO 
1X00 

None. 
10.00 
1X00 
1X50 

$16X60 
28X25 
184.05 
234.00 
21X85 
20Sw25 
17X15 
244.60 
2M.50 
130.00 
267.80 
201.67 
234.28 
20X17 
24X74 

$1X95 

s 

$iaoo 

12.71 
12.00 
8L26 
21.00 
11.80 
24.05 
20.00 
20.00 
21.28 
15.61 
90.48 
20.86 
22.64 

17.81 

8„. , 

1X78 

4™..;....::::;;;:: 

IX  €7 

6 

SLM 

6 

1X79 

7 

17.63 

8 

1X82 

9 , 

1X65 

10 

17. « 

11 

9X78 

11 

2X41 

18 

2L89 

u 

1X85 

15 , 

1&C7 

Total 

270.64 

10.88 

8.46 

293.87 
20.79 
10.23 

287.62 

16.97 

&00 

249.87 
16.62 

&a9 

12X00 

1X56 

6.55 

8,127.81 

2T7.4S 

Aaerioan  arenige. . 
BngUah  •¥«■§•.•. . 

IXM 

XM 

Kon.— Abont  118  i»er  cent  higher  wages  than  English. 


Senator  Aldbioh.  That  shows  the  condition  of  wages. 

Mr.  Bbbwxb.  That  is  mainly  an  answer  to  Mr.  Schoenhofs  figares 
and^statements. 

Senator  Beck.  I  think  I  have  seen  something  of  his  of  a  later  date 
than  that  which  yon  refer  to. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  wrote  to  the  State  Department  last  evening  to 
have  ti^em  send  as  a  copy  of  everything  they  have  on  this  sobjeot. 

Senator  Beck.  I  think  I  have  seen  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
some  statement  or  report  in  the  newspapers  that  the  consul  at  Tnnstall 
had  made  some  statement  or  report 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  I  want  yon  to  remember  what  I  said  as  to  what  he  said 
when  he  visited  my  pottery— that  all  the  facts  in  connection  with  the 
point  he  was  trying  to  make  did  not  apply  to  our  industry ;  that  cor 
industry  is  all  hand  labor. 

The  Ohaibman.  Ton  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  encaostie 
tiles  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think,  though,  they  ought  to  be  the 
same  as  enameled  tiles. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Ton  made  some  statement  about  ad  valorem  dn- 
ties  applying  to  some  and  specific  to  others.  Are  you  prepared  to  give 
us  a  sdi^nle  of  specific  rates  t 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  No.  We  made  a  recommendation  to  the  tarifiT  eom- 
mission,  but  our  minds  at  that  time  were  not  clear  on  the  subject.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  it  by  the  cubic  foot.  Take  that  comnaon 
earthenware  plate,  which  would  list  at  $1.50,  60  per  cent,  off,  and 
you  might  take  a  china  plate  that  would  be  worth  three  times  as  madu 
In  our  recommendation  to  the  tariff  commission  we  recommended  a 
compound  duty,  part  specific  and  part  ad  valorem.  The  customa  ma- 
thorities  kicked  on  that,  and  thought  it  would  make  so  much  troable 
and  wouldn't  work,  although  it  does  work  in  other  lines.  We  were 
very  serious  about  the  matter  at  the  time,  but  I  think  there  would  have 
been  trouble  if  we  could  have  got  it.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  if. 
What  you  want  to  do  is  to  give  us  a  good  square  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
then  make  the  administrative  features  of  the  bill  as  strong  as  you 
But  you  can  never  get  full  duties  under  an  ad  valorem  rate,  never. 
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Senator  4.ldbioh.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  classification  in  the 
present  law  T 

Mr.  Beewbb.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  as  it  should  be.  I  think  if  yon 
change  it  yon  will  make  a  very  great  mistake.  If  yon  make  a  redac- 
tion we  will  not  make  the  goods  any  more^  We  will  get  them  firom  the 
other  side. 

Senator  Beck.  What  change  will  be  effected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Mills  bill  in  regard  to  packages  ? 
Mr.  Bbbweb.  The  Treasury  Department  says  3  per  cent. 
Mr.  Bbok.  On  earthenware  t 

Mr.  Bbbwbb.  Yes ;  that  is^  on  the  lower  grades ;  bat  it  will  not  be 
1^  on  the  higher  grades.    Take  soeh  goods  as  we  exhibit  to  yon  hei*e 
and  it  woald  not  be  one-half  of  1  per  cent    Take  these  commob  goods, 
plain  white  goods,  and  C.  C,  and  it  woald  be  evtm  lower  than  that. 
The  Ohaibkak.  What  do  you  call  that  white  ware  t  ^ 

Mr.  Bbbwbb.  White  granite ;  it  is  sometimes  called  stone  china^      4 
I^  Chubman.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  that  now  t 
Mr.  Bbbwbb.  Fifty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  bill  proposes  to  make  it  35. 
Senator  Jones.  And  the  rate  of  duty  on  this  other  OKhibit  is  60  per 
cent^t 

Mr.  Bbbwbb.  Sixty  per  cent,  and  the  bill  proposes  to  make  that  35. 
This  pitcher  haS:  got  some  burnished  gold  on  it,  and  it  wouM  be  higher, 
I>erhaps  40  per  cent.  But  we  think  this  industay  ought  to  be  taken 
oare  of  if  you  want  it  in  the  country,  because  the  materials  are  all 
products  of  the  United  States.  Every  State  is  interested  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

Senator  Bbok.  I  have  understood  you  to  say  that  you  pay  all  labor 
hy  the  piece. 
Mr.  Bbbwbb.  Nearly  all ;  practically  we  pay  by  the  piece.  ' 

Senator  Bbok.  Then  their  wages  d^end  upon  how  much  th^  do  t 
Mr.  Bkbwbb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bbok.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  employ  them  t 

Mr.  Bbewbb.  All  the  year  aroand.    The  trade  now  is  jast  a  little 

dally  of  course ;  but  they  do  not  loaf  three  weeks  in  the  year,  as  a  rule. 

We  generally  give  them  a  week  at  Christmas  and  a  week  about  the 

4Qi  of  July. 

The  Chaibican.  Are  the  profits  large  T 

Mr.  Bbbwbb.  Ko  profits  at  all  on  plain  staple  goods.  There  is  a 
little  profit  on  decorated  goods,  and  that  is  why  they  are  striking  at  us 
in  this  Mills  bUl. 

The  Chaibman.  There- is  no  profit  in  these  plain  goods! 
Mr.  Bbbwbb.  Not  a  bit. 

Senator  ALdbioh.  Is  there  any  trust  or  combination  in  your  line  of 
goods  to  control  prices  ? 

Mr.  Bbbwbb.  No ;  there  used  to  be,  but  there  are  so  many  manu- 
iketnrers  now,  and  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  control  them.  We  would  like  to  do  it,  but  we  can't. 
Ionian  nature,  you  know,  is  the  same  the  world  over. 

The  Chaibman.  Tou  think  this  scheme  that  is  called  the  Kills  bill, 
reported  from  the  House,  will  injure  your  industry  t 

Mr.  Bbewbb.  Ob,  yes;  it  would  iiynre  it.  I  hardly  know  what  the 
resalt  would  be.  It  would  certainly  cause  a  very  large  reduction  in 
wages^  and  probably  a  strike  of  six  months  or  a  year  before  we  could 
settle  matters ;  after  that  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work.  It  would 
diaorSTAnize  and  disarrange  all  the  business  so  that  I  do  not  know  where 
we  wosld  come  out.    I  do  not  know  but  we  would  come  up  all  right 
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after  a  while,  bat  I  don't  want  to  go  through  with  that  experience.  I 
am  afraid  I  would  not  live  long  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Do  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  want  to  say  a  word 
to  us?. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Possibly ;  I  do  not  know. 


STATEHEHT  OF  EDWAED  M.  PEABSOH,  OF  WHEEUHO,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Brewer  has  gone  so  fhlly  into  the  case  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  that  I  fully  indorse  his  re- 
marks. I  am  engaged  in  the  pottery  business  at  Wheeling.  These 
goods  are  our  production.  I  brought  them  with  me  with  the  ezoeptioD 
of  these,  two  plates.    [Exhibiting.] 

The  Chairman.  Tour  manufactory  is  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  T 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  business  there  T 

Mr.  Pearson.  In  1879  I  built  our  pottery. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  T 

Mr.  Pearson.  About  250  men,  women,  and  children.  We  are  now 
building  other  works,  but  work  is  temporarily  suspended  in  consequenoe 
of  pending  legislation.  We  are  hanging  fire  a  little.  I  also  represent 
two  other  industries  there. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  get  your  material  from  the  vicinity  of 
Wheeling  T 

Mr.  Pearson.  No,  sir ;  we  get  it  from  the  mines  of  Hockessin,  Dela- 
ware, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  Maryland,  Carolinas,  Pennsyl 
vania,  and  England.   I  made  a  few  notes  this  morning,  thinking  it  woold 
probably  save  time  now. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  read  it 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  submit  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the 
books  of  our  pottery,  showing  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  thirteen 
branches  of  our  industry  (being  the  same  branches  as  given  by  Consul 
Schoenhof)  for  the  first  fourteen  weeks  of  this  year : 


Flat-presser 

Dish-maker 

Cup-maker 

Saucer-maker 

BaAin-maker 

Hollow  ware-preBser .  • 
Hollowware  jiggorers 
Priuters 


SchoeDbof, 

page  78. 

$7.75 

9.67 

9.97 

7.97 

9.71 

8.18 

11.69 

6.59 

The  Wheel- 
ing Pot- 
tery Com- 
pany, 1888. 


$19.09 
18.87 
22.94 
17.87 
21.47 
13.31 
20.43 
13.50 


Ovenmen  (kilnmen) 

Sagar-maker  .1 

Mmd-maker. 

Turners 

Handler 

Total 

Average 


SchoenhoC 
pace  78. 


$6.50 

&50 

10.29 

ao5 

&43 


113.30 
&7I) 


Th« 


paay.ia^ 


tlCLS 
23L» 
23.41 

18.07 


944.  ii 
UL8I 


The  above  shows  we  are  paying  116  per  cent  more  wages  than  is 
hi  England,  to  which  must  be  added  at  least  10  per  cent  to  cover 
risk  owing  to  the  difference  in  mode  of  settlement,  the  English  paying 
good  from  oven,  whilst  we  pay  good  from  hand.  And  we  are  below 
actual  cost  when  we  estimate  the  differetice  in  wages  in  United  States 
to  be  125  per  cent,  more  than  in  England. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Have  you  any  French  or  German  figures  to  com- 
pare T 

Mr.  Peakson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.    I  know,  of  course,  that  thdr 
wages  are  much  lower  than  they  are  in  England.    Schoenhof  does  tiot 
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take  ioto  consideratioii  all  the  branches  of  our  industry;  if  be  did  it 
would  show  a  greater  advance  for  the  American  laborer.  Mr.  Sohoen- 
hof  has  undoubtedly  taken  a  statement  of  the  very  highest  average 
of  English  potteries.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  I  can  speak  with  some 
little  authority  on  this  subject.  I  am  an  ex-English  manufacturer,  and 
was  in  business  in  England  from  1860  to  1873.  Consequently,  I  believe  I 
know  some  little  about  English  wages,  and  I  positively  declare  that  the 
average  shown  by  Mr.  Schoenhors  report,  an  average  of  $8.70,  is  un- 
fair.   I  also  quote  from  Mr.  Schoenhof  s  report  where  he  says,  on  page  78 : 

At  the  time  of  its  pnblication  it  was  said  by  the  representatives  of  the  workingmei^ 
that  the  list  was  not  a  fair  average,  and  it  represented  the  best  factories  of  the  more 
improTed  type,  and  that  the  more  backward  ones  showed  lower  earnings. 

If  such  was  Mr.  SchoenhoPs  knowledge  why  did  he  take  that  as  the 
average  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  this  estimate  is  at  least  15  per  cent,  too 
high  on  English  wages. 

Senator  Beck.  Your  men  earn  $18  per  week  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Our  men,  for  the  first  fourteen  weeks  of  this  year, 
averaged  $18.80  in  these  thirteen  branches  that  Mr.  Schoenhof  has  re- 
ferred to. 

Senator  Beck.  Is  that  the  average  wages  of  employes  in  that  busi- 
ness all  over  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes;  about  that.  There  are  different  varieties  of 
workmen ;  some  get  more  wages  and  some  less.  They  are  all  about  the 
same  thing  though,  as  a  general  rule — there  is  very  little  variation. 

Senator  Jones.  Some  get  more  and  some  get  less  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Certainly. 

Senator  Beck.  You  are  complaining  of  Mr.  Schoenhof  having  taken 
the  best  English  factories,  and  not  hunting  some  of  those  you  have 
just  referred  to.  What  1  am  asking  you  now  is  whether  or  not  the 
average  you  have  stated  is  the  average  wages  paid  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  believe  it  is. 

Senator  Beck.  You  have  looked  into  that  closely  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  I  made  a  statement  before  the  tariff 
commission  in  1883,  in  this  particular,  at  Wheeling,  at  which  I  took  a 
different  stand  for  the  estimate  of  wages,  and  I  showed  a  difference  of 
about  126  per  cent. 

Mr.  Brewer.  How  did  you  take  that  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  By  simply  taking  the  product  of  our  pottery  for  six 
months,  and  fi^guring  it  out  at  the  actual  cost  as  paid  at  our  works  and 
the  actual  cost  as  paid  in  England. 

Mr.  Brewer.  Piece-price  T 

Mr.  Pearson.  Piece-price  and  some  at  day- labor  price.  That  state- 
ment appears  in  the  report  of  the  tariff  commission. 

Mr.  Schoenhof  laid  great  stress  upon  the  freight,  etc.,  the  English 
manufacturer  has  to  pay,  thereby  creating  the  idea  that  geographical 
position  was  against  them  to  an  alarming  extent,  which  I  declare  to  be 
false.  Their  freights  are  dtrarfed  into  insignificance  as  compared  with 
ours,  and  the  English  manufacturer  can  deliver  his  goods  in  Kew  York 
for  less  cost  of  freight  than  we  can  ship  from  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a  dis- 
tance of  only  500  miles  from  Nqw  York.  Figures  prove  it,  and  I  guess 
figures  will  not  lie  unless  they  are  made  to. 

I  confine  myself  particularly  to  a  comparison  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican wages,  although  the  French  and  German  wages  are  much  lower 
than  are  paid  in  England.  I  believe  the  rate  of  tariff  should  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  fully  cover  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  over 
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onr  foreign  eompetitors,  and  thereby  insure  good  wages  to  oar  employ^ 
whose  earnings  are  not  more  than  their  skill  deserves.  If  the  pro- 
posed Mills  bill  becomes  a  law,  although  Mr.  Bmwer  hesitated  in  re- 
gard to  what  the  effect  would  be,  I  believe  it  would  be  almost  ruin  to  tb» 
industry.  If  it  did  not  bring  that  ruin  it  would  cause  a  reduction  in 
labor  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  cover  this  great  reduction  in  the  tariff 
as  proposed. 

Mr.  Bbbweb.  It  would  do  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Peabsgn.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  compel  our  employ^ 
to  come  down  to  that  scale  of  wages,  and  if  we  did  it  would  take  at 
least  a  year.  I,  for  one,  object  to  their  wages  being  reduced*  They 
do  not  get  as  much  now  as  they  do  in  the  iron  or  glass  indnstry. 
Wheeling  is  largely  interested  in  both  glass  and  iron,  and  consequently, 
knowing  as  we  do  what  the  laboring  men  in  that  indnstry  get,  we  have 
a  good  basis  of  comparison.  We  find  that  most  of  the  men  prefer  to 
work  in  the  glass  and  iron  business  rather  than  in  our  factories.  The 
Mills  bill  undoubtedly  has  been  drawn  by  a  master  hand,  and  it  is  very 
far-reaching  in  its  consequences.  A  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Gommittee,  in  a  private  interview  with  me  and  other  gentlemen  from  our 
Btate,  very  frequently  quoted  Mr.  Jere  Jones,  of  Boston,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Jones,  McDnffle  &  Stratton,  and  by  Mr.  Jones,  with  the  as- 
sistance, I  believe,  of  English  manufacturers,  this  clause  has  been 
drawn.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  not  directly  interested  in  or 
connected  with  the  business  could  have  drawn  snch  a  clause.  If  ycm 
will  pardon  me  in  indulging  in  this  matter  a  little  I  will  try  to  explain 
what  I  mean.  Here  is  a  pitcher  that  is  under  glaze  in  a  single  co1<h*. 
These  colors  are  all  lustered.  In  that  connection  I  wish  you  to  pai^ 
ticularly  notice  the  wording  of  the  bill : 

White  granite,  oommon  ware,  plain  white,  or  cream-colored,  lusteredy  or  printed 
nnderglaze  in  a  single  color. 

Any  one  reading  that  from  an  outside  standpoint  would  infer  tha^ 
^^  lustered  ^  was  '^  underglazed."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  nnderglaze 
luster  produced  by  any  one. 

Mr.  Brewer.  It  would  not  stand. 

Mr.  Pearson.  You  could  not  produce  it.  Here  is  a  plate  [exhibiting] 
almost  Skfac  simile  of  the  plates  being  sent  to-day  to  this  country  by  Al- 
fred Meakin,  of  England,  one  of  the  largest  English  manufacturers,  and, 
by  the  way,  a  cousin  of  mine.  He  is  sending  at  least  sixty  packages 
of  that  kind  per  week  to  this  country.  This  is  commonly  termed 
"  luster  band  and  sprig.'^  They  have  included  that  luster.  Kow  I 
wish  to  show  what  will  come  in,  in  my  estimation,  under  this  elaose 
^'  lustered  and  nnderglaze  prinf  I  now  show  you  an  underglase  print 
in  one  color.  These  colors  are  all  lustered.  In  the  first  place,  \rbat  is 
luster f  I  take  it  that  "luster''  will  bring  in  anything  in  metals  or 
colors  that  is  of  a  lustrous  nature.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  in  tht 
world.  I  know  that  if  I  were  called  upon  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  testify  in  a  suit  on  this  question  I  should  declare  that  all  kinds  d 
luster,  and  particularly  liquid  bright  gold^  as  we  call  it  here,  ^ronid 
come  in  under  this  35  per  cent,  clause.  It  is  nothing  else  but  luster. 
Burnished  gold  is  put  on  entirely  nx)on  a  different  principle.  Burnished 
gold  is  the  virgin  metal  reduced  by  acid  and  then  put  on  and  burnt  in 
the  kiln,  and  it  comes  out  dull.  It  is  afterwards  scoured  and  burnished 
with  agates.  Liquid  bright  gold  is  simply  a  luster.  It  is  put  on  with 
a  brush,  and  when  burnt  in  the  kiln  comes  out  in  £^  lustrous  stale,  as 
^ou  see  it  hece.    This  piece  of  ware  I  hold  in  my  hand  has  different 
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colored  lusters;  there  are  pink,  orange,  lemon,  and  other  colors.  This 
laster  finished  aronnd  the  edges  is  a  copper  Inster.  If  that  is  a  cop- 
per luster  the  difference  between  the  two  articles  |illastrating]  is  that 
this  is  a  gold  laster.  They  do  not  say  that  gold  luster  shall  not  come 
in  under  that  clause. 

Mr.  BsswBB.  Neither  do  they  say  that  platinum  luster  shaU  not  come 
in  under  that  clause. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  believe  I  have  had  as  much  experience  as  most  men 
of  my  age  in  this  business,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  not  draw  the  line,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  Treasury  Department  would  be  able  to  either. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  word  'Mustered''  a  common  and  commercial 
expression  in  your  business  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  does  it  apply  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  It  applies  to  a  lusterous  appearance  produced  by  the 
use  on  our  wares  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  tin.  It 
applies  to  the  different  colored  lusters — almost  any  shade  you  can  im- 
agine. 

Senator  Jones.  Not  the  metals  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Not  the  metals. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  It  is  anything  that  Insteis? 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  the  commercial 
world. 

Senator  Beck.  Is  this  made  as  pure  white  and  then  glazed,  and  tiien 
laster  put  over  it t 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  underglaze  luster.  It  is*  ^<  printed  under 
glasse  in  a  single  color."  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  language : 
**  Lnstered  or  printed  under  glaze  in  a  single  color.''  Does  to  Inster 
mean  to  print  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  No,  sir;  it  is  put  on  with  a  brush. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  it  may  be  either  <<  lnstered,"  or  it  may  be 
<<  printed  under  glaze  with  a  single  color  t" 

Mr.  Pearson.  With  or  without.  That  is  the  point  I  am  coming  to. 
It  is  the  combination  we  will  suffer  from. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  understand  that  clearly,  if  i>ossible.  I  un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  that  pitcher,  for  instance,  is  lnstered  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  thing. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  part  of  this  pitcher  is  lnstered  t 

The  Chairman*  Is  any  part  of  this  pitcher  ^^  printed  under  glaze  in 
a  single  color  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Tes,  sir;  the  blue.  , 

The  Chairman.  That  is  both  '^  lustered''  and  «<  printed  under  glaze  in 
a  single  color  f " 
.    Mr.  Pearson.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  the  one  a  more  expensive  operation  than  the 
other  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  They  are  about  the  same.  This  blue  is  underglaze 
color  finished  with  liquid  bright  gold,  as  we  term  it,  which  we  claim 
would  be  classified  as  lnstered,  because  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
gold  Inster.  The  gold  on  the  blue  and  on  the  white  panels  is  virgin 
gold  burnished.  This  part  of  this  pitcher  would  undoubtedly  come 
under  the  classification  of  the  45  per  cent  clause,  but  if  done  in  this 
manner  in  liquid  bright  gold  [indicating]  it  would  undoubtedly  come  in 
as  lnstered  ware. 
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The  Chaibman.  Although  done  in  gold. 

Mr.  Peabson.  Althoagh  done  in  liquid  bright  gold.  If  this  was  in 
this  shape  and  did  not  have  that  on,  it  would  be  45  per  cent.  That 
would  not  afifect  it  if  that  was  on.  I  have  done  this  simply  to  show  you 
the  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  gold.  If  tiiis  pitcher  was 
produced  entirely  with  that  finish  on  here,  instead  of  this  [indicatiDg] 
it  would  be  at  35  per  cent.,  but  if  it  had  burnished  gold  on,  it  would  be 
45  per  cent 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  There  would  be  no  necessity  of  putting  that  on,  be- 
cause the  eftect  would  be  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  only  it  would  not 
last  so  long. 

Mr.  Peabson.  I  put  that  on  there  to  illustrate  the  case. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that  now,  and  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Peabson.  I  can  not  see  where  any  living  man  can  draw  the  line 
between  those  two  things  in  the  classification.  If  he  can,  he  can  do 
more  than  I  can. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  result  would  be  to  reduce  to  35  per  oeot.  a 
very  large  proportion  of  goods  which  now  pay  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Peabson.  Exactly.  That  is  the  result  Here  is  a  plate  [exhib- 
iting] produced  in  another  luster.    This  finish  on  the  edge  is  iron  luster. 

Senator  Jones.  How  would  that  be  brought  in  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  It  would  pay  35  per  cent  There  is  not  anything  on 
it  that  would  suggest  anything  but  35  per  cent 

Senator  Beoil  That  would  come  in  the  same  as  white  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  The  same  as  white.  Of  course  it  is  immaterial  why  or 
how  that  classification  got  into  the  law.  The  fact  is,  it  is  ip,  and  if  the  bill 
passed  with  it  that  way  the  pottery  industry  of  America  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  English  manufacturers. 

Consul  Schoenhof,  on  page  75,  states  that  labor  costs  in  England 
47^  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price,  and  we  will  take  his  figures  as  a  basis 
for  our  calculation.  EngBsh  wages,  47^  per  cent  on  $100 ;  adding  55 
percent,  duty,  making  $155 ;  advance  paid  on  English  by  Americans,  125 

Jer  cent|  brings  wages  paid  in  this  country  on  $155  worth  of  goods  to 
106.87.  Remember  that  I  am  taking  Mr.  Schoenhofs  own  figures  of 
the  English  percentage  of  wages. 

Mr.  Bbeweb.  Against  what  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  Against  American  wages.  This  shows  that  only  $48.13 
is  left  the  American  manufacturers  for  materials,  expenses,  profits,  etc, 
on  $155  worth  of  goods,  whilst  the  English  manufacturer  has  $52.50  on 
the  $100.  On  the  face  of  it  that  appears  to  be  a  mystery,  and  such  it  is 
to  a  certain  extent  But,  as  I  remarked,  I  have  taken  Mr.  Schoenhors 
own  figures  at  $47.50  as  being  the  cost  of  labor  in  England.  These 
are  not  my  figures.  If  such  are  the  facts,  what  would  become  of  our  in- 
dustry should  the  Mills  bill  become  a  law  t  Our  industry  has  never 
been  protected  as  it  deserves,  for  no  brighter  star  adorns  the  sky  of 
protection  than  that  of  our  industry,  because  every  advance  of  duty  has 
resulted  in  the  consumer  buying  his  goods  the  cheaper. 

Senator  Beck.  What  percentage  of  wages  do  you  pay  as  compared 
with  the  price  of  the  finished  product  T 

Mr.  Peabson.  Over  60  per  cent  to  day. 

Senator  Beok.  And  Mr.  Schoenhof 's  figures  are  what  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  Forty  seven  and  a  half  percent  for  English  labor.  Mr. 
Brewer  remarked  that  our  industry  has  not  been  protected.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that  fact ;  certainly  not  so  fully  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  would  like 
to  ask  t^e  question  why  so  much  more  protection  should  be  given  rice, 
sugar,  steel  rails,  and  iron  beams  when  the  labor  employed  in  their  maao- 
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ftictare  is  nothing  as  compared  with  the  labor  employed  in  our  industry, 
and  by  the  Mills  bill  we  get  only  a  protection  of  35  and  45  per  cent^ 
and  they  get  a  protection  of  from  80  to  120  per  centt 

Senator  BsoK.  They  are  robbing  the  people  of  the  O'nited  States. 
That  is  the  answer  to  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  Mr.  Beck's  answer. 

Senator  Beck.  That  is  the  way  I  wonld  answer  it. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  us  any  facts  in  regard  to  the  selling  price  of  these 
goods T 

Mb.  Pbabson.  I  was  jnst  coming  to  that  i>oint,  and  submit  a  table 
showing  the  rates  of  discount  taken  from  the  Standard  White  Granite 
Bnglish  Price  List  by  the  English  manufacturers,  and  the  rates  of  tariff 
then  collected : 


Tear. 

Diaoounl  from  price  Utl. 

Xttriit 

IBM 

421  and 6  percent — .. 

50 and  5 per  oent •..•••.•.. 

4 

24perceotk 
40  per  cent 

HSi - — . 

ltt&>*W 

25 and  ff  ner cent  ................. 

iSir.T!../;////////................. 

30.  5l  5  per  cent.. ••.•.•••••.. ••.••. 

Do. 

1880 

52^5^  5  per  cent — ... 

57*.  5,  &  and  24  percent  .•••••••••. 

Do. 

1880 

SSpereaiil 

1888 TT 

00.6.5  per  cent  ....•••..••.•.•••.. 

.                                       1 

The  fact  is,  even  to  take  Mr.  Schoenhof  s  own  figures,  page  73,  the 
English  discounts  hare  been  decreasing  as  our  tariff  has  increased. 
In  1860 1  was  quite  young,  and  was  in  the  ofiSce  in  my  father's  pottery. 
I  remember  that  goods  were  selling  at  immense  prices  in  New  York 
after  the  war.  Why  t  Because  there  was  no  home  production  here ;  the 
quantity  of  goods  manufactured  in  this  country  was  next  to  nothing. 
Who  can  say  of  our  industry  that  the  tariff  has  been  a  tax  upon  the 
consumer  to  the  amount  of  the  tax?  With  the  continued  protection 
which  we  seek  at  your  hands  should  the  United  States  ever  again  be 
devastated  by  war  her  citizens  will  not  be  at  tbe  mercy  of  a  foreign 
XK>wer  and  forced  to  pay  such  exorbitant  prices  for  her  crockery-ware 
as  they  did  in  1860  when  crockery  was  sold  in  Kew  York  at  $14  on  the 
pound  sterling.  The  present  classification  is  jnst  and  equitable  and  we 
aak  you  to  retain  it,  and  add  thereto  the  package  clause  and  charges 
as  collected  previous  to  1883. 

Mr.  Bbewrr.  Give  an  illustration  of  the  immense  prices  paid  im- 
mediately after  our  war. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  will  give  an  illustration  of  that  fact.  In  1860  goods 
were  selling  in  New  York  by  the  importer  to  the  jobber,  with  a  tariff 
of  only  24  per  cent,  at  $4.50  to  $5  to  the  pound  sterling.  In  1866, 
with  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent,  they  sold  as  high  as  $14.00  to  the  pound 
aterling.  In  1888,  with  a  tariff  of  55  per  cent,  they  are  now  selling  at 
$3  to  $3.75  to  tbe  pound  sterling.  K  tbat  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer  I 
would  like  to  know  where  it  comes  in.  These  are  facts  that  any  one  can 
amsertain  for  himself.    They  are  actual  facts  and  bear  investigation. 

Hie  Ghaibuan.  In  other  words,  the  price  has  been  reduc^  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exception  that  I  name,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  war  and  shortly  after  the  war,  in  1866,  goods  advanced  in 
Sew  York  to  as  high  as  $14  to  the  pound  sterling. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  mean  by  $14  to  the  pound  sterling  t 

Mr,  Pearson.  English  prices  are  reckoned  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence. 
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Senator  Aldbihh.  They  have  list  prices. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  given  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 

¥nice.    To  illustrate :  K  a  crate  of  goods  (value  £15)  was  sold  by  Kew 
ork  importer  to  dealer  at  $14  to  the  pound,  the  crate  would  cost  $210. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  mean  because  of  the  deplreciation  of  curren<7 1 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Not  that  alone,  but  also  in  eonsequonce  of  the  ^oe 
the  English  manufi»ctinrers  were  getting. 

Mr.  Bbbwbb.  They  made  big  profits. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  I  guess  they  did. 

Mr.  MouNTFOBD.  At  $4.50  to  the  pound  the  English  list-price  (on 
these  plates)  is  3  shillings  and  S  pence,  reckoning  2^  cents  to  the  shil- 
ling ;  that  at  $4.50  on  the  pound  would  cost  70  cents,  and  at  $3.50  on 
the  pound  would  cost  55  cents;  that  is  the  result 

The  Ohaibman.  I  think  you  had  better  make  that  plainer  to  the 
American  ear  and  to  the  American  eye. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  I  will  try  to. 

Senator  Jones.  Write  it  out.  When  we  think  of  a  pound  sterling 
we  think  of  $4.84. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Each  manufacturer  has  a  list-price.  You  aaght 
to  have  impressed  that  upon  us  in  the  first  place. 

Senator  Jonbs.  And  then  at  $4.50  to  tiie  pound  sterling,  that  meims 
a  discount  of,  say,  34  cents  t 

Senator  Albbioh.  Certainly ;  and  if  it  is  $14  to  the  pound  sterling 
it  is  a  premium  of  so  much  on  their  list-price.  The  list-prioe  ia  the 
basis  over  there. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  that  what  yon  mean  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Jonbs.  I  think  it  would  be  better  understood  to  reduce  tliat 
to  American  money,  and  si^  that  the  English  price  is  so  many  dollars. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  efifect  of  it. 

Senator  Jones.  They  discount  not  the  pounds  but  the  goods,  as  I 
understand. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  The  list. 

Mr.  MouNTFOBD.  These  figures  must  be  very  perplexing  to  amy- 
body  not  in  the  crockery  business. 

Mr.  Bbewbb.  That  is  a  foot.  And  you  see  it  illustrated  here  to-di^r* 

The  Ohaibman.  Then  let  it  be  explained  so  that  we  can  understand  It. 

Senator  Jones.  He  says  selling  out  at  $3.50  to  the  pound  means 
such  and  such  a  discount  on  the  goods,  such  a  percentage  discount  ^n 
the  goods  below  the  list  price.  Put  it  in  our  money  and  we  would  bb* 
derstand  it  exactly.  But  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  an  American  to  ^^rasp 
the  percentage  on  the  decrease  of  $4.50  to  the  pound  and  $4/84  to  the 
pound ;  the  meaning  does  uot  come  to  our  mind  so  quickly. 

Mr.  MouNTFOBD.  At  $4.50  on  the  pound  the  cost  would  be  70  oeiits, 
and  at  $3.50  on  the  pound  the  cost  would  55  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  not  another  factor  in  the  problem  t 

Mr.  MouNTPOBD.  No,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Bbbweb.  I  am  not  surprised. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  a  discount  from  the  list  price. 

Senator  Jones.  He  has  not  stated  the  list  price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  discount  from  the  list 
price. 

Senator  Jonbs.  That  is  tilie  factor  left  out  I  did  not  hear  him  mj 
what  it  is« 
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Mr.  Maoowan.  The  poand  does  not  ooant  at  all.  They  oommence 
aelling  on  a  baais  of  #4.80  to  the  pound. 

Mr.  B  BE  WEB.  Suppose  a  bill  comes  in  for  £15  ;  if  you  pay  the 
original  list  price,  fall  £15  sterling,  you  know,  just  what  you  pay ;  but 
if  the  goods  are  discounted,  you  pay  $3.50  or  $3.75  to  the  pound. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  we  understand ;  but  when  he  talks  about  $14 
to  the  pound  and  about  discount,  it  does  not  look  like  a  discount 

Mr.  Fbabson.  It  is  a  discount  upwards. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Just  begin  again  and  see  if  we  can  understand  it. 

Senator  Jones.  They  make  tbediscount  on  the  pound  steding  instead 
of  on  the  goods.  When  you  state  it  by  the  pound  you  state  either 
the  premium  or  the  discount.  When  I  said  there  was  one  factor  miss- 
ing I  had  nbt  heard  him  say  what  the  prices  were  to  be,  or  what  the 
disoount  or  premium  was  upon. 

Mr.  PsABSON.  The  average  (gross)  price  of  an  EngUsh  package  of 
(white  granite)  crockery  is  about  £15  sterling. 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  You  mean  a  crate  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  a  crate.  The  average  orate  of  pottery  will  oome  to 
about  £16  sterling — I  mean  for  white  goods  similar  to  this  plate  [ex- 
hibiting]. 

Senator  Beck.  Tou  do  not  mean  that  all  English  packages  would 
average  £15,  for  one  might  be  £15  and  another  might  be  £1,500. 

Mr.  Peabson.  £15  sterling  to  the  crate,  and  if  it  was  sold  at  $14  to 
the  pound  sterling,  as  it  was  in  1866,  the  cost  of  that  package  would  be 
$210.    Is  that  clear,  Mr.  Senator  t 

The  OflAiBMAsr.  That  is  perfectly  clear.    Gost  to  whom  t 

Mr.  Peabson.  Gost  to  the  American  consumer. 

Senator  JoN£;&  State  that  over  again. 

Mr.  Peabson.  This  package  cost  on  the  Englist  list  £15,  and  if  sold 
at  $14  to  the  £  it  would  cost  to  the  American  consumer  $210,  and  did 
in  1866.  If  sold  at  $4.50  to  the  £,  which  was  the  rate  under  the  24 
per  cent,  tariff  in  1860,  it  would  cost  to  the  American  consumer  $67.50 
per  crate.  If  sold  to  the  American  consumer  at  $3  to  the  £  as  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  tariff  55  per  cent.,  it  would  cost  $45. 

The  Ghaibman.  Now  that  is  a  very  clear  statement 

M^.  Peabson.  That  is  the  way  I  attempted  to  explain  it  in  the  first 
place,  but  there  was  so  much  interruption  I  couldn't  state  it  clearly }  at 
least  I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  do  so. 

The  Ghaibman.  Everybody  tried  to  explain  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Peabson.  That  is  it 

Senator  Jones.  I  did  not ;  I  asked  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  P£ij(SON.  I  did  not  refer  to  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Now  in  New  York  we  paid  $210  (in  1866).  To  whom 
did  that  money  go  t  That  went  to  the  English  manufacturer,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Peabson.  Some  of  it  Some  of  it  went  to  premium  on  gold,  and 
some  of  it  went  to  the  United  States  Government  for  tariff^  <^d  some 
for  freight 

Senator  Jones.  And  some  to  the  importer. 

Mr.  Peabson.  Quite  considerable ;  more  of  it  probably  at  thadt  time, 
when  it  was  up  as  high  as  $14.  That  was  the  highest  rate. reached  on 
wliite  goods.  I  would  state  that  was  not  the  average  price  for  the 
entire  year  1866.  It  was  the  highest  point  I  wish  to  be  clearly  no- 
d^ratood.    I  do  not  want  to  misrepresent  any  fiEMSts. 

ThB  Ghaibman.  If  I  go  to  England  to-day  I  pay  $45  practically  for 
the  same  thing. 
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Hr.  Pearson.  That  was  the  price  as  sold  in  "Sevr  York  by  the  im- 
porter to  dealer,  the  importer  having  paid  freight,  gold  premiami  tariff 
etc. 

The  Ghaibmak.  Very  well,  in  New  York,  l^ow,  there  has  been  that 
great  redaction  in  pottery  between  those  two  dates  1 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  American  manufacturer  sell  his  x>ott6ry 
DOW  in  competition  with  that  price  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  He  does.    He  has  to  do  so  or  shut  his  doors. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  your  claim  is  that  by  the  establiahment 
of  these  industries  in  our  country  the  price  has  been  reduced  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  in  the  world ;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt;  1873  may  be  named  as  the  year  when  the  American 
pottery  industry  began  to  make  rapid  strides,  and  see  the  glorious  work 
done  by  protection  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  English  maDufactnrws 
being  compelled  to  increase  their  discount  from  30  per  cent,  in  1872  to 
60  per  cent,  in  1888;  the  American  manufacturers  during  the  same  term 
increasing  their  production  about  500  per  cent.,  and  increasiog  their 
discounts  from  the  standard  American  price  list  from  40  per  cent,  in 
1876  to  60  per  cent,  in  1888.  A  clear  gain  to  the  consumer  of  50  per  cent 
The  cost  of  decorated  crockery  has  fallen  even  more  than  the  white 
earthenware,  particularly  since  the  change  in  classification  in  1883. 

Senator  Beck.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand.  When  £1  sterling  gold 
was  worth  $14,  that  meant  that  the  greenback  was  at  a  disooontcrf 
about  50,  did  it  not  f 

Mr.  Pearson  Yes ;  possibly  more  than  that.  I  would  not  be  sore 
about  the  quotations  at  that  time. 

Senator  Beck.  That  was  the  whole  meaning  of  that. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I^ot  the  whole  meaning  of  it,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Beck.  That  was  one  important  factor. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes :  one  important  factor. 

Senator  Beck.  And  when  gold  and  silver  came  together  in  price,  so 
that  they  were  all  of  equal  value,  then  that  important  flEu^tor  disap* 
peared. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  That  disappeared  because  of  the  changed  relationa  of 
paper  to  gold  coin. 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  was  part  of  it. 

Senator  Beck.  A  protective  tariff  did  not  accomplish  th<ftt  dinuno- 
tionf 

Mr.  Pearson.  No,  sir;  not  entirely.  But  if  the  Senator  will  allow 
me,  I  will  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  1860,  when  we  did  not  have  any  gold 
rates  to  contend  with,  when  gold  was  not  depreciated,  with  a  tariffed 
24  per  cent.,  the  goods  sold  at  $4.50  to  the  pound  sterling  and  from 
that  to  $5;  and  that  now,  with  matters  just  on  the  same  basis  (ex- 
cept the, tariff,  which  is  now  55  per  cent.),  our  money  as  good  as  gold, 
it  is  $3  to  $3.75.  I  would  not  wish  the  Senator  for  one  moment  to 
imagine  that  I  have  taken  that  $14  as  a  standard  of  reduetion.  It  is 
not.  My  point  is  that  sinee  1860,  taking  a  fair  price  then  and  fair  i>rice 
now,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Jones.  Since  1860  have  inventions,  labor-saving  machinerr, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  served,  in  any  material  degree,  to  reduce 
prices  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  machinery  employed  in  the  pottery  basinesa  to- 
day is  very  little  different  from  what  it  was  when  I  went  into  the  busi- 
ness in  1860.    The  machineiy  employed  in  the  two  countries  to-dtty  a 
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practically  the  same.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  very  oldest  potteries 
in  England  did  not  have  machinery,  and  some  of  them  did. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  no  substantial  difference. 

Mr.  Peabson.  I  am  comparing  now  one  good  class  of  pottery  with 
the  other. 

Senator  Jones.  What  percentage  of  decrease  in  price  has  taken  place 
between  1860  and  1888 1 

Mr.  Pearson.  Fifty  per  cent. ;  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  i>oand  down  to 
$3  and  $3.75  per  ponnd. .  Yon  see  I  take  the  two  extremes.    The  highest 

f)rice  of  white  goods  in  New  York  is  $3.75  to  the  £  sterling,  and  the 
owest  price  is  $3;  whereas  the  lowest  price  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
in  1860  was  $4.50  and  the  highest  price  was  $5. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Yon  state  the  percentage  of  cost  of  labor  in  pro- 
dnction  in  this  conntry  at  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  other  40  per  cent,  made  np  of  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Materials,  taxes,  and  other  incidentals. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Can  yon  give  ns  the  details  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not.  We  always  pnt  them  into  general 
n^erchandise ;  the  materials  are  boracio  acid  (borax),  cobalt,  lead,  zinc, 
Paris  white,  flint  spar,  clay,  coal,  and  various  other  things  too  nnmer- 
ons  to  mention. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  And  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  those  ma- 
terials is  the  cost  of  labor  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  When  yon  say  60  i>er  cent,  for  labor  do  yon  mean 
at  the  factory  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  At  the  factory ;  not  at  the  mines  or  mills.  If  yon  come 
down  to  that,  it  is  90  per  cent  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  of  plant  f  I  sup- 
pose yon  do  not  require  an  extensive  plant  in  your  business,  do  youf 

Mr.  Pearson.  If  you  should  examine  it  you  would  find  it  does. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  I  mean  as  compared  with  plants  where  they  have 
to  have  delicate  machinery. 

Mr.  Brewer.  There  is  no  plant  that  costs  so  much,  compared  with 
the  amount  of  business. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Compare  Wheeling  with  England, 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  difference  in  cost  of  construction  is  about  35  x)er 
cent.,  I  should  think.  Although  lumber  is  free  in  Bngland,  the  price  of 
lumber  there  is  double  what  we  pay  for  it  here.  I  have  never  gone 
very  closely  into  it,  but  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  give  it.  I  have  built  a 
number  of  potteries. 

The  Ghairman.  Is  the  business  successful  now  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  In  a  sense ;  it  might  be  considered  so  in  a  financial 
sense,  when  we  are  working  full  time.  Up  to  April  1  we  were  hav- 
ing fair  business,  but  prices  are  such  that  there  is  very  little  margin 
left.  At.  the  present  time  our  works  are  only  running  a  little  over  half 
time.  That  difference  has  taken  place  in  the  last  thirty  days.  Our 
oipders  have  fallen  off  in  that  time.  I  presume  it  is  owing  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  A  man  who  believes  he  will  be  able  to  buy 
goods  cheaper. in  two  or  three  months  hence  is  not  going  to  buy  now. 
X  would  not,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Jones.  What  proportion  of  the  workmen  in  your  establish- 
ment are  what  might  be  tesmed  skilled  laborers;  that  is,  those  who  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  f 

Sir.  Pearson.  J^earjy  ihe  ^whole  of  them,    llearly  all  the  labor  is 
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skined  in  one  branch  or  another ;  there  are  bo  manj  difliBrent  braoditt. 
Senator  Albbioh.  Do  you  employ  many  children  t 
Mr.  Pbabson.  Tea,  air;  a  large  nomber  of  children  and  women. 
Senator  Ax.dbioh.  How  do  the  wages  compare  with  the  wages  of 
children  in  England  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  When  I  was  in  England  we  were  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing a  girl  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  from  half  a  crown  to 
88.J  and  sometimes  as  high  as  «3«.  6d.j  a  week.  When  they  have  worked 
in  the  business  probably  six  or  seven  years  and  become  women,  they 
will  command  Ss.  per  week,  or  16d.  per  day,  equivalent  to  32  cents  in 
this  money.  In  Wheeling  we  pay  75  cents  a  day  to  the  same  elaaa  of 
labor.  The  English  standard  is  32  cents. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  yon  want  to  present  to  osT 
Mr.  Peabson.  I  believe  Mr.  Magowan  desires  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  committee. 
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Mr.  Bbeweb.  Mr.  Magowan  is  mayor  of  Trenton. 

Mr.  MA€K)WAN.  Protection  mayor,  elected  on  that  line. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  can  probably  say  a  little  more  than  these  other 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  as  regards  the  profits  of  onr  bnsiness  com- 
pared with  the  profits  in  other  manufacturing  interests.  I  am  preaideiit 
of  the  Trenton  Rubber  Company,  president  of  the  Empire  Babb^  Com- 
pany and  Trenton  Oil-Oloth  Company.  I  have  $200,000  invested  in  the 
crockery  business.  A  large  part  of  my  business  has  no  protection  at 
all.  Bnbber  goods  for  mechanical  purposes  have  no  proteotioB ;  there 
is  no  tariff  for  them.  We  make  good  profits  In  those  mannfooConnf 
interests,  and  always  have.  We  have  made  a  success  of  managing  all 
kinds  of  business  we  are  interested  in.  We  think  we  have  made  a  8oe> 
cess  in  the  management  of  the  pottery  business,  and  onr  pottery,  whidi 
is  the  largest  one  in  Trenton,  and  compares  &vorably  with  the  lai^est 
one  in  the  country,  has  not  declared  $1  profit  in  three  years.  Five 
months  ago  we  had  450  people  working  there.  Kow  we  have  48  work- 
ing there.  Our  sales  have  depreciated  over  45  per  cent,  in  the  last  six 
months,  simply  because  of  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  question.  The 
buyers  all  tell  the  same  story.  They  say,  ^^  We  will  buy  only  what  we 
have  to  have.  If  the  Mills  bill  passes  we  will  buy  very  much  cheaper 
in  England,  or  you  will  have  to  sell  goods  to  us  at  a  correspondingly 
low  price,"  and  so  they  don't  buy. 

Senator  Beck.  Those  fellows  have  the  foolish  idea  that  the  cost 
comes  out  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Maoowan.  The  cost  will  come  to  them.  That  is  all  they  are  in- 
terested in.  Now,  1  make  these  statements,  not  simply  for  effect,  bat 
I  am  ready  to  sell  that  pottery  for  75  per  cent  of  what  it  cost  and  show 
it  up  to-morrow,  and  sell  it  to-morrow  on  very  liberal  terms.  I  woold 
rather  have  my  money  in  rubber  or  anything  else. 

Now,  as  regards  the  prices  of  labor,  I  will  simply  state  this :  Tbslt  oor 
pay-roll  runs  from  $3,500  to  $3,800  per  week,  while  our  clay  or  maternl 
bills  would  not  run  $800  per  week.    So  it  is  all  labor,  you  see. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  the  materials  T 

Mr.  Maoowan.  The  coloring,  the  clay,  and  everything  elsOb  GIi^ 
is  worth  from  $10  to  $15  a  ton.  Take,  for  illustration,  a  load  oi  brick, 
1,000  brick;  they  will  weigh  between  5,000  and  6,000  pounds,  and  yo« 
get  $9  for  it.    Take  a  plate  that  will  weigh  less  than  1  ponndy  and  the 
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labor  on  tbat  plate  will  cost  $9,  while  the  materials  will  not  cost  5  cents ; 
the  clay  in  that  plate  is  not  worth  5  cents  and  does  not  cost  that  much, 
but  the  decoration  of  it  and  getting  it  ready  for  the  market  will  cost  $9, 

Mr.  Brewer.  And  might  be  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Magowan.  And  sometimes  a  higher  price  than  that.  We  make 
some  that  cost  more ;  so  that  it  is  only  a  questibn  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  ratio  is  labor  GO  per  cent,  and  material  5 
per  cent,  f 

Mr.  Magowan.  I  am  speaking  of  the  finest  goods.  We  do  not  make 
finely  decorated  plaques  and  bric-a-brac;  we  can  not  do  it  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  per  cent,  is  what  you  pay  for  labor? 

Mr.  Magowan.  On  some  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  average  pay-roll  T 

Mr.  Magowan.  No,  sir;  some  goods  will  run  doable  that. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  percent,  in  the  pottery t 

Mr.  MaGtOWAN.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  only  reason  that  American  manu- 
facturers can  not  figure  in  the  world  in  crockery  is  because  of  the  price 
of  labor ;  that  is  all.  The  materials  are  all  in  this  country.  We  have 
the  best  in  this  country  and  we  have  the  skill  here:  if  we  have  not  the 
skill  here  it  will  be  brought  here,  because  skilled  labor  commands  more 
money  here  than  in  Europe.  Look  at  this  slop-bowl  that  is  before  us. 
Tbat  was  made  abroad  and  p  .id  for  abroad  with  our  money.  That 
would  cost  about  $1.60  a  Uozen  laid  in  the  green-rooins  'here.  In 
America  they  can  lay  that  very  article  in  the  bisque  ware-room,  includ- 
ing all  risk  of  breakage  and  bad  workmanship,  for  72  cents. 

I  did  not  expect  to  find  an  efifort  made  here  to  reduce  the  tarifif  on 
crockery.  It  ought  to  be  increased,  and  the  reasons  havcibeen  stated 
by  ex-Congressman  Brewer  and  Mr.  Pearson.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
more  protection  in  crockery.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  trust  in  crock- 
ery ware.  It  is  in  that  respect  unlike  any  other  staple  of  that  kind, 
because  the  styles  are  all  the  time  changing.  The  style  of  decoration 
is  continually  changing.  Therefore,  you  could  not  arrange  a  trust 
whereby  the  price  could  be  kept  uniform  to  continue  twenty -four  hours, 
because  you  are  obliged  to  keep  changing  the  style  of  decoration  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Mr.  Brewer.  No  two  potteries  are  alike. 

Mr.  iViAGOWAN.  No  two  potteries  are  alike.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  form  a  trust  in  the  crockery  business.  It  is  not  like  any  other  staple 
buBiness  anyway. 

There  is  one  good  way  that  you  can  illustrate  the  difference  in  labor: 
Every  Englishman  or  Frenchman  or  German  that  can  make  pottery 
will  come  here  if  you  will  give  them  a  job,  every  one  of  them ;  and  they 
lirill  stay  here,  and  they  will  send  for  their  relatives  and  friends  and 
bring  them  here,  because  they  can  get  more  money  for  their  labor. 

Senator  Beck.  You  would  not  bring  them  and  have  them  work  for 
less  than  they  received  before  they  came  I 

Mr.  Magowan.  We  can  not  get  them  for  any  less  than  we  have 
always  paid.    The  price  is  the  same,  and  has  been. 

Mr.  Brewer.  There  never  was  but  one  price  for  anybody,  black  or 
white. 

Mr.  Magowan.  We  never  had  but  one  price.  Begarding  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labor,  the  State  laws  in  this  country  conflict  seriously 
witb  that.  We  try  to  educate  children  in  this  country  and  tr.y  to  make 
them  get  some  education.    In  New  Jersey  we  are  not  allowed  to  hire 
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a  child  ander  fourteen  years  of  age.    Abroad  they  cau  be  hired  at  auij 

age. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  you  sure  of  thatT 

Mr,  Magowan.  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Beck.  You  cau  hire  a  child  in  England  at  eight  years  of  age! 

Mr.  MouNTFOED.  Allow  me  to  state :  In  New  Jersey  child  labor  can 
be  employed  at  the  age  of  twelve  for  boys  and  fourteen  for  girls,  pro- 
vided they  have  attended  school  twelve  weeks  in  the  year,  six  con- 
secutive weeks  at  a  time,  for  at  least  a  year.  In  England  they  can  be 
employed  at  ten,  subject  to  the  factory  laws  there,  that  is,  in  regard  to 
attending  school  half  time. 

Mr.  Brewer.  What  does  half  time  mean  t 

Mr.  MouNTFORD.  Attending  school  in  the  afternoon  and  working  in 
the  forenoon. 

Mr.  Magowan.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Beck)  a  little  while 
ago  asked  a  question  regarding  the  difference  in  age  as  to  the  quantity 
of  work  that  could  be  done.  He  will  readily  understand  that  a  child  of 
ten  can  dip  his  brush  and  daub  color  with  it  about  as  quickly  and  hs 
satisfactorily  as  a  child  of  fourteen.  That  is  not  work,  it  is  only  actiou. 
It  might  even  be  that  the  younger  child  would  do  the  better  work. 

Senator  Beck.  Better  because  quicker  at  ten  than  at  fourteen  f 

Mr.  Magowan.  We  will  assume  that  they  are  as  quick  in  that  class 
of  work.  .  In  Trenton,  today,  there  is  a  firm  named  the  William  C. 
Henderson  Company,  large  decorators.  Since  the  last  slight  ad^auoe 
was  made  in  crockery  the  Jesse  Dean  Decorating  Company  has  started 
in  Trenton.  They  do  not  decorate  a  single  piece  of  American  ware, 
but  bring  over  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  foreign  ware  right  there 
into  our  city,  and  decorate  it  and  sell  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Brewer.  State  who  compose  that  company. 

Mr.  Magowan.  J  ere  Jones,  of  Boston,  is  the  leader  of  it.  It  is 
wrong  to  take  him  as  a  criterion.  He  has  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  Amen- 
can  crockery  always. 

Senator  Beck.  Of  American  crockery,  or  American  manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Magowan.  He  handles  nothiiig  but  imported  goods.  The  Will- 
iam C.  Henderson  Company,  of  Trenton,  have  brought  over  many 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  English  crockery  and  German  crockery  in 
the  last  six  months.  They  buy  little  or  nothing  in  Trenton.  We  have 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  right  here  of  the  same  kind  they  are  buy- 
ing, and  we  want  to  sell  to  them,  but  we  can  not. 

Senator  Aldrich.  In  what  form  do  they  import  their  goods  f 

Mr.  Magowan.  Plain  white,  and  then  they  illuminate  them.  We 
would  like  to  sell  them  that  class  of  goods,  but  they  buy  at  prices  that 
are  lower  than  it  would  cost  us  to  produce.  • 

Mr.  BuKWER.  They  would  bring  those  articles  in  more  largely  under 
the  taritt  of  35  per  cent,  and  then  just  illuminate  them. 

Mr.  Magowan.  And  it  can  be  shown  very  plainly  that  as  the  tariff 
has  been  increased  to  prute(.*t  American  pottery,  as  stated  awhile  ago 
by  the.  gentleman  who  spoke  before  me  (Mr.  Pearson),  the  price  has 
gone  down.  Take  18G6  and  1868,  the  discount  for  labor  was  abpat  30 
to  35  per  cent.  The  discount  today  on  Auierican  crockery,  oftentimes 
for  the  same  class  of  goods,  is  60.  So  that  the  cost  to  the  oonsam^ 
has  been  greatly  reduced  while  you  have  advanced  the  tariff  a  little 
for  the  protection  of  American  pottery. 
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Mr.  MouNTFORD.  There  has  been  some  talk  here  about  the  compara- 
tive skill  of  g:irls  of  ten  and  fourteen  j  it  is  not  tKat  the  girl  of  ten  is 
more  skillful  than  the  jrirl  of  fourteen,  buf,  you  must  understand,  that 
girl  labor  is  scarce  with  us.  At  fourteen  a  girl  is  partly  a  woman ;  at 
eighteen  she  is  a  woman  and  is  married,  and  you  have  done  with  her 
in  four  years ;  but,  if  you  start  her  at  ten,  you  have  eight  years  of  serv^- 
ice.  That  is  one  very  important  factor  to  be.  considered  in  regard  to 
girl  labor  in  that  branch  of  business. 

There  is  another  thing  that  was  not  mentioned  at  all  in  Mr.  Schoen- 
hoPs  report,  a  very  important  matter,  something  that  I  ho[)e  will  never 
be  passed  here,  and  that  is  the  English  apprentice  laws.  An  English 
boy  may  be  takenat  fourteen  and  bound  to  apprenticeship  until  he  is 
twenty  one.  He  is  paid,  say,  4«.  or  5«.  per  week  when  he  is  fourteen, 
and  that  amount  is  increased  one  or  two  shillings  a  week,  until  in  his 
last  year  he  gels  one-third  less  than  a  journeyman's  price.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  system  they  have  the  boy's  labor  from  fourteen  years 
until  "he  is  twenty-one  at  a  reduced  price.  Whereas  if  a  boy  goes  to 
work  for  us  when  he  is  fifteen,  when  he  gets  to  be  seventeen,  if  he  has 
skill  as  the  journeyman,  he  gets  a  journeyman's  wages. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  American  manufact- 
urers have  any  advantages  in  the  cost  of  production  of  goods  here  to 
offset  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Brkwer.  In  machinery  1 

Senator  Aldrich.  Anything. 

Mr.  Brewer.  In  no  way  whatever. 


Satttbday,  June  2, 1888>. 

TEXTILE  ELASTIC  GOODS. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWAED  D.  CAHDEE, 

CkaifDMin  o/  the  Committee  of  Maimfaoiurert  of  Textile  Bubber  Ooodt, 

« 

AND 

JOSEPH  W.  OBEEH,  Jr., 

Treasurer  of  the  Glendale  Elastic  Fabrics  Company ,  residing  atEastkampton,  Mam. 

Mr.  Oandee.  I  reside  in  New  York  City  and  am  selling  agent  of  the 
Nasbawannuck  Mamifacturiug  Company,  74  and  76  Wortii  street,  New 
York. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Candee.  At  Easthampton,  Mass.  The  company  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  its  product  sold  in  it8  name  at 
74  and  76  Worth  street,  New  York,  together  with  the  product  of  the 
Kussell  Manufacturing  Company  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  Olendale 
Elastic  Fabrics  Company  of  Easthampton,  Mass.,  and  C.  H.  Hutc-iiins 
&  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  business  in  New  York  being  manageil 
by  me. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  manufacture. 

Mr.  Candee.  We  are  interested  in  the  elastic  fabrics  or  textile  rub- 
ber goods.  Present  and  past  legislation  affects  us  in  woolen,  cottoo, 
and  silk  goods. 

Senator  Jones.  For  instance,  what? 

Mr.  Candee.  Take  the  article  of  goring  in  your  shoes,  which  is  used 
in  other  articles  of  clothing.  We  also  make  and  sell  a  great  variety  of 
elastic  goods,  among  which  are  still  narrower  fabrics,  for  ladies'  w^ar, 
such  as  garter  webbiug,  and  materials  so  largely  used  for  stockia^-sap- 
porters,  etc. 

Senator  Jones.  Suspenders  and  other  elastic  goods  t 

Mr.  Candee.  All  suspenders  and  other  elastics.  Then  there  are 
arm  elastics ;  and  then  we  nave  a  product  in  cords  and  braids  used  far 
hat  and  other  fastenings. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  they  also  elastic  ? 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  the  clauses  in  the  existing 
tarifi'that  affect  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Candee.  The  first  is  the  woolen  clause. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  found  in  our  comparison  t 

Mr.  Candek.  In  Schedule  K,  on  page  33:  ^'  Webbings,  goriugs,  sus- 
penders, braces,  beltings,  bijidin^^i  braids,  galoons,  fringes." 

The  Chairman.  The  webbings,  goriugs,  and  suspenders  are  iuoladed 
in  your  tjjule f 
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• 

Mr.  OanDee.  Also  the  braids. 

The  Chairman.  Just  repeat  the  articles  tnentioned  iu  that  paragraph 
that  are  in  your  trade. 

Mr.  Oandee.  Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braced,  and  braids,  1 
omit  the  beltings — cords.  Now,  of  course,  you  are  aware  that  braids 
and  cords  are  more  generally  applied  to  goods  that  are  not  elastic  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes  5  but  if  they  are  elastic  braids  and  cords  they 
apply  to  your  trade? 

Mr.  Candeb.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  the  woolen  schedule. 

Mr.  Candeb.  Under  the  woolen  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  other  schedule  in  the  existing  tariff  are 
you  aftected  ? 

Mr.  Candeb,  The  next  is  the  silk. 

The  Chairman.  Schedule  L,  on  page  341 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  observe  that  we  are  not  enumer- 
ated in  that  schedule  That  is  something  we  are  very  anxious  to  have 
corrected,  by  having  articles  that  we  make  enumerated. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Would  you  not  be  covered  by  the  words  "  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value?  " 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir.  The  courts  have  ruled  that  they  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  cotton  goods. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  is  the  article  in  Schedule  L  ? 

Mr.  Candeb.  We  are  not  enumerated  at  all,  but  our  suggestion  is 
ththt  should  you  have  to  consider  the  Mills  bill  or  any  change  in  the 
present  law,  that  a  correction  that  would  enumerate  the  articles  we 
make,  as  in  other  clauses,  is  what  we  urgently  need. 

The  Chairman.  Schedule  L  in  the  existing  tariff  does  not  cover 
yoor  manufactures  specifically,  although  iu  your  webbings,  suspenders, 
braids,  etc.,  silk  may  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value  5  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Candee.  That  is  true;  whenever  it  is  also  used  it  is  the  material 
of  chief  value. 

The  Chairman.  The  final  clause  on  page  41  reads  as  follows: 

Webbing,  composed  of  cottou,  flax,  or  any  other  matorials,  notspeciaUy  enumerated 
or  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

If  your  webbing  is  composed  of  sik,  it  comes  in  at  35  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem under  existing  law. 

Mr.  Candee.  It  does.  We  have  imported  goods  ourselves  to  test  it. 
We  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  material  which  you  use  in  your  webbing  pays 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Candeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  used  as 
a  material  for  your  manufacture  and  is  so  used,  it  comes  in  at  35  per 
<^nt. 

Mr.  Candee.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  this  clause  in  my  mind  before  we  go 
to  the  next. 

Mr.  Candee.  When  we  get  through  I  shall  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  rubber  clause,  a  very  important  matter. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  28  is  found  this  clause : 

Cotton  cordBi  braids,  gimps,  f^alloons,  webbinjj,  goring,  suspenders,  braces,  and  all 
nidDufactnrefl  of  cotton,  not,  speciaUy  cnnmerated  or  provided  lor  iu  tbis  act,  and 
ConetBf  of  whatever  material  composed,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Does  that  apply  also  to  your  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Candee.  It  does. 

Senator  Jones.  Why! 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  a  cotton  suspender,  or  cotton  webbing. 

Mr.  Candee.  We  slmll  see  in  a  moment,  when  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  rubber  clause,  that  there  ia  a  general  (lisposition  to  misinterpret  our 
goods  altogether.  That  is,  the  fact  that  they  contain  rubber  does  not 
imply  that  rubber  is  of  chief  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  clause  ? 

Mr.  Candee.*  On  page  38,  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  Chairman.  Is- this  the  paragraph  that  you  refer  to  f 

India-rnbber  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  india-rubber,  not  specialljenn- 
merat^d  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  all  the  clauses  in  the  existing  laws  that 
apply  to  your  manufacture  ! 

Mr.  Green.  This  one  does  not  apply  to  our  manufacture.  That  is 
our  point. 

The  Chairman.  "Articles  composed  of  india-rubber  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  pjr  centum  ad  valorem." 
That  means  articles  composed  wholly  of  indii*  rubber  f 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Green.  The  way  the  Mills  bill  puts  it  is  very  strong,  and  it 
would  take  in  Everything  under  the  sun  that  we  make. 

The  Chair^ian.  '*  India-rubber  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  india-rubber,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act, 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem,"  does  not  apply. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  language  does  not  apply  to  webbings  and 
gorings,  because  they  are  specially  enumerated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  not  this  clause  on  page  41  apply : 

Webbing,  composed  of  cotton,  flax,  or  any  otber  materials  not  specially  enainM^ 
ated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  centum  a<l  valorem. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  suppose  the  courts  have  decided  that  that  con- 
trols all  kinds  of  webbing  except  woolen. 

Mr.  Candee.  Excepting  the  enumerated  articles;  and  you  will  note 
that  said  articles  are  only  enumerated  in  the  wool  and  cotton  clauses. 

The  Chairman.  What  rubber  clause  applies  to  your  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Candee.  No  rubber  clause  under  existing  law. 

Senator  Jones.  But  in  the  Mills  bill  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  have  the  clause  in  the  existing  law.  Will 
yon  state  wherein  the  Mills  bill  changes  the  existing  law,  and  its  effect! 

Mr.  Candee.  Allow  me  to  state,  first,  that  if  the  present  law  was 
rigidly  enforced  under  the  wool  clause  we  would  be  protected  66  |>er 
cent,  and  a  fraction ;  that  at  the  time  this  present  law  was  settled  the 
Silk  Association  insisted  that  we  were  sufficiently  protected  without  the 
enumeration  which  we  have  in  wool  and  certainly  should  have  in  silk; 
that  the  cotton  clause  has  been  perfect  in  its  working  until  recently. 
Mr.  Green,  treasurer  of  the  Glendale  Company,  is  largely  concerned  in 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  gorings,  the  article  I  have  in  my  shoe  ami 
which  perhaps  you  have.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  under  this  clause 
and  all  clauses  there  are  constant  contentions  with  the  Government, 
and  the  Government  invariably  loses. 

Mr.  Green.  No;  the  Government  and  ourselves  have  contentions 
with  the  importers. 

Mr.  Candee.  Exactly.    To  come  to  the  point,  a  certain  importiQ{ 
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hoase  in  New  York  recently  made  a  protest  agaitist-paying  wool  duties, 
claiming  that  they  were  importing  india-rubber  fabrics ;  and  under  this 
final  rubber  clause  the  courts  decided  that  they  could  be  admitted  as 
iu4lia-rubber  fabrics. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  under  the  clause  on  page  38,  although  com- 
posed of  what  1 

Mr.  Candee.  "  Wholly  or  in  part  of  india-rubber,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem.^ 

Mr.  Green.  You  asked  what  the  goods  were  composed  of  T 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Jiir.  Green.  About  50  per  cent,  wool,  about  30  per  cent,  cotton,  and 
20  per  cent,  rubber. 

Senator  Aldrich.  And  they  let  those  in  1 

Mr.  Green.  Under  India-rubber  clause.  That  decision  was  rendered 
by  Judge  Lacombe  in  the  lower  court  in  New  York.  That  decision  has 
been  rendered  within  the  last  sixty  days,  and  Attorney -General  Gar- 
land has  had  the  case  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Candee.  Mr.  Green  testified  in  that  case.  It  was  something  that 
disturbed  us  very  much  at  the  time,  and  we  discussed  it  with  warmth. 

Mr.  Green.  All  the  reductions,  previous  to  the  Lacombe  decision, 
have  been  in  connection  with  this  final  webbing  clause.  For  years  there 
bas  been  an  efibrt  on  the  part  of  importers  to  prove  in  the  courts  that 
the  wool  goods,  or  silks,  or  any  kind  of  webbing,  should  be  admitted 
under  the  final  webbing  clause,  because  that  was  the  lowest  rate.  We 
fought  off  all  those  cases,  the  last  being  Nichols  vs.  Beard,  in  Boston. 
That  was  a  wool  case,  and  the  lower  court  there  decided  that  the  goods 
should  be  admitted  under  the  final  webbing  clause.  In  wool  the  differ- 
ence would  be  much  greater  than  in  silks,  because  it  made  a  difference 
of  20  eent«  a  yard  and  would  shut  us  up  in  this  branch  of  our  man- 
ufacturing. Previous  to  the  tariff  of  1883  I  testified  before  the  tariff 
commission  (my  statement  is  on  record  in  their  report),  and  there  stated 
the  iletails  concerning  those  cases  in  court.  In  tariff  of  1883  we  did 
succeed  (as  we  thought)  in  being  clearly  mentioned  in  the  wool  schedule 
and  in  the  cotton  schedule,  but  not  in  the  silk  schedule.  We  were  fear- 
ful that  under  the  silk  s<!^hedule  they  would  continue  to  admit  silk  web- 
bings under  the  final  webbing  clause,  and  such  hais  proved  to  be  the 
c;iHe.  But  we  had  no  idea  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  throw  us  into 
the  Indiarubber  clause  under  the  tariff  of  1883. 

We  could  not  conceive  of  that  because  the  Supreme  Court  had  re- 
peatedly decided  in  customs  cases  that  the  name  of  an  article  should 
determine  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  levied.  That  was  the  law  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Solomon  and 
Phillips,  of  New  York,  to  get  woolen  elastic  webbings  or  gorings  admitted 
as  *'  India-rubber  fabrics.^  I  testified  that  a  piece  of  elastic  woolen 
webbing  or  goring  on  the  judge's  desk  contained,  in  my  opinion,  about 
60  per  cent  of  wool  and  25  per  cent  of  rubber  thread. 

The  judge  argued  with  the  assistant  United  States  district  attorney 
before  the  jnry,  and  it  seemed  to  me  practically  instructed  the  jury  to 
decide  that  the  piece  of  worsted  elastic  goring  was  an  "India-rubber 
fabric."  Now,  that  particular  fabric  had  never  been  commercially 
known  anywhere  as  an  india-rubber  fabric. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  repeatedly  decided  that  the  commercial  name 
of  an  article  should  rule  in  questions  of  rates  of  duty  on  a  given  fabric, 
and  it  had  been  proved  that  it  did  rule  in  the  ca^  of  worsted  webbings 
and  silk  webbingS|  as  where  the  name  webbings  did  not  occur  in  the 
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silk  schedule  they  had  thrown  the  silk  webbings  into  the  final  webbing 
clause.  Where  the  name  was  found,  we  showed  that  the  commercial 
name  had  ruled;  the  name  of  the  article  had  ruled  in  law. 

They  could  not  find  it  in  the  silk  schedule  and  they  did  find  the  word 
"webbing'^  in  the  final  webbing  clause,  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  would 
have  been  admitted  under  the  silk  schedule  if  the  name  had  appeared 
as  we  desired.  The  goods  in  question  before  the  lower  United  States 
court  at  "New  York  had  always  been  known  commercially  as  elastic 
woolen  webbings  in  all  Europe — the  very  goods  which  were  in  qoes- 
tion  before  the  court — and  the  goods  had  been  commercially  known 
here  as  '*  woolen  elastic  gorings.^  # 

If  any  one  should  come  into  our  store  and  inquire  for  india-rubber 
fabrics,  we  would  send  him  down  to  some  rubber  dealer  who  made  woven 
hose  or  india-rubber  coats  or  something  like  that;  those  are  india-rubber 
fabrics;  but  commercially  our  goods  were  never  known  laxcepting  as 
silk  elastic  webbings  or  cotton  elastic  webbings  or  worsted  elastic 
webbings  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  apd  as  cotton  elastic  gor- 
ings  or  as  silk  elastic  gorings  or  as  woolen  elastic  gorings  in  this  cotm- 
try. 

Mr.  Oandee.  Allow  me  to  interrupt.  1  have  been  selling  these  goods 
twenty  years,  and  the  expression  "  rubber  goods  ^  we  never  hear.  It 
is  never  used. 

Senator  Jones.  That  lowers  the  diity. 

Mr.  Gbeen.  It  looks  like  an  attempt  to  have  them  admitted  as  india 
rubber ;  that  is  all  we  could  see. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  think  we  must  be  convinced,  from  what  yoa 
.  have  already  said,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  consolidation  and  change 
in  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  them  to  state  their  whole  case. 

Mr.  Green.  Here  are  a  few  samples  of  woolen  webbings  [exhibitiDg]. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand  what  you  complain  of  here  is  that  by 
loose  wording  or  construction  or  definition  woolen  goods  and  silk 
goods,  gorings  and  webbings,  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
are  admitted  as  rubber  goods  f 

Mr.  Green.  Are  likely  to  be  admitted  as  rubber  goods. 

Mr.  Candee.  That  was  the  circuit  court,  not  the  Supreme  Goort. 

Mr.  Green.  I  ought  to  say  that  in  these  woolen  cases  which  came 
up  in  1881  or  about  that  time  the  lower  court  in  Boston  decided  in 
favor  of  the  importers  and  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  goods  should 
be  admitted  under  the  final  webbing  clause,  the  lower  court's  decision 
was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  this  last  year,  and  each  of  thoee 
importers  received  a  large  amount  of  money,  returned  as  refund  of 
duties  on  all  the  woolen  webbings  which  they  had  received  for  a  period 
of  years,  ever  since  they  began  to  protest.  Of  course  you  know  how 
that  thing  works. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain.  We  know  a 
great  deal  about  that. 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  the  usual  course.  The  man  who  stirs  it  up  is 
usually  the  attorney.  He  comes  and  tells  the  importer  that  he  f^ees  a 
flaw  in  the  law,  and  then  after  the  case  is  decided  he  gets  a  share  of 
the  refund.  I  have  here  a  paper  showing  the  contents  and  relative 
parts  of  the  samples  which  we  have  placed  before  the  committee  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Candee.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  this  paper  left  with  you  f 

The  CHATiorAN.  Yes. 

We  can  show  invoice  after  invoice  from  foreign  manufacturers  in  which 
they  enter  the  goods  as  webbings. 
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Oar  reasons  for  asking  for  the  insertion  of  the  words  elastic  or  non- 
elastic  are  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that,  while  elastic  goods 
may  contain  a  small  portion  of  elastic  thread,  there  is  never  used  more 
than  twenty-five  per  centum  of  elastic  thread,  while  the  average  is  much 
less,  the  remainder  of  oar  fabrics  being  made  of  either  wool,  silk,  or 
cotton. 

The  reason  for  the  enumeration  under  the  silk  clause  is  that  under 
the  present  law  it  was  certainly  intended  that  our  silk  goods  should 
have  60  per  centum  protection,  but  the  omission  of  the  enumeration 
threw  them  into  the  final  webbings  clause,  after  the  usual  litigation 
had  occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  lower  or  cotton  rate  prevailing. 

Of  course  our  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  Mills  bill  having  elastic 
or  non-elastic  inserted  are  for  reasons  as  stated  before. 

Uur  reasons  for  suggesting  increase  from  16  to  30  per  cent,  in  rubber 
clause  is  that,  while  we  know  we  are  not  supposed  to  be  specially  con- 
cerned with  said  goods,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  at  l^ew  York  has  put  us  where  the  proposed  rubber 
rate  would  be  ruin  to  us  if  said  decision  should  be  sustained,  as  certainly  it 
would  apply  to  all  our  branches.  The  request  to  insert  "  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for"  precludes  what  might  otherwise  occur, 
namely,  a  change  of  the  rate  of  some  article  of  our  make  containing 
but  1  per  cent,  of  elastic  thread,  which  of  course  is  made  from  rubber, 
from  the  silk  or  cotton  clause  to  the  rubber  clause.  * 

The  reason  for  increasing  the  Mills  rate  to  present  rate,  on  page  33, 
lines  599-600,  is  that  36  per  centum  duty  is  certainly  consistent  and 
symmetrical. 

The  hydraulic-hose  suggestion  is  made  for  the  reason  that  foreigners 
to-d^y  prevent  us  from  making,  save  in  a  retail  way,  the  compensating 
duty  being  insufficient  between  yarns  and  the  finished  article. 

The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to : 

Easthamptox,  May  1,  1888. 


CUaa. 

No. 

Parts 
silk. 

Parts 
wool. 

Parts 
cotton. 

15 

11 

7 

7 

14 

8 

13 

12 

1^ 
15 
11 

1 
2 
3 

4 

Parts 
rubber. 

Silk  tcTTV  elAfltio  webbin?  or  fforinir    ............. 

1736 

1141 

1186 

535 

803 

1047 

1055 

1836 

1196 

1130 

937 

19 

9 

Union  rntiflirti  elAStio  webbinir  or  eorinfr. . ...... ........ 

24 
10 

......... 

12 

8 

Cotton  miMMt  elftfitlo  webbinir  or  firorin£ 

4 

Wool  or  worsted  terry  eladtJo  weobing  or  Koriog 

21 
21 

18 
17 

10 

8 

9 

9 

Cotton  t«rrT  elastic  webbinc or  irorinff 

fl 

5 

S 

(Con  ten  ta  of  variona  aamplea  above.) 
Plain  1  ailk  eUatio  loom  web  (colors  black) 

15 
11 

3 

• 

3 

Plain  i  cotton  elastic  loom  we^ 

Pjrocv  1  cotton  elastic  loom  web......... 

Black  silk  cord-elaatic 

2 
2 
6 
6 

White  silk  cord -elastic 

Black  ailk  braid-elastic 

Wbitoailk  bTaid.«laalic 

Black  cotton  cord-elaatic  ......             ^a..^.  a..  ^^^^. 

2 
2 
3 
3 

White  cotton  cord-elaatic i 

Blael^GOtton  bniid.elastic 

White  cotton  braid-elaatic 

(BeUiive  parts  of  samples  herewith.) 

* 

Glendalb  Elastic  Fabrics  Co., 

Jos.  W.  Green,  Jr., 
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Mr.  Green.  We  make  no  woolen  goods  in  these  narrow  fabrics  alone. 
Wool  comes  in  in  webbings  for  shoes. 

Mr.  Oandbb,  Is  there  anything  farther  we  can  say  in  regard  to  wool 
goriugst 

The  Chairman.  Not  that  I  know  of,  unless  you  want  now  to  state 
whether  in  the  Mills  bill,  so-called,  that  question  has  been  touched  at 
all,  and  if  so,  howl 

Mr.  Candee.  The  Mills  bill  changes  the  duty,  as  you  will  see  by 
Schedule  L,  on  page  33, •dropping  the  30  cents  i)er  pound  and  leaviui; 
tbe  50  per  centum  ad  valorem.  • 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  dropping  the  30  cents  a  pound  and  making  it  a 
straight  ad  valorem  duty.     Shall  1  suggest  a  change  here! 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Green.  We  have  always  taken  the  position  that  we  were  willing 
to  stand  our  chances  with  other  manufacturers  on  any  symmetrical  re- 
duction of  duty  in  a  series  of  years.  We  have  never  said  that  we  al- 
ways expected  to  remain  ''infant  industries.''  We  have  always  said 
that  after  we  got  strong  enough  we  were  ready  to  manufacture  apoD 
a  plane  near  the  English  manufacturers,  and  to  beat  them  lo  a  serie:! 
of  years.  We  9o  not  care  about  being  cutoff  all  of  a  sudden,  however, 
80  that,  as  we  testified  before  the  Taritf  Commission,  on  tbe  woolen 
schedule,  which  was  then  50,  50,  if  it  becaihe  necessary  to  change  that 
to  any  less,  if  it  wai^  not  much  too  less,  say  10  per  cent,  we  shonld  tiy 
and  stand  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  60  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir.  The  bill  finally  passed  at  50  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  and  30  cents  a  pound.  Since  that  time  the  industry  has  ktowd 
in  this  country  very  rapidly,  and  we  are  making  goods  (which,  before 
the  bill  of  18tS3,  we  got  50  cents  a  yard  for  net)  at  34  cents  a  yard  net. 
There  is  a  steady  competition  here  among  ourselves,  and  we.  are  all  tbe 
time  putting  in  improved  machinery  and  reducing  our  general  expenses 
and  increasing  the  business,  so  that  we  calculate  to  make  money  at  a 
less  rate.  The  Mills  bill,  of  course,  cuts  off  30  cents  a  pound  altogether. 
We  would  rather  have  the  rate  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  We  thought 
if  the  rate  luul  been  rifn  down  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  that  would 
have  been  low  enough,  just  about  right.  We  have  not  said  that  we 
could  not  stand  a  leduction  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool,  pro- 
vided we  could  be  properly  protected  in  silk,  because  that  is  in  the  same 
line. 

Practically,  all  we  have  to  ask  in  thii^  wool  schedule  is  that  the  words 
**  elastic  or  non  elastic"  bo  inserted  before  the  word  **  webbings."  Tbe 
rate  we  leave  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  settle.  It  ought  to  be  60 
per  cent,  instead  of  50  per  cent. 

Tbe  Chairman.  You  would  be  content  if  it  was  60  per  cent! 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  -to  make  a  dead-sure  thing  of  it,  so 
that  no  court  or  judge  or  anybody  else  can  say  that  our  elastic  webbiug9 
or  gorings  are  not  mentioned.  So  we  ask  that  the  words  '^elastic  or 
non-elastic"  be  put  at  the  beginning  of  eJich  of  our  clauses. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  your  amendments  all  in  order  and  noted! 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  a  copy  of  the  Mills  bill  here  in  whick 
we  have  inserted  what  we  would  like. 

Senator  A LDRiCH.  I  want  to  call  yourattention  toindia-rubberfabries 
ia  the  Mills  bill. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes ;   that  is  suicidal,  the  way  it  is  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  said  all  you  want  to  about  woolens! 

Mr.  Green.  If  you  will  insert  "elastic  or  non-elastic,'^  as  we  have 
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indicated,  and  then  we  can  have  60  per  cent,  daty,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  hold  the  trade. 

Senator  Aldeich.  That  is  all  on  the  theory  of  free  wool. 

Mr.  Green.  That  would  be  on  that  theory. 

Senator  Aldrich.  This  is  a  bill  for  free  wool,  you  know. 

Mr.  Oreen.  But  the  people  ate  not  going  to  let  it  go  through  on  that 
basis.  We  are  willing  to  do  our  part  with  the  wool-grower.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  that  he  should  be  protected  just  as  much  as  we  are, 
certainly.  'We  do  not  know  why  we  should  ask  60  i>er  cent  protection 
on  our  business  if  the  wool-grower  is  not  to  have  it  also. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  if  the  free  wool  clause  remains,  then  50  per 
cent,  would  be  enough,  you  think f 

Mr.  Green.  That  is  cutting  it  pretty  deep,  of  course,  for  me  to  say 
that.  I  believe  this:  That  free  wool  would  send  up  the  price  of  wool. 
I  said  at  first  that  if  wool  was  free  50  per  cent,  would  be  enough. 
We  all  know  that  the  moment  a  law  ])a^ses  causing  the  regular  duty 
to  be  put  down  on  any  fabric  that  is  imported — any  yarn  or  any  raw 
material — ^immediately  on  the  passage  of  that  law  the  price  of  the  mate- 
rials goes  up  abroad. 

Senator  Jones.  The  price  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Green.  The  raw  material—yarn  or  webbing  manufactured.  We 
had  a  dead-sure  proof  of  that  in  1875.  In  th^t  year  there  was  a  law 
passed  here  taking  the  tariff  law  as  it  then  stood  and  scaling  off  10  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1872. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  attending  to  the  custom-house  part 
of  our  business  at  that  time;  I  was  brought  up  as  an  importer,  and 
know  how  that  worked  in  the  custom-house.  The  moment  that  law 
vraH  passed  making  that  scaling  down  of  10  i>er  cent.,  the  auuouuce- 
inent  was  cabled  to  Leicester,  and  by  the  next  cable  we  had  notice 
that  on  all  the  elastic  fabrics  which  we  were  importing  at  that  time 
the  prices  had  advanced  so  much.  They  advanced  those  goods  just 
enough  to  cover  the  scale  of  10  per  cent.  That  is  history,  and  the 
pjUglish  manufacturer  reaped  the  benefits.  In  my  opinion,  free  wool 
would,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two,  probably  work  in  the  same  way. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  yon  not  think  they  would  wait  until  we  had  no 
wool  for  sale  t 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  they  would  flood  us  here.  They  would  get  all 
they  could. 

Senator  Jones.  They  might  keep  down  until  they  got  rid  of  their 
sheep  and  wool. 

Mr.  Green.  The  English  manufacturer  takes  all  he  can  get.  He 
watches  and  knows  what  is  going  on  here,  and  he  puts  his  prices  just 
where  he  feels  he  can  get  the  most  money  for  his  goods.  We  have  a 
letter  here  that  shows  that  at  home  they  get  good  prices  for  their  goods, 
because  their  own  people  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  their  goods.  They 
put  the  prices  away  down  when  they  send  them  here,  so  that  the  duty 
can  be  paid  and  still  sell.  They  practically  make  their  money  on  their 
own  home  market. 

Mr.  Gandee.  Allow  me  to  say  that  this  addition  of  the  words  ''elastic 
or  non-elastic,''  before  the  word  "webbing,'^  is  highly  important,  in  our 
opinion. 

The  Chairman.  We  see. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  it  would  be  safe,  also,  to  say  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  Leave  out  the  specific  duty  f 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  you  not  prefer  specific  duties  to  ad  Talo- 
rem? 

Mr.  Gbben.  We  would. 

The  CHAIRMA.N.  Are  there  many  varieties  of  this  particular  woolen 
and  rubber  fabric,  as  to  value!  That  is  to  say,  are  some  of  them  inneh 
more  costly  than  others  t 

Mr.  Obben.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Some  fine  and  some  coarse  f 

Mr.  Gbeen.  Yes,  sir.  The  cheapest  wool  fabric  we  have  submitted 
a  sample  of  is  No.  1055.  That  has  18  parts  of  wool,  13  parts  of  cotton, 
and  9  parts  of  rubber;  it  has  half  as  much  rubber  as  wool.  The  be^ 
sample  we  have  submitted  has  21  parts  of  wool,  8  of  rubber,  and  8  of 
cotton. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  parts? 

Mr.  Green.  That  estimate  i«  based  on  the  cost  of  goods — 21  cent5 
for  wool,  8  cents  for  cotton,  10  cents  for  rubber,  etc. ;  those  sums  added 
up  would  give  the  cost  per  yard  of  each  piece  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  To  pass  from  that  to  the  next  branch  of  your  ease, 
as  J  understand,  you  have  treated  of  the  wool  I 

Mr.  Green.  We  have  treated  of  wool,  webbings,  and  gorings,  and 
tliat  includes  everything  else  which  has  wool  in  it.  Then  come  the  silk 
webbings,  and  gorings. 

Mr.  Gandee.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  manufacture  silk  goods  nnder 
the  present  law  as  it  is  interpreted. 

The  Chairman.  Why  f 

Mr.  Gandee.  This  final  webbing  clause  on  page  41  has  ruled  on  silk 
goods.  We  know  this  for  the  reason  that  we  have  imported  them  in 
order  to  make  the  test. 

Mr.  Green.  And  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  so. 

Mr.  Gandee.  Kindly  note  reading  of  thls^clause:  "Webbing,  com- 
posed of  cotton,  fiax,  or  any  other  material  not  specially  enumerated  or 
provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Senator  Jones.  It  dpes  not  say  *'any  other  materials  f*  it  is  "a  mix- 
ture of  these  materials.^ 

The  Chairman.  They  are  speaking  of  the  present  law,  not  the  Mills 
bill.  You  say  you  can  not  manufacture  silk  goods  under  this  clause; 
why? 

Mr.  Gandee.  Because  35  per  cent,  is  insnfiQcient  protection  for  silk. 
We  have  made  the  attempt  time  and  again  and  can  not  compete  with 
the  foreigners.  Three  of  the  four  corporations  associated  under  our 
management  in  New  York — so  associated  to  reduce  selling  expenses — 
margins  too  close  for  separate  selling  departments — have  practically 
given  it  up ;  the  fourth  has  never  ventured  to  try  it.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Green  to  tell  you  why  we  want  silk  goods  enumerated  in  the  silk  clause, 
and  ask  him  to  speak  of  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Green.  We  want  the  same  enumeration  and  same  wording  in 
the  silk  clause  that  we  have  already  spoken  offer  the  woolen  scbednle. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  an  insertion  of  the  word  **  webbing  • 
in  the  silk  clause? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones,  He  says  on  page  41  insert  "  elastic  or  non-elastk*" 
I  suppose  he  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Green.  We  will  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  have  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  not  have  a  memorandum  ?  That  would  give 
It  as  concisely  as  possible. 
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The  Chairman.  Give  your  meraorandum,  and  state  why. 

Senator  Jones.  State  the  reason  concisely.  You  know  the  reasons 
better  than  we  do.  ^ 

Mr.  Green.  In  regard  to  silk  we  ask  you  to  insert "  elastic  or  non- 
elastic''  before  "  webbings  and  gorings';  ^  and  we  would  also  like  you 
to  insert  in  the  silk  sch^ule  the  following : 

Elastic  or  noo-elastio  webbings,  gorings,  saspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings, 
braids,  galloons,  frinj^es,  gimps,  cords,  tassels,  laces,  embroideries,  and  similar  man- 
ufttotures  made  of  silk  or  of  whicb  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  not 
heroin  otherwise  provided  for,  50  i>er  centum  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  prefer  60  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  f 

Mr.  Green.  In  the  wool  schedule.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
final  webbing  clause  as  worded  in  the  Mills  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  that  changed  in  the  existing  law 
if  there  is  an  insertion  in  the  silk  clause  which  you  have  just  named. 

Mr.  Green.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  final  webbing  clause  in  all  the 
tariff  bills  that  have  been  offered  since  1>83  this  change  has  been  made 
the  same  as  in  the  Mills  bill,  which  says  clearly  ^^  webbings  composed 
of  cotton,  flax,  or  a  mixture  of  these  materials."  So  you  see  they  could 
not  throw  wool  or  silk  in  there  in  that  final  webbing  clause.  We  con- 
sider the  final  webbing  clause  in  the  Mills  bill  to  be  correct.  We  say 
it  ought  to  be  35  pt»r  cent,  instead  of  30  per  cent.,  simply  for  consist- 
ency on  Mills^s  part,  because  be  has  got  it  35  in  cotton  and  30  here, 
iirbich  of  course  does  not  agree. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  consistency  ? 

Mr.  Candee,  Thirty-five  would  be  consistent. 

Senator  Jones.  I  suppose  the  reason  he  had  for  that  was,  that  it  was 
not  all  cotton,  and  if  he  gave  you  35  per  cent,  he  gave  you  a  larger  tariff 
than  was  due  on  the  other  materials. 

Mr.  Green.  Rubber  per  iH)und  is  more  expensive. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  have  no  protection  now. 

Mr.  trREBN.  We  use  rubber  thread,  and  thread  is  protected  at  35. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  say  the  final  webbing  clause  of  the  bill  is  all 
right  except  as  to  its  phraseology  in  regard  to  the  30  per  cent.,  which 
Hhoald  be  35  per  cent,  in  order  to  make  i|}  consistent  with  the  other 
clauses  in  the  Mills  bill  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir;  the  other  clause  which  he  leaves  untouched, 
the  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  enumeration  as  respects  silks,  what  other 
atnenduient  do  you  propose,  or  do  you  want  to  explain  anything  more 
respecting  that  silk  clause  I 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir;  only  the  exhibits  are  here  showing  the  compo- 
neut  parts.  Everything  in  this  fancy  color  is  included  under  the  head 
of  **  fancy .^  Then  cornea  cotton.  The  schedule  is  on  page  28.  Mr. 
Mills  has  not  touched  the  cotton  schedules  so  far  as  our  goods  are  con- 
<;erDed.  It  remains  as  it  was  before.  All  we  have  to  ask  there  is  that 
the  words  '* elastic  or  non-elastic"  bo  inserted  before  "cords,  braids," 
etc.,  on  page  38. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  now  considered  for  you  the  three- sched- 
ules— wool,  silk,  and  cotton. 

Mr. Green.  The  other  thing  is  the  Indiarubl>er  clause.  Of  course, 
w©  must  consider  that,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  be  thrown  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  India-rubber  clause  ? 

Mr.  Green.  On  page  38,  near  the  bottonj : 

Indi»-mbber fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  India  rnbber,  not  H^cially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  ucc,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem* 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Oandee.  You  will  notice  that  the  Mills  bill  cuts  the  rate  in  tro 
and  redtices  it  from  30  to  16  per  cent.  We  would  like  it  restored  to  30 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  phraseology  you  propose? 

Mr.  Green.  We  propose  that  the  rate  shall  be  changed  in  the  Mills 
bill  to  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  that  the  words  "not  herein  otherwise 
specially  provided  for"  be  inserted  after  the  words  *f  of  India  rubber.'' 

The  CHAIR3IAN/  So  that  it  shall  read  : 

India-rubber  fabrics,  and  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  indla-mbber,  not 
heieiQ  otherwise  specially  provided  for. 

Mr.  Candee.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  that  noted  in  your  memorandam,  have 
you  ? 

Mr.  Gbeen.  Yes,  sir;  because  that  is  the  worst  thing  of  all — having 
this  bill  come  out  immediately  after  the  court  decision  in  which  it  was 
held  that  all  these  are  India-rubber  fabrics,  even  when  made  of  wool 

Seiiator  Jones.  The  clerk  of  the  committee  says  that  tnat  is  the  usual 
phrase,*'^  not  specially  herein  enumerated  or  otherwise  provided  for;" 
that  is  the  universal  method  used. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  the  old  clause  to  stand  T 

India-rubber fahiics  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  india-mbber,  not  specially  enu- 
merated or  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Green,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the  Mills  amendment 
at  all,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Green.  No  ;  we  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  that. 

Senator  Jones.  But  if  the  Mills  bill  should  pass  you  want  it  passed 
with  that  amendment! 

Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  that  comes  up  we  can  use  the  old  phraseology 
or  the  new.  What  amendments  would  you  suggest,  if  any,  to  that 
clause  as  it  stands  in  the  existing  law  f 

Mr.  Green.  I  think  it  is  right.  Of  course  the  lower  court  in  Kew 
York  has  decided  otherwise.  If  we  are  specially  enumerated  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  silk  schedule;  if  this  is  put  into  the  silk  schedule  as 
desired,  which  was  not  the  fact  in  1883, 1  can  not  see  but  what  we  are 
specially  provided  for  in  the  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  do  not  want  any  change? 

Mr.  Green.  No  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  lower  court  in  New  York 
has  decided  that  this  1883  clause  covers  it;  so  that  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  there  would  be  no  detriment  in  putting  it  in, 
in  order  to  make  it  certain,  because  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  tiian 
certainty  in  the  interpretation  of  laws. 

Mr.  Candee.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  must  either  be  enu- 
merated in  the  cotton  clause  or  change  to  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  propose  to  enumerate  it  in  the  cotton  clause. 

Mr.  Green.  The  court  in  New  York  has  affected  to  say  that  be<»use 
it  is  elastic  there  is  india  rubber  in  it,  and  consequently  it  must  be 
brought  in  under  the  india-rubber  clause.  But  if  the  words  "elastic 
or  non-elastic  "  are  put  in  in  each  of  the  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  claase^ 
we  will  be  all  right,  and  the  matter  will  be  definite.  Of  course  it  sbouki 
be  protected  under  wool,  silk,  and  cotton.  Under  the  tariff  of  1883  tlie 
words  *'  elastic  or  non-elastic"  do  not  occur. 
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The  Chairman.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Green.  Quite  likely  the  court  had  that  in  mind,  without  consider- 
ing how  little  iudia  rubber  there  was  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  clause  in  the  existing  law  is  a  necessary  clause, 
I  suppose,  to  cover  non-enumerated  articles. 

Mr.  Green.  This  india-rubber  clause? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Suppose  there  was  no  such  clause  here,  what 
would  be  the  effect  ? 

Mr.  Green.  It  would  not  affect  us  at  all  if  we  were  properly  enumer-. 
ated  in  the  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  schedules. 

Mr.  Candee.  What  we  object  to  is  that  it  does  not  apply  to  us  as  the 
court  has  decided.    That  is  the  situation  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mills  provision,  taken  altogether,  would  not 
aid  you  as  riespects  the  silk  clause  at  all  as  to  fabrics  composed  in  part 
of  silk. 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Millahas  done  nothing  with  the  silk  schedule; 
neither  has  he  as  regards  cotton  and  cotton  goods.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  never  felt  that  the  tariff  of  1883  was  perfected.  We  did  not 
fully  realize  the  defects  until  this  india-rubber  decision  occurred  within 
the  last  year. ' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  flax  or  linen  in  your  india-rubber  manu- 
facture.? 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Candee.  We  have  another  matter  to  call  your  attention  to  when 
you  get  through  this. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  if  you  are  through  with  this.  What  other 
matter  do  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  T 

Mr.  Green.  Shall  we  put  these  changes  in  writing  I 
.    The  Chairman.  Yes ;  hand  them  to  our  clerk.    Please  refer  to  the 
pages  in  this  comparison. 

Mr.  Candee.  We  now  call  your  attention  to  an  article  made  by  the 
Russell  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Middletowu,  Conn.  Their  case 
seems  to  be  this:  •'  We  make  linen  hose  from  IJ  inches  to  3  inches  wide. 
The  duty  on  manufactured  hose  is  35  per  cent.,  and  the  duty  on  flax  or 
linen,  which  we  use  to  make  it  of,  is  35  per  cent,  likewise.  This  enables 
the  English  maker  to  stop  our  looms,  except  in  a  small,  retail  way.^ 
The  English  are  selling  the  hose  in  large  quantities  at  just  about  our 
cost  of  manufacture.  The  suggestion  is  that  linen  hose  should  be 
protected  by  raising  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  to  50  per 
cent.''  This  is  what  they  write  to  me.  They  are  against  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  yarn  below  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Green.  Under  the  Mills  bill  yarn  is  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Candee.  Would  you  not  suggest  that  they  put  that  in  1 

The  Chairman.  I  would  pay  no  attention  to  that.  State  what  you 
want  on  the  scale  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Candee.  Would  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  one  cent  a  foot. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  Per  Unear  foot ! 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  the  goods  are  sold. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  specific  duty  t 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  sold  for  per  foot? 

Mr.  Candee.  In  resj)onse  to  a  telegram  to  this  company  I  have  quite 
a  letter  on  the  subject,  for,  as  you  see,  I  do  not  know  much  about  this 
article.  Would  suggest  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  foot 
speciflc,  which  I  think  would  be  about  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman,  In  this  country  t 
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Mr.  Oandee.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  statement  bero  of  what  the  En- 
glish sell  it  for,  and  the  price  that  we  sell  at,  and  our  prices  are  prac- 
tically 8  cents,  on  the  average,  against  7|,  English. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  price,  including  the  duty  on  the  yam! 

Mr.  Candee.  The  average  price  of  the  English  goods  laid  down  is 
7  I  cents,  as  stated. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Candee.  Yes,  sir;  while  you  will  see  that  ours  is  8  cents,  and  it 
would  seem  quite  consistent  to  suggest  an  ad  valorem  of  50  per  cent, 
or  an  ad  valorem  of  35  per  cent,  with  the  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  foot. 

The  Chairman.  These  people  think,  inasmuch  as  their  material  pays 
a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  there  should  be  an  additional  duty 
to  compensate  them  for  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  Candee.  Correct.  I  asked  them  to  make  a  statement  of  what 
would  be  correct  for  a  compound  duty,  specific  and  ad  valorem,  and 
they  have  written  it  out.  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  letter  with  the 
committee  if  you  think  it  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  leave  that  letter  and  put  it  in. 

M.  Candee.  I  think  so. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Russell  Manufacturing  Company, 

Middletowtt,  May  31,  188ii 

Dear  Sir  :  To  be  of  any  nse  to  yon  I  sappode  this  matter  must  bo  mailed  to-Dight. 

and  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  show  it  to  the  president.     If  he  thinks  it  wonb 

confirming  he  can  wire  his  indorsement.    I  endeavor  to  give  you  the  few  figures  I  csb 

obtain : 

PuohAl 

Weight  of  American  hose,  100  ft.,  2^  in.,  9  th^d ^^ 

100   "   2     **      "      \^ 

100   "   li    "      "      13i 

Our  net  prices  for  same  are,  1^       (564    English,  (H- 

2  in.    811         »*        7i. 
2i        922         *•         8. 
Average  price  of  these  three  kind^  of  English  hose,  7^-  cents ;  |  cent  per  foot  spedic 
duty  would  be  equivalent  to  about  14  per  cent,  ail  valorem. 

The  average  weight  of  American  hose  beini;  about  15  pounds  i>er  100  fe«t,  1  ccac 
per  foot  would  approximate?  cents  per  pound. 

We  suggest  the  retentioii  of  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent.,  and  a  specific  doty  fd 
7  cents  per  pound. 
If  the  duty  were  by  weight  only,  it  should  not  be  less  than  20  to  25  cents  perpamid 
It  should  be  born  in  mind  that  the  nanx>wer  hose  is  the  cheaper  it  can  be  wuria— 
more  pieces  to  a  loom. 

A  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  correspond  to  the  following:  On  li-iach 
hose,  3  cents  per  foot,  or  23  cents  per  pound ;  2-inch  hose,  .*H  cents  per  foot,  or  21  ccn» 
per  pound;  4-inch  hose,  4  cents  per  foot,  or  20  cents  perpouud. 

These  few  suggestions  may  not  be  of  any  value.    We  only  received  yoar  wire  afts 
4  o'clock,  and  I  have  had  no  time  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Yours,  etc., 

E.  K.  Hubrabd. 
E.  D.  Candee,  Esq., 

Washington, 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR   CHANGES  IN  PRESENT  LAW,  AS  WELL  AS   PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENT,   OR  MILLS  BILL. 

Present  law,  Schedule  I,  paragraph  323,  before  the  first  word,  plearf 
iusert  "Elastic  or  nou  elastic,''  so  that  the  readiog  will  be  " Elastic ur 
iiou-elastic  cotton  cords,  braids,  etc." 

Schedule  L,  please  insert  before  paragraph  3V9,  or  between  381-3JS1 
the  clause  reading,  "Elastic  or  non-elastic  webbings,  gorings,  suspend 
ers,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes,  gimps,  cords 
tassels,  laces,  embroideries,  and  similar  manuf^otures  made  of  ^Uk^  ^ 
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or  which  Bilk  is  the  material  compoiieut  or  of  cbief  value,  i 
otherwiBe  provided  for,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Mills  bill,  section  3,  page  29,  please  insert  before  "webbing 
tic  or  non-elastic" 

Mills  bill,  section  4,  page  32,  line  68,  after  the  word  "rabbe 
the  word  "and,"  insert "  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided 
ill  line  69  please  substitute  for  the  word  '■  fifteen  "  the  vord 
so  that  the  clause  will  be  completed  by  the  reading  "thirty  pt 
ad  valorem." 

Section  4,  page  33,  lines  699-GOO,  between  the  words  "th 
"  per  centum,"  insert  "  five,"  so  that  tbe  reading  will  be  "  thirt 
centum." 

Mills  bill,  section  2,  page  25,  change  duty  on  bydraolic  bos 
per  centum  to  60  per  centom. 
7  TAB 


Monday,  Jwm  11, 188& 

COTTON  BAGGING, 

8IATB1CBHT  OF  JAMES  8.  MUBDOCH,  CHABLESTOV,  &  O, 

AND 

APPLETOH  8TUB0IS,  VE  W  TOBK  CTTT. 

The  Ohairman.  Mr.  Murdoch,  will  you  state  to  the  committee  what 
you  desire,  where  yon  reside,  and  what  your  occnpation  is  t 

Mr.  MUBBOOH.  I  reside  in  Charleston,  S.  0.  We  have  a  bagging 
mill  there  that  I  have  charge  of,  where  we  manufacture  bagrging  for 
covering  cotton,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that  manufacture  that  we  want 
to  speak. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  represent  all  the  other  manufacturers  al^o ! 

Mr.  MuEDOOfl.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  here  a  printed  statement  signed 
with  the  names  of  all  the  mills,  and  that  will  present  the  matter  toyoa 
probably  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  manner  possible. 

The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to : 

Memorial  of  the  manufaoturerB  of  bagging  in  the  United  State*. 

The  present  tariff  on  bagging  for  covering  cotton  is  H  cents  per  pound,  eqnal  to  C 
cents  per  vard  on  2-^ound  nagging. 

Under  tnis  protection  about  twenty-five  miUs  have  been  established  in  this  coanti;, 
situated  in  the  following  States :  Massac  husotts,  Connecticnt,  New  York,  New  J«i^ 
sey,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

The  machinery  used  in  this  industry  is  made  in  England,  speciaUy  for  bagging 
manufacture,  and  has  paid  an  average  duty  of  40  per  cent. 

The  cloth  manufactured  by  these  mills  is  used  exclusively  for  the  covering  of  the 
American  cotton  crop,  iand  can  not  bo  sold  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  can  the  ma- 
chinery be  made  available  in  any  other  way. 

No  cotton  bag^ng  is  importeo,  therefore  no  revenue  has  been  received  by  the  Qot- 
emment  from  this  source,  and  the  surplus  is  in  no  ways  decreased  by  reducing  tkc 
duty  on  bagging. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  50,000,000  yards  of  bagging  needed  to  cover  the  oottoa 
crop  each  year  has  to  be  made  and  carried  by  the  manufacturer  from  six  to  ei^c 
months  before  it  is  required  by  the  planter  for  actual  use,  the  period  of  diatributiM 
being  confined  to  about  three  months  in  the  year  when  the  cotton  crop  is  bcici 
gathered. 

Although  there  is  no  bagging  of  like  quality  made  anywhere  else  at  present,  thm 
are  large  jute  mills,  both  in  Dundee  and  Calcutta,  whose  machinery  could  beeasUj 
adapted  to  making  this  cloth. 

Calcutta  has  extra  advantages  in  the  fact  that  her  mill-owners  are  not  onlv  ap- 
plied with  the  latest  impi:oved  machinery,  but  run  their  factories  with  coolie  labor, 
which  is  notoriously  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  and  the  raw  material  used  (jotelmttd) 
grows  at  their  very  doors. 

Moreover,  they  all  belong  to  one  of  the  strongest  combinations  in  the  world,  and 
control  by  their  united  action  the  price  of  their  product  and  the  amount  of  prodnr- 
tion. 

The  Calcutta  mills  have  an  annual  capacity  of  more  than  350,000,000  yards,  and  bj 
order  of  their  association  are  now  running  but  five  days  in  the  week,  in  ord«r  to  i*- 
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dnce  their  production  to  the  actual  roqaireaients  of  the  coantries  to  which  their  cloth 
is  at  present  exported,  thnsenabliDc  them  to  obt&in  high  prices. 

Therr  machinery,  if  operated  one  half  day  more  in  the  week,  woold  produce  enough 
cloth  to  cover  the  Americau  cotton  crop,  and  were  this  market  thrown  open  to  them, 
the  baggiug  required  in  this  country  would  doubtless  be  sold  at  very  low  prices 
until  all  American  competition  were  destroyed,  when  prices  could  be  re-arranged- 
to  suit  the  views  of  the  Indian  Jute  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Without  ar  reasonable  protection  no  American  manufacturer  could  afford  to  make 
baeging  so  loug  in  advance  as  is  necessary,  for  without  such  protection  he  would  be 
sublet  to  large  importations  of  baggiog  from  abroad  Just  at  tne  time  of  year  his  sales 
should  take  place  and  the  distribution  of  bis  bagging  commence. 

Previojs  to  the  establishment  of  this  industry  in  America  the  covering  for  the  cot- 
ton crop  was  imported  from  the  East  Indies  and  was  known  as  gunny  cloth.  This 
sold  at  not  less  than  12  cents  per  yard,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  18  and  20  cents. 

Notwithstanding  the  protection  which  the  mills  in  this  country  have  received,  and 
which  has  excluded  foreign-made  cloth  from  our  market,  competition  between  the 
home  mills  has  reduced  tbc  price  of  bagging  to  about  one-half  of  the  price  formerly 
paid  for  tbe  import eil  cloth. 

The  President  in  his  message  and  the  Democratic  party  in  all  the  announcements 
of  their  principles  have  stated  distinctly  that  the  policy  of  their  party  would  be  not 
to  destroy  any  industry  already  establiHhed  under  the  existing  tariff  laws,  but  in 
placing  the  raw  material  on  the  free  list  to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
manufactured  article,  thereby  lowering  the  price  to  the  consumer  while  leaving  the 
manufacturer  uninjured. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  manufacturers  of  bagging  would  respectfully  ask  that 
they  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  extended  to  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  tbe  United  States. 

In  placing  Jute  butts  on  the  free  list,  as  provided  in  the  present  bill,  a  reduction 
will  be  made  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  used  by  us  of  f5  per  ton,  or  a  little  less 
than  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Tbe  present  duty  on  the  manufactured  article  is  li  cents  per  pound,  eaual  to  3 cents 
per  yard  for  2-pouud  bagging,  which  is  tbe  average  weight  used,  and  if  tnis  duty  were 
made  1  cent  per  pound,  e(iual  to  2  cents  per  ynrd,  it  would  be  a  reduction  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  or  more  than  double  the  reduction  effected  in  the  raw  material,  and 
would  enable  the  home  manufacturers  to  maintain  this  industry  as  against  foreign 
capital  and  coolie  labor. 

For  reasons  given  above  the  manufacturers  of  bagging  in  the  United  States  would 
Tespectfdlly  ask  that  the  following  be  adopted  as  aa, amendment  to  schedule  J,  line 
343  of  the  present  tariff. 

**  Bagging  for  cotton  or  other  manufactures  suiti^lo  to  the  uses  for  which  cotton  bag- 

giog  in  applied,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp,  Jute,  Jute  butts,  flax,  gunny 
ags,  gunny  cloth,  or  other  material  suitable  for  covering  cotton,  2  cento  per  yard.'' 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  Ludlow,  Mass. ;  Neviusd^Co.,  Salem,  Mass; 
New  York  Bagging  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Eagle  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  Tbe  Hart  Bagging  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, ;  E.  8.  Stevens,  Quinne- 
baug,  Conn. ;  Horicon  Mills,  Manchester,  N.  J. ;  J.  C.  Todd,  Paterson,  N. 
J. ;  Charleston  Bagging  Manufacturing  Company,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Hinde, 
Preer  &  Illges,  Columbus,  (xd.;  James  Sherry,  Eufaula,  Ala. ,  Crescent  Jute 
Manufacturing  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Galveston  Bagging  and  Cord- 
age Company,  Galveston,  Tex. ;  Louisville  Bagging  Manufacturing*^  Ccm- 
gany,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Southern  Mills  Bagging  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ; 
tandard  Mills  Bagging  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  Saint  Louis  Bagging 
Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  Empire  Bagging  Company,  Champaign,  111.  ; 
Muncie  Bagging  Manufacturing  Company,  Muncie,  Ind. ;  W.  H.  Uessin  ^ 
Co.,  Huniiiigton,  Ind. ;  Peru  Bagging  Company,  Peru,  Ind. ;  Troy  Bagging 
Company,  ftoy,  Ohio. 

Mr.  MuuDOCH.  We  have  also  made  ap  a  statement  which  gives  the 
cost  ot'manafacturing,  etc.,  iu  this  coantry. 

Tbe  Chairman.  You  may  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  MxJEDOCH.  We  thought  we  would  be  as  explicit  as  we  could,  as 
most  people  are  not  familiar  with  the  jute  manufacture  at  aU;  it  is  a 
very  small  industry. 

l^AGGING  FOB  COVERING  COTTON. 

^^'Jute  is  exclusively  a  product  of  India  and  is  marketed  as  long  or 
<Io^' jute  in  and  near  Calcutta. 
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''  Jate  butts  are  the  root  or  ^  batt '  end  of  the  jate  stalk  cut  off  because 
of  unfitness  for  fine  work. 

"  American  cotton  bagging  is  made  from  jut«^  butts.  ' 

^^  Loose  jate  is  marketed  in  the  Calcutta  native  bazaar,  and  is  worth  25 
cents  per  100  pounds,  or  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  less  than  jute 
baled  and  ready  for  shipment 

"Loose  jute  is  brougfit  down  the  rivers  by  the  natives  in  small  quanti- 
ties and  bought  by  large  packers.'^ 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  loose  jute  t 

Mr^  MuBDOCH.  The  jute  as  it  is  prepared  by  the  natives.  The  stalk  is 
something  like  a  stalk  of  cane,  and  the  fiber  is  the  inside  part  of  that 
stalk.  The  natives  produce  this  by  steeping  the  stalk  in  water,  after  it 
has  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  and  then  the  bark  separates 
from  the  inner  wood,  and  the  inside  bark  constitutes  the  fiber,  which  is 
the  marketable  product. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  call  it  loose  jute  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Because  it  is  brought  down  loosely,  and  then  it  is 
baled  in  Calcutta,  and  made  ready  for  market. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Is  the  plant  cultivated  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  very  highly  cultivated. 

The  Chairman.  Jute  butts  are  the  same  product  precisely,  are  they  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  The  jute  butts  are  the  fiber  cut  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  stalk,  next  to  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  are  they  cut  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  About  a  foot  or  15  inches,  depending  on  the  condi- 
tion oif  the  fiber.  The  longest  butts  are  cut  about  15  inches.  They  vary 
in  length  from  3  or  4  inches  up  to  15,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
fiber. 

"The  saving  of  expense  accelerated  the  establishment  of  jute  mills  in 
Calcutta,  until  there  are  now  about  twenty  five  mills  equipped  v^ith  the 
best  English  machinery.  Ko  import  duty  is  imi)osed  on  this  machinery. 
All  these  mills  employ  coolie  labor,  paying  an  average  for  the  entire 
mill  of  13  A  cents  per  hand  per  day.  By  reason  of  their  advantage  in 
loose  jute  and  cheap  labor  the  Calcutta  mills  have  gradually  absorbed 
increasing  proportions  of  the  jute  business  of  the  world,  until,  bs  a  re- 
sult of  competition  with  each  other,  a  combination  or  association  has 
been  formed  which  only  allows  the  mills  to  run  five  days  per  week.  The 
machinery  thus  thrown  idle  can,  if  operated  half  a  day  additional  per 
week,  furnish  bagging  for  the  entire  American  cotton  crop.  The  l^- 
ging  mills  in  the  United  States  are  located  in  pixteen  States — seven  mills 
in  the  East,  sixteen  in  the  South  and  West.  These  mills  are  supplied 
with  English  machinery,  and  the  owners  have  paid  thereon  to  the 
United  States  an  average  import  duty  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All 
use  baled  jute  butts  imported  via  New  York  or  Boston." 

These  large  houses  in  Calcutta  buy  the  loose  jute  and  bale  it.  It  has 
to  be  assorted,  then  cut  ofi;'  in  lengths,  and  then  put  in  bales  and  pressed 
by  hydraulic  pressure. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  jute  butts  treated  in  India  as  the  jute 
fiber! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  are  soaked  1 

Mr.  Mukdooh.  Yes,  sir.  They  come  to  market  in  Calcutta  as  loose 
jute,  and  then  these  large  establishments  in  Calcutta  classify  them  and 
cut  them.  • 

"  Th,e  wages  paid  in  this  country  average  nearly  seven  times  as  much 
per  hand  per  day  as  in  Calcutta. 
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"  A  better  operative  for  the  purpose  is  secured  in  the  Indian  coolie  at 
13  cents  per  day  tban  in  the*average  American  factory  hand  ^mostly 
women  and  children)  at  90  cents. 

*'In  the  Calcutta  mills  they  employ  neither  women  nor  children.  The 
coolies  have  a  considerable  aptitude  for  that  kind  of  work. 

"  The  present  duty  on  bagginp:  is  1 J  cents  per  pound,  being  thus  on  2- 
j)Ound  bagging,  3  cents  per  yard. 

''The  duty  on  jute  butts  is  $5  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  a  little  less 
than  one-fourth  cent  i)er  pound,  or  about  one-half  cent  per  yard. 

''  Should  jute  butts  be  made  free  of  duty  the  manufacturers  would  save 
nearly  one-half  cent  per  yard  and  coul,d  afford  a  corresponding  reiiuc 
tion  in  the  duty  on  bagging. 

^*  If  an  additional  ou^-half  cent  per  yard  be  taken  from  the  bagging 
duty,  it  will  be  as  much  as  the  manufacturers  can  stand  and  remain  in 
business. 

"This  additional  reduction  would  leave  the  duty  on  bagging  at  1  cent 
]>er  pound,  or  for  2pound  bagging  2  cents  per  yard,  and  under  present 
contiitions,  unless  protected  to  this  extent,  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing bagging  in  this  country  will  be  destroyed  and  the  machinery  be- 
come worthless,  as  it  can  not  be  adapted  to  making  other  goods." 

Senator-BECK.  I  thought  you  used  cotton  bagging  in  connection  with 
iron  hoops. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  We  use  the  bagging,  and  then  the  hoops  are  put  out- 
side the  bagging.  The  bagging  is  made  of  these  jute  butts,  and  is  made 
very  heavy  and  very  open.  It  is  made  of  a  cord  nearly  as  thick  as  my 
finger,  to  stand  the  action  of  the  hooks. 

^nator  Hisoock.  What  do  you  say  about  reducing  the  duty  on 
bagging  ! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  That  if  an  additional  half  cent  per  yard  bo  taken  from 
the  bagging  duty  it  will  be  as  much  as  the  manufacturers  can  stand  and 
continue  in  the  business,  and  that  should  jute  butts  be  made  free  of 
duty  the  manufacturers  would  save  nearly  half  a  cent  per  yard  and  could 
afford  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  duty  on  bagging. 

Senator ^HiscoCK.  Do  you  think  you  could  «tand  that  reduction  and 
then  absolutely  control  the  market  here  I 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  with  that  reduction  it  would  place 
us  nearly  on  an  equality  with  them ;  they  might  possibly  at  times  bring 
in  a  little  bagging,  but  it  would  make  the  market  pretty  nearly  equal. 
It  would  put  us  on  an  equality  with  Calcutta,  giving  them  a  slight  ad- 
vantage, but  then  they  are  16,000  miles  away. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  much  of  that  Calcutta  bagging  comes  here 
newt 

Blr.  Murdoch.  None  at  all ;  no  bagging  comes  here.  It  is  all  made 
in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  represent  all  these  different  mills! 

Mr.  ^lURDOCH..  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How -much  do  you  manufacture  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  We  make  from  45,0(Kf,000  to  50,000,000  yards. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  to  a  yard  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Two  pounds  to  a  yard,  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  square  yard? 

Mr.  MURDOim.  No,  sir;  it  is  45  inches  wide. 

The  Chairman.  And  36  inches  long  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  2  pounds  weight  to  such  a  yard. 
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Mr,  MuEDOOH.  That  is  the  average ;  it  varies  from  If  i>oiuids  to  2J. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  j-ards  are  used  per  bale! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  About  7  yards,  or  about  14  pounds  of  baggiog  to 
each  bale. 

Senator  Hisgock.  If  we  should  put  jute,  jute  butts,  and  bagging  on 
the  free  list,  what  would  be  the  eflfect  then  ?  * 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Our  mills  would  stop  running  and  the  bagging  would 
be  imported  from  Calcutta. 

Senator  HiscocK.  And  the  effect  would  be  to  cheapen  the  whole 
thing  to  those  who  raise  cotton. 

Mr.  Murdoch,  It  might  cheapen  it  one  or  two  years  until  they  got 
control  of  the  market  here,  and  then  it  would  be  more  expensive  than 
ever,  because  they  would  have  the  market  entirely  under  their  control 

Senator  HisoocK.  That  is  often  said  I  know,  but  what  makes  you  say 
it! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  We  have  now  the  capacity  to  manufacture  probably 
50  per  cent,  more  bagging  than  there  is  cotton  to  be  covereil.  It  is  not 
usckI  for  any  other  pur[)ose  except  covering  cotton,  and  you  can  not  sell 
a  yard  for  any  other  purpose.  So  that  if  we  make  a  million  yards  more 
than  can  1)0  used  in  the  present  crop  it  has  to  be  carried  over  to  the 
next  season's  crop.  The  mills  have  incre^iised  in  number  and  capacity 
quite  largely,  so  that  about  60  per  cent,  more  bagging  can  be  mana- 
factured  than  is  required  for  the  crop  of  cotton,  and  consequently  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  competition  and  the  price  has  come  down  very  much. 
I  was  in  the  cotton  business  myself  for  twelve  years,  and  at  that  time 
they  used  a  good  deal,  of  gunnycloth.  That  gunnycloth  came  from 
India.  I  was  familiar  with  the  trade  before  the  war,  and  gunny-cloth 
was  then  used  exclusively  for  covering  cotton.  That  gunny-cloth  was 
made  of  the  same  material,  and  used  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  a^ 
our  present  cotton  bagging.  We  used  to  pay  from  12  to  15  cents  a 
yard  for  all  our  cloth  to  cover  the  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  now  ? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Last  year  it  was  down  to  6^  and  7  cents  a  yard.  Some 
of  the  mills  sold  at  a  loss. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  mean  that  before  the  war  you  used  to  pay 
that! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Before  the  war  we  paid  from  12  to  15  cents.  When 
we  started  to  manufacture  cotton  bagging  was  12  cents  a  yard. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Ten  years  ago. 

Senator  Beck.  Ilemp  fiber  even  after  it  got  to  Liverpool,  was  used 
again  for  all  sorts  of  purposes! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. . 

Senator  Beck.  But  this  stuff  can  not  be  used  at  all! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir ;  it  can  be  used  for  paper  stock. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  sell  for  by  the  pound.! 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sturgis.  About  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  |)ound. 

The  Chairmai*.  In  this  country  ! 

Mr.  Sturgis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  Liverpool ! 

Mr.  Sturgis.  In  Liverpool. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  do  jute  and  jute  butts  compete  witli  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Sturgis.  Jute  butts  are  used  for  bagging  and  also  for  i)ai)er. 
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Mr.  Murdoch.  A  great  many  things  are  made  firom  the  fiber  of  jute, 
but  as  long  as  I  can  remember  we  have  always  used  jute  in  making  the^ 
cloth  for  covering  cotton. 

We  have  a  statement  here  which  shows  exactly  the  codt  of  making 
bagging  in  Calcutta  and  bringing  it  over  to  this  country  and  delivering 
it  in  New  Orleans,  which  is  the  largest  center  of  the  cotton  tradf^in  this 
country. 

Senator  Bbok.  Are  you  going  to  print  thatt 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  We  have  it  in  print  now.  ' 

Prt$tni  oo€t  to  ik4  man^factwrer9  of  two-pound  jute  bagging  delivered  at  Sou^um  ports  from 

Calcutta. 

Ctm,  per  yd* 

Jnte  baits,  2 poQDds,  at  1. 08  cents  per  pound  looee •..•..••••.  2.16 

Waste  10  percent .22 

Cost  of  mannfactare .72 

Freight  to  New  Orleans  per  yard 1.00 

Insnrance  2  per  cent,  brokerages,  cabling,  etc.,  3  i»er  pent.  =  6  per  cent .  15 

Cost  in  bond  in  Southern  ports 4.25 

Daty,  li  cents  per  pound ; , ....•••        3.00 

Total  cost  per  yard 7.25 

The  Chairman.  That  is  cost*  to  whom  t 

Mr.  MiTBDOOH.  To  the  mills  in  Calcutta. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  when  laid  down  in  N'ew  Orleans  it  costs 
them  4^  cents  T 

Mr.  MxJBDOOH.  Yes.  sir.  On  thai  bagging  the  present  rate  of  duty 
is  3  cents  a  yard,  so  tnat  the  cost  to  the  Calcutta  mills  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  would  be  7^  cents  for  two  pounds  of  bagging. 

FrtmnX  co$f  to  the  manufacturers  of  %-poundjute  hogging  from  American  mills  delivered  at 

Southern  ports. 

Cents  per  yud. 

Jnte  butts,  2  nonnds  cost,  duty  paid,  in  New  York,  2  cents  per  pound 4. 00 

Freight  to  mill,  17  cents  per  100  pounds 34 

Cost  at  mill ."* i 4.34 

Waste,  lOpercent... , 44 

Cost  of  manufacture 2.00 

Cost  at  mill 6.78 

Freigbtto  Southern  ports,  15  cento  per  100  pounds 30 

Total  cost  per  yard 7.08 

These  statements  show  the  cost  of  our  bagging  delivered  in  IS'ew 
Orleans  after  having  paid  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  of  $5  per  ton,  or 
about  forty -six  hundredts  of  a  cent,  per  yard,  and  the  cost  of  the  Oal- 
cntta  bagging  after  having  paid  duty  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  yara. 
By  taking  off  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  it  would  bring  down  the 
cost  of  our  bagging  to  about  6.62  cents  per  yard,  and  by  taking  off  1 
cent  per  yard  from  the  duty  now  charged  on  the  Calcutta  bagging  it 
woalil  make  their  cost  6.26  cents,  so  that  they  would  have  nearly  forty 
hundredths  of  a  cent  the  advantage  of  us  in  cost.  On  the  other  hand, 
^e  would  have  an  advantage  in  being  right  on  the  ground,  and  they 
being  so  far  away  from  us  we  think  we  could  hold  our  own  very  well 
Iff  ith  2  cents  a  yard  duty. 

The  customs  revenue  derived  from  jute  butts  in  1886  was  $393,787 :  in 
1887  was  $344,826. 
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The  imports  of  cotton  bagging  daring  the  same  years  were  practically 
nothing,  the  total  duties  not  reaching  $15,000  in  either  year. 

Whfle  free  jute  butts  will  reduce  the  revenue  as  above  shown,  any 
lowering  of  the  duty  on  bagging  must  have  a  contrary  effect. 

Senator  Beok.  What  do  you  say  is  the  total  production  in  Calcutta ! 

Mr.  MUBDOOH.  They  have  a  capacity  of  350,000,000  yards  a  year. 

Senator  Beck.  You  produce  whatt 

Mr.  Murdoch.  We  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000,000  yards. 

Senator  Beck.  That  is,  they  produce  six  times  as  much  as  you  pro- 
duce t 

"Mi.  Mxtbdoch.  Their  capacity  is  seven  times  as  great  as  ours. 

Senator  Beck.  What  do  you  actually  produce  t  Not  what  your  ca- 
pacity is. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  We  produce  from  42,000,000  to  47,000,000. 

Senator  Beck.  What  do  they  actually  produce  t  Have  you  any  data 
as  to  what  they  actually  produce  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  You  produce  90  per  cent,  of  your  capacity.  Do  they 
produce  about  the  samet    I  do  not  care  for  accurate  figures. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  produce.  We  have 
the  amount  of  their  export  for  ten  months,  which  shows  about  200,000,000 
yards ;  and  the  consumption  of  India  alone  is  50,000,000  yards ;  which 
is  not  shown  in  the  tables  of  export.  That  shows  that  they  are  produc- 
ing about  up  to  their  capacity. 

Senator  Beck.  What  do  they  do  with  it  there? 

Mr.  Murdoch.  They  cover  all  the  grain  with  it  that  is  shipped  from 
India ;  they  cover  all  that  is  shipped  from  Australia,  and  almost  all 
that  is  shipped  from  California.  They  supply  the  California  market^ 
the  Australian  market,  and  the  market  of  all  those  islands  about  t^ere 
that  ship  a  good  deal  of  fruit,  and  for  the  cotton  crop  of  India  also. 
That  bagging  is  used  largely*  also,  for  sugar  and  for  dififerent  kinds  of 
small  fruits  and  grains  shipped  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  tlw 
East  generally. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  manufacture  oonld 
only  be  used  for  cotton. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Ours  is  used  only  for  cotton.  They  do  not  make  the 
same  kind  of  bagging  that  we  do.  Their  bagging  is  made  of  very  fine 
thread  and  very  closely  woven.  On  the  contrary,  ours  is  very  openly 
woven  and  is  made  of  very  coarse  thread. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  bagging  that  comes  in  at  3 
cents  per  yard  duty  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  That  is  the  kind  of  bagging  we  make. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  that  the  kiud  of  bagging  that  they  make  ^ 
Calcutta  t 

Mr.  Murdoch..  Not  now.  There  is  no  demand  for  that  kind  of  bag- 
ging at  all  in  Calcutta. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  kind  of  bagging  that  you  make  for  7 
cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  kind  of  bagging  that  comes  into  California  is  ot 
a  finer  quality. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  what  is  called  burlaps. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Totally  different.  It  is  made  from  long  jute,  and  DOt 
firom  the  butts. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  their  whole  mannfactare  is  now  engaged  on 
long  jute. 

Mr.  fidxTRDOOH.  Almost  altogether.  It  has  been  found  that  our  bag- 
giug  when  it  is  made  coarsely  and  oi>enly,  not  closely  woven,  keeps 
cotton  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  when  exposed  to  the  weather, 
than  the  close  woven  bagging.  A  great  deal  of  our  cotton  in  the  South- 
ern States  stands  out  in  the  weather  for  three  or  four  months  on  railroad 
platforms  and  on  the  plantations,  and  sometimes  gets  wet  and  dry  fre- 
quently. But  the  mesh  of  our  bagging  is  so  open  that  it  allows  the 
water  to  evaporate  and  does  not  injure  the  cotton,  whereas  if  the  bag- 
ging was  closely  woven  the  cotton  would  rot  inside. 

The  Ghaibman.  When  you  speak  of  the  cost  of  this  product  in  Cal- 
cutta you  speak  of  the  cost  of  the  same  thing  you  make  t 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  The  same  thing  we  make,  and  not  of  finer  quality. 
Our  cloth  is  cheaper  than  any  cloth  that  is  made,  because  it  is  woven  so 
much  more  openly. 

The  Ohatbman.  The  350,000,000  yards  manufactured  in  Calcutta  you 
have  classified  as  burlaps  t         . 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  Those  are  burlaps. 

Senator  Beck.  You  sell  your  ordinary  cotton  bagging  to  the  planter 
at  about  bow  much  a  yard  t 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  Six  and  a  half  to  7  cents  a  yard,  and  sometimes  up 
to  8  and  9  cents ;  8^  cents  probably  would  be  an  average. 

Senator  Beck.  It  takes  7  yards  for  a  bale  t 

Mr.  MuBDOCH   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  That  would  be  GO  cents. 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  About  60  cents. 

Senator  Beck.  And  the  iron  hoops  cost  about  how  much  t 

Mr.  MuBDOGH.  They  cost  about  $1  a  bundle,  about  3  cents  apiece. 

Senator  Beck.  You  put  how  many  on  each  balet 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  About  six. 

The  Chaibman.  They  weigh  how  much  t 

Jir.  MuBDOOH.  They  weigh  about  £^  pound  and  a  half  per  hoop. 

Senator  Beck.  Every  yard  of  bagging  weighs  2  i>ounds. 

Mr,  MuBDOOH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  Every  hoop  weighs  how  much  t 

Mr.  MuBDOGH.  About  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Senator  Beck.  Then  there  is  about  23  or  24  pounds  of  tare  t 

Mr.  MUBDOGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  For  which  they  get  how  much  per  pound  t 

Mr.  MxjBDOGH.  They  get  according  to  the  price  of  the  cotton. 

The  Chaibman.  The  cotton  is  sold  with  those  things  on  it  t 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  sold  at  about  what  average  t 

Mr.  MuBDOGH.  Nine  or  10  cents.  There  are  about  7  yards  of  bagging 
at  2  pounds,  that  equals  14  pounds,  costing  60  cents,  and  6  ties  at  a 
pound  and  a  half,  9  pounds,  costing  20  cents.  That  would  make  23 
pounds  cost  about  80  cents. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  For  which  they  receive  how  mucht 

Mr.  Mubdogh.  From  $2  to  92.30. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  they  got  their  ties  and  their  bagging  at 
ju8t  half  what  they  now  cost  them,  what  would  be  the  effect  t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  They  would  save  how  much,  the  chairman  means. 

Mr.  Mubdogh.  They  would  save  40  cents*  a  bale. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Would  it  affect  the  price  of  cotton  « 

Mr.  Mubdogh.  Not  in  the  slightest. 
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Senator  HisoooK.  Bo  yon  know  what  is  done  with  those  ties  after 
they  are  used  t 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  of  them  are  patched  up  again 
and  sold  again  to  the  trade. 

Senator  Hiscoos:.  Is  that  the  rnlef 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  largely. 

Senator  Alj)Bioh.  There  are  establishments  that  make  a  basinen 
of  straightening  and  riveting  ties. 

Senator  HisoooK.  At  what  price  can  they  sell  them  t 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  Abont  two-thirds  the  price  of  new  ones,  generally. 

The  Ghaibman.  How  often  can  they  be  used  after  the  first  usage  t 

Mr.  MuBDOcn.  Abont  once  only. 

The  Chaibman.  Ttien  they  are  sold  for  old  iron  1 

Mr.  MuBDOOH.  Very  likely ;  yes,  'sir.  There  is  another  point  to  be 
considered  about  the  price  of  bagging.  When  this  cotton  is  exported 
to  Liverpool  the  purchaser  of  the  cotton  on  the  other  side  deducts  6  per 
cent,  for  tare ;  that  is,  he  deducts  from  a  500'pound  bale  30  pounds  for 
tare,  and  for  the  little  soiled  cotton  that  may  be  next  to  the  surface  of 
the  bale.  So  that  the  man  who  export  the  cotton  does  not  pay  for  the 
ties  and  bagging  at  all. 

Senator  Beck.  Who  pays  for  them?  Somebody  pays  for  them.  There 
is  6  per  cent,  deducted  for  tare,  who  pays  it  t 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  As  you  say,  somebody  pays  it. 

Senator  Beck.  Is  it  not  deducted  fh)m  the  purchaser  always  f  It 
must  be.    Everybody  can  tell  that  as  well  as  you. 

Mr.  MxjBDOCH.  It  is  the  same  way  when  they  ship  rice;  they  do  n<rt 
charge  for  the  tierce. 

Senator  Aldbich.  In  this  country  who  pays  the  40  cents  if  it  is 
reduced  t 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  I  suppose  it  would  go  to  the  planter. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  would  it  go  to  the  planter  t  He  sells  his 
cotton  for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  Yes;  he  gets  the  same  price  for  his  cotton.    Yoaeaa 
make  a  very  nice  argument  aboul  it,  but  it  is  so. 
«  Senator  HiscocK.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  must  affect  the  price  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  Every  article  of  commerce  is  put  up  in  packages,  and 
nobody  thinks  of  charging  for  the  packing.  Corn  is  put  up  in  bag9; 
meat  is  put  up  in  boxes  or  hogsheads,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  nobodj 
charges  for  them ;  rice  is  put  up  in  tierces,  and  nobody  charges  for  tbi? 
tierces;  the  same  with  cotton.  When  aii  article  is  sold  it  always  car- 
ries the  cost  of  the  package.  But  when  a  planter  puts  450  pounds  of 
cotton  into  a  bale,  puts  the  bagging  and  ties  on,'  and  then  has  475 
pounds  of  stuff  which  he  hauls  5  miles  to  market,  and  sells  475  pounds 
at  10  cents  a  pound,  you  can  not  persuade  him  that  he  is  not  being  paid 
for  his  bagging  and  ties.  You  might  argue  with  him  for  a  year  and  it 
would  not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  him. 

Senator  Hiscock.  He  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  that  is  taken 
into  consideration  in  establishing  the  price  of  the  article  T 

Mr.  Murdoch.  No  ;  but  of  course  that  is  go. 

The  Chaibman.  What  else  do  you  want  to  say  t 

Mr.  Mxjbdoch.  In  getting  up  your  bill,  if  you  are  going  to  follow  tiie 
Mills  bill  at  all 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  trust  we  shall  not. 

Mr.  MuBDOCH.  I  mean  if  you  follow  the  items  in  that  bill,  which  are 
taken  from  the  present  tariff  law  item  by  item,  because  I.have  com- 
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pared  tbem ;  they  have  one  clause  in  the  free  list  in  which  ihey  say 
"  burlaps  uuder  60  inches  in  width." 

Senator  Aldhigh.  I  understand  that  by  a  recent  amendment  they 
have  agreed  to  put  bags  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes ;  they  liave.  I  do  not  know  what  they  agreed  to 
last.,  but,  still,  that  is  one  of  their  agreements.  Their  object  in  saying 
"  burlaps  under  60  inches  "  in  width  was  to  allow  manufacturers  of  fur- 
niture, who  use  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  burlaps  to  coyer  fhmitnre 
with,  to  get  it  free.  I  believe  the  furniture  dealers  have  made  some 
strong  representations  to  them  in  that  regard.  In  the  custom-house 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  things  by  different  names,  in  order  to 
get  tbem  in,  and  in  that  way  they  can  call  our  bagging  burlaps.  We 
wanted  a  clause  put  in  there  to  make  the  kind  of  burlaps  certain  that 
are  going  to  be  admitted  free,  because  if  you  are  going  to  admit  bur- 
laps free  tbey  can  bring  in  our  bagging  under  that  name. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  1 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Say  *'  everything  less  than  12  ounces  per  square  yard  f 
that  would  allow  burlaps  to  come  in  free,  and  still  put  the  duty  on  the 
heavier  article. 
The  CHAraMAN.  Ai-e  those  light  burlaps  made  in  this  country! 
Mr.  Murdoch.  IS'o,  sir;  tbey  have  not  been  made  here  for  a  number 
of  years ;  tbe\  used  to  be  made*  here:  Tbey  are  now  made  in  Dundee, 
ScotliUKl,  and  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Sturgis.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  committee  is  not  going 
to  r* 'com  mend  free  burlaps  and  free  machinery. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  The  Mills  bill  provides  that  machinery  for  making  jute 
bagging  shall  be  admitted  free.  I  do  not  know  what  the  reason  was  for 
pun  .ng  it  that  way.  We  already  have  machinery  in  this  country  with 
ix  rapacity  of  making  from  50  to  60  \yeT  cent,  more  bagging  than  is  nec- 
essary for  the  crop.  I  suppose  they  thought  it  would  help  us  to  give 
us  free  machinery.  But  the  fact  is,  it  would  be  just  an  inducement  to 
8ome  other  man  to  come  in  and  put  his  machinery  in,  without  any  duty, 
to  compete  with  us,  when  we  have  paid  45  \yeT  cent,  duty  on  ours. 
The  Chairman.  You  would"  not  regard  it  as  beneficial  to  you  t 
Mr.  MuBDOCH:  Not  at  all.  All  our  machinery  is  made  in  England. 
W^e  have  bad  to  pay  from  35  to  45  per  cent,  duty — an  average  of  40  per 
cent.,  certainly — ^n  all  the  machinery  we  have. 

Senator  Beck.  If  the  machinery  should  be  admitted  free,  and  none 
of  it  made  here,  the  importation  would'  not  be  hurting  any  existing 
American  industry,  would  itf 
Mr.  Murdoch.  It  would. 
Senator  Beck.  What  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  We  have  paid  45  per  cent,  duty  on  our  machinery. 
Senator  Beck.  Wait  a  moment.    There  is  none  of  it  made  here. 
Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes ;  there  are  men  who  make  it  here,  but  the  Eng- 
liHb  machinery  is  better. 

Senator  Beck.  All  your  machinery  is  foreign  made  t 
Mr.  Murdoch.  Most  of  us  are  equipped  with  foreign-made  machinery. 
Senator  Beck.  I  understood  you  to  say  ithat  all  your  machinery  was 
foreign  made.    If  that  is  not  so,  say  so. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  They  make  superior  machinery. 
Senator  Beck.  Then  assume  that  to  be  the  case.    The  importation 
is  free;  as  none  is  made  here,  it  does  not  compete  with  or  interfere  with 
any  American  industry  engaged  in  the  making  of  that  kind  of  ma- 
chinery ^ 

Mr.  Murdoch.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Beck.  The  only  effect  of  it  would  be  that  yon  gentlemea 
have  now  on  your  hands  a  lot  of  machinery  on  which  you  have  paid 
duty,  whereas  if  other  people  were  allowed  to  bring  in  machinery  here- 
after free  of  duty  they  could  work  cheaper  than  you  could  because  their 
machinery  would  have  cost  them  lessT 
Mr.  MuEDOCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  But  it  would  not  be  any  disadvantage  to  any  Amer- 
ican industry  engaged  in  manufacturing  that  article? 

Mr.  MuRDOOK.  No,  sir ;  not  to  speak  of.  There  are  two  bouses  in 
this  country  that  make  machinery,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  English- 
made  Machinery,  and  consequently  every  one  who  is  properly  eqoippetl 
with  English  machinery  would  prefer  that  the  duty  should  remain  on. 
The  machinery  of  our  mill  cost  $150,000. .  Another  man  might  oome 
and  put  up  another  mill  alongside  of  us  and  have  a  machinery  in  it  of 
the  same  quality  for  $100,000  if  the  duty  was  taken  off.  But  there  are 
mills  enough  in  this  country  now  to  manufacture  bagging  for  all  the 
cotton  raised  in  one  year.  We  do  not  want  any  more  mills  to  be  pat 
up  for  that  purpose  if  we  can  help  it ;  that  is,  if  they  shall  have  no  duty 
to  pay  on  their  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  bring  in  your  machinery. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  In  1879  to  1881. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  mac^ineiy 
since,  that  you  know  oft 

Mr.  Murdoch.  They  are  constantly  making  new  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  Not  material,  I  suppose  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  this  machinery  last  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  The  average  life  of  machinery  is  about  ten  or  twdve 
years,  but  by  spending  a  good  deal  of  money  we  keep  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  goes  right  on  i 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  When  did  this  industry  commence;  that  is,  whea 
did  you  begin  to  have  a  large  proportion, of  the  American  market  T 

Mr.  Murdoch.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  ago.    Since  the  war. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Before  the  war  bagging  was  all  imported  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  It  was  all  imported. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  long  have  you  had  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  American  market  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  I  suppose  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Sturges.  There  has  only  been  a  small  importation  in  the  last  fif- 
teen  years.  As  soon  as  mills  were  started  here  under  the  existing  tar- 
iff, of  course  we  took  control ;  one  mill  was  built  after  another,  and  a» 
fast  as  the  mills  were  built  the  prices  came  down. 

Mr.  Murdock.  We  used  to  pay  12  to  14  6ents  for  our  bagging. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  mean  the  planters  did  f 

Mr.  Murdoch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Now  you  get  it  for  6  to  8  cents  t 

Mr.  Murdoch.  About  8  to  9  cents.  Of  course  it  depends  on  the 
price  of  the  raw  material.  Wo  have  paid  3  cents  for  butt^  since  I  ha\f 
been  in  the  business.  Of  course  that  would  add  very  much  to  the  cort 
of  bagging.    Three  cents  is  about  the  highest  I  remember  paying. 

Senator  Beck.  I  think  you  will  find  that  before  you  used  the  irtm 
cotton  ties,  and  had  to  rely  upon  rope,  you  had  to  use  or  did  use  a  much 
more  costly  kind  of  bagging. 

Mr.  Murdoch.  The  bagging  was  more  costly,  but  it  was  not  asstronf 
as  ours,  and  was  not  as  good  as  we  make  now,  for  this  reason,  Uwt 


Wednesday,  Jtme  13, 1888. 
WIRE  AND  WIRE  RODS. 

STATEMEHT  OF  B.  H.  WOLFF. 

Mr.  Wolff,  representiDg  the  majority  of  wire  manofactarers  of  the 
United  StateH,  sabmitted  the  following  petition  : 

Gentlbmen:  Yoar  petitioners,  whose  Dames  are  hereto  attached,  being  ipana- 
facturers  and  drawers  of  wire  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  irrespeetiYe 
of  party  or  political  questions,  respectfully  urge  for  your  consideration  the  follow* 
ing  facts  bearing  with  hardship  on  the  business  interests  and  the  laboring  elasiQi 
engaged  therein ;  we  respectfally  pray  that  in  revising  the  tariff  such  an  adjustoneot 
of  duties  may  be  made  as  shall  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  great  majority,  whose 
welfare  is  identified  with  ours. 

The  wire  drawing  industry  in  this  country  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
namely,  first,  a  very  small  number  of  the  very  large  concerns  of  unlimited  meAosand 
wealth;  and,  second,  a  very  large  number  of  smaller  est>ablishmenta  with  smailpr 
capital  whose  total  aggregate  ontput  exceeds  that  of  the  first  class. 

The  "raw  material "  of  all  wire  drawing  mills  is  termed  **wir©  rods"  and  is  the 
product  of  rolling  mills.  The  process  of  drawing  and  manipulation  is  similar  all  over 
this  country  and  Europe  and  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  material  inQproveraens 
or  radical  changes,  and  hence  in  this  respect  all  mills  are  about  on  an  equality.  Those 
inclnded  in  the  first  class  l)eing  only  four  or  five  in  number,  own  large  steel  plant* 
and  rolling  mills,  roll  their  own  "  wire  rods,"  while  those  of  the  second  class  hatt 
no  rolling  mills  and  purchase  their  "  wire  rods,"  their  raw  material,  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, said  market  being  practically  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers.  These  it^ 
domestic  manufacturers,  only  supplying  their  own  wants  or  selling  only  such  a  amftlt 

Suantity  to  others  that  practically  they  are  not  in  the  market,  there  is  no  coa{»^ 
tion  except  from  without.  This  has  created  monopoly.  The  cost  of  rolling  rods  ia 
this  country  from  billets  adds  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent,  to  their  value,  while  w^M 
the  second  class,  ''your  petitioners,"  not  so  favored,  are  hampered  by  a  duty  of  45  ptf 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  some,  while  others  is  six-tenths  cents  per  pound  on  our  rmw  na- 
terial,  which  closes  oar  works  or  compels  their  operation  with  the  prospect  of  faOaiv 
certain  at  no  distant  day.  The  business  policy  of  these  few  large  concerns  is  such  m 
to  supply  the  home  raarlcet  with  the  finished  wire  at  prices  we  can  not  prodnoe  il£H: 
they  still  have  a  large  margin  of  profit  on  their  output  of  wire  rods  by  means  of  tlte 
tariff  now  existing.  It  can  not  even  be  said  in  favor  of  the  wire  rod  rolling  bn^aeft 
in  this  country  that  the  public  is  benefited  by  its  operation  to  any  great  extent  in  vbx- 
nishing  employment  and  distribution  of  good  wages.  The  manner  of  operating  tbeei 
is  such  that  comparatively  few  men  are  engaged  therein  and  of  these  the  **bo«* 
roller  gets  the  lion's  share  of  wages  whUe  be  hire^  his  helpers  at  as  small  pay  as  owct 
can  be  got  for  who  work  in  competition  with  one  another,  while  the  half  dozen  owaen 
reap  the  golden  harvest  flowing  into  their  hands  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  petitioatrt^ 
by  means  of  **the  tariff." 

Your  honorable  committee  might  say  to  us,  if  these  people  have  such  a  bonanza  in 
wire  rod  rolling,  why  don't  you  go  in  and  do  likewise  ?  Your  petitioners  roapectfmUy 
state  that  ''capital,"  no  matter  liow  great  the  present  inducement  might  appear, ttc 
not  be  persuaded  to  embark  in  enterprises  whose  returns  are  so  entirely  depeodia^ 
on  artificial  conditions  and  in  which  investments  of  milious  might  be  renderea  wtjttk- 
less  by  a  single  election. 

Your  petitioners  might  further  be  asked  if  you  want  cheap  "wire  rods"  why  »; 
also  put  down  the  duty  on  wire  finished  and  thus  benefit  a  still  greater  commoBitT 
of  interests,  the  great  mass  of  consumers.  In  answer,  we  say  that,  excepting  in  ike 
matter  of  "  rods"  as  the  raw  material,  all  drawers  in  this  country  are  pracdcaily  ac 
the  same  level  regardless  of  section  or  place,  but  that  the  difference  in  the  scale  of 
wages  in  this  country  and  foreign  countries  is  such,  and  so  great,  that  withoat  prac- 
tic^ly  prohibitive  duties  as  now  existing  on  the  wire,  the  entire  business,  rod  roUn; 
and  wire  drawing  would  bo  wiped  out,  and  with  it,  many  allied  Industries  depeodiij 
thereon. 
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A  wire  drawer's  wages  in  forei^  conntrieB  is  from  60  to  70  cento  per  dajr,  while  in 
this  coontry  it  is  from  f2.50  to  f4  per  day.  In  view  of  these  facto,  which  can  he 
verified  easily,  your  petitioners  respectfully  ask,  not  that  the  tariff  shall  he  so  ad- 
Justed  as  to  oppress  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  rods  or  kill  it,  but  that  the  dnty 
on  our  raw  material,  **  the  foreign  wire  rods^"  maybe  so  adjusted  that  while  allowing 
the  domestic  manufacturers  a  reasonable  fair  return  on  their  operations,  we  shall  not 
be  placed  at  their  mercy  or  sacrifice  the  interesto  of  the  many  to  build  up  a  monopoly. 
We  therefore  pray  that  the  clause  in  the  metal  scheuule  referring  to  this  subject 
be  made  to  read  thus: 

**  All  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  whether  round,  oval,  flat,  square,  or  any  other  shape, 
of  any  gau^  or  size,  in  coils,  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound." 

Your  petitioners  further  pray  that  should  it  be  deemed  for  the  best  intoresto  of  the 
country  at  large,  that  some  reduction  be  made  from  the  present  duties  on  pig-iron 
and  billeto  that  such  reduction  may  be  made  proportionately  to  apply  to  wire  rods, 
BO  tbat  both  classes  wire  drawers  may  be  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  their  "  raw 
material "  wire  rods. 

"  Trusting  these  poioto  may  be  favorably  considered  and  acted  on,  your  memorial- 
is  to  subscribe  themselves : 

H.  Belmer  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cincinnati  Barbed  Wire  Fence  Co.,  James 
Lannon«  president,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Reeve  &  Chester,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio  J  The  Albert  Nail  Co.,  New  York;  Griswold  Bros.,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  K.  H. 
Wolft  &  Co.,  Limited,  R.  II.  Wolff,  pre^dent,  New  York ;  Cary  &  Moen,  New 
York ;  The  American  Wire  Nail  Co.,  B.  H.  Qedge,  secretary,  Covington,  Ky.; 
N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Saint  Louis;  American  Wire  Co.,  Saint  Louis; 
American  Barb  Wire  Co.,  H.  O.  Nelson,  president.  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  Horace 
Lamb  &,  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Spencer,  Mass. ;  Geo.  W. 
Prentiss  &,  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.  ^  Palmer  Wire  Mannubctnring  Co.,  Palmer, 
Mass.;  Illinois  Wire  Co.,  East  Saint  Louis,  111. ;  Freeman  Wire  Co.,  C.  L.  Free- 
man, president;  Iowa  Barb  Wire  Co.,  AUentown,  Pa. ;  Hazard  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Charles  Parr  isb,  president,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Stewart  &  Co.,  South  Easton, 
Pa.;  Philadelphia  Wire  Works,  Thos.  Hamilton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  P.Tolman 
Sl  Co.,  Harrison,  Me. ;  California  Wire  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  United 
States  Wire  Nail  Works,  Dan'l  A.  Chenoweth,  president,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wolflf,  if  you  please,  state  your  residence,  your 
businesH,  etc.,  and  then  go  on  with  whatever  statement  you  may  hare 
to  make. 

Mr.  WoLFP.  My  name  is  R.  H.  Wolffj  I  represent  R.  H.  Wolft 
Company,  Limited,  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  to  One  hundred  and 
eighteenth  street  and  Harlen^  Elver,  New  York  Gity ;  we  are  manufact- 
urers of  wire  and  wire  springs. 

Presenting  the  case  of  our  side  of  the  rod  question,  we  do  not  wish 
to  assail  tho  protective  feature  of  the  tariff*,  for  we  believe  in  a  protec- 
tion sufficient,  on  every  article  that  is  manu&ictured  here  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  our  requirements,  to  cover  the  diffierence  between 
wages  here  and  in  Europe. 

We  protest,  however,  against  a  protection  too  much  in  excess  of  that, 
particularly  when  home  industry  can  not  supply  the  requirements  of 
tiie  market,  and  when  such  high  protection  would  favor  a  few  wealthy 
and  powerful  corp6rations  at  the  expense  of  a  large  number  of  smaller 
concerns  scattered  a}l  over  the  United  States,  which  threatens  to  break 
ap  their  legitimate  business  and  to  ruin  them.  Imported  rods  cost 
$41  to  $42,  including  duties,  lauded  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  sized  rods  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  No.  0.  The  large  sizes  cost  between  $2  and  $3  more 
per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  No.  6  the  rod  used  iu  drawing  wiret 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  mostly  used  in  drawing  wire. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  number  is  used! 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  larger  size,  from  No.  6  down  to  No.  00.  On  No.  5 
aud  larger  we  pay  a  duty  of  about  55  per  cent,  ad  valorem :  that  is  ^ 
cents  per  pound.    On  No.  6  we  pay  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.   The  coarser 
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sizes  cost  from  $2  to  $3  more  per  ton  to  import  than  the  No.  6  rods.    I 
suppose  it  is  safe  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  rods  are  No.  6  rods. 

The  Oh^^lirman.  Is  this  the  paragraph  of  the  tariff  that  governs 
yoar  case : 

Iron  or  steel  wire,  smaller  than  No.  5  and  not  smaller  than  No.  10  wire  gauge,  1^ 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Excose  me.    That  is  in  reference  to  finished  wire. 
The  Chairman.  No.  6  is  higher  than  No.  5  t 
Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  lighter  gauge. 

The  Ohatbman.  This  most  be  the  paragraph  of  the  tariff  law  that 
you  refer  to : 

Iron  or  steel  rivet,  screw,  nail,  and  fence,  wire  rods,  round,  in  coils  and  loop&  noi 
lighter  than  No.  6  wire  gauge,  valued  at  ^  cents  or  less  per  pound,  six-tenths  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  the  clause.  That  includes  sizes  coarser  than 
No.  5. 

The  Ohaibman.  <<Iron  or  steel,  flat  with  longitudinal  ribs  for  the 
manufacture  of  fencing,  six-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound."  That  is 
another  thing  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  another  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  say  that  you  use  No.  6  largely  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  No.  6  is  used  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  rather  than  No.  6t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Because  it  is  cheaper  to  draw  it  down  to  finer  sizes  and 
it  does  not  require  so  mjuch  reducing. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  But  principally  because  it  pays  a  lower  duly;  is 
not  that  itt 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  incidental. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  does  No.  5  wire  cost  duty  paidt 

Mr.  Wolff.  About  $43. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Per  tout 

Mr.  Wolff.  Per  ton.  That  is  owing  to  the  higher  duty,  for  aU  the 
coarser  sizes,*  firom  No.  5,  go  to  the  six-tenths  duty^  and  No.  6  goes  to  the 
omnibus  clause. 

Seuator  Aldbioh.  Oo  on  with  your  statement  now. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Bods  made  in  the  United  States  on  the  improved  rod 
mills  can,  I  am  informed,  be  produced  at  about  $35  per  ton.  That  is 
my  information.  The  gentlemen  with  me  have  some  figures  to  substan- 
tiate it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  sizes  are  you  talking  about  nowt 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  average  sizes. 

The  Chaibman.  No.  5  or  No.  6;  what  are  they  produced  firomt 

Mr.  Wolff.  Some  rods  can  be  rolled  at  less  than  that  They  oao 
roll  more  weight  in  a  given  time  than  of  the  thin  rods. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  produced  from  billets  or  slabs  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  They  are  produced  from  billets. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  cost  of  rolling  I^o.  6  rods  from  bflletsf 
Do  you  know  what  that  would  bet 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  am  informed  it  is  between  $5  and  $6  per  ton,  but  I  shall 
produce  some  estimates  on  this  point. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  we  will  get  at  that  hereafter. 

Mr.  Wolff.  As  I  say,  rods  can  be  made  in  the  United  States  by  im- 
proved mills,  at  $35  a  ton  thereby  giving  the  few  powerful  mills  who 
make  their.own  rods  an  advantage  over  the  wire  mills  who  have  to  buy 
their  rods  in  the  market  of  about  $7  per  ton.    Wire  at  the  prioe  at 
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which  it  is  being  sold  at  present  in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  for 
several  years  past,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  $41  or  $42  per  ton,  leaves 
absolately  no  profit  whatsoever,  and  in  many  cases,  either  owing  to 
sizes  or  location,  it  is  sold  with  a  loss. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  I  guess  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  can  substantiate  that.  Whilst  the  large  number  of 
smaller  mills  who  have  to  buy  their  rods  are  either  losing  money  or 
running  their  plants  for  glory,  the  few  large  mills  who  make  their  own 
rods  turn  out  each  from  20,000  to  80,000  tons  of  wire  per  year,  and  are 
enabled  to  make  a  very  large  profit  alone  on  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  rods.'  This  can  be  easily  figured.  The  truth  of  this  is  plainly  shown 
by  the  constant  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  large  mills  who  make 
tiieir  own  rods,  whilst  the  large  number  of  small  mills,  who  have  to  buy 
their  rods,  are  continually  losing  ground,  ^number  of  them  having  been 
forced  into  bankruptcy  within  the  last  two  years.  Whilst  we  are  pray- 
ing for  relief,  we  only  ask  for  a  reasonable  reduction  which  would  af- 
fonl  the  few  rod  mills  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  sufficient 
protection,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  sufficient  encouragement  for  the 
building  of  new  mills  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  wire  mills  who 
do  not  make  their  own  rods. 

At  present  there  are  no  such  sources  here  from  which  to  supply  the 
rods.  Rods  are  not  obtainable  in  the  market,  as  a  rule,  except  here 
and  there. 

There  may  be  a  few  mills  who  make  a  few  more  rods  than  they  them- 
selves can  consume,  which  they  would  sell  to  their  neighbors  or  sell  at 
any  favorable  point  where  they  could  get  rid  of  them  to  advantage. 

Senator  Habbis.  As  a  rule  you  have  to  rely  upon  the  foreign  market 
for  the  rods  you  consume  t 
Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Habbis.  Entirely  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Entirely;  particularly  fi)r  the  eastern  mills.  They  could 
not  think  of  getting  rods  from  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio. 

The  Ghaibman.  Then  I  understand  you  that  practically  there  are  no 
domestic  rod  mills  that  make  rods  for  sale  t 

Mr,  Wolff.  Yes;  that  is  my  experience,  and  I  think  that  can  be 
substantiated. 

The  Ghaibman.  But  I  understand  you  these  rods  are  made  at  a 
profitt 

Mr,  Wolff.  They  are. 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  is  it  that  they  will  not  sell  them  if  they  can 
sell  them  at  a  profit  of  $6  or  $7  per  ton,  as  you  say  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  pleasant  thing,  in  the  first 
place,  to  go  to  your  competitors  to  buy  your  material ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  I  suppose  they  are  not  inclined  to  sell  them  to  you  even  if  they 
have  a  surplus  at  a  fair  price. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  point  as  to  why,  if  it 
18  80  profitable,  establishments  do  not  enter  into  it. 
Mr.  Wolff.  That  I  can  not  say. 

The  Ghaibman.  All  right.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you.  Proceed. 
Mr.  Wolff.  Under  the  tariff  of  1873  steel  wire  rods  were  assessed 
at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  tariff  of  1883  was  supposed 
to  reduce  duties;  instead  of  that  it  raised  the  duties  on  large  sizes,  in- 
clading  No.  5,  to  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  about  55  per  cent., 
on  No.  6  to  ^  per  cent.  Under  the  old  tariff  of  1873  it  was  30  per  cent. 
all  around  on  steel  wire  rods. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  The  percentage  would  be  determined  by  the  pnee 
of  the  rods,  I  suppose  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  It  always  is. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  1883,  when  the  tariff 
was  changed,  those  rods  would  have  been  equal  to  that  percentage  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  was  a  year  or  two  after  the  boom,  and  prices  had 
not  as  yet  come  down  to  a  normal  condition.  But  in  1878  and  1879 
rods  were  probably  as  cheap  as  they  ever  were;  they  were  very  cheap 
at  that  time,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Then  the  cry  was  raised  by  the  rod-makers  for  more  protection  to  en- 
able them  to  compete  with  Europe  and  supply  American  wire  mills 
with  rods.  Their  wish  was  granted,  but  instead  of  supplying  the 
market  with  rods  they  built  more  rod  mills  of  their  own,  extended  their 
production  of  wire,  and  thus  aided  by  the  increased  tariff,  are  con- 
stantly increasyig  their  largC  plants,  gradually  ruining  and  driving 
out  of  the  market  the  large  number  of  smaller  mills,  thereby  wiping 
out  many  hard-earned  investments  of  legitimate  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, and  depriving  thousands  of  working-men  of  their  livelihood, 
all  loyal  and  deserving  citizens  who  certainly  are  as  much  entitled  to 
consideration  as  any  other  class  of  manufacturers,  no  matter  how  pow- 
erful and  influential  they  may  be.  As  we  want  fair  play  and  jostice  to 
everybody,  we  suggest  that  your  honorable  committee  should  examine 
the  representatives  of  both  sides  in  reference  to  cost  of  making  rods 
and  wire,  market  value  of  same,  and  any  other  matters  which  may  tend 
to  enlighten  your  honorable  committee  on  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  Ohatbman.  That  is  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  that  is 
what  we  want  you  to  help  us  to  do. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  want  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  secure  that  end  and  give 
yon  all  the  information  I  have. 

The  Ohaieman.  Tell  us  all  you  want.. 

'Mr.  Wolff.  We  have  submitted  a  circular  to  your  honorable  com- 
mittee in  whioh  we  have  expressed  with  more  clearness,  perhaps,  what 
we  desire. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  want  some  changes  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  want  some  changes  in  the  tariff.  We  desire  to  have 
all  rods  classed  under  ^  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  poond,  irre- 
spective of  gauge  and  size.  . 

Senator  Habbis.  That  is  a  reduction  of  one-half. 

Mr.  Wolff.  One-half.  After  the  other  side  has  been  heard  and  the 
subject  has  been  fully  investigated;  then  of  course  your  honorable  com- 
mittee will  conclude  what  is  fair  and  equitable,  what  they  ought  to 
have  and  what  we  are  entitled  to. 

The  Ohaibhan.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  the  kind  of  wire  that 
you  make  out  of  a  ton  of  steel  rods  No.  6! 

Mr.  Wolff.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  sizes  and  the  quality,  for 
what  purposes  the  wire  is  to  be  used. 

The  Ohaibman.  To  what  use  you  put  the  wire! 

Mr.  Wolff.  Take  fences,  for  instance. ' 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  average  cost  to  the  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  business  only. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Even  those  mills  are  not  all  alike ;  there  is  some  differ- 
ence. Some  mills  manage  to  run  cheaper  than  others ;  some  get  chei^Mf 
help. 

The  Chajbman.  Take  it  on  the  average  and  what  does  it  costt  What 
does  it  cost  you,  for  instance  ! 
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Mr.  Wolff.  Sizes  down  to  No.  12  andKo.  12 J  gauge  can  be  ran- any- 
where, t  believe,  from  $8  to  $9  a  ton  from  No.  6  rods. 

The  Chaibman.  You  want  those  rods  to  come  in  at  three-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  pound ;  that  would  be  how  much  per  ton  ! 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  would  l>e  about  $0.72. 

Senator  Habbis.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  cost  of  the  labor  to 
produce  a  ton  of  wire,  or  exactly  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  $8 
or  $9! 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  the  cost  of  labor,  interest  on  your  investment, 
and  fuel  used.  Of  course,  since  the  western  mills  have  got  to  using 
natural  gas,  they  can  produce  that  class  of  wire  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Senator  Habbis.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  statement  showing  the 
exact  cost  of  material,  the  exact  cost  of  labor,  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  plant,  etc.,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  exact  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing a  ton  of  wiret 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  not  just  now  prepared  to  do  it;  I  can 
do  it  hereafter. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  wish  you  had  been  prepared  to  do  it  in  the  first 
part  of  your  statement  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Senator  Harris,  do  you  mean  wire  rods,  or  wire  1 

Senator  Habbis.  I  am  dealing  with  wire  now.  He  is  a  wire  manu- 
facturer, I  understand. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ohaibman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  want  to  get  your  raw 
material  in  at  a  duty  of  $6.72  a  ton  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  we  would  like  to  get.  If  you  will 
allow  me  for  one  moment,  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  there  are  some 
inconsistencies  in  the  tariff  which  I  do  not  want  to  touch  upon  at  all. 
Under  the  present  tariff,  1  pay  45  per  cent,  duty  on  cast-steel  rods,  and 
there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  them  sold.  When  I  enhance  the 
value  of  those  rods  five  times,  the  cost  of  turning  them  into  the  finest 
^res,  50  cents  to  $1  per  pound,  under  the  old  tariff  I  am  protected  just 
from  3  to  5  per  cent-.,  and  yet  they  are  forcing  me,  and  have  done  so 
ever  since  that  tariff' existed,  to  pay  45  per  cent,  duty ;  on  cast-steel  rods, 
And  after  I  pay  the  highest  skilled  labor  and  raise  the  value  of  those 
goods  50  cents  and  a  dollar  a  pound,  they  protect  me  just  3  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  your  manufacture  is  not  confined  to  drawing 
tbe  wire  at  $9  a  ton. 

Mr.  Wolff.  No,  sir ;  I  also  make  finer  goods. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  business  is  of  the  $9-a-ton  draw- 
ing! 

Mr.  Wolff.  1  suppose  two-thirds  of  it.    • 

Tbe  Chaibman.  Then  you  make  a  still  finer  wire  that  costs  you  a 
great  deal  1 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  making  finer  wires,  where  we 
^ure  only  protected  from  3  to  5  pei*  cent,  under  the  present  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  it  cost  per  ton  to 
draw  the  finest  wires  from  this  raw  material  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Some  probably  cost  us  25  to  30  cents  a  pound  to  draw, 
And  some  cost  more  than  that — 50  to  60  cents  a  pound.  Of  courise, 
t^tiere  is  only  a  limited  amount  sold. 

Senator  Beck.  What  do  you  use  that  for! 

3lr.  Wolff.  For  clock  springs,  hair  springs,  and  for  all  such  things 
those-— the  fine  classes  of  wires. 

a?he  Chairman.  Piano  wiref 

31r.  Wolff.  We  do  not  make  piano  wire. 
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The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  daty  on  the  wire  such  as  you  have  just 
described  1 

Mr.  Wolff.  It  is  the  same  as  on  the  common  wire,  which  is  about 
2^  to  3  cents  a  pound.    Ko  discrimination  is  made  in  the  tarifil ' 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  fine  wire  you  have  described  pay  a  spe- 
cific duty,  or  ad  valorem  f 
Mr.  Wolff.  Specific  duty. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  of  it  imported  ! 
Mr.  Wolff.  There  is  not  so  very  much  of  it,  but  we  come  in  compe- 
tition with  it  every  day. 
The  Chairman.  Still,  you  are  able  to  manufacture  it  t 
Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir ;  we  manage  to  make  it.    We  do  not  make  any 
money  on  it,  though. 

The  Chairman.  Ton  say  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  that  fine  wire, 
and  not  ad  valorem  f 
Mr.  Wolff.  A  specific  duty. 

Senator  Harris.  What  does  that  specific  duty  amount  to  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Wolff.  According  to  the  price  of  the  wire.  In  some  cases  5  i)er 
cent.,  in  some  cases  3,  and  in  some  cases  1  per  cent.  For  instance,  in 
making  drill  rods,  we  have  to  import  a  very  superior  grade  of  Engtish 
cast  steel.  We  could  not  use  American  steel,  and  wonld  not  use  it  if 
they  would  make  a  present  of  it  to  us,  because  we  could  not  afford  to 
lose  our  reputation  by  using  it.  If  we  had  to  pay  25  cents  a  pound  for 
English  cast  steel  we  would  rather  pay  it  than  to  use  tbe  American 
article,  for  if  we  used  the  American  cast  steel  and  our  articles  were^e- 
jected  it  would  be  a  very  severe  loss  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  make  it  heret 

Mr.  Wolff.  Ko;  and  if  they  pretended  they  could  we  could  not 
afford  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  they  did  make  just  as  good  steel  heie 
as  in  England! 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  can  not  take  the  risk.  Mr.  Moen  has  been  in  that 
business  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  he  has  done  the  same  thing.  In 
England  they  make  a  special  business  of  making  these  rods.  We  use 
only  limited  quantities ;  no  one  is  going  to  fix  up  a  rod  mill  for  that  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  is  the  highest  foreign  cost  of  the  beet  cast 
steel  wire  rods  that  you  buy  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  buy  some  from  6  to  8  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  is  the  present  duty  on  thosef 

Mr.  Wolff.  -Forty-five  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrich.  How  does  it  happen  to  be  45  per  cent.t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Because  they  are  rated  over  3J  cents  a  pound  in  value. 
They  come  in  under  the  omnibus  clause  at  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  7  cents  a  pound  a  fair  average) 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  import  some  for  JIO  cents,  but  most  of  them  at  from 
6  to  7. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Take  the  10  cents,  that  is  $224  a  ton,  and  the 
duty  is  45  per  cent.,  which  would  be  about  $100  a  ton,  woold  it  not  1 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  And  you  ask  to  have  the  duty  made  $6,721 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  would  not  insist  upon  that. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  what  you  ask.  That  is  what  you  say  yoa 
want. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Excuse  me.  I  want  to  compare  that  with  the  proteo- 
tion  we  have  on  the  wire.  That  would  certainly  be  just,  for  my  protee> 
tion  on  the  wire  which  we  make  from  that  is  nothing  at  aLL 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  Ton  asked  that^  and  read  it  a  moment  ago  to  as. 
That  wonld  be  $100  a  ton  reduced  to  $6.72,  which  wonld  be  the  same 
dnby  now  levied  on  pig-iron. 

Mr.  Wolff,  I  ask  it  on  the  following  grounds:  In  the  first  place 
tliey  can^t  be  made  here^  that  is  positive.  I  can  prove  that.  In  the 
second  place  even  then  it  would  be  a  higher  protection  than  what  I  have 
on  the  wire  after  I  enhance  the' value  of  the  wire  by  skilled  labor  to  six 
or  ten  times  the  value  of  the  material  itself.  On  that  basis  I  ask  you 
if  that  would  not  be  fairf 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there  how  much  of  that  manu- 
factured material  is  imported  on  these  fine  wires  such  as  you  are  now 
describing  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  very  much  in  tonnage. 

Senator  Harris.  About  how  many  tons  are  consumed  in  the  course 
of  a  year! 

Mr.  Wolff.  Of  that  fine  class  of  wire  1 

Senator  Harris.  Yes ;  that  class  of  which  we  import  1,000  tons,  as 
you  think. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  about  all  there  is  consumed  here — 1,000  tons. 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  not  make  that  c^lass  of  wire  yourselves  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  that  wire.  I  thought  you  had  refer- 
ence to  rods. 

Senator  Harris,  ^o. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  reference  to  wire.  You  say  that  you  are 
obliged  to  come  in  competition  with  the  manuflEM^tured  products  of  this 
kind  of  wire. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  ask  you  how  much  of  this  wire  which  gives 
yon  such  severe  competition  is  imported  annually  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  About  as  much  as  is  made  here,  I  presume.  I  have  not 
looked  up  the  statistics.    It  is  a  good  deal. 

Senator  Albrigh.  About  how  many  common  steel  rods  are  imported? 

Mr.  Wolff.  My  idea  is  about  150,000  tons. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  You  say  that  those  can  be  made  here  at  $35  a 
ton,  and  they  cost  to  import  $43  or  $43,  which  is  a  difference  of  trom 
$7  to  $3  per  ton.  On  150,000  tons  that  would  amount  to  $1,200,000 
of  profit.  In  other  words,  they  could  be  made  here  by  American  man- 
nfacturers  at  a  profit  of  $1,200,000  if  they  were  made  here  and  sold  at 
the  price  at  which  imported  rods  are  sold.  How  much  does  a  rod  mill 
cost  f    Is  it  an  expensive  plant  f  • 

Mr.  Wolff.  Well,  I  have  not  very  reliable  figrires.  My  figures  are 
only  what  I  learned  from  other  people  who.are  with  me  and  who  have 
more  reliable  figures  than  I  have.  My  presumption  is  about  $100«000 
to  $150,000. 

Senator  Albrioh.  Can  you  tell  me  any  reason  why  you  or  the  gen- 
tlemen you  represent  should  not  build  rod  mills  with  that  certain  pro- 
fit before  you  of  that  amount! 

Mr.  WoiiFF.  In  the  first  place  the  number  of  small  mills  do  not  con- 
sume enough  rods  to  run  a  mill  for  their  ottu  consumption,  averaging 
about  4,000  to  6,000  tons  each.  If  they  put  down  a  modem  rod  mill 
tliey  would  be  compelled  to  make  about  25,000  tons,  and  as  the  smaller 
mills  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  in  disposing  of  these  rods  to 
each  other  the  distance  would  be  to  their  disadvantage  in  distributing 
tliem.  * 

Senlfttor  Aldrigh.  But  they  buy  foreign  rods  in  the  same  way,  and 
they  have  to  distribute  those. 
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Mr.  Wolff.  I  know  they  do. 

Sensttor  Aldbich.  You  know  they  do  ! 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  know  that  is  so,  but  these  things  are  very  nnoertaiD. 
If  a  large  number  of  rod  mills  were  built  in  this  country,  located  at 
convenient  points,  it  might  bring  the  price  down,  but  then  a  change  in 
the  tariff  might  be  made  and  knock  us  out  again.  These  things  are  not 
snf&cientl}'  settled  so  far. 

Senator  Aldbich.  There  is  no  special  skill  required  in  rolling  these 
rods,  is  there  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Everything  requires  skill  if  it  is  done  well,  but  skill  can 
be  purchased. 

Senator  Bkok.  I  understand  that  the  steel  for  wires,  that  are  the 
basis  of  your  industry,  to  make  watcb  and  clock  springs  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  from,  is  a  character  of  steel  that,  whether  it  can  be  made 
here  or  not,  is  in  fact  made  in  England. 

Mr.  Wolff.  It  is. 

Senator  Beck.  And  that,'  although  you  are  now  paying  a  rate  of  duty 
upon  that  which  is  the  basis  of  your  industry,  when  you  convert  it  firom 
the  wire  as  it  is  originally  brought  into  the  higher-priced  wire,  of^  say, 
from  $10  to  $60  or  $100,  you  get  no  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent^  protec- 
tion upon  that  after  you  have  put  your  labor  upon  it;  is  that  what  yoa 
sayt 

Mr.  Wolff.  No  ;  on  this  fine  class  of  goods  we  always  have  to  pay 
under  the  tariff  45  per  cent,  duty  on  the  raw  material.  When  we  con- 
vert it  into  the  fine  grades  of  wire  we  are  only  protected  at  the  rate  <rf 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  after  we  have  paid  45  per  cent,  on  the 
raw  material,  and  after  enhancing  the  value  of  the  material  up,  to,  say, 
50  to  70  cents  a  pound,  the  specific  rate  which  is  levied  on  the  gsMige^ 
for  the  common  quality  of  wire  does  not  amount  to  more  than  3  to  5 
per  cent,  on  the  best  wire,  and  on  the  common  grades  of  wire  of  tiie 
same  gauge  it  would  probably  be  60  per  cent. ;  and,  inasmuch  as  th^ 
are  classified  by  gauges,  the  higher  priced  goods  come  in  under  disad- 
vantage. They  are  only  protected  from  3  to  5  percent.  Still,  that  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  I  think,  considering  that,  we  ought  to  be  en- 
titled to  fair  play,  to  free  rods  of  that  material.  In  the  first  place  tb^ 
can  not  be  bought  here.  We  would  not  buy  any;  we  could  not  afibid 
to  take  the  chance ;  in  the  second  place,  we  have  no  protection  on  tiie 
finished  goods. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  are  no  cast-sted 
rods  nflade  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  No  crucible  cast-steel  rods  which  would  be  satis&ctory. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  do  you  mean  by  <' satisfactory;"  satisfac- 
tory to  whom! 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  could  not  afford  to  use  the  American  steel.  I  think 
I  ought  to  be  good  authority  on  that  point.  I  can  bring  the  testimony 
of  every  man  in  my  «hop  to  show  that  that  has  been  the  experience  in 
our  factory. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  amount  of  cast- 
steel  that  is  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wolff.  There  is  a  great  saving  in  the  matter  of  tools  made  from 
this  best  English  cast-steel.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  workmen 
will  insist  upon  using  English  steel  because  it  is  made  out  of  pure  Swedes 
iron.  Every  man  in  our  machine-shop  would  quit  work  to-day  if  we  gav* 
them  American  steel  instead  of  the  best  English  Fool  steel,  and  e\'ery 
gentlemen  here  who  has  that  kind  of  shop  will  in  a  measure  8al)staa- 
tiate  what  I  say.  I  am  willing  to  submit  that  question  to  Mr.  Moea 
and  Mr.  Eoebling. 
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Mr.  BOEBLING.  I  don't  bay  any  English  steel. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Moeu  does  not  say  so,  thoagh. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Mr.  Moen  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Wolff.  There  are  some  gentlemen  here  that  can  substantiate  * 
what  I  say. 

The  Chaibman,  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  if  yon  mean  to  say  that  in 
this  country  we  can  not  produce  this  fine  crucible  cast-steel  equal  to 
the  English  production  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  is  what  I  say. 

The  Ghaibhan.  To  what  is  that  owing;  lack  of  skill  in  productioh, 
DT  to  defective  material) 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  English  people  have  been  working  certain  brands 
rf  Swedes  iron  for  years. 

The  Ghaibman.  Gould  we  not  do  that  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  don't  know.    I  never  investigated  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  ask  that  question.  If  we  had  the  same  material, 
3oald  we  not  probably  do  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  suppose  if  they  had  Swedes  iron  free  of  duty  here 
they  could. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  would  not  make  any  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  would  it! 

Mr.  Wolff.  If  they  used  Swedes  iron  1 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Ko.    If  they  had  Swedes  iron  firee  of  duty. 

Mr.  Wolff.  They  can  not  compete  with  the  English  now  with  the 
high  duty  on  Swedes  iron. 

Senatot  Mobbill.  Are  there  no  ores  in  this  country  that  will  make 
a  quality  of  iron  equal  to  Swedes  iron  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Beck.  My  general  recollection  of  the  effect  of  the  testimony 
taken  before  is,  that  Swedes  iron  had  to  be  used  to  make  that  fine 
steel.  The  witnesses  went  on  to  describe  about  the  character  of  the  ma^ 
terial  and  that  exactness  and  skill  required  in  the  workmen  to  which 
we  have  not  yet  arrived.    That  was  about  the  substance,  as  I  remember. 

Senator  Aldbich.  My  question  went  to  the  extent  that,  having  the 
same  Swedes  iron  (whether  duty  paid  or  not,  of  course,  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  quality),  whether  we  can  make  as  good  cast-steel  as  the  En- 
glish people  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Experience  and  skill  amount  to  a  good  deal.  For  in- 
stance, the  Germans  have  been  trying  for  some  years  to  make  fine  cast- 
steel,  but  when  they  want  fine  steel  rods  of  the  best  quality,  to  a  great . 
extent  they  have  to  go  to  England  to  buy  them.  So  in  this  country, 
aud  it  is  so  everywhere ;  it  is  also  true  of  France,  and  I  believe  that 
even  Swedish  manufacturers  get  their  finest  grades  of  tool  steel  from 
England,  sending  their  iron  to  England  first  and  having  it  converted 
into  English  crucible  steel  by  the  English  workmen  and  then  sending 
it  back  to  Sweden. 

The  Ghaibman.  That,  after  all,  is  a  very  small  item. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  not  a  very  large  item  in  the  consump- 
tion of  rods,  but  it  shows  the  hardship  of  an  inconsistent  tariff. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  shows  that  if  we  could  provide  a  different  rate  of 
duty  for  your  manufactured  products,  or  some  special  duty  for  this  fine 
<smctble  steel,  that  can  only  be  made  in  England,  we  might  reach  the 
result  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  greedy  on  this  question  of  fine 
cas^9teel  rods.  Anything  reasonable  will  do  on  that;  but  not,  when  I 
have  no  protection  on  wire  at  all,  to  pay  45  per  cent,  on  the  raw  material. 
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That  is  ont  of  all  reason.  On  rods  valued  above  6  cents  I  think  a  dnty  of 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  would  eventually  do ;  but  still  I  would 
not  buy  it  here,  and  we  could  not  make  it  here  satisfactorily.  When  we 
go  to  England  there  are  many  well  reputed  makers;  one  has  the  repn- 
tation  of  making  one  kind,  and  another  has  the  reputation  of  making 
another ;  and  we  never  think  of  going  to  anybody  else,  for  they  have  tiie 
reputation.    I  can  not  explain  all  these  details. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  necessary.  I  think  we  get  the  general 
idea.    Are  there  others  on  your  side  who  now  wish  to  be  heard  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  will  state  that  they  desire  to  be  heard,  but  not  until 
the  other  side  has  been  heard. 

8TATEHENT  OF  OEOROE  T.  OUVEE, 

Of  Oliver  4-  BoherU  W%r$  Co,,  Limitedy  wire  manufaoturere,  Pitishnrgk,  Pa, 

Mr.  Oliveb  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  read  this 
morning  for  the  first  time  the  paper  presented  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  preceded  me  (Mr.  WoM)  and  his  confreres  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  This  petition  has  also  been  presented 
informally  to  this  committee.  The  gentlemen  in  this  paper  occupy  the 
anomalous  position  of  petitioning  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  what 
they  use,  and  the  retention  of  a  high  duty  on  what  they  make.  The 
clean,  cool  selfishness  of  such  a  position  is  so  apparent  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  refer  further  to  their  petition. 

Now,  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  gentlemen  who  sign  this  petition  and 
of  the  firms  and  companies  named  there.  I  find  here  three  signatures; 
N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  American  Wire  Company,  and 
the  American  Barb  Wire  Company,  all  of  Saint  Louis.  The  NT.  O. 
Nelson  Company  never  bought  a  pound  of  wire,  never  drew  any 
wire,  are  in  the  lead-pipe  business,  and  have  no  connection  with 
the  wire  industry.  The  American  Wire  Company  and  the  American 
Barb  Wire  Compatiy  are  identical.  They  have  two  corporate  nam^ 
because  one  of  them  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  barbed  wire  under  a 
license,  while  the  other  one  is  engaged  in  what  we  call  ^^moonshining.^ 
But  they  are  both  the  same  concern  and  they  are  both  officered  by  the 
same  men.  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  is  the  president.  I  mention  this  m^iely 
to  show  that  the  gentlemen  have  *^  padded"  their  petition  so  as  to  pre- 
sent an  array  ot  names  which  looks  formidable,  but  means  nothing. 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  is  moonshining! 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  manufacturing  in  opposition  to  the  patents  con- 
trolled by  the  Washburn  and  Moen  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Chairman.  One  company  is  paying  a  license  and  the  other  is 
**moon8hining." 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  cheated  in  the  oper- 
ation t 

Mr.  Oliver.  Both,  I  presume,  or  else  the  patentee;  I  don't  know 
which.  None  of  these  three  concerns  draw  wire ;  the  last  two  named 
are  barbed  wire  manufactprers.  They  buy  their  wire  from  us,  from 
Mr.  Moen,  and  other  manufacturers,  and  perhaps  from  Mr.  Wolfl^  »id 
then  put  the  barbs  on  it  and  send  it  into  the  market. 

Mr.  Wolff.  There  are  still  twenty-three  concerns  that  do  draw  wire. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  aggregate  total,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  of  the 
manufacture  of  all  the  signers  to  this  petition  (and  we  have  allowed 
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liberally  to  each  one)  is  61,600  tons,  of  which  at  least  25,000  tons  are 
made  by  two  of  the  signers,  whose  mills  are  almost  within  gunshot  of 
each  other,  and  who  could  build  a  modern  rod  mill  and  supply  them- 
selves just  as  well  as  not.  These  two  mills  are  the  Iowa  Barb  Wire 
Company,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  of  which  my  friend  Mr.  Douglass  is  treas- 
urer, and  Stewart  &  Co.,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  almost  adjoining.  These  two 
concerns  make  at  least  26,000  tons.    Am  I  not  right,  Mr.  Douglass  1 

Mr.  DoTTGLASS.  In  round  figures,  yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Here,  then,  are  61,600  tons  of  product  which  want  a 
low  rate  of  duty  on  the  raw  material;  and  the  aggregate  product  of  all 
the  mills  of  the  United  States  amounts,  as  we  shall  show  you  hereafter, 
to  at  least  336,000  tons.  So  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  fancied  advantage, 
or  rather  to  overcome  a  fancied  disadvantage,  they  ask  you  to  reduce 
the  duty  upon  an  article  of  large  manufacture  simply  because  they 
use  it  and  think  that  they  can  not  make  it  as  cheaply  as  other  people  can. 

Mr.  Wolff  rose  to  make  a  remark. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Mr.  Wolff,  you  are  to  reply  to  me.  I  am  open  to  almost 
any  interruptioti,  but  I  would  now  rather  pursue  my  train  of  argument 
to  the  end. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Go  on.   I  will  not  interrupt  you. 

Senator  Harris.  You  make  your  own  rods. 

Mr.  Oliver.  We  make  our  own  rod&. 

Senator  Beck.  Do  you  live  in  Pittsburgh  f 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  yon  a  wire-rod  makerT 

Mr.  Oliver.  Since  the  act  of  1883  was  passed  I  have  been  a  wire- 
rod  maker,  as  well  as  wire  manuflacturer.  Prior  to  that  I  was  a  wire 
manufacturer;  I  did  not  make  the  rods^  but  imported  them  from  Ger* 
many. 

Senator  Beck.  Did  you  appear  before  the  tariff  commission  at  that 
timet 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Olivei^s  brother  was  a  member  of  the  tariff 
commission. 

Mr.  Oliver.  My  brother,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Oliver,  jr.,  was  a  member  of 
the  tariff  commission,  and  I  believe  appeared  belbre  this  committee. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Oh,  yes ;  he  came  before  this  committee  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  No.  e  rods  are  imported  today,  because  of  a  Treas- 
ury decision  which  allows  them  to  come  in  at  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
at  a  lower  duty  than  the  specific  duty  under  the  act  of  1873  on  No.  5 
rods,  not  because  there  is  any  great  advantage  in  drawing  from  them. 
Tbey  began  to  import  No.  8  rods  in  order  to  evade  the  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Wolff  has  stated  that  a  number  of  concerns  have  been  forced 
into  bankruptcy  by  this  state  of  affairs.  I  am  willing  to  be  interrupted 
right  now  in  order  to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  these  concerns.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  one.  There  was  one  concern  in  New  Haven  which 
went  into  bankruptcy  a  year  ago.  Senator  Aldrich,  who  is  from  New 
England,  knows  very  well  about  that,  and  he  knows,  for  it  is  com- 
mon report,  and  Mr.  Wolff  himself  knows,  that  there  were  other  causes 
for  that  bankruptcy.  The  concern  was  fearfully  badly  managed,  and 
ibe  fi^lnre  resulted  from  this  bad  management,  and  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  will  state  that  the  Palmer  Wire  Company  went  into 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  Palmer  Wire  Company  went  into  bankruptcy  be- 
finre  tiiis  condition  of  affairs  existed^  and  practically  before  we  com- 
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menced  making  rods.  Tbey  failed  two  yeartt  ago.  There  were  no  rod 
manafactarers  who  were  recognized  as  considerable  competitors  of  im- 
porters until  within  about  eighteen  months. 

In  behalf  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  wire  rods  we  ask^  in  the 
fiist  place,  that  yon  relieve  us  from  the  uncertainties  and  inequalities 
inseparable  from  ad  valorem  duties,  by  placing  a  specific  duty  on  rods, 
and  couching  the  act  in  terms  so  plain  and  unmistakable  that  no  op 
portunity  will  be  left  for  any  importer  to  evade  or  custom-house  official 
to  misconstrue  it,  and  admit  them  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  framers  of 
the  act  intend,  as  has  been  done  in  the  last  four  years.  In  the  second 
place,  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  this  duty  be  so  fixed  as  to 
insure  to  the  home  manufacturer  the  home  market;  and  if  this  is  done, 
we  are  in  position  to  promise  you  that  enough  mills  will  immediatelj 
be  constructed  to  supply  any  possibte  demand,  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  an  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  there  will  be  no  advance 
over  the  prices  now  ruling,  but  in  all  probability  a  considerable  rednc* 
tion. 

Daring  the  year  1887  there  were  imported  149,000  tons  of  wire  rods. 
There  were  produced  in  the  United  States  188,738  tons  more,  so  tJiat 
the  consumption  of  iron  rods  for  the  year  amounted  to  the  enormoos 
aggi^g&te  of  337,000  tons. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Eight  in  t^at  connection  can  you  state  the  in- 
crease up  to  1887,  or  the  decrease  in  importation,  if  there  was  any  f 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  With  the  exception  of  a  drop  one  year  there  has  bera 
a  steady  increase  in  the  importation  of  wire  rods,  notwithstanding  t^ 
enormous  increase  of  production  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  I  wish  you  would  put  in,  in  that  connection,  the 
product  since  1883.  Put  in  the  product  in  this  country,  showing  ti^ 
increase  or  decrease  of  importation.    I  would  like  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  We  will  try  and  obtain  those  figures,  although  we'e^ 
not  do  it  now.  We  know  what  our  product  was  for  last  year,  and  we 
can  gather  together  the  other  figures. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  I  would  like  a  comparison  of  products  by  years, 
and  importations  by  years,  since  the  act  of  1883. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  I  will  make  a  general  statement  of  it.  In  my  address 
I  am  talking  about  gross  tons,  but  the  imports  iif  wire  and  steel  rods  in 
net  tons  in  1884  was  145,525.  In  1885,  which  was  an  exceedingly  dull 
year  in  the  wire  business,  the  imports  were  105,148  tons.  In  1886  the 
imports  were  153,401  tons.  In  1887  the  imports  were  167,272  tons. 
Keduced  to  gross  tons  that  would  make  149,000  and  some  odd  tons,  as 
I  stated. 

Senator  Habbis.  Does  your  statement  contain  the  domestic  product ! 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  Yes,  sir;  the  domestic  product  last  year  was  188,738 
gross  tons  of  wire  rods.  I  will  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  we,  oor< 
selYcs,  were  surprised  when  we  added  up  these  figures.  We  did  not 
know  that  the  business  had  grown  so  much.  Each  one  of  us  was  at- 
tending to  his  own  business,  and  did  not  know  that  the  business  gen- 
erally had  grown  to  such  magnitude. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Those  are  steel  rods  f 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  Nearly  all  soft  steeL 

The  Ghaibm  AN.  I  would  like  you  to  state  there  to  what  uses  these  rods 
are  applied  that  there  is  required  this  enormous  increase  of  oonsomp- 
tion. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  I  will  explain  that  further  along. 

The  Ohaibman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  spoke  of  the  domestic  product  of  1885.    In  the 
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Statement  you  have  there  do  yon  show  the  domestic  products  of  each 
year! 

Mr.  Oliver.  No,  sir;  only  for  last  year,  1887.  But  we  will  furnish 
the  product  for  each  year,  showing  the  gradual  growth  of  the  industry. 

For  some  years  prior  to  the  act  of  1883,  by  virtue  of  what  seemed  to  us 
an  unjust  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department,  wire  rods  were  admitted 
at  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  When  this  ruling  went  into  force 
it  at  once  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  American  mills  to  run,  except 
in  a  few  cases  to  make  special  grades  of  rods  of  odd  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  was  along  in  the  '70's.  That  was  a  decision  reduc- 
ing the  duty  from,  I  think,  1.2  cents  a  pound  on  steel  in  coils  under 
the  act  of  1873  to  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent,  under  the  clause 
"  steel  not  otherwise  provided  for."  The  result  was  that  many  of  the 
mills  were  dismantled  or  turned  to  other  uses,  and  the  wire  mills  of  the 
country  were  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  their  supply  of  rods.  ,  In  the 
mean  time  the  invention  of  barbed  fencing,  and  the  consequent  enorm- 
ous increase  in  the  demand  for  ^ire^  caused  a  corresponding  increase  in 
wire-drawing  plants,  so  that  the  wire-producing  capacity  of  the  country 
in  1883  was  at  least  five  times  what  it  was  t^n  years  before.  This  in- 
crease has  gone  on  almost  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  present  time.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Treasury  ruling  before  alluded  to,  rod  mills  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  constructed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  wire;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  rods  in  competition  with 
Germany  as  long  as  the  duty  was  only  30  per  cent.,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  act  of  1883  found  us  entirely  dependent  on  a  foreign  market 
for  our  raw  material. 

The  act  of  1883  levies  a  duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 
iron  and  steel  wire  rods  not  smaller  than  No,  5  wire  gauge.  The  man- 
afacturers  who  were  desirous  of  making  their  own  raw  material  asked 
for  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  recommended  it,  but  ^ 
Congress  reduced  it  to  six-tenths.  This  duty  was  undoubtedly  intended 
to  maintain  the  then  existing  order  of  things,  for  neither  the  importers 
nor  the  manufacturers  believed  that  we  could  successfully  manufacture 
wire  rods  in  the  face  of  so  low  a  duty ;  but  some  manufacturers,  impa- 
tient of  the  delays  and  annoyances  incident  to  depending  on  a  base  of 
supplies  3,000  miles  away,  determined  to  make  the  effort,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act  four  mills  were  in  opera- 
tion, with  a  capacity  of  about  60,000  tons  per  annum.  These  hwve  been 
followed  from  time  to  time  by  others,  until  to-day  there  are  in  operation 
or  in  course  of  construction  enough  rod  mills  to  produce  at  least  285,000 
tons  per  year.  These  mills  have  been  built,- not  in  the  hope  of  extraor- 
dinary profits,  but  because  of  the  desire  of  wire  manufacturers  to  con- 
trol the  supply  of  their  own  material  and  to  be  relieved  from  the  annoy- 
ances incident  to  importation,  the  exactions  of  importers,  and  the 
caprices  of  a  foreign  market. 

Now  mark  the  result.  In  the  fall  of  1882,  when  the  duty  was  only 
30  per  cent.,  the  price  of  Bessemer  rods,  based  on  actual  purchase  made 
by  the  company  in  which  I  am  interested,  was  $5430  per  ton;  at  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1883  the  market  price  was  about 
$52  per  ton.  We  did  not  make  any  purchases  about  that  time,  and  I 
am  relying  on  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  foreign  prices,  duty  paid  ! 

Mr.  Oliver.  Thirty  per  cent.,  duty  paid ;  the  price  for  which  we 
coald  buy  the  rods  in  Sew  York.    That  was  in  March,  1883.    The  price 
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of  rods  in  New  York  at  that  time  was  about  $52  a  ton,  according  to  my 
recollection ;  certainly  not  less  than  $50. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  was  right  after  the  boom! 
*  M  r.  Oliver.  The  boom  was  in  1879.    This  was  over  three  years  after 
the  boom.    Everybody  knows  the  boom  was  in  1879  and  1880. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  ascertain' that. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  the  spring  of  1884,  after  two  of  the  new  American 
mills  were  in  operation,  and  a  third  was  abont  to  start,  German  rods 
had  fallen  to  $47.25.  Please  remember  that  these  last  rods  paid  a  daty 
of  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  those  sold  at  the  higher  prices  a  year 
or  more  before,  came  in  at  30  per  cent.  As  the  domestic  competition 
increased,  the  foreign  mannfacturers  gradually  rednoed  their  prices 
until  the  summer  of  1886,  when  they  were  sold  as  low  as  $35  per  ton. 
This  had  the  effect  of  retarding  the  construction  of  new  mills  unto 
within  the  last  few  months.  So  that  the  rods  which  rn  1882,  wben  the 
foreigners  completely  controlled  the  market,  cost  the  consumer  $54  per 
ton,  the  duty  being  only  30  per  cent.,  were  pdrohased  two  years  later  at 
$35  per  ton,  and  paid  45  per  cent.  duty.  This  was-clearly  the  result  of 
home  competition. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  rods  nowf 

Mr.  Oliver.  From  $40  to  $41.50,  and  I  will  explain  farther  along  whj 
they  are  sold  at  those  prices. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Up  to  1884,  or  late  in  1883,  all  the  rods  in^ported, 
with  perhaps  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  were  No.  5  or  larger.  SQ<d» 
a  thing  as  a  rod  smaller  than  No.  5  was  not  known  as  an  article  of  com- 
mon use.  The  act  of  1883,  therefore,  provided  for  no  duty  on  rods  smaller 
than  No.  5,  neither  did  it  provide  for  any  duty  on  wire  larger  than  No.  & 
It  undoubtedly  was  the  intent  of  Congress,  as  shown  by  the  text  of  the 
act  and  the  debate  in  the  Senate  during  its  consideration,  to  classify 
everything  smaller  than  No.  5  as  wire,  and  the  larger  sizes,  both  rolled 
and  drawn,  as  rods;  but  the  foreign  manufacturers, early  in  1884,  began 
to  roll  their  rods  a  little  smaller  than  No.  5,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  customs  officers  in  New  York  to  admit  them  at  an  ad  valorem  dnty 
of  45  per  cent.,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  duty  paid  from  six-tenths  of 
a  cent  per  pound,  or  $13.44  per  ton,  to  as  low,  in  some  cases,  as  #9.50 
per  ton. 

Senator  Beck.  The  specific  duty,  therefore,  was  what! 

Mr.  Oliver.  Thirteen  dollars  and  forty-four  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Begk.  Equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  whatf  Yon  bare 
given  what  the  $45  was  for.  Now  the  specific  was  a  good  deal  higheor 
than  that ;  what  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  could  not  say  without  knowing  the^ 

Senator  Beck:.  You  can  make  the  calculation  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator.  The  rate  of  duty  is  fig- 
ured upon  the  pound  price  abropd,  and  I  really  do  not  know  what  that 
would  be  in  order  to  make  the  dollar  price  $35. 

Senator  Beck.  If  you  can  not  answer,  say  you  can  not.  I  can  make 
the  calculation  myself. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  presume  the  pound  price  would  be  about  eqaid  to 
$25,  would  it  not,  Mr.  Wolff! 

Mr.  Wolff.  Now! 

fcSenator  Beck.  I  see  you  do  not  care  to  answer. 

Mr.  Oliver.   I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Beck.  Forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  State  what  that 
That  was  a  great  reduction  below  the  speciiic  ! 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes ;  undoubtedly. 
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Senator  Beok.  Therefore  the  specific  daty  at  that  time  was  some 
where  aboat  60  to  65  ? 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  About  that,  I  think.  ' 

Seuator  Beok.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  gaess  at  if  you  can  not 
tell  otiierwise.  Kow  you  complain  of  a  reduction  from  60  per  cent, 
down  to  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  iiLiYEB.  We  do  most  emphatically  complain. 

Senator  Beok.  You  want  to  prohibit  foreign  competition,  so  as  to 
control  the  home  market  yourselves  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  our  position,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  it. 
We  want  the  home  market  to  be  supplied  by  the  home  manufacturers. 

Senator  Beck.  1  thought  so. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Do  you  say  the  price  of  these  rods  was  $35  in  Europe  t 

Mr;  Oliver.  No,8ir;  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Wolff*  No;  wlieu  this  duty  was  put  on! 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  don't  know  that ;  $54  in  New  York  duty  paid. 

Senator  Harris.  Transportation  paid. 

Senator  Beck.  Your  object  in  having  a  prohibitory  duty  is  to  enable 
you  to  fix  your  owq  prices. 

Mr.  Oliver.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  Have  you  not  a  trust  or  comlnnation  among  your- 
selves f 

Mr.  Oliver.  No  sign  of  a  trust.  The  trust  is  on  the  other  side  of  tiie 
water  among  our  German  Mends,  as  I  will  explain  further  along. 

Senator  Beok.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  will  inform  you  about  that,  and  I  think  I  will  be  borne 
out  ill  my  statement  by  all  my  friends  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Beok.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  will  not  now  stop  to  argue  as  to  the  justice  of  the  rul- 
ing which  allowed  No.  6  rods  to  be  imported  at  a  lower  duty  than  No. 
5,  but  will  merely  remark  that  Congress,  in  levying  a  duty  of  $13.44 
on  an  article,  certainly  did  not  intend  to  admit  a  smaller  and  more  ex- 
pensive article  of  the  same  class  at  $9.50  per  ton. 

The  Chairman^  Nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  from  $13.44. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes:  about  $4  reduction.  . 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  specific  rate  at  six-tenths  of  a 
oent  a  pound  difiEered  from  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  the  extent  of  $4  a 
ton. 

Mr.  Oliysr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Begs.  And  from  $9.50  to  $13.44. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  practical  answer  to  Mr.  Beck's  question. 

Senator  Beok.  I  knew  he  could  answer  the  question. 

The  Chairman,  fie  could  not  answer  because  he  could  not  give  the 
price  of  the  foreign  article* 

Mr.  Oliyer.  The  duty  to-day  is  about  $11  and  a  fraction  per  ton  at 
45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    So  that  the  difference  is  now  about  $2  a  ton. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  wire  rods  from 
$54  in  18a2-'83  to  $35  and  $36  in  1886  was  the  direct  result  of  the  partial 
but  steadily*  increasing  competition  of  the  home  mills.  The  tariff  on 
No.  5  rods  was  placed  as  low  as  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  in  def- 
erence to  the  wishes  of  some  representatives  from  the  West,  who  clam- 
ored for  cheap  fencing.  Now,  suppose  that  they  had  demanded  that  the 
daty  on  rods  be  absolutely  removed,  and  that  their  demands  had  been 
complied  with.  In  that  event  no  American  mills  could  have  been  built, 
for  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  (Germans  to  sell  rods  below 
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the  price  we  pay  for  the  steel  billets  from  which  they  are  made;  and  if 
no  American  mills  had  been  built,  German  rods  could  not  to-day  be 
purchased  for  less  than  $50  per  ton.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  an  opin- 
ion ;  but  that  it  is  well  grounded  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  course  of  the 
German  manufacturers  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  We  left  them 
selling  their  product  in  New  York  at  $35  and  $36  per  ton.  These  prices 
were  so  low  that  American  mills  could  not  compete ;  but  nufortanatdy 
for  our  German  friends,  there  was  little  or  no  profit  in  it  for  themselves. 
Within  the  last  year,  therefore,  seeing  that  they  had  the  market  well 
under  control,  they  resorted  to  the  monopolists'  favorite  scheme,  and 
organized  a  synclicate  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  price  of 
all  rods  shipped  to  this  country.  This  syndicate  comprises  every  man- 
ufacturer of  wire  rods  in  the  German  Empire,  and  is  most  complete  in 
its  organization.  No  individual  manufacturer  can  sell  any  rods  for 
export  to  the  United  States.  All  inquiries  are  referred  to  the  execative 
officer  of  the  ^^  pool,"  who  takes  the  orders  and  allots  to  each  mill  its 
proportion.  They  have  fixed  a  price  which  compels  the  American  pur- 
chaser to  pay  from  $40.50  to  $41.50  per  ton,  depending  on  ocean  freights 
(Uie  price  is  arbitrary  on  the  other  side),  just  low  enough  to  discourage 
the  erection  of  new  plants  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  bar  out  their 
Belgian  and  English  competitors,  but  hi^  enough  to  net  a  rich  profit 
to  the  German  manufacturer. 

It  requires  but  a  little  thought  to  discern  that  this  syndicate,  with 
even  a  slight  reduction  of  duty,  holds  the  power  to  absolutely  control 
the  price  of  rods  to  the  American  people,  and  to  advance  it  at  pleafinre. 
We  know  from  experience  that  when  the  duty  was  30  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, which  utterly  precluded  us  trom  manufacturing,  rods  were  held 
at  prices  ranging  from  $54  to  $65  per  ton.  We  also  know  that  within 
two  years  they  were  able  to  deliver  them  at  our  sea-board  at  $35  per 
ton  and  pay  45  per  cent.  duty.  The  price  of  their  raw  material  is  no 
higher  now  than  it  was  then.  If  anything,  it  is  a  little  lower.  Assum- 
ing, therefore,  that  they  were  then  selling  at  cost,  they  are  now  reaping 
an  average  profit  of  at  least  $5  per  ton.  In  other  words,  they  are 
taking  out  of  the  country  annually  nearly  $750,000  in  profits  alona 
Now,  suppose  that  the  dutj:  on  rods  is  reduced  even  slightly — say  to 
40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  will  enable  this  syndicate,  with  its  thor- 
ough organization,  enormous  capital,  and  almost  unlimited  capacity,  to 
put  rods  into  our  market  at  a  price  so  low  that  American  competition 
is  out  of  the  question.  They  could  well  afford  to  sell  their  product  at 
absolute  cost,  or  even  at  a  slight  loss,  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  if  by 
so  doing  they  could  close  up  our  rod  mills,  and  either  bankrupt  our 
manufacturers  or  compel  them  to  turn  their  machinery  to  other  uses; 
and  once  our  mills  are  closed,  this  German  trust  would  be  at  liberty  to 
fix  our  prices,  and  we  could  do  nothing  but  make  wry  faces  and  settle 
at  whatever  terms  it  might  please  them  to  dictate.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  better  example  of  shortsightedness — not  to  call  it  imbecility — than  an 
American  wire  manufacturer  who  i)refers  to  depend  for  his  supply  on 
this  German  despotism,  rather  than  trust  to  American  enterprise,  forti- 
fied by  generous  legislation,  to  build  mills  sufficient  for  his  wants. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  an  undue  advance  would  cause  the  home 
mills  to  start  once  more,  and  that  the  fear  of  this  would  prevent  extortion 
on  part  of  foreign  makers.  While  this  argument  is  plausible,  it  is  not 
sound.  The  construction  of  a  modern  rod  mill  involves  a  large  outlay 
of  capital,  and  its  successful  o]>eration  requires  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  highest  class  of  skilled  workmen.  The  owners  of  such 
plants  can  not  allow  them  to  i-emaiu  idle^  and  when  once  they  see  that 
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they  are  distanced  by  their  foreign  competitors  they  will  remodel  their 
plants  to  suit  other  and  more  profitable  lines  of  manu&otare.  Our  rod 
mill  stands  us  an  actual  cost  of  $176,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  capacity  per  annum  f 

Mr.  Oliver.  Our  capacity  per  annum  is  about  25,000  tons.  When  we 
built  originally  we  did  not  expect  to  produce  more  than  15,000,  tad 
would  have  been  well  satisfied  with  that,  but  it  has  largely  exceeded 
our  expectations.    New  improvements  have  been  made  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  your  products  entirely  f 

Mr.  Oliver.  Entirely,  and  we  have  to  buy  at  least  5,000  tons  a  year 
from  other  sources. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  sources) 

Mr.  Oliver.  Up  to  this  year  we  had  been  buying  them  abroad  ex- 
clusively, but  this  year  we  have  suceeeded  so  far  in  buying  them  from 
American  mills^ — from  what  these  gentlemen  term  our  competitors.  That 
luakes  no  difference,  though,  for  U  they  sell  to  us  at  fair  prices  we  will 
buy  from  them. 

Senator  Harris.  What  was  your  product  during  the  last  business 
season? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  it  amounted  to  about  28,000  tons ;  but  the  prod- 
uct of  our  rod  mill  was  only  17,000  tons  last  year. 

Senator^  Harris.  What  was  the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  material  as 
(X^m  pared  with  the  entire  costf 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  steel  billets  out  of  which  we  made  our  rods  last 
year  averaged  us  $31.72  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  your  own  billets  f 

Mr.  Oliver.  No,  sir;  we  buy  them. 

Senator  Harris.  What  percentage  is  the  cost  of  the  material  to  the 
eutire  cost  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Oliver.  About  as  3  is  to  4 ;  that  is,  our  rods  cost  us  last  year 
a  boat  $40  a  ton,  and  the  average  price  of  our  billets  for  the  whole  year 
was  $31.72. 

Senator  Harris.  About  three-fourths  of  the  cost,  then,  is  for  ma- 
terial! 

Mr.  Oltvbr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  What  percentage  is  labor  of  the  cost  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  labor  would  run  just  about  half  of  the  difference. 

Senator  Harris.  About  one-eighth  then  f 

Mr.  Oliver.  About  one-eighth;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  About  one-eighth  of  the  cost  of  the  rod  is  labor  on 
tbe  rod? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Labor  on  the  rod  alone. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  h^ve  to  count  the  cost  of  the  labor  on  the 
billets  also. 

Senator  Harris.  I  want  the  cost  of  the  rod  man's  raw  material  and 
tbe  rod  man's  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Aldrich.  This  particular  rod  man? 

Senator  Harris.  Tes;  this  particular  man  I  am  talking  to. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Of  course,  we  claim  that  with  the  control  of  this  industry 
ill  America,  we  not  only  give  employment  to  a  large  amount  of  labor 
ourselves,  but  that  at  least  ten — and  1  am  within  the  mark — at  least 
teu  men  in  other  departments  are  employed  jn  getting  that  material 
ready  for  us  to  every  one  that  we  employ,  all  of  whom  are  employed  in 
tbi.<(  country. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  other  one-eightili  t    One-eighth  of  the 
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cost  being  labor,  and  three-foorths  of  tlie  cost  being  material ;  is  thA 
other  one-eighth  interest  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  plant  f   . 

Mr.  Oliver.  No  ;  not  so  much  that  as  maintenance  and  waste.  The 
waste  is  something  enormous  in  this  business,  on  account  of  the  very 
heavy  reduction  that  is  made.  We  reduce  from  a  4-iQch  square  billet  in 
a  minute  and  a  half  to  a  No.  5  rod,  the  size  of  that  large  sample  that 
you  have  there. 

Senator  HisoocK.  I  would  like  you.  as  far  as  you  can,  to  classify 
and  divide  the  eighth  and  show  what  that  is  made  up  of? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  can  send  the  committee  a  statement  from  our  books, 
showing  exactly  what  it  consisted  of  last  year ;  but  at  a  rough  ga^  I 
would  say  about  one-third  of  that  eighth — ^perhaps  not  so  much  as  one. 
third — would  be  waste ;  and  there  is  a  small  percentage  for  interest 
on  ID  vestment,  and  the  maintenance  would  swallow  up  most  of  the  r^tr 
It  is  very  rapid-running  machinery,  with  very  large  engines,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  is  great. 

Senator  Harris.  Under  the  name  of  maintenance  you  mean  weat 
and  tear. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  you  send 
from  your  books  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  other  items  of  cost 
which  enter  into  the  question. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  your  rod  mill  separate  from  yoor  wire 
mills  on  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  a  separate  department. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  can  easily  ascertain  ! 

Mr.  Oliver.  We  know  what  everything  costs. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Wolff  stated  that  the  profit  in  making  these 
goods  is  such  that  although  you  might  lose  on  your  mxe  products,  yet 
you  w6uld  be  able  by  the  prodt  on  the  rods  to  make  a  general  profit 
where  you  had  a  rod  mill  and  a  wire  mill.  I  wish  you  would  explain 
that  a  little  for  us. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  can  only  explain  that  by  saying  that  the  more  depart* 
ments  a  manufacturer  has  the  more  likelihood  he  has  of  getting  ahead  of 
his  competitors.  The  man  who  makes  wire  alone,  of  course  must  depend 
on  his  own  profits  from  that  source.  The  man  who  makes  rods  and  wire, 
as  we  do,  will  have  two  departments  to  divide  his  profit  between,  and 
if  he  is  satisfied  to  cut  it  down  he  would  naturally  and  undoubtedly  be 
entitled  to  some  advantage  in  the  trade.  That  is  our  position.  Now, 
suppose  we  go  a  little  further  and  compare  our  position  with  that  of  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company.  They  not  only  do  that  but  they  make  their 
pig-iron. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  billets  ! 

Mr.  Oliver.  Not  only  do  they  make  their  pig-iron  but  they  make 
their  billets  and  their  steel,  and  they  own  their  iron  mines  and  coal 
mines.  I  have  just  as  much  right  to  come  in  here  and  complain  and  ask 
for  legislation  against  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  and  in  our  favofr  as 
these  gentlemen  have  to  make  the  plea  that  they  have  made  to-ds^. 

Senator  Harris.  If  I  understand  your  statement  as  to  the  percentage 
of  cost  of  labor  it  amounts  to  about  12^  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
product. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Harris.  The  steel  rod  is  now  protected  by  an  ad  valofes 
doty  of  45  per  cent;,  is  it  noti 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Harris.  And  12^  per  cent,  not  only  pays  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  labor  in  this  conntry  and  Europe,  but  it  pays  the  whole 
cost  of  labor  in  the  production  of  the  steel  rods. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir;*  but  remember  that  this  46  per  cent,  duty, 
which  amounts  to-day  to,  say,  $11  a  ton,  is  not  all  legitimately  chargeable 
to  the  rodd.  Only  the  difference  between  the  duty  on  the  rod  and  the 
duty  on  the  billets  is  properly  chargeable. 

The  Chairman.  The  billet  also  pays  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  billet  also  pays  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Harris.  When  you  aggregate  the  cost  of  your  material  you 
pat  it  down  at  what  it  costs  you  T 

Mr.,  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Even  if  it  contains  45  per  cent,  protection  on  the 
billets  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  Now,  the  laborer  in  producing  the  billets  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  45  per  cent,  that  is  levied  on  the  importation  of  the 
billets! 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  So  that  when  we  come  to  the  amount  of  cost  of 
your  product  your  material  is  accounted  for  in  this  three  fourths,  cov- 
ering the  45  per  cent,  and  everything  else  entering  into  the  material, 
your  labor  amounting  to  12^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  labor  on  the  rods. 

Senator  Harris.  But  the  labor  that  enters  into  the  billets,  l^ou 
have  already  paid  for  that  labor  when  you  bought  the  billets,  for  you 
bought  it  with  the  45  per  cent,  protection  on. 

The  Chairman.  Take  rolled  wire  and  draw  it  out  to  No.  9,  and  then 
take  rolled  No.  9;  which  is  the  more  valuable f 

Mr.  Oliver.  Drawn  wire  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  is  exact. 
If  you  will  look  at  these  samples  under  a  glass,  you  will  see  the  differ- 
ence. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  what  is  the  motive  for 
rolling  Nos.  5  and  9f  You  can  take  a  rolled  rod  No.  5  and  draw  it  out 
to  No.  9.  Is  rolling  cheaper  than  drawing  f  That  is  what  I  want  to 
get. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  on  the  supposition  that  rolling  is  chea|)er;  and  I 
presume,  if  it  can  be  successfully  done  and  the  product  kept  up,  it  is 
cheaper.  We  have  never  tried  it  so  far.  The  real  reason,  however,  for 
the  present  extensive  use  of  small  rods,  is  on  account  of  their  coming 
ijD  at  a  lower  duty  than  the  law  imposes  on  No.  5. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Are  there  not  other  advantages  in  favor  of  wire,  so  that 
rods  could  not  be  substituted  for  wireT 

Senator  Beck.  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  are  interrupting  Mr.  Oliver. 

Mr.  Oliver.  1  am  very  glad  to  be  interrupted,  for  I  am  here  to  give 
information. 

After  the  rod  mills  are  once  dismantled  or  turned  to  other  uses, 
the  manufacturers  can  not  return  to  rod  rolling  even  in  case  of  an 
advance,  for  experience  will  have  taught  them  that  the  foreign  syn- 
dicate can  and  will  reduce  the  price  as  soon  as  they  see  the  slightest 
sign  of  American  competition.  In  any  event,  no  one  will  be  so  fool- 
liardy  as  to  invest  in  new  plants  under  such  circumstances.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  syndicate  or  "trust"  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  and 
if  any  person  doubts  it,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  proofs,  not  only  of 
its  existence,  but  of  its  absolute  control  of  all  Gern\an  rods  exported 
po  the  United  States;  and  I  think  I  will  say  that  I  would  like  you  to  es;- 

9  TAIt 
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amine  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  protesting^  on  that  iK>iDtf  becanae 
they  know  it  as  well  as  we  do,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  very  glad  to 
furnish  the  information  to  you. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  bat  a  sober,  tmtlrfal  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  this  great  industry  as  it  exists  to-day.  There  has  lately  been 
developed  among  our  people  a  hatred  of  combinations  and  **  trosts,'' 
formed  to  control  the  price  of  articles  of  universal  consumption.  This 
feeling  is  both  natural  and  reasonable.  It  has  heretofore,  however, 
been  directed  exclusively  against  combinations  among  oar  own  people. 
The  advocates  of  reduced  duties,  or  of  no  duties  at  all,  have  openly  and 
persistently  charged  that  these  trusts  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  protect- 
ive policy ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
that  without  protection  such  combinations  would  be  impossible.  We 
are  here  confronted  by  a  trust  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection — a 
"  pool  ^  of  foreign  ifianufacturers,  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  great  American  public  to  pay  a  higher  than  the  natand 
price  for  an  article  they  are  enabled  to  supply  to  us  only  by  reason 
of  inadequate  protection.  We  ask  the  American  Congress  to  set  the 
seal  of  its  condemnation  upon' foreign  as  well  as  home  trusts,  and  pro- 
tect the  people  from  such  unrighteous  combinations  wherever  they  ex- 
ist— and  we  promise  you  that,  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  a 
bill  guarantying  us  reasonable  protection,  we  will  be  able  to  sapply 
the  demands  of  the  country  with  rods  at  not  exceeding  the  prices  now 
prevailing,  and  we  believe  that  with  the  ingenuity  and  skill  that  are 
being  daily  devdoped  in  this  growing  industry,  we  will  before  long  he 
able  to  furnish  them  cheaper  than  they  have  ever  before  been  sold  io 
this  country. 

The  consumer  certainly  has  no  right  to  complain  that  his  wire  is 
costing  too  much  under  existing  conditions.  Barbed  wire,  which  fire 
years  ago  (with  rods  coming  in  at  30  per  cent,  duty)  wa8  worth  8 
cents  per  pound,  is  to-day  selling  as  low  as  2}  cents  per  pound  at 
the  factory.  Allowing  half  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  middle-men's 
profits  and  freights  (a  very  liberal  estimate)  the  price  to  the  consumd* 
would  be  3J  cents  per  pound.  At  this  price  it  would  cost  just  $90.72, 
or  a  little  over  56  cents  an  acre,  to  fence  a  farm  of  160  acres  with  barbed 
wire  four  strands  high.  Wire  nails  are  sold  at  $2.30  per  keg  at  the 
factory,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  rods  in  1882.  These  two  articles 
form  the  great  outlet  for  the  wire  rods  that  are  manufactured  and 
imported  into  this  country — barbed- wire  fence  and  wire  nailn.  No  better 
evidence  is  required  of  the  fact  that  protection  cheapens  the  protected 
article  than  the  constant  reduction  in  the  price  of  wire  and  wire  rods 
since  1883  in  the  face  of  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

This  industry  has  a  special  claim  on  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  direct  and  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  tariff  act  of  1883.  Prior  to  that  time,  on  account  of  tlie 
low  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  wire-rod  manufacture  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  lost  art  in  the  United  States.  The  present  mills,  with  their 
275,000  tons  of  product  and  over  $1,000,000  of  investment,  were  for  the 
most  part  built  within  four  years  as  the  direct  result  of  the  increased 
duties  provided  for  by  that  act.  We  are  not  in  the  position  of  old*  and 
well  established  industries.  We  have  scarcely  had  time  to  learn  even 
the  alphabet  of  our  business.  Eelying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  have  spent  our  money  and  exhausted  our  skill  to  develop  this 
important  line  of  manufacture.  The  fact  that  the  imports  of  last  year 
amounted  to  149,000  tons  proves  that  we  have  no  monopoly,  and  that 
present  duty  is  inadequate,  or  at  least  not  too  high.  It  would,  therefore, 
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be  aD  act  of  the  grossest  injustice  for  Congress  to  throttle  the  child 
which  was  called  into  being  but  yesterday  by  its  last-recorded  utterance 
in  the  way  of  tariff  legislation,  and  which,  if  let  alone  for  a  few  years 
more,  will  be  able  to  fight  its  own  way,  independent  of  Congressional 
aissistauce  and  in  spite  of  foreign  competition. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  which  we  would  like  you  to  place  on  our 
product  in  the  event  of  new  legislation,  we  would  say  that  the  duty  of 
Hix-teuths  of  a  cent  per  pound  fixed  by  the  act  of  1883  was  greatly  be- 
low what  was  placed  on  other  articles  in  the  iron  and  steel  schedule 
iuvolving  an  equalaniount  of  labor  in  their  production.  The  rate  rec- 
ommended by  the  Tariff  Commission,  1  cent  per  pound,  was  fair  and^ 
right  as  compared  with  other  articles  of  a  like  nature.  We  are,  at  the 
same  time,  aware  that  a  prejudice  exists  against  anything  that  looks 
like  an  advance,  and  while  we  think  it  would  be  fair  and  right  to 
place  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  wire  rods,  aud  then  reduce  it 
io  the  same  proportion  that  other  articles  are  reduced,  we  are  satisfied 
to  retain  the  position  in  which  we  were  placed  by  the  last  act  of  Con- 


I  am  instructed,  therefore,  by  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers 
here  present  to  request  you  to  continue  the  duty  of  six-tentbs  of  1 
cent  per  pound  on  wire  rods  of  all  sizes,  but  to  earnestly  and  vigorously 
protest  ^against  anything  less,  as  not  only  destructive  to  our  iudustry, 
bat  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  interests  of  consuniers. 

We  have  drawn  up  a  schedule  to  cover  both  wire  rods  aud  wire,  and 
we  suggest  that  on  the  latter  article  there  be  an  average  reduction  of 
$5  a  ton,  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  in  the  rate  of  duty.  We  are 
constantly  improving  our  methods  of  manufacture,  and.  we  think  that  it 
is  graceful  on  our  part  where  we  can  concede  any  thing  of  this  sort  to 
volantarily  do  it. 

Senator  Beck.  You  said  just  now,  Mr.  Oliver,  that  the  act  of  1883 
placed  a  much  lower  duty  upon  these  rods  than  it  did  upon  many  Other 
articles  of  iron  and  steel  of  the  same  general  character. 
Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  Have  you  made  up  any  comparative  list  of  them  ! 
Mr.  Olfveb.  I  will  state  as  an  example  round  iron  in  coils,  chain 
iron.  It  is  a  wire  rod  in  every  respec^  except  that  it  is  made  out  of  iron 
instead  of  steel  and  is  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  into 
chains  instead  of  wire;  that  pays  a  duty  of  1.2  cents  a  pound.  The 
^wire  rods  from  the  inception  of  the  wire  industry  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  by  legislation  and  by  Treasury  Department  rulings.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  further  questions. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Mr.  Harris  asked  you  a  question  about  percent- 
Skge  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  wire,  confining  himself  to  the  process  of 
i-olling  a  wire  rod  from  the  billet.  Now  can  you  give  any  estimate  of 
t;he  total  percentage  of  labor  in  the  cost  of  a  wire  rod? 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  I  would  not  like  to  venture  on  that  because  I  am  not 
^ngsk^ed  in  the  manuacture  of  steel  or  steel  billets,  and  it  would  be 
mere  guess-work. 

The  Chaibman.  Taking  everything  into  consideration. 
Mr.  Oliveb.  Taking  eyerything  from  the  iron. 
Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Hewitt  estimates,  after  a  very  careful  ex- 
a^mination^  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  labor. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  think  I  have  seen  a  statement  in  the  Iron  aud  Steel 
l^alletia  that  the  total  cost  of  making  the  billet  was  $3.25  a  touv  that  iS| 
Ejrom  pig-iron. 
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Seuator  Aldbioh.  We  are  not  discussing  that  question  just  now, 
Mr.  Wolff. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Oliver,  have  you  stated  just  what  you  want  in 
this  tariff!    I  was  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  handing  to  the 
committee  the  sketch  of  my  remarks  and  the  schedule  attached  to  it, 
and  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  attention  you  have  given  to  me. 

Following  is  the  paper  referred  to,  attached  to  Mr.  Oliver's  statemeDt: 

To  the  Senate  Committee  of  Finance^  as  1o  House  Bill  9051 : 

One  of  the  objects  of  bill  9051  is  to  "simplify  the  laws."  No  reference  in  thia  bill 
is  made  to  **  wire  rods  "  finer  than  No.  5  wire  gauge. 

The  present  law  \i'd»  occasioned  a  great  amount  of  perplexity  both  to  the  castonu 
authorities  and  importers.  Section  IdO  of  the  present  law  tixes  a  duty  of  aix-tenths 
of  a  cent  a  pound  upon  wire  rods  not  lighter  than  No.  5  wire  gauge,  and  makes  zw 
definite  rate  for  rods  lighter  than  No.  5  gauge,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  almost  all 
rods  imported  are  lighter  thau  No.  5  gauge. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  after  line  1B6,  in  House  bill  9051,  there  be  added  th«te 
words : 

"Iron  or  steel  rivet,  screw,  nail,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  wire  rods,  -wheOi^ 
round,  oval,  fiat,  square,  or  any  other  shape,  in  coils,  of  any  gauge,  six-tentbfl  of  % 
cent  per  pound." 

As  to  iron  and  steel  wire  we  request  that  lines  277,  278,  279,  280,  and  281  of  Houe 
bill  9051  be  stricken  out  and  the  following  words  be  substituted: 

"  Iron  or  st^eel  wire  No.  5  gauge  and  larger  and  not  smaller  thau  No.  10  wire  gaagt, 
1^  cents  per  pound;  smaller  than  No.  10  and  not  smaller  than  No.  16  wire  gauge.  If 
ceuU  per  pound;  smaller  than  No.  16  and  not  smaller  than  No.  26  wire  gange, 2^ 
cents  per  pound ;  smaller  than  No.  26  wire  gauge,  3  cents  per  pound. 

"Iron  or  steel  wire,  whether  round,  square,  oval,  flat,  or  any  other  shape.  Tallied 
above  5  cents  per  pound,  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  above  rates  of  duty,  25  per  centas 
ad  valorem:  Prodded^  That  iron  or  steei  wire  covered  with  cotton,  ailk,  or  otlwr 
material,  and  wire  commonly  known  as  crinoline,  corset,  and  hat  wire,  Rhall  pay  a 
duty  of  four  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates:  And  pr€fvided  fmrAtr, 
That  no  article  made  from  iron  or  steel  wire,  or  of  which  iron  or  steel  wire  ia  a  ooib- 
poneut  part  of  chief  value,  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  the  iron  or  isteel  wiit 
from  which  it  is  made  either  wholly  or  in  part:  And  provided  further^  That  iron  « 
ste^l  wire  cloths,  and  iron  or  steel  wire  nettings,  made  in  meshes  of  any  form,  shaT 
pay  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  that  imposed  on  iron  or  steel  wire  of  the  same  gauge, 
and  2  cents  per  pound  in  addition  thereto.  .There  shall  be  paid  on  galvanised  o; 
tinned  iron  or  steel  wire  (except  fence)  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per  pound  in  addi> 
tion  to  the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.  On  iron  rope  and  wm 
strand,  one  cent  per  |iound  in  addition  to  the  rates  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it 
is  made.  On  steel-wire  rope  and  wire  strand  two  cents  per  pound  in  additioa  to  tfat 
rates  imposed  on  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made.'' 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  question  Senator  Harris  asked  you  had  in  it 
this  sugirestion,  that  in  the  making  of  your  wire,  taking  your  raw  ma- 
terial as  you  started  with  it,  that  was  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  yoor 
wire,  and  the  labor  was  one-eighth  of  the  cost. 

Mj.  Oliver.  About  half  of  the  cost  of  turning  the  billet  into  wire. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Which  would  be  about  11  per  cent.T 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Then  he  started  with  the  cost  of  your  raw  mate- 
rial, that  you  had  a  protective  duty  on  that  product,  that  being  45  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  I  think,  as  he  stated  it,  to  protect  the  11  peroeA 
labor  which  was  expended  in  that  raw  material. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  was  Senator  Harris's  theory.  My  theory  is  that 
in  order  to  protect  that  labor  we  have  45  per  cent,  of  the  differeooe  ie 
cost  abroad  between  a  billet  and  rod.  A  billet,  I  believe,  is  brought  ii 
to-day  at  something  like  $8  a  ton  duty,  while  the  rod  pays  somethiair 
over  $11  a  ton;  there  is,  therefore,  a  difference  of  $3,  perhaps  a  small 
protection  one  way  above  or  below  in  duty  which  is  paid.in  the  rod.  So 
that  we  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  $3  a  ton.    We  pay  more  ttum  #9 
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• 
a  ton  over  what  is  paid  in  Oeftnany.    The  Germans  get  tbeir  labor  for 
less  than  one-third  of  what  we  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Per  ton  or  per  day  T   Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Olivee.  Per  ton  or  per  day,  either  way.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say 
that  there  is  a  full  |3  difference. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  that  one  process  f 

Mr.  Olfveb.  In  that  one  process.  In  other  words,  we  pay  more 
than  the  duty  on  the  article  in  labor  alone.  I  have  not  the  statistics 
here,  but  I  feel  certain  I  am  right. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  making  rods  in  your 
mill  last  year  was  something  over  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Oltveb.  About  $40  a  ton. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Mr.  Wolff  did  not  give  his  authority,  but  he 
stated  on  some  authority  that  they,  could  be  made  for  $36. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Some  gentlemen  have  some  figures  here. 

Mr.  Olfveb.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Wolff*  and  the  other  gentlemen 
have  figured  out  to  their  own  complete  satisfaction  that  rods  can  be 
made  tor  $35  a  ton ;  but  when  they  come  to  work  with  steel  instead  ot 
lead  pencils  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  think  the  price  you  have  named  is  the  lowest 
price  they  can  be  made  for. 

Mr.  Olfveb.  It  can  be  made  something  lower  than  that  now,  I  say 
frankly,  because  billets  are  to-day  abnormally  low,  while  imported  rods 
are  artificially  high. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Please  itemize  those  things  and  send  the  state- 
ment to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  wire 
rods  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  cessation  in  demand  lor  steel  rails 
has  made  billets  extremely  low,  as  low  as  84  a  ton  below  the  average, 
perhaps ;  and  at  the  same  time  our  German  friends,  in  organizing  tbe 
(KM)],  h^ve  kept  German  rods  artificially  high,  and,  as  that  was  what 
we  had  to  compete  with  before,  we  are  making  very  much  better  profits 
than  we  ever  thought  of  making,  better  than  we  expected.  But  I  will 
say  this,  that  the  American  rods  that  can  be  spared  are  sold  to-day 
cheaper  than  the  German  rods.  I  bought  some  rods  for  my  own  use 
from  Mr.  Chisolm,  of  Cleveland,  not  two  weeks  ago,  and  they  cost  me 
$1.50  a  ton  less  than  I  could  buy  German  rods  for,  and  at  the  same  time 
paid  Mr.  Chisolm  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  Chisolm.  And  we  have  got  some  more  for  sale. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  The  Joliet  Steel  Company  is  putting  up  a  plant  to  sup- 
ply all  the  Joliet  factories,  and  they  will  be  able  to  and  can  now  quote 
rates  at  a  lower  price  than  the  Joliet  factories  are  able  to  bring  im- 
ported rods  in  for. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Did  you  make  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  rolling 
rods  from  billets  T 

Mr.  Oliveb.  I  stated  in  general  figures. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  were  your  general  figures  ! 

Mr.  Oliveb.  About  $9  a  ton.  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Stirling,  of  the 
Joliet  Steel  Company,  has  a  few  remarks  to  submit  upon  an  entirely 
different  line  from  mine. 

The  Chaibkan.  You  stated  that  owing  to  the  small  demand  for  steel 
rails  the  prices  of  billets  are  depressed. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  I  have  never  in  my  connection  with  the  business  known 
them  to  be  as  cheap  as  they  are  now  by  a^dollar. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  not  that  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  where  your 
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raw  material  oonBists  of  somebody  else's  finished  material  the  prices  will 
naturally  fluctuate  T  ^ 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  Naturally,  yes,  sir. 

The  t)HATOMAN.  For  instance,  Mr.  Wolff  says  that  steel  rods  can  be 
made  for  $35  a  ton,  while  you  say  that  it  costs  you  about  $40. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Last  year  it  was  something  like  that.     - 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  the  cost  to  you  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  price  of  billets  t 

Mr.  Olivbb.  Altogether.  The  other  items  are  practically  fixed,  bat 
billets  fluctuate. 

Senator  Beok.  I  believe  you  made  another  statement  awhile  ago, 
which  I  made  a  note  of,  that  in  making  wire,  for  which  yoa  have  a 
demand,  you  use  about  5,000  tons,  if  I  understood  you,  of  rods  in  excess 
of  the  rods  that  you  yourself  produce. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  from  6,000  to  10,000. 

Senator  Beok.  And  that  you  have  practically  purchased  abroad  that 
excess  of  rods  beyond  your  own  production  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Senator  Beck.  That  is,  of  course  you  did  that  because  it  wa«  cheaper 
to  do  it  in  that  way  than  it  was  to  buy  from  the  home  producerst 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes;  but  up  to  this  time  we  could  not  get  them  at  home; 
they  were  not  an  article  of  commerce  in  America  at  all,  but  have  been 
gradually  growing  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  new  mills^  and  tte 
fact  that  people  who  own  wire  mills  would  build  a  rod  mill  which  would 
have  a  greater  capacity  than  they  could  use  themselves,  and  then  they 
would  sell  us  their  excess. 

Senator  Beok.  Up  to  this  year,  before  this  increase  of  plants,  it  was 
cheaper  to  pay  the  average  price  with  the  duty  added  for  the  rods  yon 
needed  than  to  buy  at  the  home  price  from  the  home  producers  t 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wolff.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Oliver  some  questions  in  regard  to  my 
statement  f 

The  Chairman.  Later  on. 

Senator  Beok.  You  can  write  out  what  you  have  to  say,  because  we 
will  never  get  through  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Wolff.  If  I  am  allowed  to  submit  it  in  writing  it  will  do  jost 
as  well. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Perhaps  where  the 
others  are  present  now  and  would  not  be  present  when  your  writing  is 
submitted,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  s^y  what  you  have  to  say  nov 
in  their  presence.    We  will  give  you  a  chance  by  and  by. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  a  chance  hereafter. 

Mr.  Wolff.  All  right. 


[OliTer  ^  Roberts  Wire  Company,  limited ;  general  offloe,  801  Bingluun  etreet,  Plttabttigk.) 

Junk  30,  lt«& 

Bear  Sir  :  At  the  hearing  granted  by  yoar  committee  to  the  wire-rod  maonfiMt^ 
nrem  about  two  weeks  ago  some  of  the  maDufactarera  promised  to  send  to  the  cob- 
mitteo  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  mauafactariog  wire  roioH  last  year.  I  beg  to  iziel«*» 
these  statements  and  trast  they  will  be  of  some  service  to  the  members  of  the  eon- 
mittee. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Georgb  T.  Outks. 

Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison, 

finance  CommxiXet^  V-mUA  States  Senate,  Waehingtonf  Z>.  C. 
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Co$iqf  making  9teel  wire  rods  in  1887  hyikeH,  P.  Nail  Campanyf  ClepeUmdf  Ohio, 

Liaborin  and  around  rod  mill «...  $4.53 

Material  for  sopplies,  repairs,  coal,  and  water 2.57 

General  expen se — travel ing,  office,  taxes,  and  insurance 60 

Waste,  less  valoeof  scrap 1.75 

Interest  on  plant 50 

total  cost 9.95 

The  item  **  material  for  supplies,^'  etc.^  is  practically  mostly  labor  which  is  put  on  by 
other  parties.  The  ''general  expense"  item  is  principally  expenses  paid  for  trayeling, 
which  is  labor.  I  believe  the  actnal  labor  m  making  a  ton  of  rods  from  billets 
amounts  to  at  least  $7.50,  for  what  is  coal  or  iron  worth  without  the  labor  put  on 
them  f    Nothing. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  P.  Nail  Company, 

S.  H.  GmsHOiJC,  PretidoHt, 


Statement  of  Braddock  Wire  Companies  {Banhin^  Allegheny  Connty,  Pa,)  ooat  of  nuln^faot' 
uring  No.  5  steel  wire  rode  from  i-inoh  equare  hilUte,  June  1, 1887,  to  June  1, 1888. 

OroMUm. 

Labor  rolling  account $4.23 

Wear  and  tear 75 

Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  investment,  on  basis  of  20,000  tons  output  per  annum. .      .  47 

Expense  account 95 

Fael  and  supplies 85 

Baaing  steel  at  $30  per  ton  not,  ftumace  and  rolling  waste  at  8  per  cent 2. 61 

Total  cost  of  producing  No.  5  wire  rods 9.86 

Braddock  Wire  CoMPANr, 

W.  H.  BOWE,  Secretary  and  Treaenrer, 


SUttement  of  Oliver  4'  Boberte  Wire  Company,  limiiedf  Pittehurghf  Pa, — Coet^mani^faotr 
uring  No,  5  wire  rode  during  thefteoal  year  ending  January  31,  18^. 

Per  ton. 

Labor  and  superintendence $4.16 

Waste  (after  deducting  returns  fh>m  scrap,  etc.) 2.49 

Main  ten  aiice,  supplies,  and  fuel 1.05 

Taxes  and  interest 85 

a54 
ATeragecoet  of  billets  (4  inches  square) j^ 31.72 

Cost  of  rods 40.26 


Caet  of  man^facturing  wire  rode  at  the  rod  mill  of  Gauiier  Steel  D^Hurtment  C,  I,  C^ 

November  1,  1886,  to  November  1, 1887. 

Billets  consumed,  8,610  gross  tons,  at  an  average  price  of  $33.65  per  gross 

ton $289,862.51 

Operating $37,47a67 

Maintenance 11,834.09 

49,312.76 

Total  cost 339,175.28 

Leas  value  of  scrap 2,522.11 

Net  cost 336,653.17 

Total  product,  7,960  gross  tons.    Average  cost,  $42.29  per  gross  ton. 
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PrrrsBURGB,  Jwm^,  1888. 

Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  please  find  statement  showing  cost  of  rods  dnring  the  , 
1887,  and  I  tmst  that  it  will  do  the  Senate  committee  some  ^^ood.  I  did  not  so  into 
details,  as  our  costs  are  made  ap  in  snch  a  shape  tiiat  it  might  conf  ose  the  Senate 
committee,  and  I  concluded  to  merely  give  them  the  gross  amount  without  any 
division. 

Tonrs,  truly, 

Hartman  Strbl  Co.,  Limitkd, 
John  G.  A.  Leishman,  Chainmau, 
Georgs  T.  Outer,  Esq.,  City. 

Statement  ehowing  oo$t  of  rode  made  at  The  Hartman  Steel  Company  Worke,  Bemwer  ^atU^ 

diMring  the  year  1887,  as  skoum  hy  their  books, 

January |4,9r7.01 

February -..-. 4, 166LflS 

March i 4,071,76 

April 4,367.5i 

May 4,380.S4 

June 4,900.^ 

July 4,337.17 

August : 4,  l&3.-n 

September 4,149.74 

October 4,172.66 

November 4,905^89 

December 3,970.19 

Average  cost  for  year,  $4,208.46. 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Allegheny f  $s : 

Before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  said  county,  came  J.  B.  He- 
Killips,  Jr.,  book-keeper  for  The  Hartman  Steel  Company,  limited,  who,  being  by  me 
duly  qualified  by  law,  did  depose  and  say  that  the  above  statement  is  correct. 

James  B.  McEUllips,  Jr. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  this  28th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1888. 
'  [SEAL.]  Homer  J.  Lindsay, 

Notary  Pmblie. 


• 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  R.  STIBLIirO, 

« 

Of  ChioagOt  treasurer  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Company, 

Mr.  SxiBLiNa.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemeD :  If  yoa  will  permit  me,  I 
would  like  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  one  point  made  by  Mr.  Wolff  in  his 
argument,  which  seems  to  be  an  exceptionally  weak  one,  bat  I  woaM 
like  to  give  it  the  attention  which  it  deserves  for  a  moment. 

He  claims,  on  behalf  of  tb^  consumers  of  wire  rods,  that  a  redaetton 
in  duties  should  be  allowed  because  they  are  not  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  United  States.  He  admits  at  the  same  time  a  bias 
against  American  manufacturers.  I  need  only  to  refer  you  to  the  figures 
in  regard  to  steel-rail  manufactures.  When  that  business  commenced 
under  a  protective  duty  they  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and  in  1887  and  1888  we  produced  more  steel  rails  in  the  United  Stales 
than  Great  Britain  did. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  to  this  committee  any  statement  that  can  not 
be  borne  out  by  the  facts  or  to  make  any  extravagant  claims,  bot  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  protection  is  not  given  to 
an  industry  in  this  country  in  order  to  encourage  it  and  bring  it  into 
life  the  condition  of  affairs  that  Mr.  Wolff  complains  of  can  not  but  con- 
tinue to  exist 

Mr.  Wolff  mentioned  the  question  of  quality,  and  in  referring  ts 
quality  spoke  of  tool  steel.  The  Joliet  Steel  Company  today  have  one 
of  the  largest  machine  shops  in  this  country  attached  to  a  fiftctoiy.  I 
can  not  definitely  say  how  many  men  we  employ,  but  I  Bfaonld  aay  be- 
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tween  100  and  150,  which  would  be  a  very  handsome  machine  establish- 
ment. I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  steel  tools 
yfe  use  in  that  shop  are  made  of  American  steel. 

I  am  the  bearer  of  a  petition,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  here- 
with, relating  to  the  question  of  a  reduction  or  any  change  in  the  ex- 
isting duties  on  wire  rods.  The  petitioners  received  only  very  brief 
DOtice  that  a  hearing  would  be  granted  to  parties  interested  in  this  in- 
dustry, otherwise  the  petition  would  have  been  more  complete  and  would 
have  borne  a  greater  number  of  names. 

I  not  only  represent  the  manufacturers  and  citizens  Of  Joliet,  who 
signed  the  petition — I  will  say  that  among  those  named  are  the  presi- 
dents of  two  wire  factories,  drawing  wire,  buying  rods,  themselves 
alone  drawing  about  15,000  tons  per  year — but  I  also  represent  the 
Joliet  Steel  Company,  manufacturers  of  Bessemer  steel,  who  are  now 
building  a  wire-rod  mill  capable  of  producing  25,000  to  30,000  tons  per 
annum,  all  of  which  will  be  for  sale  upon  the  general  market,  as  the 
company  are  not  manufacturers  of  finished  wire. 

Mr.  Wolff  possibly  was  not  aware  of  that  when  he  made  the  statement 
that  rods  could  not  be  bought  in  this  country  from  manufacturers  who 
were  not  making  wire.  We  have  already  offered  our  rods  and  have  been 
selling  them  to  the  drawers  of  wire  at  less  than  the  imported  price 
to-day. 
Mr.  Ghisolm.  I  will  sell  rods  to-day. 

Mr.  SxiBLiNa.  We  have  sold  our  rods  for  delivery,  part  of  them  in 
August,  part  of  them  in  September,  and  part  of  them  in  October,  and 
part  of  them  in  November.  If  any  buyer  will  correspond  with  our  house 
in  Chicago  we  will  make  a  price.  Our  mill  is  just  now  being  built,  and 
we  are  not  prepared  to  name  rates  for  delivery  nbw,  but  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  furnish  them  soon. 

Permit  me  briefly  to  review  the  position  of  this  industry : 
The  United  States  consumes  about  350,000  tons  of  wire'rods  per  year, 
requiring  about  420,000  tons  of  pig-iron  or  675,000  tons  of  iron  ore  to 
produce  them. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  laws  permitting  the  anomaly  of  a  more  ex- 
pensive, smaller-sized  wire  rod,  namely.  No.  6,  to  be  imported  at  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  than  the  larger  size.  No.  5,  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
wire  rods  in  the  United  States  has  been  retarded,  and  about  one-third 
of  the  amount  required  by  this  country  is  annually  imported.  ,  This 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  duty  was  adjusted  eqftitably  to  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  in  that  event  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
be  benefited  by  the  raising  of  the  additional  iron  ore,  coal,  limestone, 
etc.,  required  to  make  the  pig-iron  and  by  the  conversion  of  the  pig- 
iron  into  the  steel  necessary  to  manufacture  the  home  rods  to  supplant 
the  imported. 

Beducing  the  matter  to  a  merely  local  issue,  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  town  of  Joliet  and  the  surrounding  country  which  supplies  it  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  would  be  better  off  if  we  had  more  diversified 
steel  industries,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  we  are  at  present',  almost 
exclnsively  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  !  It  is  well  known  that 
railroad  building  in  the  United  States  fluctuates  very  widely,  hence  in 
some  years  our  mills  lie  partly  idle  and  our  men  must  submit  to  en- 
forced idleness  if  we  make  nothing  but  rails.  Such  has  been  the  case 
this  year,  when  in  spite  of  reductions  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
labor,  we  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  the  existing  low  price  of 
foreign  rails  imported  into  California  under  the  present  tariff.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  tons  of  foreign  rails  have  already  entered  California  this 
r,'  thereby  taking  the  place  of  the  product  of  a  large  American  mUl 
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for  one  month,  throwing  out  of  employment  for  that  period  not  lesn 
than  2,000  men  directly  employed  .in  the  steel  indnstry,  exclasive  ot  all 
those  indirectly  engaged  in  mining  iron  ore,  coal,  etc 

It  has  been  our  purpose  for  some  years  past  to  add  other  branches  to 
our  business,  and  only  the  uncertainties  of  tariff  legislation  and  the  lov 
price  of  imported  rods  debarr^  us  from  undertaking  tiie  mannfactrnt 
of  wire  rods  at  an  earlier  date. 

I  could  produce,  if  necessary,  the  papers  upon  which  oar  calcalations 
were  made,  and  the  whole  discussion  of  our  board  of  directors  in  regard 
to  supplying  the  steel  for  wire  manufactures,  and  we  absolutely  could 
not  see  that  we  could  live  at  tho^e  prices,  and  yet  since  that  time  maoT 
a  time  we  have  been  lying  idle  for  want  of  work  to  do. 

What  is  the  so-called  ^^raw  material"  of  the  rod  manufacturer T  Bil- 
lets or  small  blooms.  Can  he  procure  them  in  this  country  at  a  price  to 
enable  him  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  of  steel  wire  rods! 
Emphatically  no,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  manufacturer 
at  the  present  stage  of  development  and  at  the  present  rates  for  labor 
in  this  country  to  transport  the  varied  materials  required  in  the  maun* 
facture  of  steel  to  any  given  point,  and  there  produce  a  bloom  or  bilkt 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  abroad.  The  wii'e  rod  mannf  aei- 
urer,  therefore,  pays  for  his  raw  material  a  much  higher  price  than  bis 
foreign  rival,  and  the  necessary  waste  incurred  in  the  manufactnre  of 
the  finished  product  costs  the  wire  rod  manufacturer  the  high  price  of 
the  initial  process,  namely^  billets,  and  in  addition  he  has  to  pay  very 
much  higher  wages  in  the  rod  mill  than  those  paid  by  the  German  or 
English  manufacturer. 

It  may  be  said  that  American  ingenuity  and  the  greater  prodnctivf 
capacity  of  the  American  workmen  counteract  the  drawbacks  that  I 
have  named,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  only  the  developments  of 
American  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the  processes  of  our  rod  mills  sod 
the  cheapening  of  the  costs  of  manufacturing  steel  in  recent  years  that 
have  made  it  possible  to  successfully  embark  in  the  manufactnre  of  rods 
under  the  present  rates  of  duty;  at  no  lower  rate  of  duty  woald  the 
business  be  possible. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  wire  manufacturers  who  have  no  rod  mill  of 
their  own,  that  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  wire  man- 
ufacturers who  make  their  own  rods.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
claimed  that  the  rod  manufacturers  who  do  not  convert  and  roll  their 
own  dteel  are  unable^ fairly  to  compete  with  those  who  do.  This  arga- 
ment  might  even  be  carried  back  to  the  ownership  of  a  blast  fomaee 
and  an  iron  ore  mine.  Is  that,  however,  a  sufficient  plea  for  handing 
over  the  market  of  the  United  States  to  the  foreigners?  Would  the 
wire  manufacturer  have  any  good  reason  to  expect  thatif  onr  rod  milfe 
be  closed  or  no  further  extensions  be  made,  that  the  German  mannfMt- 
urer,  having  the  market  of  the  United  States  at  his  command,  would 
reduce  his  price,  or  even  continue  to  sell  at  the  existing  rates  ?  If  hfi^- 
tory  is  of  any  value,  such  an  expectation  is  undoubtedly  a  snare.  What 
is  it  save  home  competition  tbat  has  reduced  the  selling  price  of  iron 
and  steel  rails,  sheet  steel,  nails,  and  merchant  steel  of  all  kinds  belov 
prices  ever  touched  before  in  this  country  T 

It  has  also  been  claimed  by  interested  parties,  namely,  importers  or 
agents  of  foreign  firms,  that  Basic  steel  rods  I^o.  6  are  neces^^ary  to  tixr 
well-being  of  American  wire  manufacturers  and  can  not  be  prodoced  is 
this  country.  It  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  reply  to  this  argument  thai 
upwards  of  200,000  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  wire  rods  have  b^en  success- 
fully x>roduced  and  made  into  wire  in  the  year  1887  in  the  United  States* 
without  any  complaint  arising  as  to  quality  of  the  article  mannfiaotured 
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It  18  not  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  tables  of  comparative 
wages  paid  here  and  abroad,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  already  an  ad- 
mitted fact  that  the  compensation  for  labor  in  this  country  is  from  two 
to  five  times  greater  than  in  Europe,  thanks  to  the  beneficent  results 
of  protection,  which  h^  fostered  our  magnificent  and  varied  system  of 
industries. 

I  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  that  yon  maintain  a  protective  tariff 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the  disadvantages  under 
which  he  presently  labors,  enabling  him  to  continue  paying  the  present 
favorable  rates  of  wages,  and  also  to  permit  the  transportation  compa- 
nies to  pay  the  men  employed  by  them  handsomely,  as  they  do  now,  in 
comparison  with  the  wages  earned  by  their  fellow- workers  abroad,  in 
transporting  the  mineral  and  manufactured  products  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  would  like  to  add,  gentlemen,  without  troubling  you  with  details, 
that  as  the  wire-rod  manufacturer  has  to  commence  with  the  billets  for 
his  raw  material,  whether  those  billets  be  imported  at  a  fixed  rate  of  duty 
or  produced  in  this  country,  having  paid  the  duty  the  price  is  practi- 
cally the  same.  The  trouble  with  the  steel  and  iron  business,  which 
has  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions  in  this  country,  is  this :  That 
in  comparison  with  England  or  Germany  you  can  not  find  in  this  country 
to-day  a  place  where  the  materials  are  so  conveniently  situated  to  one 
another  that  steel  can  be  made  competitively  with  foreign  makers.  If 
you  will  take  the  rates  of  wages  paid  on  the  lake^  for  seamen  and  on 
railroads  for  railroad  labor,  and  compare  those  wages  with  those  paid 
abroad,  you  will  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  transport,  in  competition, 
the  materials  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  rods 
without  a  sufficient  duty. 

Senator  Beok.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  move  freight  of  that  kind 
per  mile  or  per  ton  at  a  lower  rate  in  England  over  their  railways  than 
we  do  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  STiBLina.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  speaking  about  the  trans- 
portation being  a  fixed  cost? 

Mr.  Stirling.  They  have  only  to  pay  for  short  transportation  over 
there.  Take  the  mills  at  Cumberland,  where  there  are  a  great  many, 
or  in  Yorkshire,  and  they  are  not  over  50  miles  at  the  outside  from  the 
place  they  get  their  materials  from.  And  I  know  some  mills  that  do  not 
have  to  transport  over  15  miles. 

Senator  Beck.  Take  Birmingham,  Ala.^  and  you  will  find  the  same 
state  of  facts  existing. 

Mr.  Stirling.  There  are  many  places  in  this  country  where  steel  is 
being  made  to-day  and  where  you  have  to  transport  the  various  ma- 
terials required  for  that  purpose  a  distance  of  not  less  than  300  and  in 
8ome  cases  400  miles. 

Senator  Beok.  At  Birmingham,  Ala.,  how  far  do  they  move  the  flux 
or  coal  and  material  to  make  steel  and  iron  out  of? 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  understand  they  are  pro- 
dacing  steel  at  Birmingham. 

Senator  Beck.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  they  produce  or  what 
they  do  not  produce ;  that  is  not  the  question.  You  seem  to  argue  that 
the  European  railroaids,  because  of  the  lower  wages  they  pay  their  em- 
ployes, can  move  their  freight  very  much  cheaper  than  we  do  in  this 
csonntry.  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  and  if  you  have  any  facts  to  show 
as  I  would  like  to  see  them.  My  information  is,  that  we.  move  fireight 
on  our  railroads  per  ton  per  mile  lower  than  they  do  in  England. 
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Mr.  Stibling.  You  are  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Beck  Then,  if  I  am  correct,  I  did  not  understand  your  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yon  are  correct  as  to  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile. 

Senator  Beck.  You  were  speaking  of  distances. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I  claim  that  we  have  to  move  our  materials  so  many 
more  miles  that  even  at  the  lower  rate  it  makes  a  vastly  greater  dififer- 
ence  against  us. 

Senator  Beck.  What  caused  me  to  misunderstand  you  was  that  you 
based  your  argument  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  higher  compensa- 
tion paid  to  labor  on  the  railroads  here,  and  therefore  that  transporta- 
tion per  ton  per  mile  was  more  costly  here  than  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Perhaps  I  did  not  express  myself  clearly. 

Senator  Beck.  I  think  we  agree. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  that  I  read  this 
petition  ! 

Senator  Beck.  I  think  you  had  better  leave  it  with  us. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Leave  it  with  us. 

The  following  is  the  petition  referred  to: 

To  the  hon<n'ahle  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate : 

Yoar  petitioners  respectfuHy  reprenent  and  show  unto  yonr  honorable  body  tbst 
the  consumption  of  wire  rods  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  plain  wire, 
fence,  wire  nails,  etc.,  is  larger  than  the  domestic  production  and  requires  the  impor- 
tatioa  of  100,000  to  130,000  tons  of  rods  per  annum ;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  certain  interested  importers  and  others  have  petitioned  yonr 
honorable  body  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wire  rods,  we  desire  to  enter 
our  protest  against  such  reduction,  believing  it  to  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
consumers  o  rods  in  the  United  States.  We  are  aware  that  the  production  of  home- 
m'ado  rods  has  been  increased  of  late  years  and  a  new  mill  is  npw  in  course  of  erection 
in  our  city.  Competition  between  home  manufacturers  in  iron  and  steel  trades  ba» 
invariably  resulted  in  the  falling  price  of  their  goods — notably  in  pig  iron,  steel  rails. 
nail3,  and  wire,  and  we  believe  that  our  best  interests  would  be  served  by  encoorag- 
ing  the  erection  of  rod  mills  in  this  country  to  supply  our  domestic  requirements  so 
as  to  produce  enough  to  be  independent  of  a  supply  from  abroad.  To  do  this  requires 
at  least  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  rates  of  duties.  We  are  aware  a  combinalioo 
has  existed  for  some  considerable  time  among  foreign  producers  of  rods  to  compel  os 
to  ])uy  an  advanced  price  for  their  product,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  home  pro- 
ducers to  supply  the  market. 

We  anticipate  relief  from  this  exaction  by  the  encouragement  of  the  erectien  of 
additional  rod  mills  within  the  United  States. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  no  aotiou  be  taken  detrimental  to  this  indostiy 
or  that  would  impair  confidence  and  restrain  capital  from  investing  in  same. 

The  consumption  of  rods  in  and  near  our  city  will  amount  to  30,000  tons  per  annum, 
affording  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  indnatrr 
is  of  great  importance  to  our  locality. 

JOLIET,  III.,  June  9.  1888. 

W.  F.  Brooks,  president  Ashley  Wire  Company,  \  to^:„  *iwi«r«»« 

F.  H.  Connell,  president  Joliet  Enterprise  Company,  S  ^^^  arawcre, 
John  D.  Paige,  mayor  of  the  city. 

Horace  Weeks,  secretary  People's  Loan  and  Homestead  Association. 

R.  M.  Woods,  editor  ** Republic  and  Sun.'* 

Schroeder  <&  Wilson,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers. 

W.  J.  Adam,  manufacturers  paper. 

O.  Mallett,  agent  Michigan  Central  Railway. 

N.  D.  Dyer,  president  the  Dyer  Dry  Goods  Company. 

G.  L.  Vance,  furniture  manufacturer. 
Cady  &  Bush,  hardware  dealers. 
Barrett  &  Sons,  hardware. 

M.  Calmer,  dry  goods  and  carpets. 

Strong  &.  Co.,  hardware. 

D.  Rosenheim,  clothing  merchant. 

T.  W.  Mason,  lumber. 

Mnnroe  &  Seaver,  wholesale  jobbers. 

Nachbaur  &  Nicolaus,  dry  goods. 

G.  F.  Wolf,  hatter. 

Jamef  R,  Hobbs. 
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JOLIBT  ST£EL  COBiPANY,  HOMB  INSURANCE  BUILDING, 

Chicago,  Jnne  22, 1868. 

8i& :  Ou  the  occaaion  of  the  hearing  of  the  wire  rod  aud  wire  men  before  your  hon- 
orable committee  a  centleman  present,  who  from  his  argnments  I  might  suppose  to 
have  b^n  in  the  employ  of  foreign  mannfac^nrers,  made  the  bold  assertion  that  Ameri- 
can machiuiste  coald  not  get  along  without  foreign  tool  steel. 

I  now  beg  to  give  yon  the  facts,  as  stated  by  our  general  superintendent  at  the 
works  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Company,  Joiiet,  under  date  of  June  20, 1686,  which  I  trust 
will  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  claim  to  which  I  refer. 

Hoping  yon  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  yon  with  this  correspondence,  but  in  the 
belie!  that  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  - 
I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  R.  Stirlino,  Treoiurer. 
Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 

U.  8,  Senatdf  WaaJUngton,  D,  C» 

[Ez  tract  ftt>m  letter  of  H.  S.  Smith,  geoenl  taperiiitendeiit,  Joilet,  HL] 

We  are  not  useing  any  foreign  steel,  nor  we  have  not  done  so  for  years  for  tool  pnr- 
poeos.  It  is  true  that  we  have  bought  about  100  pounds  of  Mushet  steel  for  a  spec- 
ial pnrpose  within  the  last  three  years,  but  this  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  \^e 
have  found  that  American  steel  for  general  tool  purposes  was  superior  to  anything 
wo  could  got  in  the  way  of  foreign  Bteel.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
machine  shop  is  125. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  W.  GATES,  OF  SAUfT  LOUIS,  MO. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Whom  do  yoD  representf 

Mr.  Gates.  The  Braddock  Wire  Company,  of  Braddock,  Pa.  I  only 
wish  to  correct  a  statement  of  Mr.  Wolff,  in  which  he  says  that  wire 
rods  have  not  been '  generally  offered  for  sale  during  the  past  year  or 
two  years.  Up  to  the  last  two  or  three  months  we  sold  onr  entire  prod- 
act  for  about  two  years,  amoanting  to  about  30,000  tons,  to  Nailor  & 
Co.,  and  to  nearly  every  company  represented  in  this  room. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Chbnoweth.  They  simply  controlled  the  market^  that  is 
the  idea. 

Senator  Beck.  I  assume  that  all  the  rods  made  in  this  country  are 
sold  to  somebody,  or  else  they  would  not  be  made. 

Mr.  Chenoweth.  But  they  are  used  selfishly  to  control  the  market 
so  that  we  can  not  get  the  domestic  market. 


STATEMEVT  OF  OEOBOE  S.  DOUGLASS, 

DreoBurer  qfthe  Iowa  Barbed  Wire  Company,  ofJllentoum,  Pa,,  and  New  York  City, 

Mr.  Douglass.  Gentlemen,  I  must  apologize  to  you  for  the  way  in 
which  I  have  put  my  argument  together.  I  only  knew  last  night  that 
I  was  expected  to  make  an  address  to  you,  and  consequently  only  had 
a  very  short  time  to  prepare  myself. 

1  understand  the  theory  on  which  protection  is  advocated  generally, 
and  it  has  been  especially  stated  so  in  regard  to  wire  rods,  is  that  by 
daties  being  imposed  upon  an  article  the  domestic  production  is  so  in- 
creased that  finally  there  is  no  need  of  any  duty  at  all ;  that  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  a  constant  reduction  of  duty.  So  far  from  that  being 
the  case  with  wire  rods,  the  duty  in  1883  was  30  per  cent.;  the  duty 
from  1883  to  date  on  wire  rods,  ^vhich  have  been  imported  principally, 
has  been  45  per  cent.  And  now  the  gentlemen  representing  the  wire 
industry  come  here  and  ask  a  still  greater  duty.    That  tendency  seein9 
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to  me  to  be  in  the  wrong  directioD.    It  is  not  what  protection  claims  to 
do  generally. 

Senator  Hisgook.  In  stating  the  position  of  3'onr.  opponents  do  yon 
not  leave  oat  of  it  this  element:  That  the  tendency  of  protection  is  to 
increase  prodnction,  and  the  increase  of  production  upon 'the  market  in 
that  way  forces  down  the  prices  t  Do  you  not  leave  that  out  of  your 
statementf 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  was  referring  only  to  the  changes  which  havetekn 
place. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  am  referring  to  those  also. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  understand  the  gentlemen  to  ask  for  more 
than  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Douglass.  We  claim  that  if  30  i)er  cent,  was  enough  Ave  years 
ago  it  is  enough  now.  Of  course  30  per  cent,  is  less  now  in  proportion 
than  it  was  five  years  ago ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  rods  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  not  ask  for  a  reduction  below  30  per  £ent.  in 
your  petition? 

Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  a  shade  below  30  i>er  cent,  on  the  present  price. 
The  duty  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  45  per  cent.  Before  that  it  was 
30  per  cent.    Now  more  is  asked. 

The  theory  upon  which  protection  is  advocated  is  that  it  develoi)S  in- 
dustry to  such  an  extent  that  finally  no  duty  is  needed.  Here  the  ten- 
dency appears  to  be  in  the  other  direction.  Where  are  its  demands  to 
cease t  We  are  here  to  advance  the  theory  that  30  per  cent,  doty  was 
enough  five  years  ago,  and  that  it  should  be  enough  now.  To  meet  the 
demand  for  an  increased  rate  of  duty  we  point  out  the  fact  that  nearly 
$1,000,000  has  been  spent  in  tha  last  six  years  in  building  rod  milb. 
This  indicates  that  no  additional  duty  is  needed.  We  believe  we  can 
show  conclusively  that  it  should  be  reduced. 

I  \vill  quote  from  a  letter  in  the  Iron  Age  of  May  10, 1888,  written  by 
a  gentleman  sitting  here  in  this  room  now,  representing  the  rod  mflte 
of  this  country : 

Iq  the  past  six  years  |720,000  have  been  spent  in  constructing  and  building  rod 
mills  alone«  not  to  speak  ot  the  investments  made  in  Bessemer  plant  to  supply  xhea 
with  raw  material. 

If  that  investment  has  been  intended  at  45  per  cent,  why  advance 
itt  Why  should  it  be  increased  nowt  Those  mills  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  are  increasing  constantly;  they  are  making 
improvements  constantly,  and  they  are  able  to  get  along  with  45  per 
cent.  The  wire  mills  that  import  rods  are  depei^ent  upon  the  foreign 
market  for  their  supply,  and  are  not  able  to  get  along.  A  wire  mill 
located  anywhere  near  the  sea-board  can  not  buy  iron  rods  to-day  aod 
begin  to  sell  wire  in  the  general  market  without  a  dead  loss.  Rod 
mills  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Olfvee.  Have  your  works  stopped? 

Mr.  Douglass.  No,  but  we  are  not  running  on  wire.  We  can  not  sdl 
wire.  There  are  two  conflicting  interests.  The  rod  mills  are  happy 
and  prosperous.  You  can  see,  gentlemen,  from  their  representatives 
here,  in  what  fine  shape  they  are.  On  the  other,  hand  the  wire  mills 
are  constantly  losing  money.  We  don't  want  to  reverse  the  position, 
but  we  do  think  the  others  shall  get  off  their  easy  seats  and  help  pull 
the  load. 

The  wire  mills  are  constantly  forced  to  decrease  their  pay  to  their 
men  in  order  to  maintain  their  existence.  While  that  is  true,  the  head 
rollers  receive  about  $10,000  to  $1^,000  per  annum^  I  am  informed. 
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Mr.  Oliysb.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  the  material  for  making  chief-jastices  from  is  far  more  pienti- 
ftil  than  it  used  to  be.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  DouaLASS.  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  your  head  roller  last  year 
make  overt  10,000? 

Mr.  Olivbb.  No  ;  but  I  think  probably  he  made  about  $6,000.  You 
mast  remember  that  such  men  are  scardB.  It  is  a  new  thing,  and  they 
have  to  be  educated  up  to  it,  and  good  men  are  bard  to  get. 

Mr.  DouoLASS.  I  will  read  an  affidavit  as  to  the  condition  of  things 
when  the  30  per  cent,  duty  was  in  force : 

Statb  of  Nkw  York,  City  and  County  o/Nmo  Torkf  es : 

Charles  Douglass,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

I  am  president  of  the  Iowa  Barb  Wire  Company,  having  its  works  located  at  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  and  its  general  place. of  business  at  96  Keade  street,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  especially  with 
that  branch  thereof  which  relates  to  the  manafacture  of  various  articles  from  steel 
and  iron,  for  more  than  30  years  past,  dnrius  part  of  which  time  I  was  connected 
with  D.  G.  Gautier  &  Co.*,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  as  general  super- 
intendent, for  a  period  of  seven  years,  with  the  Gautier  St-eel  Company,  Limited,  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  its  successor„the  Gautier  Steel  Department  of  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company,  of  said  Johnstown. 

8aid  D.  G.  Gautier  &  Co.,  while  located  at  Jersey  C^ity,  N.  J.,  had  a  wire-rod  depart- 
ment, that  is,  for  the  rolling  of  billets  into  rods  suitable  fdr  drawing  into  wire,  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  said  works  to  Johiistown,  Pa.,  and  its  change  to  the  Gautier  Steel 
Company,  Limited,  the  rod  mill  was  reconstructed  and  enlarged,  and  from  that  time 
on,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  so  long  as  I  remained  with  the  said  Gautier  Steel 
Company,  and  its  successor,  the  Gautier  Steel  Department  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany, a  rod  mill  was  a  part  of  the  plant,  and  was  run  to  its  fnll  capacity.  • 

Daring  this  period,  to  wit,  the  period  that  I  was  connected  with  the  Crautier  Steel 
Company  and  its  successor,  the  Gautier  Steel  Department  of  the  Cambria  iron  Com- 
pany, the  rod  mill  was  not  only  run  to  its  full  capacity,  but  successfully,  although 
the  duty  on  foreign  rods  was  only  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  During  the  same  period 
tbe  said  companies  purchased  large  quantities  of  wire  rods  of  foreign  make,  its  plant 
being  insufficient  to  supply  the  quantity  required  in  its  wire  department,  but  at  all 
times  the  manufacture  of  rods  was  more  profitable  than  it  was  to  purchase  the  for- 
eign rods  with  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

During  the  period  referred  to  the  said  companies  were  among  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest,  manufacturers  of  wire  rods  in  the  United  States,  and  the  said  companies  did, 
from  time  to  time,  increase  their  plant,  with  the  view  of  supplying  all  the  rods  re- 
qoire<l  in  their  business,  but  the  increased  demvid  for  wire  far  exceeded  their  in- 
crenae  in  plant  for  the  production  of  rods. 

During  this  time  we  did  all  in  our  power  to  excite  the  men  to  the  largest  possible 
prodnction  per  day,  the  average  production  per  turn  being  about  10  tons,  and  in  a 
tfingle  instance  we  offered  a  reward  of  $500 to  the  roller  if  ne  would,  as  an  example 
of  what  could  be  done,  increase  the  production  to  20  tons  per  turn,  which  he  succeeded 
in  doing,  only,  however,  at  an  expense  of  donble  the  number  of  men ;  whereas,  at 
tbe  present  time,  with  the  improved  machinery  of  the  day,  from  40  to  50  toos  is  the 
average  production  per  turn,  and  with  about  the  same  number  of  men,  and  at  about 
tlie  same  cost  as  was  then  usually  required  for  the  production  of  10  tons  per  turn. 

Furthermore,  during  the  period  I  am  speaking  or,  the  Gautier  companies  used  inch 
and  a  quarter  steel  billets  for  the  production  of  the  rods,  whereas  now  4-inch  bil- 
lets are  used,  which  cost  by  no  means  as  much  as  inch  and  a  quarter  ibillet«,  the 
latter  requiring  considerable  additional  labor  and  expense  to  reduce  them  to  that  size. 

Chas.  Douglass. 

dabscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  June,  1888. 

John  E.  Tilton,    [seal.] 
Notary  Puhlio,  Kings  County,    Certificate  filed  New  Yot'k  County, 

Now,  gentlemeD,  that  is  the  progress  that  has  been  made  iu  roUiug 
ateel  rods  in  the  past  seven  years. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  not  know  that  afterwards  the  Cambria  Company 
ehat  up  the  rod  mills  between  the  time  your  father,  Mr.  Charles  Doug- 
lass, left  his  position  in  Johnstown*  and  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
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act  of  1883  ?    Did  they  not  shat  up  to  a  very  large  extent  their  rod 
mills  t 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  sapposed  to  the  contraiy,  bat  I  am  not  able  to  say 
positively. 

Mr.  Oliver.  My  recollection  is  certainly  that  way,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  conversant  enongh  with  it  to  be  positive  on  the  sabjeet 
At  auy  rate,  during  that  period  when  the  30  per  cent,  daty  was  is 
force  those  saiall  rod  mills,  with  their  large  expenditures  for  labor  and 
other  matters,  were  run. 

Mr.  MoEN.  Upon  what  price  or  basis  in  foreign  ports  was  the  30  p^ 
cent,  duty  reckoned  ! 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Mr.  MoEN.  That  is  a  very  material  p^rt  of  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  March,  1882,  the  general  manager  of  the  Gambrit 
Iron  Company  offered  me  $59  a  ton  for  several  thousand  tons — some  of 
the  surplus  I  had  imported. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  proportion  of  iron  rods  nsed  in  the  United 
States  were  produced  here  t 

Mr.  Douglass.  My  information  does  not  extend  to  that. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Was  it  any  large  proportion  ! 

Mp.  Douglass.  It  was  a  considerable  proportion ;  yes.  The  Cleve- 
land Boiling  Mills  and  the  Gautier,  and  Washburn  and  Moen  Milb 
were  running. 

Mr.  Moen.  We  were  very  heavy  importers,  indeed. 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  am  afraid  my  time  is  limited,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  not  to  interrupt  me.  Of  course,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  ooo- 
mittec  that  I  can. 

Here  I  quote  again  from  the  same  source  I  mentioned  awhile  ago, 
from  a  gentlemen  who  is  at  present  in  this  room  representing  the  iDte^ 
ests  of  rod  mills  and  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty : 

On  the  other  hand  the  record  of  improvement  here  is  admirable.  Six  yean  a^ 
the  size  of  the  billet  used  was  li  inch  square,  weighins  from  50  to  60  pounds;  topn- 
duce  this  billet  the  Bessemer  in^ot  was  first  bloomed  to  a  7-iDch  bloom ;  thelactt? 
waa  taken  to  a  billet  mill,  heated  fypd  rolled  into  a  lV*inoh  square.  The  latter  wtt 
then  cut  to  weigh  as  stated  above,  and  taken  to  a  rod  mill  to  be  rolled  into  No.5n>^ 
Fifteen  tons  a  day  was  the. average  capacity,  and  65,000  pounds  was  the  largest  ocs- 
put  in  twelve  hours  at  one  lime. 

That  was  when  the  duty  was  50  per  cent. 

Now  the  ingot  is  rolled  into  a  4-inch  bloom  or  billet,  cut  to  length  weighing  KK 
pjounds,  and  rolled  in  the  rod  mill  direct  to  a  No.  5  rod.  The  average  oapaciir  ptf 
single  turn  under  these  circumstances  is  50  gross  tons,  and  75  gross  tons  oave  bitf 
rolled  in  11  hours.  Such  has  been  the  record  of  American  progress  in  a  tbriviog  ia> 
dnstry  which  has  been  carefully  nursed  and  fostered  under  adverse  ciroamstaaeM. 

I  am  not  quoting  from  a  gentleman  who  wants  lower  datiea  on  rods* 
but  from  one  who  is  largely  interested  in  rod  mills  and  who  is  her«  W- 
day  asking  you  to  advance  the  duty  on  rods.  I  am  glad  to  hear  tbe 
gentlemen  say  that  they  are  willing  to  state  that  they  do  not  want  over 
45  per  cent. 

St*nator  Aldrioh.  We  understand  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Mr.  Oliver  stated  that  the  wire  mills  came  hereto* 
day  and  asked  that  the  duty  on  wire  shall  be  raised.  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  such  petition.    I  do  not  think  the  wire  mills  ask  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  misunderstood  me.  I  stated  that  you  ooenpied  tke 
extraordinary  position  of  asking  for  protection  on  your  mannfiietut^ 
product,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  us  of  what  you  ose  as  raw 
terialt 
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Mr.  Douglass.  I  say  we  do  not  asfc  for  protection  on  oar  manaflact- 
nred  product. 

Mr.  MOBN.  We  ask  a  qaarter  of  a  cent  redaction  on  wire,  or  we  will 
sabmit  to  it. 

Mr.  Douglass.  A  qaarter  of  a  cent  or  half  a  cent  on  wire  wonld  not 
allow  it  to  be  imported  to  any  extent.  We  are  exporting  to  Anstralia 
and  India  in  competition  with  England  and  Germany.  We  get  refnnded 
90  per  cent,  of  the  daty  we  pay  on  the  articles  imxK)rted,  so  that  instead 
of  protection  we  have  a  burden  to  beiftr.  We  can  sell  barbed  wire  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  English  and  Gterman  mills.  Mr.  Oliver  says  he 
will  not  go  into  an  analysis  of  the  signatures,  and  that  five-sixths  of 
the  wire  mills  want  the  duty  retained  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  I  did  not  sa^^  that.  I  said  flve-sixths  of  the  mills  are 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  absence  from  your  petition.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  what  anybody  not  represented  here  would  want.  I 
know  I  have  lett'Crs  from  one  or  two  whose  names  are  on  that  asking 
that  the  duty  be  not  reduced  under  any  circamstances,  but  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  what  they  do  want.  But  I  say,  as  you  have  to  drum 
the  country  over  from  Massachusetts  to  California,  and  down  as  far  as 
Saint  Louis,  for  signatures,  it  is  rather  strange  that  you  only  got  01,000 
out  of  330,000. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Mr.  Aldrich  asked  why  he  did  not  build  rod  mills. 
One  answer  is  very  obvious— the  cost.  Mr.  Oliver  says  his  rod  mill 
cost  $170,000.  Many  a  concern  is  prosperous  and  able  to  continue  its 
business  legitimately  which  is  not  able  to  pay  out  $170,000  to  build  a 
mill.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  no  great  competition  in  the  East  for 
billets.  In  Pittsburgh  billets  can  be  bought  from  probably  ten  or  fif- 
teen concerns,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  and  the  competition  brings 
prices  down,  while  the  mills  further  east  do  not  care  much  for  the  billet 
trade. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  The  particular  billets  sold  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  and  which  have  to  be  transported  from  Harrisburg  to  Pitts- 
burgh, I  understand  are  selling  at  about  $29.  The  lowest  possible  price 
tbat  we  have  ever  given  is  $2&60.  So  there  is  only  half  a  dollar  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Douglass.  I  ask  the  committee  to  notice  one  thing :  It  would 
seem  the  most  obvious  course  for  rod  mills  coming  here  asking  for  an 
increase  of  duty  to  bring  the  figures  of  their  cost,  but  there  is  not  one 
of  them  here  that  has  given  anything  but  an  estimate  of  what  rod  mills 
cost.    I  have  here  another  affidavit  as  to  the  cost,  which  I  will  read : 

Statk  of  Pbnkstlvakia,  County  ofLekigkf  ss: 

William  M.  Douglass,  being  dnly  sworn  according  to  law,  doth  depose  and  say, 
thmt  he  was  lor  four  and  one-half  years  soperintendent  of  the  steel  mill  of  G  an  tier 
Steel  Company,  Limited,  and  Qa^ntier  steel  department  of  Cambria  Iron  Company, 
mt  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  for  two  years  superintendent  of  Hartman  Steel  Company, 
L«imited«  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. ;  and  during  all  that  time  had  charge  of  wire-rod  mills 
of  varions  kinds;  and  that  he  is  thoroughhr  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of 
wire  rods.  That  the  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  one  ton  (2,240  pounds) 
No.  6  steel  wire  rods,  hereunto  attached,  is  correct,  based  on  actual  wage  rates  ana 
casta  two  years  ago,  excepting  price  of  billets,  which  is  present  rate.  That  the  nuni- 
1>er  of  hands  named  is  for  one  turn,  and  covers  all  labor  required  to  take  billets  from 
CAT  and  deliver  rods  on  cars  and  to  handle  all  scrap  and  other  waste.  That  the  total 
odtft  coyers  all  expenses,  and  any  difference  between  this  and  selling  price  is  profit. 

William  M.  Douglass. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  of  Jane,  A.  D.  1888. 
[0XAL.]  Edward  Buhk, 

Notary  PubUe. 
10  TAB 
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Coit  Ko.  6  wire  rods  (per  ton  2,340  poundB). 


Labor  (other  sheet) 13.109 

Fnel  (ga8) 650 

Bepairs 800 

Rolls,  torning.  etc 350 

Oil,  waste,  and  sappUee 400 

Stock,    2,3a0   poands,    at 

$•28.50 $30.28 

Scale,  100  pounds,  at  — .. .        .00 
Scrap,  40  ponnds,  at  $17..       •  30 

29.980 


General  expenses $0,230 

Saperintendent Vm 

Royalty - 100 

Interest «» 

Other  expenses 100 


Wagm  rod  mUL 


IflUa  per 
groMton. 

roller •••• 330 

aHsistant  roller 162 

rongher 0H8 

rongber • «....  104 

catcher 077 

hook 0(50 

bender 102 

beuiler 106 

bender 110 

finisher -  112 

hook , 066 

hook 060 

hook 042 

lead  ont.... 044 

Eick  up 066 
ook 044 

reel 062 

takeoffreel 060 

heater..  175 


„ itm. 

1  helper • ITS 

1  beater 07^ 

1  helper 075 

1  telegraph 079 

1  telegraph 070 

1  engineer ^ 065 

1  engineer , Odd 

1  oiler O40 

1  stocker OSS 

1  stocker  helper W3 

1  bundler o<5 

1  bnndler 015 

1  bnndler 04^ 

1  pnllback ooe 

1  fireman Oi& 

1  weigh-master Wi 

1  shearsman 045 

3  laborers,  at  .032  each odS 

3  laborers,  at  .0266  each 09 


The  fignros  give  the  number  of  men  employed  in  a  rod  mill  as  42. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  That  is  about  right. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  think  you  had  better  go  on  with  your  statement, 
and  then  if  there  is  anything  that  is  not  right  these  gentlemen  can  be 
heard  afterwards. 

Mr.  DouoLASS.  This  shows  the  wages  paid  to  men  employed  there, 
$3.10 ;  fuel  and  gas,  at  65  cents :  repairs,  80  cents ;  rolls,  turning,  elc^ 
35  cents;  oil,  waste,  and  supplies,  40  cents;  stock,  2,380  ponnds  at 
$28.50,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  40  pounds  of  scrap  at  $17  per  ton^ 
leaving  the  cost  of  stock  $29.98 ;  and  total  cost  of  rods  $36,009  per  too. 
That  is  the  basis  of  two  years  ago.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
great  improvements  constantly  being  made.  Mr.  Oliver  estimates  the 
difference  between  rods  and  billets  at  $3.10;  then,  the  duty  now  is 
enough  to  cover  the  entire  wages  paid  to  employes  of  rod  mills,  wl^du 
ais  seen  above,  is  $3.10. 

Mr.  Oliveu.  The  chairman  of  the  Hartman  Steel  Company  is  her^, 
an<1  authorizes  me  to  say  that  those  figure^are  not  correct,  and  tbatb« 
will  iuruisb  the  committee  with  the  actual  figures  of  cost  of  manu£MS' 
uriug  by  that  company. 

Seuator  Aldbich.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  idea.  We  want  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Stiblino.  May  I  ask  the  committee  to  note  this  fact:  That  tbe 
relation  of  duty  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  finishing  is  deceptive.  We  not 
only  require  protection  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  thiscooih 
try,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor  abroad,  but  we  also  desire  pio* 
tection  tc  cover  the  increased  cost  of  supplies,  the  coal,  and  the  thoosaol 
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and  one  articles  that  enter  into  the  manafact.are.  All  those  are  firom  50 
to  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  labor,  and  are  last  as  mach  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  the  mere  dollars  and  cents  paid  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  Oliver  states  the  cost  of  bis  mill  at  $170,000. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Oars  was  one  of  the  first  erected,  and  I  presume  it 
coold  be  made  to-day  for  a  little  less. 

Mr.  Stiblino.  At  the  present  time  we  expect  our  cost  to  come  be- 
tween $140,000  and  $150,000.  So  it  is  not  a  very  burdensome  thing  to 
pat  ap  a  wire  mill  if  they  desire. 


ADDinOVAL  SIATEMBHT  OF  B.  H.  WOLFF. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  want  at  some  fdtore  time  to  repudiate  in  writing  some 
of  the  allegations  that  have  been  made  here  to-day. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  you  had  better  do  it  while  they  are  all  here. 
That  would  be  t>etter  than  to  address  communications  to  the  committee 
which  the  other  parties  may  never  see. 

Mr.  Wolff.  If  there  is  time  for  it  I  will  do  so  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  can  go  on  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Oliver  stated  that  we  did  not  propose  to  reduce  t^e 
duties  on  these  common  wires.  He  has  60  per  cent,  protection  on  these 
wires.  The  rod  manufacturer  gets  the  larger  share  of  the  protection.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  Mr.  Oliver  proposes  to  reduce  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  or  not.  .  If  they  were  reduced  three-fourths  they  could 
Dot  get  in.  I  am  satisfied  with  his  proposition,  and  I  am  willing  to  add 
another  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  it,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Oliver  states  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  signatures  of 
firms  representing  the  sentiment  of  wire  drawers.  I  want  to  say  that 
three  or  four  concerns  which  we  could  not  at  the  time  get  any  satisfac- 
tion from  have  telegraphed  that  they  are  fully  in  accord  with  us  in  this 
matter,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Lambert,  a  very  largo  mill  owner  at  JoUet, 
also  said  he  would  be  here,  but  he  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  He  told  Mr.  Stirling  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  him. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  that.  It  does  not 
matter  much  what  one  man's  position  is.    It  is  the  facts  we  want  to  get 

Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Oliver  says  that  seven  large  concerns  alone  pro- 
dnced  300,000  tons. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Wolff,  Did  you  not  mention  seven  t 

Mr.  Oliveb.  I  did  not  mention  any. 

Mr.  Wolff.  If  seven  concerns  produce  over  200,000  tons  out  of 
350,000  tons,  that  conclusively  proves  that  those  concerns  are  getting 
ahead  and  trampling  the  others  under  foot. 

Mr.  Oliver  also  stated  that  during  1882  and  1883  rods  were  worth 
$54.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  duty  was  assessed  at  $13.50  specific, 
which  was  lower  at  that  time  than  it.  is  now,  for  the  higher  the  rate  the 
lower  the  proportionate  ad  valorem  on  specific  rate.  That  conclusively 
proves  what  we  claimed  awhile  ago.  Forty-five  per  cent,  would  be  con- 
siderably higher  as  compared  with  that  time  when  that  duty  was  levied. 
I  will  permit  the  duty  to  be  taken  off,  to  reduce  it  to  $40,  and  even 
then  it  is  a  lower  rate;  I  do  not  claim  on  30  per  cent;  I  claim  on  45 
per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  was  a  changed  condition  of  affairs  which  made 
45  per  cent,  and  they  took  advantage  of  that 
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Mr.  Wolff.  The  reason  why  German  rods  have  been  so  inuch  chespei 
sinee  1884  is  on  aoconnt  of  the  basic  process,  which  is  Do  doiibt  superior 
and  enables  them  to  make  steel  cheaper  and  better.  Americans  have 
boDght  that  process,  I  understand. 

,   Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  entire  importation 
of  German  rods  was  made  by  the  basic  process  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes;  that  is  positively  true.  I  have  been,  broaghi^  up 
and  lived  in  that  country,  and  my  father  is  interest^,  in  that  indus- 
try in  Germany,  and  he  knows  all  about  it^  and  I  know  all  about  it 
I  know  those  gentlemen,  so  that  when  1  go  over  there  I  am  thoroughly 
conversant  with  their  methods.  The  basic  process  is  no  doubt  an  ad- 
vantage and  makes  a  bett^  material.  It  would  requii^  a  scientiflc 
discussion  and  a  practical  test  to  prove  that.  It  is  the  reason  why 
the  cost  of  steel  is  coming  down.  American  steel  makers  have  made 
millions.  If  they  would  only  go  to  the  expense  of  making  a  change  to 
the  basic  process  they  could  produce  a  better  article  a  good  deal  cheaper 
and  give  the  public  the  bepeflt  of  it. 

As  to  the  German  syndicate,  they  have  formulated  a  syjudicate  and 
advanced  the  price,  and  we  are  getting  the  benetir.  of  about  5  or  6  p^ 
cent,  on  former  prices.  I  know  they  are  glad  to  sell  today  at  104  or  105 
marks.  That  i^  no  price  at  all.  They  get  for  their  rods  there  about 
(25  or  $26  a  ton,  as  against  $42.  The  best  German  mills  formerly  sold 
their  rods  to  America,  but  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  Americans 
have  been  getting  ahead.  In  ten  or  twelve  hours,  wUch  is  the  le^igth 
of  a  turn,  they  can  roll  60  tons  here,  while  the  best  German  mill  can 
not  produce  more  than  20  or  22  tons  in  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  that  owing  tof 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  have  better  machinery  hwe,  and  can  produce  in 
this  country  within  the  same  time  double  the  amount  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Germany.  I  am  conversant  with  the  manner  of  running  their 
miUs  in  Germany.  I  am  familiar  with  the  cost  of  labor,  and  I  know  all 
the  details,  expenditures,  and  everything  else  over  there. 

Senator  Beck.  There  has  been  so  much  said  about  labor  and  all  sorts 
of  things  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  out  an  accurate  stat^oent 
about  labor,  as  well  as  you  can,  and  present  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  am  willing  to  do  that.  They  require  48  to  50  handi 
to  attend  to  the.rolls,  when  it  can  be  done  here  with  30  or  32  hands  and 
produce  double  the  quantity,  as  has  been  admitted  here.  If  it  is  troe. 
as  Mr.  Oliver  says,  that  an  investment  of  $170,000  can  produce  25,000 
tons  of  rods  per  annum  wbieb  will  turn  out  over  a  million  dollars,  cer- 
tainly a  very  handsome  profit  can  be  made. 

Senator  Aldeigh.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  if  the  facts  were  as 
you  state  them,  the  gentlemen  here  or  other  gentlemen  would  not  in- 
vest their  money  in  rod  mills  at  oncet 

Mr.  Wolff.  On  those  conditions  they  would,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Mr.  Woltf  has  a  keen  eye  for  an  investment  himself. 

Mr.  Wolff.  If  I  hswl  been  in  the  rod  bu^ness  as  long  as  you  gentle- 
ment  1  would  have  more  money. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Can  you  tell  us  the  actual  cost  in  G^r-many  of 
rolling  rods  No.  5  from  billets! 

Mr.  Wolff.  It  is  to-day  somewhere  between  18  and  17  marks.  ^^mX 
information  I  got  from  a  gentleman  located  near  .by  my  father's  place. 
My  father  has  an  iron  mill  in  Germany.  That  is  the  last  point  tba£ 
Mr.  Oliver  touched  upon,  1  believe,  for  labor  alone. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  am  not  talking  about  labor.  I  am  talking  abo«t 
the  difference  in  cost  between  billets  and  rods. 
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Mr.  Wolff.  I  mean  the  difference  between  the  billet  and  the  rod — 
17  to  18  marks,  everything  included. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  Mr.  Douglass's  estimate  of  the  cost  here 
was  $7,  was  it  notf 

Mr.  DouaLASS.  I  made  it  $7.50  on  the  wages  paid  two  years  ago. 

Bat  since  that  there  have  been  constant  economies  practiced,  and 

the  number  of  men  emplo5'ed  b^  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  rod  mills. 

So  that  I  should  think  there  has  been  at  least  (torn  $1  to  $1.50  saved 

.  since  then. 

Mr.  Oliver.  There  has  been  scaix3e)y  anything  saved  in  the  way  of 
labor  on  the  rod  mills.  The  wages  are  paid  per  ton,  and  there  have 
been  very  few  men  saved  in  any  of  the  mills.  There  are  as  many  men 
employed  in  our  mills  to-dav,  with  perhaps  two  men  less  than  when  we 
started  in  1884. 

Mr.  Douglass.  You  and  Mr.  Boberts  have  stated  to  me  how  there 
was  a  constant  decrease  in  the  number  of  hookers-up,  in  your  guides, 
and  how  you  have  reduced  the  number  of  men  constantly. 

Mr.  Olfveb.  I  think  you  are  getting  mixed. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  am  not  getting  mixed.  I  admit  whiat  was  said  a  wltile 
ago,  that  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  are  from  two  to  five  times 
higher  than  they  are  in  Germany;  for  instance^  in  Westphalia,  where  I 
came  from;  but  the  improved  machinery  here  and  the  different  system 
of  working  is  so  much  superior  that  when  it  comes  to  a  fine  point,  if 
there  is  any  such  advantage,  it  is  not  as  it  would  appear  ^from  that 
statement  I  am  sincere^  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  sincere  in  saying 
that.  Considering  the  higher  production  in  this  country,  rods  can  be 
made  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  they  can  in  Europe. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  can  be  made  for  the 
equivalent  in  Ameri4»in  money  of  17  or  18  marks  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Pretty  nearly  that. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  about  the  equivalent  of  $4f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes ;  that  is  owing  to  the  immense  increase  in  produc- 
tion. I  am  sincere  in  saying  so,  but  I  am  open  to  be  convinced  other- 
wise, if  that  can  be  done.  There  is  a  gentleman  here,  a  friend  of  mine, 
from  Burope.  ~  I  told  him  all  about  the  Garrett  mill,  and  he  went  to 
figuring  about  that,  and  I  gave  him  the  advantage  of  their  low  prices  of 
labor,  and  he  says,  '^That  knocks  us  out;  whenever  the  American  mills 
can  sell  their  rods  at  a  reasonable  profit  we  are  bound  to  shut  down." 
It  18  a  positive  fact  that  the  Ghermans  and  Belgians  have  to  sell  their 
rods  at  a  loss.  In  making  a  comparison  you  can  see  it.  The  Americans 
make  double  the  quantity  they  are.able  to  make.  1  adroit  that  the  old 
plfwts  here  can  not  make  the  billets  as  cheaply  as  the  new  mills ;  I 
admit  that.  . 

Senator  Beok.  Is  not  the  basic  process  covered  by  patents  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir;  and  American  steel  manufacturers  own  it,  and 
we  can  not  work  it. 

3dr.  Swank.  Anybody  can  get  in. 

Senator  Begk.  It  is  covered  by  patents. 

Mr.  Swank.  You  can  get  in  by  buying  in;  they  own  the  patents. 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  steel  manufacturers  own  the  patent. 

Mr.  Swank.  Anybody  can  get  in  by  paying  a  royalty. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  ^ow  much  capital  have  you  got  invested? 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  have  invested  between  five  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  How  long  have  you  been  in  businesst 

Mr  Wolff.  For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
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Senator  Aldbigh.  About  what  bas  been  yoar  average  profit  f  I  do 
not  want  to  be  too  personal  abont  it. 

Senator  Beck.  I  asked  this  man  a  question  whether  it  was  covered 
by  a  patent,  and  he  said  it  was,  and  now  I  understand  Mr.  Swank  to 
contradict  him. 

Mr.  SWAI9E.  It  has  been  asserted  time  and  again  that  no  person 
except  the  corx>orations  owning  the  patent  can  make  basic  steel*  I 
wish  to  say  that  they  can  do  so  by  paying  a  royalty. 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  gentleman  here  says  that  there  is  nobody  making 
it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  8WAYI9E.  Basic  steel  is  made  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  to-day,  and  was 
made  there  last  year. 

Senator  Aldbigh  (to  Mr.  Wolff).  Has  it  been  a  profitable  business! 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  have  not  paid  any  dividends  for  the  last  three  years; 
that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it ;  we  earned  a  profit  last  year. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  trouble,  Mr.  Wolff« 
in  your  raising  a  suflBcient  amount  of  capital,  $500,000  or  $600,000,  to 
establish  a  rod  mill,  if  it  would  be  profitable,  as  you  say,  instead  of 
doing  business  that  is  not  profitable  at  all,  as  you  have  been  doing  for 
three  years,  you  say.  So,  do  you  not  think  a  prudent  and  wise  bosiness 
man  would  be  likely  to  invest  in  a  rod  mill  that  could  make  a  million 
dollars  in  a  yearf 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  question  is  whether  that  has  any  bearing  on  the 
tariff. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  has  a  bearing  for  me,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, when  you  ask  us  to  break  down  another  man's  industry  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  profitable. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  do  not  ask  anyl;ody  to  break  it  down,  but  to  protect 
them  properly :  that  is  all  I  want,  and  not  to  ruin  us;  that  is  all  1  ask. 
I  am  in  favor  of  protection  to  these  gentlemen  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Gates.  Is  plain  wire  as  low  to-day  as  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
wire  business  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir :  it  is  lower;  so  low  that  we  can  not  exist. 

Mr.  MoEN.  But  you  go  not  make  it  f 

Mr.  Wolff.  We  do  not  make  it  now.  We  did  make  some,  but  we  do 
not  make  it  as  a  general  thing. 

Mr.  Gates.  Ton  say  it  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gates.  On  account  of  the  Gtorman  combination,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  wire  rods  are  $5  a  ton  higher  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  and 
plain  wire  is  lower  t 

Mr.  Wolff.  About  $2  or  $3, 1  guess. 

Mr.  Gat£s.  You  stated  $41,  and  Mr.  Douglass  has  told  me  that  he 
bought  rods  at  less  than  $36. 

Mr.  Wolff.  That  was  an  exceptional  case. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  can  show  you  the  quotations  in  the  Iron  Age. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  never  bought  them,  and  the  majority  of  us  never 
bought  them  at  that  price.  But  even  conceding  that,  that  shows  that 
whatever  basis  you  buy  them  on  yon  can  not  make  rods  in  oompetitioB 
with  the  rod  makers. 

Mr.  Gates.  October  14,  1886,  the  Iron  Age  published  quotations  ai 
$36  on  German  wire  rods,  basic  rods.  Plain  wire  was  then  as  high  as  it 
is  to-day.  These  plain  wire  makers  have  come  in  and  asked  for  a  redne- 
tion,  not  on  account  of  foreign  competition,  but  because  they  are  in  » 
quandary  themselves.  Their  rods  are  $5  higher,  and  yet  they  Mlinil  that* 
Uiey  are  selling  plain  wire  lower. 
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Mr.  WoLFP.  The  reason  of  it  is  the  fact  that  the  product  of  the  taills 
who  make  their  own  rods  has  been  constantly  increasing;,  and  these 
other  small  fellows  have  been  constantly  losing  ground.  Ilere  ai-e  sev- 
eral  peo|de  who  are  shut  down,  clonal  make  any  wire  at  all. 

Mr.  MoEN.  This  is  the  time  for  i^eople  to  shut  down,  in  June,  July, 
and  August. 

Mr  Wolff.  They  can  speak  for  themselves.  They  have  shut  down 
because  they  can  uot  compete. 

Mr.  MoEN.  Why  do  they  shut  down  t  There  has  not  been  any  change 
in  the  duty  for  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Not  on  that  account,  but  on  account  of  competition* 
They  say  they  are  crowded  out. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  there  any  trust  among  rod-makers  f 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Not  a  sign  of  a  trust. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  there  any  combination  to  control  the  price  or 
limit  the  production  t 

Mr.  Olfv^b.  Nothing  of  that  sort  whatever.  There  is  not  even  in 
existence  a  wire  association  or  a  wire- rod  association.  I  believe  I  am 
right.  We  do  not  even  have  a  trade  association  to  confer  among  our- 
selves.   We  are  entirely  unorganized. 


8IATEMEHT  OF  WHUAH  OASBETT. 

Mr.  Oabbett.  I  am  the  inventor  of  the  Garrett  mill.  I  am  r^dy 
to-day  to  build  a  rod  oven.  There  is  no  restriction  placed  on  it  what- 
evei .    I  would  be  glad  to  build  one. 

Mr.  MoEN.  How  many  have  you  built t 

Mr.  Oabbett.  I  built  the  first  mill  for  the  Oleveland  Boiling  Mill 
Company  in  1881.  In  1883 1  built  one  for  the  H<u*tman  Steel  Company. 
In  1884  i  built  oue  for  the  Oliver  &  Roberts  Wire  Company.  In  1885 
I  built  one  for  the  Braddock  Wire  Company.  In  1886  I  built  one  for 
tbe  American  Wire  Company  at  Cleveland.  In  1887  and  now  I  am 
bnilding  one  for  Joliet.    I  would  be  glad  to  build  more. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  the  Oerman  rod-makers  use  your  mill  at  allt 

Mr.  Oabbett.  No. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suppose  you  have  a  patent  in  Oermany  t 

Mr.  Oabbett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Is  it  true,  what  has  been  said  about  the  rod  mills  in 
Germany  having  a  capacity  far  less  than  yours,  rolling  from  smaller  bil- 
lets t 

Mr.  Oabbett.  All  I  know. in  reference  to  Oermany  is  entirely  from 
hearsay  and  fh>m  what  I  read  in  publications.  I  understaad  they  tise 
ZDUch  smaller  billets  than  we  use,  2  inches  or  less,  while  we  use  4  inch  bil- 
lets. Now,  I  want  to  say  here,  gentlemen,  that  the  old  way  of  making 
wire  was  just  to  take  the  ingot  and  draw  it  to  a  bloom ;  then  take  the 
bloom  and  rool  it  to  a  gauge  and  one-eighth  square  billet. 

Senator  Aldbich.  All  in  one  process  t 

Mr.  Oabbett.  No.  From  the  ingot  to  the  bloom  is  the  first  process, 
and  from  the  bloom  to  the  billet  is  the  second  process.  While  I  was 
employed  by  the  Cleveland  Boiling  Mill  Company  Mr.  A.  Chisbolm, 
who  was  then  president  of  it,  sustained  me  in  a  noble  manner  in  doiug 
away  with  the  middle  process.  I  suggested  to  take  this  ingot  and  roll  it 
further  along  and  make  it  4  inches  square.  I  then  stated  and  put  myself 
on  record  that  I  would  save  this  middle  process,  which  cost  about  $7  a 
ton,  and  take  that  4  inches  square  and  roll  it  for  $1  a  ton  less  than  it 
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would  cost  to  roll  tiie  billet  at  that  time  an  iDch  and  one-eighth  billet. 
Upon  the  strength  of  that,  and  after  a  conversation  with  me,  I  having 
been  in  their  employ  abont  sixteen  years,  he  spent  $175,000  upon  an 
experiment,  yon  might  say.  That  was  fortunate  fbr  him  and  fortunate 
for  me.  We  are  getting  np  improvements  every  day,  and  the  time  wiD 
come  when  we  will  wipe  ont  the  German  market  altogether  and  give 
yon  a  cheaper  rod  than  you  can  get  there. 

Senator  Beck.  You  are  making  improvements  in  your  machinery  and 
methods  f 

Mr.  Gabbett,  Yes,  sir ;  but  an  American  will  do  as  much  work  in 
one  day  as  two  Germans.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  say,  I  think,  except  that 
having  built  these  mills  I  wish  I  might  be  called  upon  now  to  boUd 
another. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Oabson.  T  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Garrett  what  is  the  oost 
of  manufacturing  steel  rods  per  ton. 
Senator  Aldbigh.  From  whatf 
Mr.  Carson.  From  a  4-inch  billet. 

Mr.  Gahbett.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  build  mills.  I  have  no  access  to  the 
company's  books.  I  don't  know  what  they  pay  for  their  coal,  or  for 
their  billets,  or  for  their  labor.  I  will  state  that  I  have  heard  all  the 
way  from  $7  to  $10,  but  if  i  am  going  to  build  a  mill  or  sell  a  hoitBb  I 
will  talk  up  in  the  most  glowing  colors. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  think  the  actual  figures  given  by  gentJemeo 
whp  are  engaged  in  the  business  are  better  than  any  estimate,  anlesB 
you  can  put  some  other  statement  of  facts  in  evidence  in  sapport  of 
them.    What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  actual  facts  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  I  can  give  you  an  estimate  as  I  know  it,  but  I  can  not 
give  you  the  exact  cost  of  coaL  etc; 

Mr,  DouaLASs.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Giirrett  if  the  figures  in  the  aflSdavit 
I  presented  as  to  the  cost  of  rolling  rods  are  not  substantially  correct 
Mr.  Gabbett.  As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  I  think  they  are ;  there 
would  be  a  little  less  for  some  and  some  more  for  others ;  but  the  sob 
total  I  think  comes  not  far  out  of  the  way,  as  far  as  I  can  estimate. 

Mr.  DouaLASS.  There  is  a  candid  admission  from  the  other  side,  gen- 
tlemen, that  !bQts  up  $3.10  per  ton  for  labor.  The  difference  in  the  dnty 
on  rods  and  billets  is  over  $3  a  ton,  even  if  the  American  rod  mills  oae 
foreign  billets,  but  they  do  not.  They  can  buy  American  billets  cheaper. 
Mr.  MoEN.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  would  like  to  buy  some,  if  that 
is  so. 
I  Mr.  DouOLAss.  Mr.  Moen  lives  down  in  Kew  England,  away  ttom 

I  the  coast,  and  perhaps  is  not  posted;  but  I  do  say  that  the  rod  mills  of 

I  this  country  use  American  billets  because  they  can  buy  American  bfl- 

lets  much* cheaper  than  they  can  import  them.    Consequently  they 
I  have  a  greater  protection  than  the  difference  between  t^e  daty  on  billets 

and  the  duty  on  rods,  which  is  over  $3  a  ton.    I  have  the  admission  of 
I  Mr.  Garretf  that  the  figures  are  substantially  correct 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  do  not  care  about  an  argument.    We  will 
'  draw  our  own  conclusions  from  the  statements  made, 

i  Senator  Beok.  Please  leave  that  paper  with  Mr.  Garrett^  indocse- 

!  ment. 

I  Senator  Aldbigh.  No;  Mr.  Garrett  only  indorsed  it  so  &r  as  tiie 

'  cost  of  labor  is  concerned. 

I  Senator  Beok.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  living  in  Joliet,  and  there  would 

be  the  protection  of  transportation  from  the  sea-board  to  his  point  over 
'  what  there  would  be  in  favor  of  the  gentleman  living  where  Hr.  Moea 

[  does. 
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Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Seoator  Begk.  That  makes  considerable  difference  t 

Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ££0k.  It  is  the  difference  in  tranAportation  of  a  thoasand 
miles  by  rail.  Does  not  much  of  yonr  prodact  made  in  the  West,  say 
at  Joliet  and  elsewhere,  in  the  shape  of  wire  fence,  go  still  farther  westf 

Mr.  Douglass.  Nearly  all  have  it.  ^ 

Senator  Beck.  Therefore  the  mill  that  is  located  in  Iowa  for  Illinois 
has  that  much  advantage  over  the  sea-board,  in  that  its  products  go 
still  larther  west  of  the  point  of  manufacture,  and  that  point  is  better 
sitaated  so  far  as  pr>tection  is  concerned  than  one  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  It  is  better  protected,  by  reason  of  the  saving  in 
transportation  to  the  ultimate  market,  which  is  the  Western  plains. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  So  I  was  correct  in  that. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stiblikg.  A  good  deal  has  been  stated  here  about  the  poverty 
of  the  wire  men  and  their  failure  to  pay  dividends  for  so  many  years. 
I  happen  to  have  a  little  stock  in  two  mills  in  Joljet,  one  of  which  has 
been  paying  a  handsome  dividend  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  other 
bas  been  paying  a  small  dividend.  But  both  of  them  have  been  mak- 
ing considerable  improvements  and  extensions  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  I  would  like  for  that  evidence  to  be  received  in  connection  with 
tbese  statements  about  the  poverty-stricken  state  of  the  wire  men  that 
Mr.  Wolff  would  have  us  believe  is  the  case.. 

Mr.  Douglass.  To  what  use  is  the  larger  proportion  of  wire  placed! 

Mr.  STIBLII9G.  I  suppose  the  majority  is  used  in  fencing.  A  large 
quantity  of  plain  No.  1),  No.  12,  and  No.  13  wire  sells  for  fencing. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  would  like  to  state  that  Mr.  Douglass  makes  about 
Dine  tenths  of  his  rods  into  barbed  wire. 

Mr.  Douglass.  If  we  did  not,  we  could  not  sell  them. 

Senator  Beok.  Is  there  a  patent  yet  on  barbed  wire  t 

Mr.  Moen.  a  patent  exfsti^,  but  the  royalty  is  only  a  dollar  a  ton.  It 
is  practically  reduced  to  a  manuiactnriug  business.  We  are  thankful 
if  .we  can  get  $3.50  to  $4  for  barbed  fencing. 

Senator  Beck.  Then  you  pay  the  patentee  a  dollar  a  ton  royalty  for 
tbe  privilege  of  making  itt 

Mr.  MoEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beok.  Who  owns  that  patent  nowt 

Mr.  MoBN.  There  are  several  parties;  three  parties  are  interested. 
Our  firm  is  one  party,  and  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Aldis,  of  De  Ealb,  111.,  is 
another,  and  Mr.  Glyddon  is  another. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  H.  BEL1IE&,  OF  H.  BELMEK  &  CO.,  CINOnnfATI, 

OHIO. 

Mr.  Bblmeb.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Oliver  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  making  rods. 
He  stated,  among  other  things,  that  about  12^  per  cent,  was  the  cost 
of  labor  added  to  the  cost  of  billets  in  producing  rods.  Now,  if  you 
take  the  trouble  to  figure  that  up  you  will  find  that  that  amounts  to  $31 
fbr  billetis.  The  current  price  of  rods  to-day  we  will  say  is  not  over 
$40.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  are  anywhere  from  $41  to  $42.  We 
will  say  $40-*give  them  the  cheapest  price. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Ton  are  repeating  in  a  certain  sense  jtfr,  Olive's 
fitatem^ut,  but  not  as  I  understood  bim. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  I  am  wi11ing«to  state  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Oliveb  I  said oueelgbtb  of  tbe  cost  of  the  rods  consisted  of 
tbe  labor  on  tbe  rods,  or  say  a  little  exceeding  half  of  the  differeoi^ 
between  the  cost  of  the  rods  and  the  cost  of  billets  consisted  of  labor 
on  the  rod. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Belmkb.  That  amounts  to  about  $4. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  About  $4.50  altogether. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  In  selli«jg  the  rods  at  $40,  say  anywhere  from  $5  to  $6 
profit.  Where  there  is  a  fluctuating  market  we  can  not  say  that  because 
billets  are  worth  $28  or  $29,  that  is  a  lair  price  to  be  guided  by.  Neither 
can  we  say  that,  because  one  man  is  perhaps  located  more  favorably  than 
another  and  has  to  pay  $40  where  another  has  to  pay  $42  for  rods,  that 
is  the  price.  We  are  willing  to  give  our  opponents  all  the  benefits  of 
any  fluctuation.  We  will  say  that  there  is  a  difference  of  $5  a  ton.  This 
gentleman,  Senator  Harris,  asked  Mr.  Oliver  what  that  balance  contosted 
in,  and  he  said,  maintenance,  wear  and  tear,  etc.  A  mill  that  makes 
30,000  tons  a  year  costs  $150,000  to  $176,000. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  1  beg  your  pardon;  ynu  are  very  wide  from  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  Five  dollars  a  ton  profitt 

Mr.  Oliveb.  I  did  not  say  anything  like  that.  I  said  the  diffi^rencft 
consisted  in  maintenance,  waste,  loss,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  Well,  it  is  not  profit,  you  say. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Most  emphaticaily  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  We  are  trying  to  see  where  it  does  go  to.  Ton  say  it 
is  not  profit;  you  say  it  is  maintenance,  or  loss  in  rolUng,  and  one  tlung 
and  another. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  Kow  I  think  we  can  bring  figures  l^ere  to  show  what 
the  actual  loss  is  in  rolling  rods.  If  you  allow  that  you  make  only  $4  a 
ton  difference  between  your  cost,  then  yon  still  have  $125,000  profit,  and 
you  say  your  rod  mill  costs  anywhere  fr6m  $125,000  to  $175,000,  and 
you  are  getting  lower  and  lower  all  the  time.  Now  you  say  yoa  are  not 
.making  any  profit. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  tb^ 
are  not  making  any  profit. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  I  did  not  make  any  statement  of  the  kind.  I  do  not 
^ant  these  gentlemen  to  come  here  and  put  words  into  our  mouths. 

Senator  ^dbioh.  If  yon  have  any  argument  to  make,  make  it  with- 
out  stating  what  these  gentlemen  said. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  If  they  did  not  mean  to  say  that,  that  makes  a  diffisr- 
ence. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  have  said  it.  Tbtj 
may  have  said  it  somewhere  else,  but  not  here. 

Senator  Beck.  Let  him  state  his  own  convictions  about  it,  and  saj 
what  he  understands  it  is.  That  would  be  far  better,  and  save  inter- 
ruption. State  your  own  view  of  what  you  think  the  statement  of  theee 
gentlemen  meant,  and  you  will  not  be  interrupted  at  all. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  Well,  we  will  grant  that  they  did  not  mean  oxyAttf 
they  said  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  have  not  said  anything  of  the  sort  here.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  have  said  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  Then  I  will  drop  that  altogether.    I  have  here  the  aft- 
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davit  of  a  gentleman  who  waa  employed  by  the  H.  P.  Nail  Oompany, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  do  not  Care  lo  reveal  the  name  of  the  man  who 
makes  the  affidavit  now,  though  it  is  signed  to  the  affidavit. 

Senator  Aldeigh.  I  do  not  know  that  we  care  whether  you  state  his 
name  or  not.  It  will  have  to  be  divulged,  though,  if  you  submit  the 
affidavit. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  The  affidavit  is  here. 

The  following  is  the  affidavit  referred  to : 

(H.  Belmer  A,  Co.,  manoflgketaren  of  wire  aod  wire  goods,  oiBce,  Ko.  47  West  Pearl  atreet] 

Cincinnati,  June  9,  1888. 

I,  ChristiAD  Taaber,  being  dnly  sworn,  say  that  I  was  for  several  years  foreman 
in  tbo  wii-c  mill  of  the  H.  P.  Nail  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio»  who  are  operating  a 
'*rod  null  '*  in  connection  therewith,  and  rolling  rods  for  drawing  into  wire.  That 
as  such  lo  reman  1  became  familiar  with  the  operations  connected  therewith  and  the 
prici'8  and  wages  earned  by  the  men,  and  the  output  of  same,  .as  also  other  items  of 
cost.  That  I  recently  visited  said  works,  and  from  various  sources,  which  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  divulge,  I  have  compiled  the  hereto  attached  schedule  of  cost  of 
producing  rods  a£  said  works,  and  that  said  schedule  of  cost  embraces  everything, 
except  salaries  paid  in  the  office  and  the  customary  expense  charges  connected  wi& 
m  business,  such  as  interest  on  investment,  depreciation,  repairs,  insurance,  taxes,  etc. 

1  further  state  that  this  rod  mill  produces  about  75  gross  tons  per  24-hour  turns,  and 
that  haid  mill  is  not  of  the  most  improved  class  known  as  the  Garrett  mill,  and  that 
said  mill  production  would  be  higher  and  cost  less  except  for  various  drawbacks  it 
labors  uuder,  principal  of  which  is  the  size  of  engine  driving  tho  roll  trains  and 
expense  lor  extra  labor  required  for  rolling.    And  further  deponent  saith  not. 

C.  Taubbb. 

8wom  and  subscribed  to  before  me  by  the  said  C.  Tanber  this  9th  day  of  June,  1888. 
LsKAL.]  D.  8.  Van  Pklt, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  county  of  Hamilton  and  State  of  Ohio, 


FUBL. 


Heating  billets,  12  tons  good  slack,  for  double  turn,  at  90  cents.    $10. 80 
Bieam,  40  tons  good  slack,  for  double  turn,  at  90  cents 36. 00 

46.80 
21  double  turns  per  month,  21  times  $46.80 $988.80 

FURNACE  HELP. 


8  heaters,  $100  to  $105  per  month $210.00 

4  helpers,  $4.')  to  $60  per  month 200.00 

U  bloom,  wheelers,  $36  per  month 72.00 

1  aab  and  coal  wheeler,  i 

1  cinder  wheeler,  > $33  per  month 99.00 

1  shearman  wheeler,       S 


581.00 
For  double  turn,  2  times  $581 1,102.00' 

BOILER  ATTENDANCE. 

9  firemen,  at  $40 per  month $80.00 

1  ash  wheeler,  per  month 33.00 

1  water  tender,  per  month 55.00 

S  engineers;  at  $55  per  month 110.00 

278.00 
For  doable  turn,  2  times  $278 660.00 
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SOUGBINO  ROLLS. 

3  men,  each  $80  to  190  per  month 1270.00 

1  helper,  per  month 45.00 

1  helper  to  enter,  per  month 65.00 

Iboy,  per  month 36.00 

•  415. 00 
Fordonbleturn,2timee|4L5 $830.00 

FIN18HINO  TRADf. 

1  boy,  per  month $30.00 

4catcher8y$70  to$75permonth 300.00 

2  boys,  each  $30  to  $.35  per  month 70.00 

1  reeler,  $45  to  $50  per  month 50.00 

1  reeler  helper,  $50  to  $55  per  month 50.00 

1  reeler  taking  off,  $40  to  $45  per  month 45.00 

8  bnndlers.  $40  to  $45  per  m^nth 90.00 

1  rod  weigher,  per  month 40.00 

675.00 
For  donble  turn,  2  times  $675 1,350.00 

SmOLE-TURN  WORKERS. 

1  roll  turner,  per  month $100.00 

1  night  boss,  per  month • 135.00 

1  day  boss,  per  month 300.00 

1  blacksmith,  per  month 55.00 

1  blacksmith's  helper,  per  month 36.00 

10  yard  laborers.  $33  per  month 330.00 

1  brick-layer  and  helper,  Sundays  only  $5  per  day 20.00    * 

976. 00        976. 00 

Liffht,  electric $40.00 

1,000  pounds  suet,  at  4  cents 40.00 

Sbacrelstar 6.00 

Oil 40.00 

125.00 

Total 6.961.80 

Amount  of  output  (twenty-two  double  turns,  at  75  tons,  equals  1,650  tons) : 

Expense  and  labor  for  producing  1,650  tons  is  $5,981.80,  or  (per  ton) $3. 63 

JjOss  in  rolling  (by  scale  and  cinders)  40,000  pounds  billets  equals 
2,000  pounds,  equals  5  per  cent,  at  approximate  price  of  billets  per 

ton,  f^y  or  (per  ton  of  rods) $1.45 

Less  25  cents  as  below 25 

1.90 

4.83 

One  hundred  and  eight  tons  scale  and  cinder  per  month,  worth  $4  per  ton,  eqnak^ 
on  monthly  production  of  1,650  tons,  25  cents. 

Here  is  an  allowance  of  5  per  ceut.  for  waste.  In  addition  to  tbat, 
when  I  say  5  per  cent,  for  waste,  those  figures  are  substantially  taktoi 
from  experience,  and  agree  with  foreign  manufacturers.  That  state- 
ment shows  the  amount  that  remained  after  rolling.  So  it  is  a  small 
matter  to  figure  up  the  cost  of  rods.  These  gentlemen  have  stated  that 
a  rod  mill  is  worth  about  $150,000,  what  the  ground  is  worth,  what 
wear  and  tear  is,  etc.;  added  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  yon  have  the  coet 
of  rolling:  rods.  The  value  of  the  plant,  and  all  such  things  as  that  can 
be  figured  in  a  separate  schedule. 
Mr.  MOEN.  Is  the  expense  for  doing  business  included  f 
Mr.  Belmer.  That  is  not  included  in  the  statement.  I  want  to  saj 
a  little  about  the  selling  price  of  wire  and  about  these  men  offering  to 
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sell  rods.  They  are  all  willing  to  sell  rods  at  a  pnoe  tbafe  Qobodj  can 
aflEbrd  to  pay  for  them,  and  use  them,  and  sell  their  product  in  compe- 
tition with  them.  I  don't  know  who  has  any  rods  to  sell.  This  gentle- 
man from  Joliet  is  not  prepared  to  sell  any  before  next  September. 
They  never  have  any  rods  to  sell,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  for  less 
money  than  foreign  rods  cost.  The  Cleveland  Boiling  Mill  Company 
is  selling  No.  9  wire  at  2^  cents  a  pound.  Making  an  allowance  for 
freight  of  15  cents  a  hundred,  and  2  per  cent,  off  for  cash,  and  figures 
about  $2.05  a  hundred,  don't  it  t  The  rods  from  the  Cleveland  rolling 
mill  cost  us  to-day  $1.95  a  hundred,  and  other  sizes  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, up  to  No.  12.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  credit  to  us,  but  we 
can  not  buy  rods  and  produce  wire  and  sell  it  in  competition  with  these 
other  men.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  any  rods  to  sell  at  a  figure 
that  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  them  and  use  them  alongside  of  foreign 
rods,  we  will  be  happy  to  correspond  with  you. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  You  have  no  practical  knowledge  about  this  mat- 
tert 

Mr.  Belmeb.  None,  except  this  affidavit. 

Senator  Beck.  The  man  who  owns  his  coal  bank,  the  man  who  owns 
his  iron  bank,  and  the  man  who  owns  all  these  necessaries  to  make  his 
rods,  and  then  makes  his  wires  too,  certainly  must,  in  the  division  of 
pro6(s  that  Mr.  Oliver  has  very  well  said  always  exists,  have  tjie  adr 
vantage,  if  he  is  a  big  dealer,»over  the  man  who  buys  his  material  with 
which  to  make  rods.    Ton  can  not  do  away  with  that  by  any  legislation. 

Mr.  Belmeb.  Well,  grant  that  all  these  men  have  some  advantage, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  every  other  branch  of  business  there  is  so 
much  competition  that  the  margins  are  small.  These  men  all  sell  the 
finished  product  in  competition  with  us. 

Sebator  Aldeioh.  Do  you  want  us  to  force  them  out  of  that  by  legis- 
lation in  some  way  ?    How  do  you  expect  us  to  do  it  t 

Mr.  Belmeb.  We  ask  to  get  our  raw  material  at  a  price  that  will 
cover  the  excess  of  labor  in  this  country  over  and  above  the  price  in 
Germany.  We  are  willing  that  the  rod  men  in  this  country  shall  have 
protection  enough  to  help  them,  but  we  do  not  want  them  to  have  such 
psofit  as  to  run  us  out. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  1  would  like  to  ask  any  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  to  state  whether  what  I  have  said  about  the  foreign  combination  of 
rod  manufacturers  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  suppose  I  am  as  well  informed  as  any  one  on  that 
subject.    They  have  made  a  syndicate. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  This  is  all. 

Mr.  Wolff.  And  they  are  getting  about  5  to  6  shillings  more  for 
their  rods  than  before. 

Mr.  Olfveb.  There  is  a  combination t 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir.  But  it  is  only  a  pretense  on  the  other  side  that 
duty  is  wanted  to  protect  them  against  speculators  like  Naylor;  that  is 
what  they  say,  l»ecause  they  have  been  squeezing  the  blood  out  of  them 
by  buying  up  all  the  rods  at  a  certain  price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  combination  among  the  wire  draw- 
ers! 

Mf .  Wolff.  On  the  other  side  t 

Senator  Aldbich.  No  ;  4iere. 

Mr.  Wolff.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  of  any  at  all 
nowadays.  There  may  be  some  tacit  understanding,  perhaps,  but  not 
amongst  the  class  that  I  belong  Uk    There  may  be  on  the  ot^er  side. 
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Mr.  QriBLiNa.  The  qaestion  having  been  raised  as  to  whether  thexia 
is  a  combination  of  wire  prodncers  here,  I  would  like  to  pnt  on  record 
the  fact  that  within  the  last  ten  days  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  sell 
rods  of  the  Joliet  Steel  Company,  baving  ascertained  that  it  was  safe 
to  do  so,  knowing  abont'  when  we  woald  start,  and  I  have  tband  the 
Hartman  Steel  Company  or  the  Braddock  Company,  I  am  not  certain 
which,  and  foreign  rods  all  competing  with  me  and  quoted  against  me; 
bnt  I  have  sold  rods  to  three  parties  in  Joliet  at  three  different  prices 
according  to  the  competition  I  bad  to  meet.  I  am  a  seller  in  the  market 
to-day,  and  I  am  ready  to  sell. 

Mr.  MOEN.  Don't  you  want  some  protection  t 

Mr.  STiBLiNa.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  am  interested  in  the  Saint  Loois  wire  mills.  We  toe 
making  rods  today,  and  selling  them.  We  have  been  sellers  on  the 
open  market  of  our  Braddock  r^  and  imi>orters  of  foreign  rods  for  the 
Saint  Louis  mills. 

Senator  Beok.  What  is  the  bulk  of  your  wire— barbed  wire  mostly  f 

Mr.  Oates.  Yes,  sir;  It  is  mostly  barbed  wire  and  wire  nails.  We 
import  to  Saint  Louis  simply  because  we  can  get  a  freight  rate  to  New 
Orleans  and  then  up  the  river  to  Saint  Louis  at  profitable  rates. 

Mr.  Stibung.  If  we  had  not  a  home  market  where  we  are,  we  ooald 
not  have  a  rod  mill  at  work  today. 


Thxtbsb  lY,  June  14, 1888. 

SCHEDULE  J.— FLAX  AND  IffEMR 

The  Ohaibman.  Gentlemen,  we  are  ready  to  hear  yon  on  Schedule  J, 
or  any  part  of  that  schedole  which  is  in  regard  to  hemp,  jate,  and  flax 

ffoods. 

^^  • 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFBED  B.  TUBNEB,  Jr. 

« 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Tamer,  yon  may  please  state  yonr  residence, 
occupation,  etc. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  ain  president  of  the  Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners  and 
Growers'  Association ;  residence,  Boston ;  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Boss,  Turner  &  Co.,  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  flax,  threads^ 
and  twines,  Boston. 

The  Ch  AiRSCAN.  I  suppose  you  have  looked  into  the  proposed  changes 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Mills  bill,  in  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  to  submit  to  the 
committee  f 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  prepared  a  general  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Bead  it,  please. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  members  of  our  association  are  all  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  manufacturing  of  flax  and  hemp  or  the  production 
of  these  fibers. . 

The  industry  has  grown  slowly  until  we  now  estimate  that  $8,000,000 
is  invested  in  manufacturing  and  over  6,000  workers  are  employed. 
This  estimate  does  not,  however,  include  the  investment  in  the  maun- 
factoring  of  sisal,  manillp,  or  jute. 

We  are  striving  to  make  progress  as  American  manufacturers  evea 
under  the  present  tariff,  and  while  paying  two  or  three  times  the  aver- 
age wages  paid  througnout  Europe,  the  least  we  can  ask  is  that  the 
present  duties  shall  be  maintained. 

On  raw  flax  we  pay  a  duty  on  the  imported  of  $20  per  ton,  averaging 
9.05  ad  valorem,  and  while  the  manufacturers  would  be  benefited  to  a 
slight  extent,  aud  while  the  removing  of  this  duty  would  stimulate 
some  additional  manufacturing,  provided  the  present  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods  were  mait)taine<l,  yet  the  majority  of  the  maoufsicturers 
are  favorable  to  having  the  duty  remain,  to  stimulate  and  aid  the  rais- 
ing of  flax  in  the  United  States.  '  At  present  we  are  too  much  depend- 
ent on  foreign  nations  for  our  supply  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  we  may 
some  time  find  ournelves  in  the  position  of  some  American  linen  spin- 
ners, who  in  1^54-'55  were  obliged  to  close  their  works  by  the  failure  to 
receive  a  supply  of  flax  in  consequence  of  the  Crimean  war.  More 
attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  getting  out  of  good  flax  fiber  than 
has  been  done  for  many  years.  Hemp  pays  a  duty  of  $25  per  ton  or 
a0  average  of  16.59  ad  valorem.    The  reduotioDL  of  the  duty  on  hemp 
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would  curtail  the  raising  of  American  hemp.    The  amount  of  h^p 
raised  last  year  was  about  7,000  tons,  and  would  undoubtedfy  have 
amounted  to  10,000  tons,  the  same  as  the  crop  of  the  previous  year, 
but  for  the  reduced  yield  on  account  of  the  drought. 
Mr.  Turner  here  submitted  the  following  paper : 

[Flftz  and  Hemp  Spinnera  and  Q-rowert'  Aasodfttioii— 1887.] 

Duty-pajfing  imparU  of  the  United  State$f  home  oonmmptiony  for  ike  year  ending  Jtau  3D, 

1887. 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
18 
17 
18 
18 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
35 
96 
27 
28 
28 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 
35 
88 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
48 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


Fire-craokera 

Tobacoo,  «D0  inftna£M}tar«s  of. 

SogAr,  c*ndy,  molassoa 

Liquor,  Bpintoos,  malt 

L«iid,  pl^  and  bars 

Kioo 

Glass  and  glaaaware 

Wool,  and  maun&ctnrM  of — 

Earthen  and  ob  inaware 

Salt  4iii  bulk,  bagn,  barrels) . . . . 

Silk,  and  manofactores  of 

Zinc,  spelter,  etc 

Copper  and  mannfaotnres. . . .  ■ 
Hops. 


Inroice  ral^ 
aes. 


Jewelry 

Books  and  printed  matter . . 

Hasical  instmments 

Provisions  (cheese,  etc.) . . . 

Coal 

Vegetables 

Buttons 

Fish 

Hats  (straw,  etc.),  bonnets 
Paper  and  manofactares . . . 
Fars  and  manofactares — 

Seeds 

Animals 

Gement 

Hay 

Wood  and  manafaotnres . . . 

Breadstaffs j 

Bristles 

Precioos  stones 

All  other  dutiable  artidea. 


Total 


Brass  and  mannfactnres 

Fancy  articles 

Iron  and  steel,  and  mannfactares  . . 

Cotton,  and  mannfactares  of 

Marble  and  stone  and  manufactures 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes 

Corsets         

Paints  and  colors 

Metals,  etu   !♦ 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of  .... 

Art  works,  painting,  eto  

Brushes 

Qoid  and  sUyer  and  manufactures 

VlKLfktmftJ  te,et€ 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Soap  of  all  kinds 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts 

Oils. 


$332,941 

10,955,125 

74.242.279 

10. 190, 910 

346,023 

1, 518, 766 

7, 801, 340 

60,586.614 

5,708,093 

1.455,885 

31, 264, 277 

286.157 

323,740 

3, 117, 663 

405,750 

7, 185. 099 

50,618,986 

29, 150, 059 

960,982 

13, 28.'i.  226 

1,058.793 

1, 220. 800 

2,988.883 

10,933.570 

1,925,906 

557,348 

410, 708 

83,K07,283 

15,088,074 

436,224 

1,882,504 

1,007.140 

427,874 

2,730,138 

1.018,884 

1,759,163 

2,811,158 

2,270.304 

3, 772, 997 

2.817.358 

4,902.911 

1,985,264 

4,545,265 

840.581 

4.065.067 

1,102,532 

791,087 

8.228.504 

0.386,601 

1 150, 485 

10,553.318 

0.807,129 


Duties  paid. 


450.825.322 


$332,941 

9,127.758 
58.010,086 

7,402.248 
230.018 
971,456 

4.510.812 
35. 828^534 

3,251,881 

070.885 

15,540.801 

140.819 

128.957 

1,329,506 
170.938 

2.948.380 

20.713,234 

11,710.726 

381,405 

4.654,165 
370. 578 
30a532 
902,788 

8.286.802 

577.  r.2 

107.204 

132.068 

9,497,982 

4,210,089 
117,131 
480,820 
209,096 
106,968 
084.004 
403,471 
429.987 
083,728 
547.510 
897,045 
011.988 

1.051,6U9 
424,018 
920.218 
172,438 
933,018 
220,506 
157.445 

1,603.184 

1.076^811 
174,424 

1.055,838 

1. 010. 110 


Dotklit- 

diMdtiad 

rakrm- 


212,033,428 
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Amounts  of  additional  and  discriminating  duties,  also  the  values  of  all  mevobandlae  witUn^ 
from  warehouse  on  which  the  duty  has  been  remitted,  have  been  excluded  from  theoompatatiM" 
the  average  ad  valorem  rate. 
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Boston,  BCass.,  Jwns  14,  IfiSBi 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  tariff  bill  prepared  by  the  ''  Ways  and  Meaoa  Committee"  of  t^ 
House  reduces  in  an  unwarranted  manner  the  duties  on  flax  and  hemp  and  their  pfod- 
ucts,  I  be^  to  call  your  attention  td  the  figures  shown  in  the  inclos^  table*,  demoi- 
strating  that  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  iudustries  have  had  less  protectioii  tlian  otbtf 
leading  iudustries,  less  than  other  textiles,  and  that  the  hirge  importe  are  to  a  great 
decree  due  to  this  lack  of  protection. 

We  are  striving  to  make  progress  as  American  manufacturers  even  under  the  prescBt 
tariff,  and  are  paying  two  to  three  times  the  ayerage  wages  paid  thronghont  Europe. 
The  least  we  can  ask  is  that  Congress  should  grant  ns  the  same  protection  as  at  prafr- 
eut  in  force^  which  is  less  than  the  average  duties  proposed  for  any  other  textile^; 
even  on  the  basis  of  the  Ways  and  Means  tariff  bill. 

If  the  large  reductions  proposed  on  our  class  of  goods  are  carried  into  effeci»  oor 
industries  will  be  seriously  crippled  and  in  part  destroyed. 

By  the  request  of  the  board  of  government  of  this  association,  I  bec^  thai  this  oat- 
ter  have  your  special  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  B.  TuRK&R,  Jr., 
President  Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners  and  Gratoersi'  ^ssoctoHoa. 

The  Chairman.  Yoa  include,  of  course,  raw  material  in  your  gen- 
eral average? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  raw  material  is  included  in  the  general  average. 
The  subdivision  iu  that  table,  without  the  raw  material  (being  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute),  shows  the  average  to  be  34.52  percent. 

Tlie  rate  of  duty  on  manufactured  goods  under  the  present  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  schedule  ranges  from  25  to  54  per  cent.,  averaging  34  perocsit^ 
the  greatest  protection  being  on  jute  bagging  for  cotton,  which  has  a 
specifii;  <luty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  (about  3  cents  per  yard).  This  pro- 
tection, which  is  very  much  higher  than  the  average*  in  its  scbedole, 
has  enabled  American  bagging  manufacturers  to  make  50,000,000  yards, 
and  the  manufacturers  claim  an  investment  of  $5,000,000  and  the  em- 
ployment of  5,000  people. 

The  imports  of  bagging  for  cotton  were  964,452  pounds,  or  aboot 
482,226  yards,  and  the  duties  paid  $14,466. 

If  th<'  balance  of  the  schedule  had  similar  protection,  greater  progress 
would  have  been  made  in  the  tiax,  hemp,  and  jute  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Comparison  of  rate  of  duty  and  amount  of  duty  oolleeted. 


Bate  of  datj.  <  Duty  cclbeM. 


I      ^ I 


Per  cent 

Cotton  baegingjate 54 

BurlapR  (bO  ill  and  undor) ,  30 

Flax,  beiDp.  and  Jute  varnH 1 '  35 

Flax,  thieiidaod  twin*' 1  40 

Brown  and  bleached  liiieoa,  etc 35 


$34  Mi 
355^0 


I 


Labor  is  a  greater  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacturing  of  burlaps  than 
in  the  making  of  cotton  bagging,  and  is  still  a  very  much  greater  iteiB 
of  cost  in  the  production  of  thread,  twine,  and  linen  piece-goods  thao  ia 
the  manufacture  of  burlaps. 

The  cotton  bagging,  having  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  other  articles 
in  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jnte  schedule,  appears  to  have  brought  a  very 
small  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  as  a  result  of  this  protection  ti» 
American  maiuiftictnrors  have  prospered,  while  the  articles  having  the 
lower  rate  of  duty  are  limited  in  their  manufacture  in  the  United  Stiites. 
but  the  duty  on  imports  pays  a  very  large  amount  of  money  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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The  iDannfactariug  of  threads,  twines,  and  yarn  from  flax  or  hemp  is 
slowly  increasing,  although  the  imx)ort8  are  still  too  large,  and  we  ean 
not  as  yet  make  the  finer  grades  where  the  item  of  labor  enters  very 
largely  into  the  cost. 

The  imports  of  linen  piece-goods  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  amount  to 
about  $13-,000,000,  and  the  duty  collected  is  over  $4,500,000. 

Commercial  reports  show  that  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
exported  152,314,800  yards  of  linen  piece-goods,  of  which  83,116,500 
yards  were  exported  to*  the  United  States,  the  value  of  these  exports 
to  this  country  being  £1,965,480,  or  nearly  $10,000,000  in  invoice  value. 

There  are  only  a  few  mills  weaving  linens  in  this  country,  although 
others  are  contemplated,  and  these  are  to  make  coarse  crashes  and 
similar  linens.  The  duty  on  yarns  is  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  this 
is  none  too  much  to  protect  American  yarn  spinners,  and  even  with  this 
duty  over  750  tons  of  flax  yarns  were  imported  last  year.  The  duty 
on  linen  piece-goods  is  only  the  same  as  that  on  yams  of  which  the 
cloth  must  be  made,  affording  no  protection  for  the  weaving  and  finish- 
ing of  the  cloth.  This  duty  should  be  advanced  to  encourage  linen- 
weaving  mills,  and  this  will  also  stimulate  the  flax-spinning  mills  by 
making  an  increased  market  for  yarns. 

Summary  of  the  imports,  dutiea,  and  the  amount  of  protection  given  to  fibers  and  textUee, 


I 

8 


Article*. 


Wool,  and  ronnofactares  of 

nax,  henp,  Jmte,  mi4  Maiufiietnrcs  of 

Silk,  numoiactarcs  of 

Cotloii«  and  manafactarea  of 


loToice  val* 
nes. 


Duties  paid. 


$60,580,614 
S3,807/i8S 

31,204,277 
20,150.050 


935,629,534 
i»,4»7,9K*i 
16, 540,  HOI 
lU  710, 720 


Duties  re* 

dooed  to  ad 

valorem. 


PeresnL 

sasi 

28.10 

40.71 
40.17 


Amount  of  duties  paid  by  fibers  and  textiles. 


1 

2 
8 

4 


Wool,  and  raaaofaotnres  of 

Silk,  manofactares  of 

Cotton,  and  manufactares  of 

f  Ux,  heflip,  jHte,  and  oiMiHfiictHres  of. 


135,620,634 

15,540,801 

11,710,720 

0,407,V8*i 


NoTB — "Flax,  hemo,  Jato,  and  mannfaotures  of,"  are  second  in  amount  of  invoice  value  of  imports 
of  textiles  and  libers,  but  pay  the  Hroallest  amount  in  duties  And  have  the  least  protection. 

Senator  Beoe.  Have  yon  separately  the  amount  of  flax,  hemp,  and 
jat^t  or  do  you  aggregate  themf 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  aggregate  them  there,  bat  in  the  first  statement  I 
presented  it  is  all  given  in  detail. 
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AKmato  of  Hktyjmjouni  of  capital  invested  in  textile  indusirlee  in  ike  United  Statee,  vOl 

the  amount  of  protection  afforded  each  induetry* 


Cotton  mann&otnring  (Mtl* 
mated  1888) 

"Wool  mADonotaring  (ceoans 
1880) 

Silk  manufitctarioK  (cmibiis 
1880) 

FIftX  and   hemp   (eatiowted 

][ggg\ 

Jnte  bagging  (estimated  18M) 


Capital. 


$350,000,000 

160,261,270 

10,125,300 

8.000,000 
5,000,000 


Karober  of 

establish- 

menta. 

Opera* 
tires. 

< 

2,680 
382 

161,489 

8I,S87 

6.000 
6^000 

1 

Per  cent  of  da  ties,  1897. 


Mftoa- 

fitctnred 

g^Jod*. 


1 


40.17 
67.21 
49.71 

34.52 


Raw     ,  doty, 

matenaL 


aadrai 


Free 

36.06 
Ptoe 

16.» 


4A.17 

sun 

41171 

aait 


The  figures  named  show  that  the  maDnfacturing  businesH  in  flax  aed 
bepp  in  the  United  States  is  smaller  than  the  other  textiles,  and  has  at 
j)resent  the  least  protection,  and  yet  the  imports  of  dax,  hemp,jate, 
and  manufactures  of,  are  larger  in  invoice  value  of  imports  than  silk  or 
cotton.  <^Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  manufactures  of,"  are  fourth  in  impor 
tance  of  the  invoice  value  of  all  imports,  yet  they  rank  twenty-eighth 
in  the  list  of  protected  articles,  all  other  leading  articles  of  manu- 
facture having  greater  protection  than  ^^flax,  hemp,  and  jute." 

As  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  the  wages  paid  are  two  and 
a  half  times  the  average  wages  paid  throughout  Europe.  Here  is  s 
detailed  statement  showing  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  Europe : 

Average  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  flax-spinning  trade, 

EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 
(Hark,  eqoal  to  28.8  cents ;  nrable,  equal  to  60  cents ;  franc,  eqnal  to  10  cents.] 


Sorters 

Ronshers 

Maonino  workers 

Spinners 

Reelers 

RoTing 

Carders 

Spreaders 

IJrawlng 

]>ofbra 


Pmssia^ilesia. 


Per 

week  of 

sixty 

boars. 


Marks, 
8.84 
6L67 
4.60 
6.67 
6.67 
5.84 
5.84 
5. 
5. 
8.75 

Work  72 


Egnal 

to  U.  8. 

onrrenoy. 


wee^ 


DoUars. 
2.00 
1.60 
1.15 
1.60 
1.60 
1.40 
1.40 
1.20 
1.20 
.  0 
boars  per 


Rhineland. 


Per 

week  of 

sixty 

boors. 


Marks. 

15.84 

12.50 

7.50 

0.17 

9.17 

8.34 

7.93 

7.02 

7..^0 

5.84 

Work  72 


Eqpal 

to  U.S. 

onrrenoy. 


DeUart. 
8.75 
3.00 
L78 
2.18 
2.18 
3.00 
L88 
1.88 
L78 
1.40 
boon  per 


week. 


Germany. 


Per 

week  of 

sixty 

boors. 


Marks. 
13.10 
9.00 
6.06 
7.92 
7.92 
7.10 
6.b0 
6.45 
6.26 
4.80 


Eqnal 

toll.  & 

cnrreney. 


DoOars. 
2.88 
2.80 
L46 
1.98 
L98 
1.70 
165 
L65 
1.60 
1.15 


Work  72  boars  per 
week. 


week  of 

sixty 

bOOIB. 

toiTa 

Souklst. 

M^ 

1.60 
3.30 

:» 

1.38 

.« 

1.20 

1.09 
Work  81 
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Jtftage  raUB  of  Ufogert  paid  in  ihe  JlaX'9pinningi  trade — Continned. 
EUROPB  AND  AMERtCA-Continaed. 


Sorters 

Roughen 

M  Achioe  workers . 

Spinners 

ReHers 

Rovinf 

Canlers 

Spr«>«ders 

Drawing 

Doffers 


Rnssia,  western. 


sixty  hours.  ;*>^;-„^,;"- 


Koublet, 


DoUan. 


2.00 
2.25 


1.00 
1.12 


2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
1.50 


1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
1.12 
75 


Work  72  hoars  per  week. 


Fr»Doe. 


United  SUtes 
of  Amerioa. 


Per  week  of 
sixty  hours. 


Franc*. 

20. 


Eqnal 

to  D.S.cnr- 

rency. 


DoUan. 
8.85 


Per  week  of 
slxtv  hours. 


7. 

1.35 

10.50 

2.02 

17.60 

3.37 

la  50 

2.02 

11.50 

2L20 

10.50 

2.02 

0.50 

1.85 

Work  72  boars  per  week. 


VoUan. 

12.00 

11>.00 

5.00 

.    7.00 

7.00 

5.00 

6.00 

8.00 

5.00 

3  .'iO 

Work  60  hdiirs 

per  wetk. 


Great  Brit' 
sin. 


Per  week 
of  —  hours. 


DoUart. 

4.86 
4.80 
1.46 
1.82 
1.34 
1.58 
2.19 
1.70 
1.95 
1.34 


Senator  HiscocK.  Yoa  w(tDt  also,  I  sappose,  free  jute  and  free  jute 
buttnf 

Mr.  Turner.  As  stated,  these  estimates  are  made  without  reference 
to  sisal,  maiiila,  or  jute.  The  Russian  and  Italian  hemp  are  similar,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  hemp  of  Kentucky,  but  the  product  is  quite  a 
different  article  from  sisal,  and  roanila.  and  jute,  which  is  outside  of  our 
raDge,  and  we  have  not  included  it. 

Senator  Beck.  What  is  hemp  exclusively  used  for  nowt 

Mr.  Turner.  You  refer  now  to  American  hempf 

Senator  Beck.  I  speak  of  hemp. 

Mr.  Turner.  For  cordage  and  twine. 

Senator  Beck.  Binding  twine  principally  f 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  state  that  several  members  of  our 
delegation  present  have  paid  particular  attention  to  special  branches; 
one  in  relation  to  raw  flax  and  raw  hemp,  another  to  the  dressed  line  of 
flax,  which  is  a  partially  manufactured  article.  We  find  that  documents 
are  being  circulated  here  to  try  and  convey  the  idea  that  dressed  line 
flax  is  the  raw  material.  There  is  one  gentleman  here  who  has  charge 
of  a  mill  recently  started  in  this  country  and  formerly  superintended 
ODe  abroad,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  yon  figures,  tlnless  there  are 
other  direct  questions  that  the  committee  would  like  to  a^k  me  I  will 
^ve  way  to  some  of  these  other  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  in  a  general  way  that  sunn, 
sisal,  jnte,  etc,  do  not  inf«*rfere  with  your  products? 

Mr.  TUKNEU.  Only  imlirpctly. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  suppose  the  raw  material,  the  grasses,  were  put 
on  the  free  lint,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  raw  hemp  f 

Mr.  Turner.  Sunn,  sisal,  and  manila,  specitying  those  threef 

The  Chairman.  And  jute! 

Mr.-TURNER.  I  give  it  as  my  personal  opinion  that  they  would  not 
interfere  materially  with  the  llax  and  hemp  industry  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  flax  growers  and  hemp  growers f 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  «ir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  neither  represent  the  growers  nor  manufact- 
urers of  these  articles  f 
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Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  neither  represent  the  growers  nor  the  manufactorexs 
of  sisal,  manila,  or  jute. 

Senator  Beck.  Can  you  make  twine  to  bind  wheat  out  of  any  of 
these  other  articles,  such  as  jute  or  sisal  grass,  or  sunn  grass,  or  ma- 
nila or;  does  it  require  a  stronger  fiber  to  bind  grass  witht  Do  yon 
know  about  thatf 

Mr.  Turner.  I  will  leave  that  for  Mr.  Allan  to  speak  about.  He  has 
given  special  attention  to  this. 

Mr.  Turner  submitted  the  following  papers : 

ADDRESS  OF  TUB  PRB8IDBNT,   MR.  A.  R.  TURNER,  JR.,  TO  THE  CONVENTION  OF  FLAX 
AND  HKMP  SPINNERS  AND  GROWERS,  FEBRUARY  10,  1887. 

Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners  and  Orowert^  AisociaUon  : 

Gentlemen:  This  is  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Flax  and  Hemp  Spinnera  and 
Growers'  Association ;  and  the  work  already  accomplished,  taken  in  connectioD  wi& 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  flax- and  hemp  industry  iu  aU  its  branches,  proTea  tb» 
value  of  our  association. 

The  large  importations  of  flax  and  its  products,  and  the  waste  of  flax  fiber  grovn 
in  this  country,  while  we  have  rich  lands  and  suitable  climate  for  the  proper  devdi^ 
ment  of  flax  culture,  also  show  thftt  the  work  before  us  is  very  great,  if  we  are  to  coo- 
tinue  and  make  successful  our  efl!brts  to  build  up  and  establish  the  linen  industry  on 
a  sound  basis  in  this  country. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  in  Chicago  one  year  ago  called  together  a  large  num- 
ber of  interested  parties.  The  grower,  the  flax  and  hemp  merchant,  and  the  mana- 
^facturer  were  fully  represented,  and  the  interchange  of  opinions  was  productive  of 
good  results.  A  large  line  of  samplesof  flax  and  hemp  and  their  i>roductB  was  showm 
at  the  meeting,  the  growers  bringing  samples  of  fiber  of  their  raising,  and  the  manii- 
facturers  explaining  their  needs  and  showing  samples  of  many  grades  of  imported 
fiber  suited  to  their  requirements.  Never  before  had  the  grower  and  mannfaotnrer 
met  in  convention  and  by  personal  exchange  of  views  endeavored  to  work  together 
for  their  mutual  interest. 

A  convention  of  such  importance  as  the  one  at  Chicago  most  be  allowed  »  liberal 
time  before  its  work  can  be  fully  realized,  but  already  the  results  of  the  meeting  an 
appareut.  Many  inquiries  are  coming  from  farmers  and  business  men  in  the  West 
anking  for  information  and  expressing  a  desire  to  establish  flax  and  linen  indnstriea. 
The  Racine  Business  Men's  Association,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  appointed  a  committee  to 
see  what  can  be  done  in  their  vicinity  to  bnild  up  a  linen  business,  and  after  oonaidef- 
ing  the  matter  they  have  wisely  decided  to  aid  in  the  raising  of  good  flax  on  the  farms 
nt'ar  their  town,  and  when  they  shall  have  succeeded  in  getting  out  the  proper  grad«, 
to  follow  then  with  the  manufacture  of  the  flax  by  spinning  and  weavme.  Another 
aHsociation  has  been  formed  at  Green  Bay,  Mich.,  where  there  are  many  ukmi^ra  and 
farm  laborers  who  were  brought  up  in  the  flax-raising  districts  in  Europe,  and  who 
understand  iu  every  detail  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  flax.  This  new  aaBoda> 
tion  i8  •  stablished  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  fl^ix  and  promoting  a  general  com- 
merce in  flax  goods,  and  they  have  alreadv  ordered  15,000  pounds  of  selected  flax- 
seed from  Europe.  Mr.  Eugene  Bosse,  who  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  tk« 
flax  business  in  Europe,  is  one  of  the  managers  of  the  company. 

The  crop  of  over  one  million  acres  of  flax  in  the  United  States,  raised  principally 
fur  the  seed,  shows  that  the  profit  from  the  seed  alone  is  enough  to  warrant  this  Laifs 
acreage. 

If  the  raising  of  wheat  and  com  has  been  so  unremunerative  as  to  make  it  profita- 
ble to  raise  flax  simply  for  the  seed,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  and  care  and  skill 
necessary  to  raise  a  crop  of  flax  for  the  fiber  would  be  well  expended.  The  sorplsd 
of  our  wheat  is  exported  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  but  we  import  our  flax,  while  ve 
have  soil  and  natural  resources  to  grow  much  of  it  in  our  own  country.  The  Ireighta 
on  r  he  wheat  exported  are  deducted  from  the  price  obtained,  while  on  flax  imported 
we  pay  freights  in  addition  to  a  protective  duty.  Most  of  our  linens  come  fit>B 
Europe,  and  yet  we  have  many  advantages  for  raising  flax  with  which  to  b^gin  tb« 
weaving  of  coarne  linen  fabrics.  The  low  prices  paid  for  labor  in  Europe  and  pc«9- 
ble  undervaluations  in  entering  goods  may  account  for  the  very  low  prices  at  whicA 
linen  piece  goods  are  sold  in  this  country.  If  we  can  have  labor-saving  machines  for 
harvesting  and  preparing  flax,  these,  with  our  natural  advantages,  will  give  xu  a 
fiber  at  a  low  price ;  and  if  the  raw  material  can  be  produced  at  a  low  figure,  we  ess 
then  make  great  progress  in  manufacture.  Much  attention  i^  now  beiu^  given  to  th* 
invention  of  machinery  for  handling  flax,  and  good  results  in  this  direction  mast 
be  attained. 
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The  scittoliing-machiDe  invented  by  M.  Jales  Cardon  is  now  working  in  many  mills 
in  Europe,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is  attracting  attention  in  the  United  States.^ 
To-day  we  are  to  see  the  working  of  the  machine  and  Judge  for  ourselves  of  its  mer- 
its. Mr.  U.  D.  McMaster,  one  of  our  members,  will  later  in  the  meeting  explain  to 
jrou  fully  the  working  of  the  Cardon  machine  and  speak  of  the  results  already  ob- 
tained. 

The  retting  of  flax  by  improved  methods  is  commanding  attention,  and  an  article 
worthy  of  mentiou  has  apeared  iu  a  trade  report,  in  Lille,  France,  referring  to  a  pro- 
cess invented  by  M.  Parsy,  who  claims  by  *'  submitting  the  flax  to  the  action  of  water 
nnder  a  pressure  of  about  150^  cenlfgrade  of  temperature,  and  then  terminating  the  op- 
eration by  replacing  the  water  by  steam  equally  under  pressure  and  at  the  same  de- 
gree of  temperature,"  flax  can  be  well  retted. 

M.  Parsy  further  says:  '*  Under  the  action  of  warm  water  the  transformation  of 
pectose  eommeucee.  The  steam  permits  me  afterwards  to  maintain  the  temperature 
necessary  to  terminate  the  transformation  of  pectine  into  pectic  acid  without  losing 
any  of  this  precious  matter.  I  make  the  complete  operation  of  retting  in  about  one 
hour  and  a  half." 

He,  with  others,  claims  ''  that  the  substance  which  unites  the  fibers  of  the  green  flax 
is  neither  a  gum  nor  a  resin,  but  pectose,  which  in  the  retting  is  transformed  into 
pectio  acid.''  • 

By  his  invention  he  claims  to  arrive  at  the  separation  of  the  fiber  fh>m  the  wood, 
''  but,  however,  without  taking  away  the  gummy  resinous  matter,  because  the  spin- 
ning-mill does  not  know  what  to  do  with  flax  when  this  matter  has  been  taken  away." 

The  inventions  of  retting  and  scutching  just  named  are  not  the  enly  ones  looking 
to  improved  results  with  a  saving  of  expense  iu  the  handling  of  flax,  for  we  find  many 
active  minds  at  work  upon  this  subject;  and  whatever  may  have  been  accomplished 
np  to  this  time,  we  may  safely  predict  that  in  the  near  future  processes  and  machines 
will  be  invented  or  perfected  which  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  flax  and  hemp 
industry. 

1  refer  to  these  inventions  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  your  notice,  and  would 
sn^^gest  that  5  on  investigate  them  fully. 

The  machinery  for  the  manipulation  of  cotton  and  wool  has  been  improved  each 
year,  while  similar  improvements  have  not  taken  place  in  the  invention  of  machinery 
for  manafacturiug  flax  and  hemp. 

The  products  of  cotton  have  become  so  cheap  that  we  must  make  special  efibrt  in 
the  direction  of  improved  machinery  for  the  production  of  linen  goods  or  we  shall  find 
tbat  the  great  diii'orence  in  the  price  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  will  further  limit  the 
consumption  of  the  former. 

The  farmers  in  New  York  State  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  flax ; 
and  among  the  farmers  of  the  West  we  fiud  a  large  number  who  have  come  from  the 
llax-growing  countries  of  Europe,  and  are  fully  informed  of  all  the  details  <^  flax 
cultivation.  Therefore  the  principal  inquiries  which  have  come  to  me  have  not  been 
as  to  the  method  of  sowing  or  caring  for  flax,  but  as  to  the  grades  desired  and  the 
demand  existing  for  the  fiber  in  the  United  States. 

There  must  of  necessity  be  many  farmers  who  "will  need  direct  information  regard- 
iug  flax  culture  and  the  preparation  of  the  fiber,  and  I  trust  we  shall  aid  them  in  this 
90  far  as  may  be  in  our  power. 

The  farmers  also  need  to  know  that  good  flax  fiber  will  command  a  market ;  and 
one  result  of  our  meetitig  at  Chicago  has  been  to  inform  them  on  this  subject,  and 
good  results  may  be  expected  during  the  coming  year. 

The  plantiuK)  cultivating,  and  marketing  of  wheat  and  corn  have  been  reduced  to 
a  science;  ana  if  we  can  aid  in  bringing  forward  improved  machinery  for  planting, 
cultivating,  and  harvesting  flax  and  hemp,  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  farmers. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  our  last  meeting  to  visit  Washington  and  protest 
against  aoy  reduction  in  the  duty  upon  imported  fibers.  Your  committee  performed 
the  duty  assigned  them,  and  visited  Washmgton  at  the  time  of  the  consi&ration  of 
the  Morrison  tariff  bill  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  entered  an  earnest 
protest  in  behalf  of  this  association. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the  crop  of  American  hemp  raised  in  1686  was  larger 
than  for  many  years,  the  average  estimate  for  the  crop  being  about  10,000  tons. 

The  crop  of  Russian  hemp  has  at  times  during  the  past  feW  years  been  of  indiffer- 
ent quality,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  twines  made  from  Americau  hemp. 
Sisal  hemp,  from  which  most  of  the  binder  twine  has  been  made  for  the  last  two 
years,  has  ruled  high  in  price  for  the  past  few  months,  an^  I  hope  that  with  a  good 
crop  of  American  hemp  at  a  reasonable  price,  we  can  again  make  and  sell  this  twine 
from  fiber  raised  m  the  United  States. 

At  the  price  at  which  American  honp  binder  twine  can  be  sold  to-day,  and  with 
the  advantages  it  possesses,  can  uo^  the  farmers  be  induced  to  look  more  carefnllv 
into  its  claims,  and  aid  in  the  use  of  twine  made  from  the  product  of  our  own  sou 
rather  than  of  that  made  from  imported  hemp  f 
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We  learn  from  a  reliable  eonrce  that  the  qnantity  of  American  hemp  binder  twine 
used  this  year  will  be  three  times  creator  than  that  nsed  last  year.  This  is  in  the 
right  direction  ^  but  when  wo  find  that  the  whole  crop  of  American  hemp  this  year 
does  not  equal  in  weight  one- half  the  amount  of  binder  twine  consumed  in  a  single 
year,  we  can  see  the  importance  of  urging  the  use  of  binder  twine  made  from  Am^ 
can  hemp. 

The  qnestion  arises  as  to  the  future  work  of  this  association,  and  how  it  can  con- 
tinue to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  flax  and  hemp  industry.  For  your  considera- 
tion  I  would  recommend  the  following  suggestions : 

That  a  pamphlet  be  issued  calling  attention  to  tile  resources  of  the  United  States 
for  raising  flax  and  hemp ;  stating  the  amount  of  importations  of  these  fibera  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  giving  the  ruling  prices  of  the  various  grades  of  imported  flax  and 
hemp  similar  to  grades  which  can  bo  raised  in  this  country. 

That  samples  of  these  fibers  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  departments  of  agricult- 
ure of  the  farming  States,  to  show  what  is  needed  by  the  manufacturers ;  and  thai 
the  samples  be  in  duplicate,  so  that  one  set  can  be  sent  around  the  State  for  inapeo- 
tion  as  may  be  desired  b^  farmers  in  various  districts. 

That  information  be  given  as  to  ffood  seed  and  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

That  the  methods  of  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  retting,  soutchiDg,  and  suck 
other  information  in  this  connection  as  may  be  necessary  be  briefly  set  forth. 

That  the  list  of  our  members  and  the  firms  or  corporations  they  represent  be  given, 
that  the  growers  may  open  direct  correspondence  with  them. 

I  would  advise  that  tbis  phnmpblet  be  issued  by  the  association ;  and  if  the  plaa 
is  carried  out,  we  shall  be  in  direct  communication  with  every  department  of  agticnlt- 
ure  in  the  United  States  and  secure  their  co-operation. 

In  addition,  I  would  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  which  will  work  through  its  agenta. 

By  this  plan  we  shall  etfect  direct  work  through  our  own  correspondents,  through 
the  departments  of  agriculture  of  each  State,  and  through  the  agents  of  the  £>epait- 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States.  , 

It  is  highly  important  that  we  present  in  a  strong  manner  the  resources  of  oor 
country  for  flax  and  hemp,  and  show  the  demand  for  these  fibers.  A  national  piide 
should  spur  us  on  in  this,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  not  being  so  dependent  for  oor 
supply  upon  Europe,  where  a  conflict  of  nations  or  empires  may  deprive  ns  of  it  and 
seriously  retard  our  business. 

The  work  uow  demanded  of  the  association  is  of  growing  importance,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  president  be  empowered  to  employ  competent  clerical  aid  in  hit 
work,  t  ho  same  to  be  paid  for  by  the  association. 

Gentlemen,  as  your  President  for  four  years  and  since  the  formation  of  theaswKrta- 
tiou,  I  have  tried  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  faithfully;  but  as  my  time  has 
been  fully  occupied  in  my  own  business.  I  have  been  unable,  with  the  increasiDg  de- 
mands ui»on  the  president,  to  do  so  mncn  for  the  association  as  I  have  desired. 

I  thank  those  who  have  co-operated  with  me  in  my  work,  and  in  retiring  from  the 
position  of  president,  would  express  my  regard  for*  the  members  and  my  confidcoc* 
m  the  future  of  the  association. 


THB  CARDON  SCXTTOHINQ-MACHIinB. 

t 

(Piper  read  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Mctfaster.l 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  esteem  it  a  high  honor  to  have  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  a  topic  of  much  interest  to  all  connected  with  the  culture,  spinning, 
and  manufacture  of  the  two  leading  long-staple  fibers  used  in  textile  industry,  name- 
ly, fiax  and  hemp.  It  would  trespass  too  much  on  the  lime  and  patience  of  tbii 
meeting  if  I  were  to  make  even  a  short  allusion  ^o  the  earlier  stages  of  haod-epia- 
ning  and  hand-loom  weaving  of  the  above  fibrous  plants,  dating  as  they  do  far  back 
into  the  remotest  ages  of  antiqnity  ;  and,  further,  any  such  brief  historical  sketch  «f 
these  industries  would  not  be  of  that  practical  interest  which  finds  favor  with  intel- 
ligeut  American  business  men. 

1  shall,  therefore,  limit  my  remarks  to  what  has  come  within  the  scope  of  my  ova 
experience,  extending  back  to  the  year  1660,  when  I,  for  two  seasons,  visited  w««k]} 
the  principal  Belgium  and  French  flax  markets,  as  an  apprentice  in  the  house  of  nee 
.  of  the  oldest  Lille  flax  merchants. 

It  was  there  that  I  first  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  extrepie  care  devoisi>d 
to  the  preparation  of  land  for  flax-sowing ;  to  the  persevering  pains  which  the  l!>mtA 
and  the  Belgian  farmer  took  in  ridding  his  fields  of  weeds;  to  the  attention  he  gav» 
to  the  pulliuff  of  his  crop,  and  the  watchfulness  he  showed  during  its  retting.  T%ea, 
^tooy  it  aeemed  to  me  that  the  soutoher  even  turpaaaed  the  fknner  in  the  caiefahiw 
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with  whloh  he  handled  the  flax  straw,  freeins  the  fiber  fh)m  every  vestige  of  shive, 
and  this  with  only  a  small  percentage  of  loss  In  scntching  tow  or  pluckiugs. 

With  ibis  early  experience  before  me,  renewed  each  season  by  visits  to  French, 
Belgian,  and  Dutch  flax  markets,  the  tidings  of  a  new  scutching  and  fiber-cleaning 
maonine  having  fonnd  favor  with  leading  spinners  and  flax  merchants  in  the  center 
of  the  French  flax  indnstry,  namely,  at  Lille,  struck  me  as  worthy  of  immediate  at- 
tention, and  led  me,  early  in  November,  1885,  to  proceed  to  the  north  of  France  to 
satii^  myself  as  to  the  merits  of  this  new  machine,  known  by  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor, as  the  Cardon  machine. 

On  inquiry  at  Lille  I  ascertained  that  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  machines 
have  been  already  sold  to  some  six  French  flax  merchants  and  spinners,  and  that  a 
large  snm  had  been  paid  for  the  patent  right  for  Belgium.  If  then,  where  scutching 
was  at  its  best,  the  Cardon  machine  had  so  promptly  fonnd  favor,  there  seemed  to  be 
little  donbt  that  the  new  treatment  of  flax  mnst  possess  considerable  merit ;  and  so, 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Combe  &  Barbour,  the  eminent  machine-makers  of  Bel- 
last,  it  was  decided  to  put  the  Cardon  scutcherto  an  accurate  practical  test,  especiallv 
witn  regard  to  Irish-grown  flax.  As  doubtless,  gentlemen,  yon  are  aware,  up  till 
some  sixteen  months  ago,  though  many  men  of  inventive  power  connected  with  the 
flax  indnstrv  had  brought  out  machines  either  for  economizing  labor  in  scntching  or 
for  saving  loss  by  tow  or  broken  fiber  in  that  process  (such  as  Rowan,  Potts,  Fried- 
lander,  Lapage,  and  others),  the  old  Irish  system  of  separating  the  fiber  from  the  flax 
straw,  namely,  by  crushing  the  straw  in  rollers  and  then  striking  it  wi,th  revolving 
handles  or  large  blunt  knives,  still  held  the  pre-eminence,  and  was  in  almost  ex- 
clusive nse  except  where  labor  was  so  cheap  as  to  admit  of  scutching  by  hand  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  machine  driven  by  power. 

Messrs.  James  Barbour,  Abram  Combe,  and  Alexander  Taylor,  managing  director 
of  one  of  the  best-equipped  spinning-mills,  and  myself,  bearing  in  mind  that  many 
practical  inventors  had  failed  to  improve  on  tho  breaker  and  handles  or  knives,  de- 
termined to  make  several  close  comparative  trials  on  the  old  and  new  machines. 
Four  lots  of  flax  straw  from  one  farmer's  growing,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
were  carefully  scutched  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  Messrs.  Combe  &  Go's  over- 
neers,  at  a  scutch-mill  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Barbour,  of  Lisburn — a  sufficient 
guaranty  in  itself  that  the  flax  would  be  treated  to  the  best  advantage. 

Of  the  weight  of  retted  flax  straw,  the  average  yield  of  the  four  lots  of  fiill-scutched 
fiber  was  17f  per  cent.,  and  the  scutching  tow  averaged  7  per  cent.  In  the  four  lots, 
the  variation  above  and  below  the  average  did  not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

Of  the  same  farmer's  flax  straw,  a  quantity  was  sent  to  Lille,  and  was  there 
squtched  in  the  presence  of  the  three  gentlemen  already  named;  and  before  me,  with 
tlie  following  results.  Average  of  three  tests:  yield  of  clean  fiber,  24  per  cent; 
scntching  tow,  3  per  cent.  The  quality  of  the  fiber  scutched  by  each  kind  of  ma- 
chine was  considered  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  but  the  tow  from  the  Cardon 
machine  was  rather  dirty. 

The  yield  of  fiber  therefore  fVom  the  Cardon  machine  was  35  x>er  cent,  in  excess  of 
that  from  the  old  machine,  but  there  was  4  per  cent,  lees  of  tow,  and  the  Cardon  tow 
-was  of  poorer  quality. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  I  have  made  many  comparative  tests  between  the 
old  system  of  scutching  and  that  done  by  the  Cardon  machine,  and  have  always  had 
ft  much  larger  yield  from  the  latter,  the  excess  of  yield  running  generally  about  25 
per  cent.  In  one  or  two  trials  witn  somewhat  overretted  flax  straw,  which  gave  a 
tow  yield  frx>m  the  handles  or  knives,  there  was  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  more  fiber 
from  the  Cilrdon  machine. 

Some  comparative  tests  of  American-grown  flax  straw  gave  a  result  of  16  to  17^ 
per  cent,  of  clean  fiber  from  the  handles  of  knives,  against  20  to  24  per  cent,  from  the 
same  straw  cleaned  on  Cardon's  machine. 

From  the  samples  I  shall  show  you,  you  will,  I  think,  find  that  the  Cardon  scutched 
flax  will  be  more  easily  hackled  and  give  a  larger  yield  in  finished  line  than  that  pre- 
pared by  the  old  process.  After  but  a  short  examination  of  the  Cardon  scutcher  in 
operation,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  as  a  producer  of  a  large  yield  of  fiber  in  a  satis- 
actory  condition,  it  presents  several  advantages  over  the  old  system. 

First.  The.holders  or  screw  clamps  hold  the  flax  quite  firmly,  much  more  so  than 
any  man's  hand  can  do. 

Second.  The  flax  is  spread  and  kept  flat,  and  not  brought  into  a  round  or  cylin- 
drical handful  as  in  the  old  system. 

Third.  The  action  of  the  piercing  hackers  does  not  break  off'  any  of  the  fiber,  as  the 
knives  do. 

Fourth.  The  cleaned  fiber  is  required  to  be  parallel ;  it  is  so  in  the  straw  state*  and 
remains  so  in  the  Cardon  machine,  whereas  tne  Ad  breaking-rollers  crimp  it  at  the 
wei7  outset. 

fifth.  The  flax  requires  no  roughing  or  preparatory  hackling  and  less  finishing' 
hackling,  when  it  has  been  pierced  on  a  Cardon  machine,  than  after  the  handles  or 
kniTflt.     . 
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I  here  allude  to  the  Cftrdon  machine  withont  any  hackling  attachment.  The  ad- 
Tantages  of  an  increased  yield  will  be  strikingly  apparent  when  it  is  mentioned  that, 
estimating  the  averajge  yield  of  fiber  in  Ireland  to  have  been  17  per  cent,  in  18HS,  and 
the  probable  \ield  or  Irish  flax  (had  the  crop  been  cleaned  on  Cardon'a  machine)  sh 
2i  per  cent.,  there  would  have  been  eflected  an  increased  yield,  or  a  saving,  of  7,000 
tons  gross  by  the  use  of  the  Garden  machine,  say  at  $50  per  ton  (which  in  American 
currency  would  be  equivalent  to  about  11  cents  per  ponnd),  £356,000,  or  nearly 
$1,750,000,  less  3,000  tons  tow  at  £23  (or  5  cents  per  pound);  £69,000,  leaving  a  net 
gain  of  £287,000,  or  say  $1,400,000. 

But  besides  a  great  profit  of  an  increased  yield  of  fiber  from  the  Cardon  machine, 
there  are  two  other  advantages  of  signal  importance,  especially  in  America,  who^ 
the  wages  are  higher  than  in  Europe.  The  first  is  that  the  machine  can  be  attended 
by  lads  or  youths,  instead  of  requiring  men,  as  with  the  old  system.  The  second  is 
that  skilled  labor  is  not  required,  for  any  one  can  soon  learn  to  fill  quickly  a  holder 
or  screw  clamp  with  fiaz,  and  to  take  the  flal  out  of  the  same  holder. 

A  pair  of  machines  running  at  the  speed  of  the  six  machines  which  have  latterly 
been  working  day  and  night  in  Ireland,  should  get  throush  7  tons  Of  flax  per 
week,  or,  say,  produce  3,150  pounds  cleaned  fiber  per  sixty  working  hours,  taking  the 
yield  of  fiber  to  be  2Si  per  cent,  that  of  the  retted  flax,  which  appears  to  be  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  produce  of  au  average  quality  of  flax  grown  in  this  district. 

To  attend  this  pair  of  niachioes  two  streakers  and  five  fillers  are  required,  the  retted 
flax  being  brought  to  hand  aud  the  scutched  flax  removed  ;  for  this  and  the  removal 
of  tow  and  shives  or  broken  straw  another  lad  would  be  required. 

It  is  more  economical  in  cost  of  attendance  to  work  the  Cardon  machine  in  pairs; 
and,  besides,  one  can  treat  tbe  flax  to  better  advantage,  as  the  root  ends  require  leas 
work  to  clean  off  the  straw  or  shive  than  the  tops  do. 

And  yet  another  advantage  accrues  to  the  users  of  the  Cardon  machine,  namely, 
that  a  hackling  attachment  can  be  directly  connected  with  the  scutching  part  of  tbe 
machine,  and  thus  the  flax  fiber  can^be  hackled  without  any  additional  expense. 

This  is  a  matter  of  special  importance  in  America,  where  wages  rule  high.  lu  fact 
from  the  beginning  of  last  year  it  has  been  constantly  present  to  my  mind  that  tbe 
United  States  and  Canada  would  be  the  countries  where  the  greatest  benefits  would 
result  from  tbe  introduction  of  the  Cardon  machine,  for  by  it  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
pense and  much  of  the  trouble  in  connection  with  the  jpreparation  of  flax  fiber  aie 
entirely  done  away  with,  both  lessening  the  number  of  himds  required  in  treating 
tbe  flax  aud  cheapening  the  hitherto  costly,  primary  process  of  scutchine. 

It  iiiay  be  interesting  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  know  what  the  results  have  been  in 
scutcbiug  large  lots  of  flax  by  Cardon's  patent,  coupled  to  hackling-machines. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  France,  who  for  the  past  few  months  has  l^n  passing  some 
80  tons  of  flax  straw  weekly  through  the  new  fiber-cleaniuff  machine,  showed  me  not 
long  ago  his  line  cost  books,  and  from  these  I  noticed  two  lots,  one  of  IB  tons,  which 
gave  hackled  flax,  that  is,  scutched  fiber,  machine  hackled  and  hand  finished  or 
sorted,  at  11  cents,  and  the  second  of  10  tons,  which  produced  hackled  line,  at  7| 
cents;  but  this  is  without  reckoning  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  Cardon  machines. 

Tbe  flax  straw  from  which  this  finished  fiber  was  produced  was  grown  in  the  north 
of  France. 

The  full  scutched  fiber  of  the  above  two  lots  would  have  cost  about  9  said  6  cents 
per  pound  respectively. 

Tbe  cost  of  a  medium  quality  of  Irish  full  scutched  flax,  treated  by  tbe  Cardon 
machine,  has  varied  for  the  past  four  months  from  8  to  9  cents  per  pound. 

The  cbief  reasons  why  the  French  scutcher  or  flax  merchant  nas  up  to  the  present 
been  able  to  produce  scutched  flax  of  medium  quality  at  a  lower  price  than  we  in 
Ireland  have  done,  are  that  owing  to  our  climate  we  encounter  serious  diflflcultiei 
in  turning  tbe  seed  to  account,  and,  secondly,  that  the  French  farmer,  as  a  rule,  de- 
votes more  care  to  the  culture  and  retting  of  his  crop. 

But  to  return,  gentlemen,  to  what  is  of  more  special  interest  to  you.  I  confidently 
anticipate  that  the  Cardon  machine  will  tend  to  induce  farmers  in  this  and  neighbor- 
ing counties  aud  States  to  extend  largely  the  culture  of  flax  by  enabling  the  purchas- 
ers of  their  crop  to  ^ivo  them  remunerative  prices,  aud  thus  put  into  the  pockets  of 
American  agriculturists  a  good  part  of  the  large  sum  expended  on  imported  or  foreign 
flax. 

As  an  Irish  farmer,  I  can  assure  American  agriculturists  that  for  the  past  two  yeazs 
flax  has  been  almost  the  only  crop  which  has  left  some  margin  of  profit  to  the  tiUer 
of  the  soil  across  the  ocean,  aud  that,  too,  without  our  being  able  to  turn  the  seed  to 
acconnt,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned. 

If  among  those,  Mr.  President,  whom  I  now  have  the  privilege  of  addressing,  there 
are  any  gentlemen  from  the  great  flaxseed-raising  States,  such  as  Indiana,  Iowa,  IIU- 
nois,  Kansas,  Ohio,  or  Minnesota,  I  would  say  to  them  that,  if  suitably  cultivated,  tbe 
fiber  of  their  flax  crop  should  be  worth  more  than  the  seed.  By  sowing  a  little  men 
seed  of  good  quality  per  acre  than  Western  farmers  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  a 
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large  weight  of  fiber  will  be  raised  without  deflcienqj  of  seed  yield.  The  Cardon 
machlDe  gets  over  the  difficulty  of  the  high  cost  of  skilled  labor  in  sontchiogt  and  I 
can  promise  Western  farmers  an  almost  unlimited  market  for  their  fiber  in  Europe, 
in  case  American  spinners  can  not  purchase  all  which  is  offered. 

Regarding  the  retting  of  flax  preparatory  to  scutching,  I  wish  to  inform  purchasers 
of  the  Cardon  machine  that  a  satisfactory  and  speedy  system  can  be  adopted,  and 
one  which  can  be  followed  up  throughout  the  whole  winter  at  a  small  expense.  If 
at  centers  throughout  the  flaxseed-raising  States  soutching-mills  are  erected,  with 
means  for  taking  the  seed  from  tlf^  plant  and  for  retting  the  fibrous  stalks,  I  shall 
hope  that  within  a  very  few  years  there  will  be  saved  a  very  large  part  of  the 
$^,000,000  lost  through  this  country  on  unutilized  flax  fiber,  as  shown  Inyour  very 
fall  and  aMe  report  of  1885. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  tender  my  axN)logy  to  those  ^ntlemen  who  are  more  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  hemp  industry  for  not  having  alluded,  except  in  a  passing 
way,  to  their  important  interests ;  but  my  reason  is  a  simple  one.  I  do  not  desire  to 
refer  to  any  operation  of  the  Cardon  machine  of  which  I  can  not  ^ive  a  practical 
i  Uustration.  The  manufacturing  resources  of  the  makers  of  this  machine  for  flax  pur- 
poses have  been  so  over  taxed,  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  turn  their  serious 
attention  to  the  special  form  which  they  intend  to  supply  for  the  cleaning  of  other 
fibers  ;  but  from  a  few  preliminary  experiments  made,  I  believe  that  the  Cardon  ma- 
chine will  produce  hempi^n  fiber  of  a  softness  and  fineness  hitherto  unknown. 

Should  the  few  observations  I  have  Just  had  the  pleasure  of  making  concerning  the 
improved  treatment  of  flax  fiber,  together  with  any  explanations  I  can  give  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  Cardon  machine,  be  even  indirectly  the  means  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  any  gentlemen  present  to  the  better  development  of  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  and  m^nufacturing  resources  of  this  great  country,  it  will  hereafter  be  a 
sincere  gratification  to  me. 

I  thank  you  cordially,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for  the  opportunity  you  have 
kindly  afforded  me  of  addressing  you  and  for  the  friendly  hearing  yon  have  accorded 
me.' 


PAR8Y  PROCBSS  OF  RBTTINa. 


fPaper  read  by  Mr.  Clurles  Boyoe.] 


Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  rather  delicate  in  speaking  to  yon  upon  this 
aabject,  as  I  know  there  are  others  present  who  are  fally  conversant  with  it  and. bet- 
ter able  to  explain  it ;  but  having  prepared  my  translation,  not  knowing  that  Parsy's 
retting  was  to  be  touched  upon  at  this  meeting  by  others,  is  my  only  excuse  for  read- 
ing it. 

Before  commencing  this  treatise,  I  have  thought  it  would  perhaps  be  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  desire  to  have  me  impart  the  knowledge  I  gained  in  look- 
ing up  the  true  and  common-sense  meaning  oi  several  technical  words  which  are 
nsed  in  this  treatise  on  the  retting  of  flax.  1  am  free  to  confess  that  two  or  three  of 
these  words  were  wholly  new  to  me,  and  if  ever  before  I  have  read  them,  it  has  been 
done  without  comprehending  their  full  meaning,  so  yon  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  I 
do  not  place  any  of  you  on  a  lower  level  than  myself;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  no 
donbt  some  who  have  studied  the  matter  more  are  familiar  with  the  terms,  while  there 
may  be  others  who  know  no  more  than  I  did.  I  think,  therefore,  that,  without  sepa- 
ratingour  assembly  into  two  classes,  I  can  proceed  with  the  definitions  without  giving 
offense,  as  each  one  has  the  right  to  say,  *'  I  have  no  need  of  such  enlightenment.'' 

These  definitions  are  not,  word  for  word,  as  I  found  them,  but  purposely  condensed 
to  avoid  further  complication  by  introducing  other  technical  words  with  which 
chemical  works  abound,  my  aim  being  to  make  them  as  simple  as  iK)ssible. 

Pectow.— The  pulp  of  fleshy  Iruits  in  the  unripe  state.  Fleishy  roots  and  other  veg- 
etable organs  also  contain  pectose,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  under  the  influ- 
ence of  acids  and  other  re-agents  is  transformed  into  pectine,  identical  with  that 
which  exists  in  ripe  fruits,  and  imparts  to  their  juice  the  properties  of  gelatinizing 
when  boiled.  Pectose  always  accompanies  cellulose  in  the  tissue  of  plants,  but  as  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  has  not  been  isolated.  Pectose  constitutes 
the  hardness  of  unripe  fruits;  it  is  isomeric  with  cellulose,  differing  only  by  the  ele- 
ments of  water. 

I  find  in  Worcester's  Dictionary  the  definition  of  cellulose  to  be  "  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  et'llular  tissue  of  a41  plants,"  and  elsewhere,  that  it  contains  the  essential 
part  of  the  solid  frame-work  of  plants  and  trees.  The  pith  of  the  rice-paper  plant  is 
pnrely  cellulose. 

PecUne  is  found  only  in  fruits  which  are  very  ripe,  but  it  may  be  formed  from  pec- 
tose by  boiling  it  with  the  pulp.  Pectine  under  the  infiuence  of  acids  or  alkalies  is 
iDodifled  into  pectic  acid,  meta-pectic  acid,  etc. 
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I  find  also  in  Wait's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  that  the  gvmmy  Bahwtanr^  of  Ihe 
▼egetable  kingdom  are  divided  into  three  gronps : 

First.  Gam  tragacanth  and  the  like,  capable  of  yielding  pectons  sobstanoea. 

Second.  Those  which  contain  too  pectons  substances,  snch  as  quince  mucilagey  and 
are  rendered  iusohible  in  water,  even  by  very  dilute  acids. 

Third.  Those  free  from  pectine  and  not  precipitated  by  dilute  acida,  bnt  whea 
heated  afe  converted  into  dextrine  and  sugar. 

Gum  tragacanth  dissolves  slowly  in  oohi  water,  but  with  warm  water  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  con  vert  od  iuto  pectiue.  Gum  traf^canth  digested  in  the  water- bath 
three  hours  with  acid  of  1  per  cent,  is  partly  (1-10)  converted  into  sugar,  tha  graatM- 

eortiou,  however,  beiog  converted  into  pectine.  It  therefore  contains  more  than  oae- 
alf  its  weight  of  a  pectons  substance,  probably  '*  Fr^mv's  pectose."  Treating  gnm 
tragacanth  with  1  percent,  hydioohlorio  acid,  precipitating  with  baryta  and  de^>ai- 
posing  the  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  gnm  trag- 
acanth employed  is  obtained  as  pectic  acid,  which  is  identical  with  what  Fr6my 
prepared  from  fruits. 

The  other  and  last  word  is  dhlorophyl^  the  coloring  matter  of  leaves  and  other 
green  portions  of  plants. 

I  hope  that  the  following  valnablo  treatise,  coming  as  it  does  Just  at  tha  preaent 
time  and  taken  in  connection  with  this  Cardon  machine,  which  it  seems  specially  in- 
tended for,  may  prove  as  interesting  to  you  as  it  has  to  me. 

BBVISW  or  THB   BBTTINO  INDU8TRT.* 

« 

In$tantaneou$  reUing. — Method  of  P,  Parsjf,  formerly  etudeni  in  the  Industrial  /wafifato 
of  the  iforth,  engineer  in  the  gas  company  of  WtuemmeSf  at  LiUe. 

*  IXTBODUCnOK. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  cardon  scutching  and  hackling  machine,  which  has 
caused  the  transformation  which  is  taking  place  at  the  present  time  in  the  lioeii  in- 
dustry, has  brought  up  again  the  question  of  making  a  special  business  of  retting, 
which  has  for  a  loug  time  been  neglected.  The  necessity  that  the  manufacturers 
should  procure  large  quantities  of  retted  flax,  in  the  straw,  was  even  considepsd  by 
some  as  one  of  the  greatest  difliculties  which  this  new  process  had  to  surmount. 

The  solution  of  this  question,  which  so  deeply  interests  the  spinning  indost^,  has 
appeared  to  rae  to  belong  above  all  to  the  scientific  domain,  from  whence  alone  tbe 
practical  process  could  emanate ;  that  is  why,  although  being  a  complete  stranger  to 
the  flax  industry,  I  have  busied  myself  in  seeking  for  this  result.  In  examining  what 
has  been  done  in  this  way  up  to  the  present  time,  I  perceived  the  absence  of  a  weU- 
doflned  direction  iu  the  work  of  my  predecessors. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  methods  by  nrmentation,  which  are  only  the  reprodnotion  of 
the  natural  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  rural  retting-vats.  These  proceasea, 
the  only  ones  which  have  given  any  substantial  results,  present,  however,  tne  ineos- 
venienco'  of  not  being  sufiiciently  practical  for  the  new  needs  of  the  spinning  iodns- 
try.  As  to  the  processes  intended  to  supplant  all  retting,  they  have  again  proved  tbe 
truth  of  the  saying  that  'Hhe  best  is  often  the  eneiiiy  oi  the  good." 

In  this  study  I  have  exposed,  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  reaearobea  I 
have  made,  sup{k>rting  myself  by  the  most  competent  authorities  who  have  touched 
upon  this  question  from  a  scientific  stand-point. 

I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  aid  in  the  changes  which  are  working  at  the  preaent  time 
in  the  linen  industry,  tbe  principal  ofi'r^ctot  which  will  be  the  utilization  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  French  soil,  that  will  contribute  to  a  large  extent  to  the  bnilding  up  agaii 
of  our  agriculture,  so  severely  tried  by  events  which  have  dealt  rigoronaly  with  it 
for  some  years. 

nraTAXTAKlOUS  BBTTOIO. 

Theory  of  retting, — ^Before  describing  my  process,  it  seems  to  roe  necessary  to  e*' 
tablish  well  tbe  point  we  wish  to  attain.  Many  authors  speak  of  retting  as  of  an  op- 
eration intended  to  tree  the  flax  from  its  gummy-resinous  matter,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate tbe  detachment  of  the  woody  portion.  It  is  this  erroneous  definition  which,  ia 
my  opinion,  has  completely  discomfited  all  those  who  have  busied  themselves  with 
retting  as  a  manufacture. 

The  detaching  of  the  fiber  from  the  wood,  which  they  considered  aa  the  chief  olyeet 
of  the  retting,  is  only  a  secondary  operation  ;  we  must  arrive  at  this  separation,  bat, 
however,  without  taking  away  the  gummy-resinous  matter,  becant$e  the  spinuxs^ 

*  Translation  from  the  ^' Journal-circulaire  du  Marchd  linier  de  Lill6y''  of  the  dates 
12th  and  19th  January,  18U7y  by  Charles  Boyce,  Boston,  Masb, 
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mill  coald  not  use  flax  when  thus  treated.  '  The  negative  resulU  which  hare  finally 
been  obtained  by  all  those  who  have  thus  understood  the  question  superabundantly 
prove  the  tmth  of  this  assertion. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  oentary  Mr.  Christian,  director  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Arte  and  'i^rades  of  Paris,  invented  a  machine  to  detach  the  wood  without  the  nee- 
emary  preliminary  of  retting.  Since  then  many  inventors  have  gone  astray  in  the 
same  research,  but  without  m  any  manuer  succeeding.  The  chemical  processes  in- 
tended to  take  away  the  gummy -resinous  matter  from  the  flax  have  not  met  with  any 
more  success. 

Let  us  see,  then,  upon  what  capital  point  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
a  good  retting  ought  to  bear,  and  exactly  the  substance  upon  which  thev  ought  to 
act.  Mr.Kolb.  supporting  himself  by  the  works  of  Mr.  Fr^my,  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  that  the  substance  which  unites  the  fibers  of  the  green  flax  is  neither  a 
gam  nor  a  re^in,  butpootose,  which  in  the  retting  in  transformed  into  pec  tic  acid. 

Mr.  Chevreni,  in  his  remarkable  works  on  the  bleaching  of  textile  fabrics,  recog- 
nizes that  the  luster,  which  we  commonly  call,  and  with  some  fitness,  the  fat  of  the 
flax,  is  nothing  else  than  pectio  acid. 

It  is  by  availing  myself  of  the  discoveries  of  these  scientific  men  that  I  establish 
the  following  definition  of  retting: 

D^niiion  of  retting, — The  retting  of  flax  is  an  operation  having  for  its  aim  the 
transformation  of  pectose,  which  envelops  the  cellular  fibers  in  the  plant  when  in  a 
green  state  into  peotic  acid,  which  constitutes  in  retted  fiax  the  luster  or  fat,  and 
Sftcilitates  the  slipping  of  the  fibers  in  a  longitudinal  direction  during  the  diflerent 
operations  of  spinning.  The  detaching  of  the  straw  U  a  useful  consequence  of  this 
transformation  of  pectose. 

In  support  of  this  definition  comes  the  opinion  of  all  people  in  the  trade  who^udge 
of  the  quality  of  the  flax  according  to  its  luster,  its  suppleness,  and  the  division  of 
the  fiber.    The  division  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  transformation  of  the  pectose, 
of  which  each  of  the  molecules  interposed  between  the  fibers  is  dilated  during  the' 
operation,  separating  thus  the  fibers,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  infinitely  divisible. 

The  retting  is  the  more  complete  in  proportion  as  tne  transform btibn  into  peotic 
acid  is  more  absolute.  It  is  necessary,  be  it  well  understood,  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
retting  without  altering  the  solidity  of  the  fibers. 

I  arrive  now  at  the  expos^  of  the  process  that  I  employ  to  reproduce,  not  artificially, 
but  in  a  rapid,  practical,  and  sure  manner,  what  takes  place  in  the  retting-vats  in  the 
<ioantry,  under  the  slow  and  irregular  action  of  fermentation. 

We  know,  thanks  to  the  wise  labors  of  Mr.  Fr6my,  that  pectose  can  be  transformed 
into  pectic  acid  in  two  diflerent  ways: 

First.  By  fermentation ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  means  employed  in  the  rural  retting. 

Second.  By  heat  in  certain  conditions. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  this  last  process  that  in  the  manufacture  of  jellies  we  transform 
the  pectose  of  fruits.  This  last  process  is  much  more  rapid  and  more  absolute,  than 
the  first,  which  is  sublected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  the  microbes,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  action,  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  good 
work  from  them. 

Fermentation  is  a  thing  always  very  difficult  to  conduct;  the  least  causes,  of  which 
one  very  often  knows  nothing,  can  in  a  moment  spoil  the  whole  operation.  Each 
one  knows  that  irregularity  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  inconveniences  of  ret- 
ting by  fermentation. 

Mechanical  retting  called  instantanwuM  retting,* — My  process  consists  in  submitting 
the  flax  to  the  action  of  water  under  pressure  at  about  30'^  Fahrenheit  of  tempenP 
tnre,  then  to  conclude  the  process  by  replacing  the  water  by  steam,  also  underpress- 
ure. Under  the  action  of  warm  water  the  transformation  of  pectose  commences. 
The  steam  i>ermits  me  afterwards  to  maintain  the  temperature  necessary  to  terminate 
the  transformation  of  pectine  into  pectic  acid  without  losing  any  of  this  desirable 
substance. 

Iperform  the  complete  operation  of  retting  in  about  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Tkeary  of  the  coloration  of  flax, — The  coloration  of  flax  has  always  pre-occupled  the 
scientific  men  who  have  studied  the  question  of  retting.  I  have  found  nowhere  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  coloration,  sodifi'erent  according  to  the  places  where 
the  retting  is  performed.    Here  is  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  simple  theory  of  it. 

The  flax  is  colored  green,  during  its  growth,  by  chlorophvl,  a  coloring  matter  which 
is  modified  during  ret  ting,  and  gives  the  diflerent  colors  which  characterize  the  places 
fkom  which  comes  the  retted  flax. 

Chlorophvl,  according  to  the  labors  of  Fr^my,  is  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue.  If 
we  treat  chlorophyl  witn  an  alkali  we  obtain  a  yellow  colored  Uouid.  In  agitating 
afterwards  this  liquid  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether  we  see  the  up- 
per layer  of  ether  is  colored  yellow  and  the  under  adjacent  layer  is  colored  blue.  To 
sam  up,  we  bring  about,  then,  a  complete  change  to  yellow  by  the  bases,  and  blue  by 
tbe  acids.   What  happened  in  this  experimonty  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Fr^my,  is  aoalo* 
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|;oii8  to  what  is  prodaoed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  retting- vats  in  the  country.  In  elSMt, 
it'  we  examine  nazes  in  respect  to  iheir  coloration, 'we  class  them  under  two  principal 
categories : 

First.  The  hlne  flax,  which  is  of  the  Lokeren  type,  the  general  type  of  all  flaxes 
retted  in  stagnant  water. 

Second.  The  yellow  flax,  which  is  of  the  Donai  type,  the  general  characteristie  of 
flaxes  retted  in  rnnning  water. 

I'bose  colors  are  very  often  modified  hy  the  sunlight,  which  alters  them  more  or 
1688,  according  as  the  flax  is  dried  in  difierent  seasons  and  under  a  more  or  less  intense 
action  oftbo  sun's  rays.  The  more  intense  exposure  has  always  the  effect  of  dimtn- 
isliing  the  intensity  of  the  coloration  and  tends  the  more  to  a  whitish  appearance. 

The  blue  color  of  the  flaxes  retted  in  stagnant  water  is  due  to  the  action  on  the  chlor- 
o])byl  of  tbe  acidity  of  the  water  coming  from  the  dissolution  of  the  organic  acids 
of  the  plant  itself. 

For  flaxes  retted  in  rnnning  water,  the  acid  center  no  more  exists,  the  water  being 
reucwod  without  cessation ;  furthermore,  the  presence  of  bicarbonate  of  limc^  which 
the  water  almost  always  contains,  explains  the  change  to  yellow.  A  part  of  tfae 
poetic  acid  of  the  flax,  in  proportion  as  it  is  formed,  decomposes  this  salt  of  lime,  to 
form  the  pectate  of  lime  which  is  carried  away  by  the  current. 

We  know  that  the  blue  flaxes  are  generally  more  supple  than  the  yellow  flaxes, 
w  bich  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  rormer  lose  but  little  pectic  acid,  their  retting 
boiug  done  in  a  slightly  acid  place;  on  the  contrary,  the  yellow  flaxes  of  the  Donai 
type  lose  their  luster,  that  is  to  say,  the  peotio  acid  has  passed  into  the  state  of  pcctie 
lime.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the  retting  countries  that  lime  water  is  bad  for  the 
operation,  and  always  gives  a  less  supple  product  than  soft  water. 

In  Order  to  confirm  my  assertion,  I  will  say  that  by  my  process  I  can  give  to  retted 
flax  the  blue  or  yellow  color  at  will.  For  the  blue  I  use  the  water  from  a  preeeoing 
operation,  which  is  slightly  tempered  with  the  organic  acid  of  the  flax  which  it  re- 
tains in  solution.    For  the  yellow  I  simply  use  a  water  slightly  alkaline. 

ooHOLunoir. 

To  sum  up,  I  transform  the  pectose  into  pectic  acid  by  placing  the  flax  in  a  steam> 
pressure  apparatus,  into  which  I  introduce  water  at  30^  Fahrenheit  for  some  min- 
utes, then  I  replace  it  by  steam  at  the  same  temperature.  As  we  see,  this  process  » 
one  of  the  most  simple ;  and  the  reason  why  those  who  have  tried  the  action  of  wann 
water  for  retting  have  not  succeeded,  is  that  they  had  in  view  a  maceration,  having 
for  its  aim  the  separation  and  not  a  transformation  of  the  matter  which  incloses  the 
fiber.  The  reason  why  one  can  not  accomplish,  with  water  alone,  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  pectose,  is  that  this  change  can  onlv  be  made  by  passing  it  tbrongb 
the  intermediate  stage  of  pectine,  which  is  very  soluble.  The  more  one  coDtinoet 
the  action  of  tbe  water  on  t  he  plant,  the  more  pectose  one  takes  away  from  this  interme- 
d  late  staple  of  pectine.    Then  there  is  even  a  further  change,  from  pectic  acid  to  nteta- 

Eoctio  acid,  which  is  exceedingly  solnble  in  boiling  water,  when  at  the  same  time  steam 
as  not  the  same  effect. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  exx>eriments,  by  wishing  to  act  with  water  alone,  I  cansed 
the  flax  1 0  lose  35  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  without  obtaining  a  complete  rettins.  The 
action  of  steam  alone  is  no  more  successful  than  than  that  of  water  alone,  m  pres- 
ence of  the  organic  acids  of  the  flax,  the  steam  thoroughly  injures  the  fiber,  which 
seems  to  bo  burnt  and  to  lose  all  consistencv. 

I  perceived  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  have  the  action  of  warm  water  to  prepare 
the  transformation  of  the  pectose  and  take  away  the  matter  ii^jurious  to  the  retting. 
then  afterwards  the  action  of  the  steam  to  finish  the  formation  of  peotio  acid  without 
carrying  away  any  of  it  in  solution. 

I  have  obtained  by  this  process  flaxes  which  have  lost,  as  in  ordinary  rettin^g,  froa 
20  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  are  perfectly  suitable  for  spinninR.  Certaxa 
kinds  have  been  advantageously  compared  by  connoisseurs  with  the  products  of  ths 
best  retting. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  my  method  consists  in  the  rapidity  of  the  drying. 
The  flax  which  I  take  out  from  my  apparatus,  on  leaving  the  steam,  contains  t^ 
one  and  one-half  times  its  weight  of  water. 

P.  Passt. 

*The  method  of  retting,  which  forms  the  Subject  of  this  purely  theoretical  stody, 
has  been  lately  patented  in  France  and  abroad.  I  have  intrusted  the  working  of  07 
patent  to  Mr.  Dujardiu,  constructing  engineer,  Lille. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WHLIAH  AIXAV, 

Vice-president  of  the  A.  H.  Hart  Company,  of  yew  York^  manufacturers  of  twines,  shoe 

threads,  yarns f  etc, 

Mr.  Allan.  After  Mr.  Turner's  statement  I  think  there  is  verj^  little 
left  for  me  to  say  other  than  perhaps  to  give  you  some  idea  about  the 

Serceutage  of  flax  and  hemp  thread  and  twine  imported  into  the  United 
tatesin  1887  as  compared  with  what  we  made  here.  The  importations 
of  those  gooils  amounted  to  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  we 
manufactured.  We  only  n)ake  the  coarse  or  middling  fine  threads  and 
yarns  here;  that  is,  running  up  to  about  80 ;  above  that  they  are  made 
on  the  other  side.  Labor  enters  into  the  cost  of  making  the  grades 
which  we  make  here  about  40  per  cent.,  and  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
bere  ci>mpels  us  to  make  the  grades  we  do. 

Senator  HiSGOCK.  Can  you  state  in  that  connection  the  cost  of  your 
raw  material  f 

Mr.  Allan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Can  you  state  that?  Tasked. 
Mr.  Allan.*  Can  1  state  the  cost  of  raw  material! 
Senator  HiscocK.  What  is  the  cost  to  you  of  the  raw  material  ? 
Mr.  ALLAN.  Take  it  in  yarns,  for  instance;  the  raw  material  in  yarns 
at  about  17  cents  costs  10  and  the  labor  costs  4  to  4^. 
The  Chairman.  Making  14^  ? 
Mr.  Allan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  balance  of  the  17  made  up  oft 
Mr.  Allan.  The  balance  of  the. 17  is  made  up  of  wastage.    There  is, 
according  to  the  stock  used,  all  the  way  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of 
wastage.    Of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  flax  used  yearly  in  the  United 
States  but  a  small  quantity  is  raised  in  this  country. 

Senator  Beck.  How  many  tons  of  flax  do  you  say  are  used  T 
Mr.  Allan.  1  have  not  the  amount  here. 
Senator  Beck.  I  thought  you  said  a  thousand  tons  T 
Mr.  Allan.  I  said  '*  of  the  thousands  of  tons  used."    There  were 
a1>oat  7,000  tons  of  hemp  raised  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1887, 
And  about  5,000  tons  of  a  similar  grade  imported. 

Senator  Beok.  Ten  thousand  is  the  usual  crop,  I  think.    Last  year 
^vras  a  dry  year. 

Mr.  Allan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.  In  what  part  of  the  country  is  heoap  rai$e4t 
Mr.  Allan.  Entirely  in  Kentucky. 

Senator  Beck.  They  have  quit  that  everywhere  except  in  Kentucky, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Jdr.  Allan.  I  will  not  say  there  is  none  in  the  United  States.  I  know 
t^liere  is  a  mill  at  Champlain,  111.,  that  claims  to  have  raised  something 
If  l^e  a  thousand  tons  of  tow.  But  they  do  not  work  it  as  they  do  in 
ntucky.  They  simply  rot  the  straw  and  put  it  through  the  brakes 
make  it  into  tow.  That  did  not  go  east  to  the  manufacturers;  they 
j>tit  it  into  binding  twine. 

jA^  to  jute,  sisal,  manilla,  and  sun-grass,  I  really  do  not  think  they 
'vr^onld  interfere  at  all  with  the  hemp  and  flax  business,  either  as  to  the 
l>jnoduction  or  the  manufacture  of  it;,  for  jute,  especially,  is  of  such  low 
ie  of  fiber,  has  always  been  and  is  to  day  so  much  lower  than  all 
other  fibers,  that  I  do  not  see  where  it  would  interfere. 
Senator  HiscooK.  What  do  you  say  about  putting  flax  and  hemp  on 
free  list  f 
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Mr.  Allan.  We  do  not  want  it  there. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Why  not ! 

Mr.  Allan.  Because  there  is  a  large  amount  of  straw  raised  here 
that  we  can  get  the  fiber  out  of.  We  buy  a  large  amount  of  flax  fiber 
from  Canada.  I  suppose  there  are  about  2,500  tons  of  flax  per  year  come 
from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  flax  fiber! 

Mr.  Allan.  I  mean  flax  fiber.  It  is  estimated  that  this  season  they 
raised  about  3,000  tons  in  Canada. 

Senator  Hibgogk.  Would  it  not  cheapen  your  flax  and  hemp  if  it  was 
put  on  the  free  list,  and  thereby  enable  you  to  make  your  goods  cheaper! 

Mr.  Allan.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Why  not! 

Mr.  Allan.  Because  by  getting  out  the  large  amount  of  fiber  that 
they  would  here,  the  fiber  would  eventually  become  cheaper  here. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  any  of  you  gentlemen  directly  represent  the 
flax-growers  ! 

Mr.  Allan.  No  one  is  here  rei)re8enting  them. 

Last  season  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  a  million  acres  m 
flax  raised  for  the  seed  alone.    That  fiber  was  all  lost. 

Senator  Begk.  I  understand  that  whenever  you  allow  it  to  core  saf- 
ficiently  to  get  all  the  oil  out  of  the  seed,  that  almost  destroys  the  value 
of  the  fiber;  that  you  have  to  cut  it  before  the  seed  matures  in  order  to 
have  the  fiber  of  much  value. 

Mr.  Allan.  That  is  what  is  generally  thought,  but  it  is  not  tme. 
In  Canada,  tor  instance,  they  import  the  Dutch  seed  for  the  sowiog. 
They  save  that  seed  for  two  years;  after  that  they  buy  new  seed. 
They  save  their  own  seed  from  the  straw  that  they  take  the  fiber  out  ot 
In  planting  for  the  seed  they  sow  sparsely,  making  a  rank,  tall  gprowth, 
and  then  bunch  it,  and  they  get  more  seed  j)er  acre  than  they  woaM  if 
they  were  sowing  for  the  fiber  and  sowing  it  more  closely  and  thickly. 
They  then  bunch  their  straw,  take  it  and  scutch  out  the  seed,  and  take 
the  straw  back  and  lay  it  out,  and  take  the  fiber  from  it.  It  is  a  nii5- 
taken  idea  that  they  do  not  get  the  iiber  from  the  straw  when  it  is  nmd 
for  seed,  and  also  that  when  raised  for  the  fiber  they  get  no  seed. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  flax  flber  were  raised  in  this 
country  last  year  ! 

Mr.  Allan.  We  got  about  50  tons ;  I  suppose  not  over  200  ton*  in 
New  York  State,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  some  in  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  method  of  raising  that  fiber  f  Do  tb^j 
cut  off  the  stalk  and  use  it  only  for  the  fiber,  or  for  the  seed  as  well! 

Mr.  Allan.  Most  of  it  that  is  saved  is  put  into  upholstering  pur 
poses.  Where  it  is  used  for  the  fiber  it  is  pulled,  in  order  to  keep  it 
straight. 

The  Cha Aman.  I  remember  that  when  1  was  a  boy  a  flax  pullio^ 
was  a  little  diversion. 

Mr.  Allan.  Some  of  the  Western  people  have  succeeded  in  raisiB^ 
it  in  a  small  way  by  leveling  the  ground  to  a  dead  level,  and  putting  « 
reaper  and  binder  into  it  and  binding  it,  then  having  the  seed  switched 
off,  and  then  sending  it  back  into  the  field,  and  then  laying  it  out  It 
brings  a  higher  price  than  tow. 

The  Chairman.  We  produce  a  good  deal  of  flax  tow  in  Iowa.  Wi? 
have  several  mills  there. 

Mr.  Allan.  That  is  largely  used  for  upholstering  purposes.  IWy 
do  not  take  as  much  trouble  to  rot  it  thoroughly.  The  straw  will  bpe*^ 
up  leaving  the  fibre  long.    In  Iowa  there  is  a  mill  somewhere  tfaa^ 
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mannfactures  crash  in  a  small  way.  There  is  another  one  at  Appleton, 
Wid.  Instead  of  being  cart^fui  to  save  the  fiber  in  length,  they  sim- 
ply rot  it  and  put  it  through  a  scutcher,  and  get  the  tow  and  make  it 
into  coarse  crash. 

Senator  HiscooK.  How  many  tons  of  flax  fiber  did  yon  say  were  raised 
in  this  country  last  year  ? 

Mr.  All^.  About  200  tons  is  all  we  have  any  knowledge  of.  In 
[New  York  State  I  think  there  was  about  50  or  60  tons  raised  up  about 
Saratoga,  Valley  Falls,  and  up  in  that  neighborhood.  Then  there  were 
about  50  or  60  tons  raised  in  Michigan  ;  this  is  the  third  year  since  they 
have  commenced  to  raise  it  there.  The  balauce  of  it  was  raised  in 
Penns.vlvauia  and  Ohio. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Is  that  a  larger  or  a  smaller  prodnct  than  in  years 
past? 

Mr.  Allan.  It  is  larger  than  it  was  year  before  last ;  it  is  larger  than 
it  has  been  for  two  years  prior  to  1887,  but  prior  to  that  it  waa  larger 
than  it  was  for  this  past  year. 

Senator  Mobbh^l.  Is  there  anybody  here  that  represents  the  hemp 
growers! 

Mr.  Allan.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  anybody  here  representing  the 
hemp  growers  other  than  Mr.  Turner,  who  represents  them  indirectly. 
Mr.  Turner  is  president  of  the  Spinners'  and  Growers'  Association. 

Senator  Beck.  There  will  be  a  statement  here,  I  think.  There  is  no 
hemp  grown,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  any  consequence,  outside  of  that  im- 
mediate district  around  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
I  think  our  growers  and  manufacturers  united  in  a  petition,  which  they 
sent  to  Colonel  Breckinridge,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Hoase,  and  no  doubt  I  will  get  the  same. 

Mr.  TuBNRB.  I  would  like  to  present  a  petition,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tioD,  which  was  sent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  sent  to  me 
by  the  hemp  growers  of  Kentucky,  as  follows: 

Lexington,  Ky.,  March  26,*1888. 

Dkar  Sir  :  At  a  meetiDg  of  the  hemp  dealers  held  here  to-day  it  was  agreed  that 
through  theaiediutn  of  a  Joint  letter  we  would  protest  agaiust  any  reduction  of  the 
duty  ou  foreign  hemp,  or  flax,  or  goods  manufactured  therefrom. 

W«)  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  wishes  of  the  hemp  growers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  know  tney  are  opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the  existing  duty  on  hemp  or 
the  prodact-8  thereof. 

The  president  of  the  Farmers*  Exchange  (an  organization  that  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership the  mo»t  prominent  farmers  in  this  district)  has  written  and  sent  to  our  Con- 
f^remman,  W.  C.  r.  Breckinridge,  a  letter  assuring  him  that  the  farmers  can  not  com- 
pete with  foreign  hemp  if  the  present  duty  is  taken  off,  and  urging  him  to  see  that 
they  are  taken  care  of. 

The  unfavorable  time  at  which  the  association  meeta  precludes  us  from  being  with 
joa,  but  we  assure  you  we  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  you  in  this  matter,  and  look 
to  yoa,  48  president  of  the  association,  to  use  every  effort  in  your  power  to  defeat  the 
attempt  to  change  the  existing  duty  on  foreign  hemp. 
Truly,  yours, 

w.  j.  loughridgk. 
Avery  S.  Winston. 
H.  B.  Nelson  <&  Bro. 
•  E.  R.  Sparks. 

The  E.  R.  Sparks  Hemp  Company, 

R.  C.  Morgan,  F.  P. 
James  F.  Scott  &  Bro. 
A.  B.  Turner,  Jr., 

Pteaidtni  Flax  and  Hemp  Grower^  and  Spinner'^'  AssofHaiion,  Washingtonf  D.  C. 

Senator  Beck.  That  is  the  one  I  am  nt'eiring  to;  is  it  not?    Did  it 
come  tO'Colonel  Breckinridffe,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee f 
Mr.  Turner.  This  was  addrese$ed  to  me. 
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Senator  BsOK.  There  was  a  petition  sent  to  him  longer  tiiftn  that 
se^ms  to  be. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Those  ^entlemeD  who  siga  that  are  hemp  dealers. 

Senator  Beck.  It  refers  to  the  letter  I  have  mentioned.  I  will  get 
it  for  yon.  I.have.a^en  It.  In  this  letter,  now  presented  by  Mr.  Tamer, 
they  say:  **  The  president  of  the  Farmers'  Exchange  (an  organ ixatioo 
that  includes  in  its  member^ip  the  most  prominent  farmers  in  this  dis- 
trict) h^  written  and  sent  to  our  Congressman,  W.  G.  P.  ^reekiuridge, 
a  letter  assuring  him  that  the  farmers  can  not  compete  with  foreign 
hemp,"  etc    That  letter  he  has  had  printed.    I  will  get  it^ 

Senator  Aldbich  (to  Mr.  Turner).  You  represent  an  association  called 
the  Flax  and  Hemp  Growers  and  Spinners'  Association  f 

Mr.  TuBHBB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  How  does  it  happen  you  have  no  flax  or  hemp  growecs 
heref  ^ 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  There  are  very  few  of  them  who  are  in  a  positicMi  to 
come  here  and  represent  their  interests.  The  association  two  years  ago 
went  to  Chicago,  so  as  to  ti y  and  *  help  those  gentlemen  by  meetang 
them  and  seeing  what  could  be  done  to  advance  their  interests.  There 
are  flaxgrowers  through  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  other  States 
in  the  West.  When  they  put  in  a  crop  for  seed  ihey  neces>8arily  hace 
to  sacrifice  a  great  deal  of  fiber,  or  reduce  the  fiber  to  a  very  low  grade. 
Where  it  is  sown  for  fiber  they  bow  it  more  thickly,  and  it  most  be 
carefully  weeded.  The  seed  is  what  gives  them  trouble.  They  most 
handle  it  carefully  and  keep  it  straight  through  all  the  procesaas  until 
they  get  it  in  shape  for  the  market.  The  farmers  have  given  their  at- 
tention more  to  other  crops  or  to  the  raising  of  flaxseed,  becaase  the 
getting  out  of  the  fiber  requires  more  care  and  attention  than  tiiey  were 
willing  to  give.  To-day,  however,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being 
paid  to  improved  machinery,  and  inventors  arc  turuing  their  attentioo 
in  that  direction,  so  that  the  fiber  csMi  be  gotten  out  more  quickly,  aod 
thus  ^o  away  with  the  tediousness  formerly  necessary.  I  think  if  that 
is  sucoessftd  o^r  farmers  will  raise  it  in  competition  with  tbe  Europeaa 
growth. 

•  Senator  Aldbich.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  raising  of  hemp  and 
with  what  is  done  with  it! 

if  r.  TuBNBB.  In  the  handling  and  raising  1 

Senator  Aldbich.  No :  what  becomes  of  the  many  tons  raised  in  tkis 
country  !  What  is  it  usea  for  T 

Mr.  Tdbnbb.  It  is  used  for  carpet  yarns,  for  bundling  twines,  aad 
for  binding  twines.    Those  are  the  princii)al  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  it  used  by  itself  or  is  it  mixed  with  other 
fibers  ! 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  It  is  principally  used  by  itself,  although  it  is  sonK»tiJBes 
mixed. 

STATEMEHT  OF  OE0B9E  H.  TOBB,  OF  AHDOVEB,  MASa, 

Treasurei'  of  the  Smith  and  Dove  Mant^factwriitg  Company, 

Mr.  ToBB.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  wish  ts 
present  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  dressed  4)r:hadcM 
flax,  known  as  dressed  line,  on  tbe  fr«e  li^t  as  a  raw  mat^ial. 

The  first  step  in  tbe  manufacturing  of  iluX  goods  is  the  process  kiMVi 
as  hackling  or  dressing.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  the  splitting  of 
the  fibers  to  the  required  fineness  and  the  combing  out  of  the  short  sd^ 
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t»Dgl«d  portioiis:  Baw  flat  fields  from  50  pc^  cent,  to  75  per  ccntt.  of 
dressed  line,  the  part  removed  being  what  is  called  flax'  tow.  The 
Iiroper  hackling  of  flar  requires  great  skill  and  jndgB^nt,  and  an  experi- 
ence of  three  to  flve  years  in  this  work  is  necessary  before  a  person  can 
obtain  full  hackler's  wages,  and  usaally  several  years  are  afterwards 
spent  in  hackling  before  a  person  becomes  an  expert  backler  and  sorter. 
Ati  nnskillttol  workman  increases  the  percentage  Of  tow,  and  thereby 
adds  to  the  ^ost  of  the  remaining  dressed  line. 

Flax  can  be  hadkled  in  Ghreat  Britain  for  one-half  what  it  costs  in  this 
coantry,  and  in  sotne  other  parts  of  Eniope  it  can  be  done  at  still  less 
cost.  It  mig^t,  therefore,  be  snpposed  that  if  dressed  line  were  free  of 
duty,  it  woald  be  obtained  cheaper  by  the  American  splnnerd,  and  enable 
them  to  make  their  gockls  at  a  lower  cost.  But  this  fiber  can  be  bought 
only  in  the  form  of  raw  flax,  because  it  is  put  upon  the  markets  by  the 
fiEurmers  in  this  form  only,  and  also  because  it  is  only  in  this  condition 
that  an  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of  its  value.  Besides,  there  are 
DO  marks  or  names  by  which  the  almost  endless  variations  in  the  quality 
of  dressed  line  can  be  described  accurately,  and  there  are  no  markets  in 
the  world  where  the  higher  grades  of  it  can  be  purchased:  and  the 
success  of  flax  manufacturing  depends  so  much  on  the  skillful  manage- 
ment of  the  hackling  department,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the'^tork  of  hackling  and  sorting  be  carried  on  under  the  immediate 
anpervision  of  the  manager.  With  a  duty  of  t40  per  ton  on  dressed 
lino,  foreign  flax  manufacturers  have  found  it  for  their  interest  to  have 
small  spinnings  mills  in  this  country  as  branches  of  their  latge  home 
eHtablishments.  and  having  selected  the  proper  sorts  of  dressed  lin6  there 
for  the  goods  desired,  send  it  here  to  be  spun,  thus  gsiining  some  ad- 
vantage, which  enables  them'  to  compete  better  with  American  manu- 
facturers. 

Now,  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  from  dressed  line,  or  materially  redtaced, 
these  foreign  manufacturers  Will  have  an  additional  advantage  which 
woald  be  snfBcient  to  very  seriously  injure  the  business  of  the  Americati 
flax  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Oive  us  an  illustration  of  foreign  manufacturers  es^ 
tablishing  small  spinning  establishments  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ToBB.  There  are  three  of  them.  The  Barbour  Flax  Mills  of  Pat- 
^rson  was  formerly  a  branch  of  an  old  house  in  Ireland,  that  has  been 
established  a  hundred,  years  or  more.  They  came  over  here  to  spin 
somfe  kind  of  goods  that  could  not  be  spun  so  profitably  on  the  other 
side.  They  are  now  separated  from  the  old  concern  appai^ntly,  but  I 
believe  they  can  rely  on  the  old  house  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Are  they  asmall  concern f 

Mr.  ToBB.  No,  they  are  a  large  concern ;  but  they  have  always  imi 
ported  the  finer  goods.  There  is  also  the  house  of  Dunbar,  McMasters 
&  Oa,  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  a  concern  that  is  connected  with  a  for- 
eign house  of  the  same  name.  Then  there  are  the  Grafton  Flax  Millsj 
at  Grafton,  Mass. ;  they  spin  for  Fiulajsou,  Bousfield  &  Co.,  of  Soot- 
land.  I  understand  from  the  published  statement  of  their  agent  in 
tilts  country  that  they  hbve  no  means  of  hacklitig  flax  in  this  conn- 
try;  that  dressed  flax  is  the  only  raw  material  that  they  can  use.  That 
is  purely  a  branch  of  a  foreign  house. 

The  GfiA«BKAN.  What  about  Leeson  &  Co.! 

Mr.  ToBB.  J.  li.  Leeson  &  Co.  are  the  agents  of  Pinlayson,  Bodsfleld 
A  Co.  I  think  they  claim  to  be  the  largest  importers  of  threads  in  this 
country.  They  m^ke  here  only  the  kinds  that  can  be  made  profitably  by 
tl^tai  by  having  flar  sent  to  them  dressed  from  the  other  side. 
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Tbe  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  would  be  rather  favorable  to  ftee 
dressed  line  f 

Mr.  Tore.  Certainly,  and  it  would  give  them  a  great  advantage  ov» 
us.  I  no^  show  you  some  samples  of  Americao  flax  that  came  to  hand 
just  now,  having  been  sent  to  me  by  express.  I  meant  to  show  them 
to  you  that  you  might  see  the  diti'erence  in  appearance  between  the  raw 
and  tbe  dressed;  but  as  they  came  in  by  express,  they  show  chiefly  tbe 
imi>ossibility  of  transporting  dressed  line  without  disarranging  it  so 
that  it  will  have  to  be  -dressed  over  again.  It  is  all  in  a  tangle,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  difliculties  of  the  transportation  of  it 

Mr.  Torr  exhibited  to  the  committee  samples  of  dressed  line  froia 
rough  flax  raised  in  Michigan;  rough  flax  as  it  comes,  firom  the  farm 
before  being  hackled,  and  tben  what  is  called  tow. 

Senator  Beck.  What  do  you  make  this  sample  intot 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  made  into  threads  and  yarn  twines. 

Senator  Beck.  Do  you  make  linen  goods  out  of  it  I 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  woven  piece  goods. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  there  any  woven  piece  goods  made  item  flax  io 
this  country! 

Mr.  Allen.  Some  small  amount. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  they  not  made  froih  material  like  thist 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  also  made  from  that.  The  warp  is  made  oot 
of  tbe  line,  and  tbe  web  or  cross  yarn  is  made  out  of  the  tow. 

Senator  Aldrich.  No  tine  piece  goods! 

Senator  Beck.  I  su[>pose  not.  This  sample  is  of  Michigan  raising. 
You  had  some  Canadian  a  while  ago.  I  suppose  the  Canadian  at^ 
Michigan  are  of  about  the  same  quality! 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  about  tbe  same;  the  climate  of  those  two 
countries  is  about  tbe  same.     Here  is  a  sample  of  Kentucky  hemp. 

Senator  Beck.  Tbat  is  not  Kentucky  hemp.  If  it  is,  you  picked  oat 
tbe  worst  piece  you  could  find.  This  is  tbe  poorest  specimen  of  Ken- 
tucky  hemp  you  could  pick  out  if  you  hunted  a  year.  You  have  left 
the  dirt  in.  You  would  not  buy  such  hemp  as  that  from  any  Kentucky 
farmer. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  will  tell  you  who  sent  that;  it  was  Colonel  Morgan. 

Mr.  Beck.  Then  you  tried  to  get  him  to  send  you  the  worst  he  had. 
This  is  tlie  very  worst  si)ecimeu  he  could  have  sent  you. 

Mr,  Allen.  Tbe  fiber  ot  that  sample  is  of  the  very  strongest ;  you 
can  bardly  break  it.  Try  tbe  strength  of  that.  It  is  the  strongest  fiber 
X)f  any  hemp  tbat  is  grown. , 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  why. 

Senator  Beck.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Kentucky  hemp  has  a  great  deal 
finer  fiber  than  that,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly. 

Senator  Beck.  And  tbat  is  a  ver^  coarse  specimen.  In  any  henp 
that  bas  been  properly  cleaned  you  will  uever  find  any  such  stuff  as  thi» 
left.    Tbat  all  was  left  on  purposely. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  not  dressed  hemp  at  all.  Last  season  the  he«p 
was  fine  and  tbree  times  aa  long  as  tbat,  and  it  was  tender;  bot  Uiis 
year  it  being  short  we  get  the  strength  of  the  fiber  such  as  we  haw 
not  had  for  two  years. 

Senator  Harris.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  dressed  line  was 
made  free  it  would  operate  very  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  th^e  branch 
foreign  bouses  over  American  manufacturers,  how  is  thatt  What 
would  be  tbe  advantage  to  foreign  houses  T 

Mr.  ToBR.  Under  the  operations  of  the  tariff  at  $40  a  ton  they  find  ft 
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to  their  advantage  to  come  over  here  and  bnild  mills.  The  exact  ad- 
vantage to  them  in  dollars  aud  cents  I  do  not  know.  Bat  it  is  easily 
Been  that  if  they  can  afiford  to  build  a  mill  and  run  it  when  the  duty  is 
$40,  if  that  duty  is  taken  off  they  would  have  that  much  additional  ad- 
vantage over  what  they  have  now. 

Senator  Habbis.  Would  yon  not  have  the  same  advantage  in  getting 
the  raw  material  at  the  same  price  f 

Mr.  ToBB.  We  have  no  mills  over  there  to  select  and  hackle  the  flax 
for  us.  It  must  be  selected  with  great  care  by  an  experienced  person. 
If  he  falls  short  in  that  duty  the  goods  could  not  be  made  as  success- 
fully and  cheaply  as  competition  requires. 

Senator  Habbis.  The  advantage  is  then  that  he  has  an  agent  over 
there  to  select  all  material ;  is  that  itt 

Mr.  ToBB.  I  would  not  like  to  have  a  foreign  agent  to  select  my  flax 
and  hackle  it.  I  understand  that  Finlayson,  Bousfield  &  Co.  buy  all 
their  flax  in  a  raw  state  and  then  select  out  the  exact  kind  needed  for 
the  goods  manufactured  in  this  country,  and  pack  it  up  and  send  it 
,over  here.  The  whole  success  of  manufacturing  flax  goods  is  right  in 
the  hackling  and  sorting  department.  With  the  present  competition 
I  do  not  think  any  concerns  can  exist  without  care  and  skill  at  that 
point,  and  that  can  not  b^  delegated  to  any  agent  anywhere. 

Senator  Habbis.  Then  the  advantage  that  a  branch  house  of  a  foreign 
house  here  has  over  you  is  in  having  an  agent  over  there  to  select! 

Mr.  ToBB.  The  advantage  is  in  having  their  home  establishment 
there.  They  buy  the  raw  flax  of  various  kinds  and  hackle  it  there  and 
sometimes  from  the  same  parcel  of  flax  from  two  to  nine  different  kinds 
can  be  made  out  by  an  experienced  sorter.  They  lay  out  their  flax 
and  assort  it,  and  send  here  exactly  what  is  wanted.  The  remainder 
is  used  there  for  other  kinds  of  goods. 

Then  in  the  matter  of  wages:  I  stated  that  the  flax  may  be  hackled 
in  England  at  one-half  what  it  costs  here.  In  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope it  can  be  hackled  at  even  less  than  that. 

Senator  Habbis.  Do  you  import  any  flax  that  is  not  hackled  t 

Mr.  ToBB.  I  do  not  know  of  any  imported  in  a  hackled  state,  except 
by  those  branch  mills  which  spin  it  here. 

The  Ch  AiBM  AN.  Your  i  m  portations  are  not  of  hackled  or  dressed  flax  t 

Mr.  ToBB.  They  are  raw  flax. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  that;  comes  in  at  t20  a  ton. 

Mr.  ToBB.  Twenty  dollars  a  ton. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  you  hackle  it  and  dress  it  here  f 

Mt.  ToBB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  sort  it  and  separate  itt 

Mr.  ToBB.  Yes,  sir;  at  our  mills. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  any  dressed  line  imported  now  except  by 
these  people  who  have  here  branch  houses  of  their  foreign  houses  in 
Scotland  f 

Mr.  ToBB.  I  am  unable  to  say  positively.    I  do  not  know  of  any. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  wages  I  will  say  that  a  hand  hackler  in 
Great  Britain  gets  $4.86  a  week;  in  this  country  he  gets  $12  a  week. 
Hackling  machines  are  usually  run  by  boys.  A  boy  gets  $1.46  a  week 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  he  gets  $5  a  week.  So  you  see 
they  have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  the  matter  of  wages. 

The  Ghaibman.  Theu,  if  I  understand  you,  if  we  put  on  the  free  list 
any  raw  material,  you  want  the  raw  flax  i)at  on,  and  want  us  to  leave 
the  duty  on  dressed  liuet 

Mr.  ToBB.  I  do  not  advocate  the  putting  of  raw  flax  on  the  free  list. 
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The  Chairman.  T  understand  ;  but  you  tbink  great  injury  would  re- 
sult to.tbe  majority  of  fla^  manufacturers  bere  to  put  dressed  line  on 
the  free  list  t 

Mr.  T*ORR.  It  would  greatly  injure  tbem  to  put  dressed  line  on  the 
free  list,  or  to  materially  reduce  tbe  difference  in  duty  between  that 
and  raw  flax.  This  difference  is  a  protection  and  should  remain  as 
large  as  it  is  now.  Dressed  line  might  properly  be  called  balf  roana- 
factured  goods,  about  one-half  of  the  labor  in  many  kinds  of  goods 
being  expended  on  th^  hackling  and  sorting  of  tbe  flax. 

Senator  Harris.  W  hat  percentage  does  the  cost  of  labor  bear  to 
the>  cost  of  your  product! 

Mr.  ToRB.  That  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  goods.  We  make 
gooils  at  from  16  cents  to  $1  a  pound,  and  the  cost  varies  in  all  those 
grades.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  here  who  have  charge  of  the  statistios 
can  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Allen.  On  goods  up  to  17  cents  the  cost  of  labor  is  40  per  cent 
As  we  get  up  to  the  finer  goods  it  increases  in  proportion. 

Senator  Harris.  And  it  increases  up  to  what  maximum  t 

Mr.  Allen.  It  will  cost  about  10  per  cent,  more  to  spin  a  10-lec 
yarn,  than  a  5-lee  yarn;  and  a  5-lee  yam  will  cost,  say,  4^  cents  a 
pound  to  spin.  Doubling  the  fineness  of  that  <and  making  that  flax  go 
twice  as  far,  say  in  a  10-lee,  it  would  cost  about  10i>ercent.  more.  Mr. 
Goey,  who  manages  Marshall  &  Go.'s  mill,  will  be  able  to  say  just  how 
that  is. 

Senator  Harris.  Can  you  state  the  minimum  and  maximum  pe^oen^ 
age  of  cost  of  labor  in  producing  your  product! 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that  we  can.  There  are  yams 
spun  out  of  tow,  short  fiber  and  long  fiber,  that  will  run  in  this  country 
from  llee  up  to  80  lee,  that  is,  300  yards  to  the  pound.  I  am  nnable  to 
say  just  what  the  percentage  would  be  on  the  different  grades. 
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Mr.  CoEY.  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Marshall  &  Ck>.  Thr^ul 
Works  of  East  Newark,  N.  J.  These  mills  have  been  started  in  tbe  la^i 
two  years.  They  were  formerly  in  Leeds^  England,  and  the  business 
has  been  altogether  transferred  to  this  country. 

In  regard  to  the  question  that  the  Senator  has  just  asked,  the  high- 
est percentage  of  wages  is  over  (30,  but  there  is  very  little  that  goes 
over  (iO ;  the  lowest,  so  far  as  our  works  are  concerned,  is  about  40. 

Senator  Harris.  The  average  is  about  50  ! 

Mr.  CoEV.  I  am  giving  the  average  for  our  works,  but  we  are  fine 
spinners.    Our  average  would  be  above  50. 

Senator  Harris.  You  produce  fine  goods  t 

Mr.  CoEY.  We  produce  fine  goods. 

Senator  Harris.  And  those  who  produce  coarser  goods,  their  arer^ 
age  would  be  a  little  less? 

Mr.  CoEY.  Yes,  sir;  the  lowest  percentage  for  wages  is  about  40  per 
cent.,  and  the  highest  is  a  little  over  60.  Very  little  goes  over  6U, 
however. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  do  you  mean  by  wages? 

Mr.  CoEY.  Wag(\s  paid  to  the  operatives. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Do  you  include  wage5>  paid  to  the  superintendent! 

Mr.  COEY.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Wages  paid  /or  labor  and  transportation ;  do  you 
include  that  also  t 

Mr.  OoBr.  No,  sir;  only  wages  paid  to  mill  operatives;  that  is  what 
we  put  down  against  flax. 

Senator  Habbis.  Yon  put  that  down  as  cost  of  materialf 

Mr.  CoBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  A  large  portion  of  the  cost  goes  into  what  yon 
call  cost  of  materialf 

Mr.  Coby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HisoocK.  In  that  connection,  suppose  yon  state  the  cost  ot 
year  raw  material. 
.    Mr.  Ck)BY.  The  cost  of  our  raw  material  varies  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  your  raw  materialf 

Mr.  OoEY.  It  is  flax. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  dressed  linef 

Mr.  Goby.  No.  We  import  no  dressed  line.  We  dress  it  all  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  do  not  import  any  flax  straw  f 

Mr.  Goby.  No. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Does  anybody  import  any  flax  straw  into  this 
coantry  f 

Mr.  Goby.  No  ;  it  wonld  not  be  possible  to  import  that  in  bulk. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Then  if  it  was  pnt  on  the  free  list  it  wonld  make 
no  difference  to  anybody  f 

Mr.  Goby.  It  wonld  not  make  the  slightest  difference  to  any  manu- 
facturer. There  are  several  points  where  we  have  extra  expense  as 
well  as  wages.  I  found  that  in  building  the  mills  here  we  had  to  pay 
pretty  nearly  double  what  we  had  to  pay  for  the  same  class  of  labor  in 
£Dglaud.  Within  the  last  two  years  I  have  started  a  large  flax-thread 
manufactory  for  Marshall  &  Go.  in  New  Jersey.  Before  that  I  was 
enperintendent  of  the  mills  in  England,  and  have  also  superintended 
some  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  cost  of  building 
I  found  to  be  higher  here  than  in  England ;  brick  and  labor  being  more 
than  double,  and  lime,  cement,  and  iron- work'  being  considerably  higher 
than  in  England. 

The  Ghaibmait.  You  mean  labor  is  dearer  here  than  in  England  in 
bailding  a  mill  f 

Mr.  Goby.  Gertainly.  Machinery  costs  50  per  cent,  more  than  in 
England ;  45  per  cent,  being  duty  and  5  per  cent  carriage,  extra  cost 
of  erection,  etc.  Goal,  we  pay  $3.75  per  ton  for,  deliver^  in  mill ;  in 
Su  gland  we  paid  $1.30.  Chemicals  average  abont  35  per  cent,  more 
than  the  English  prices.  We  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  pay  our 
operatives  so  much  more  to  get  the  class  of  labor  that  we  required  that 
the  cost  of  wages  was  increased  150  per  cent,  in  all  onr  departments, 
except  the  flax  dressing,  and  there  it  was  increased  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  kind  of  goods  do  you  makef 

Mr.  GoEY.  Linen  thread.  We  make  a  large  range  of  that  kind  of 
thread. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Gan  yon  make  hundreds  successftilly  in  this  coun- 
try f 

Mr  GoEY.  Yes,  sir;  from  12s  to  100s ;  12  lees  of  300  yards  each  make 
one  pound;  100  lees  of  300  yards  each  make  one  pound. 

The  Ghaibhan.  One  is  finer  than  the  other  f 

Mr.  GoEY.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  way  the  fineness  is  expressed. 

The  Ghairman.  Where  is  your  millf 

Mr.  GoEY.  In  East  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Senator  Harris.  When  yon  spe&k  of  tbe  increaaed  cost  of  labor  in 
this  country  you  mean  the  increase  over  the  schedule  prices  in  England? 

Mr.  CoEY.  I  mean  the  actual  cost.  8orae  of  our  wages  for  piece- 
work were  increased  as  much  as  160  per  cent.,  no  matter  how  biqc^ 
work  was  actually  turned  out. 

Wages  paid  by  Marshall  if  Co.  in  England  and  the  United  States  compared  with  ty  ossti 

of  boardf  and  the  balance  teft  to  meet  other  expenses,    * 


ClMS. 


Coarse  spreiaders 
Fiuespreailera  .. 
Coarse  drawers . . 
Fine  drawers . ... 

Rovers 

Carders 

Spinners,  Hj;ht  .. 
Spinners,  medium 
Spinners,  heavy. . 


Leeds,  England. 

Kearny,  N.  J 

r. 

Wages 

Cost  of 

Balance  left 

Wages 

Cost  of 

Balaarekft 

paid  per      boanl  per 
week.           week. 

for  other 

paid  per 
week. 

board  per 

for  ether 

expenses. 

week. 

exp«a 

♦I.  80              $1.  32 

$0.43 

^5. 00 

$3.00 

^m 

1.92 

1.32 

.60 

6.00 

3.00 

tw 

1.56 

1.32 

.24 

4.  SO 

S.Oa 

!•• 

1.6d 

1.3'> 

.36 

4.8i» 

3.00 

I!< 

1.80 

l.d2 

.48 

1              4. 80 

3.  no 

L!^ 

1.92 

i.:r2 

.60 

1             6.00 

3  00 

I-w 

1.92 

1  32 

.60 

1                0.00 

i              3.00 

X.»' 

2.16 

1.32 

.84 

6.25 

3.00 

IS 

2.40                1.32 

1.08 

6.50 

1 

3.00 

1 

These  English  wages  seem  very  low,  and  yet  Marshall  &  Ca  pai»l 
the  highest  price  for  labor,  the  rates  in  the  Irish  and  Scoti^h  milk 
being  from  5  to  20  i>er  cent,  lower.  The  cost  of  living  would  be  some^ 
what  less  in  these  districts,  but  the  hands  are  poorer  than  the  Leeik 
operatives,  many  of  them  not  being  able  to  aflford  shoes  even  in  winter, 
and  any  other  covering  for  the  head  than  a  shawl  being  unknown. 

Senator  Harris.  Increase  over  what! 

Mr.  CoEY.  Over  the  wages  we  have  paid  in  England.  But  the  gcfr 
eral  increase  was  150  per  cent.  Tbat  was  the  scale  on  which  we  started 
the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  start  f 

Mr.  CoEY.  Less  than  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along  t 

Mr.  CoEY.  Well,  we  are  just  where  we  can  scarcely  aay  how  wf  are 
getting  along.  We  are  only  getting  started.  We  have  about  SO* 
hands. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  Mills  bill,  as  it  stands  in  the  fioose, 
affect  you  ? 

Mr.  CoEY.  It  would  affect  us  very  seriously.  I  consider  it  woftU 
almost  stop  us  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  destroy  yout 

Mr.  CoEY.  Yes  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  have  now  40  per  cent,  protection  on  ycnr 
goods! 
•    Mr.  CoEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Can  you  make  them  with  any  less  protection! 

Mr.  CoEY.  1  do  not  think  we  could.  It  would  only  be  by  reducing 
the  wages. 

Senator  Aldrich.  The  total  cost  of  production  is  so  mnch  greats 
in  this  country  than  it  is  in  England  that  you  require  40  per  cent  pro- 
tection ! 

Mr.  CoEY.  Yes. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  you  still  running  your  English  house! 

Mr.  CoEY.  Ko;  that  is  stopped! 
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Senator  Beck.  Why  !  » 

Mr  CoEY.  That  was  a  private  matter  with  the  partners.  The  old 
partners  wanted  to  retire,  and  as  onr  leading  trade  was  in  America  we 
wanted  to  be  near  to  it. 

Senator  Beck.  And  the  profits,  of  course,  were  greater,  or  you  would 
not  have  made  the  change  f 

Mr.  CoEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  profits  are  any  greater;  I  think 
we  would  have  made  more  profits  by  building  in  England,  but  we 
wanted  to  be  nearer  our  trade. 

Mr.  Cordner,  employed  in  our  hackling  department,  has  been  sent 
here  to  show  you  what  the  diflPerence  is  between  the  dressed  fine  that 
we  make  and  the  rough  flax  which  we  purchase,  and  also  to  tell  you 
what  was  paid  for  dressing  it. 


STATEMENT  OF  BOBEBT  COBDNEB. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  What  is  your  position  ! — A.  I  am  a  flax-dresser. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  take  the  raw  flax  and  dress  it  into  dressed 
line  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  what  that  i8.T^A.>  We  get  the  flax  as  it  comes  from  the 
market,  and  sort  it  and  dress  it.  and  then  it  is  ready  for  the  spinner. 
(The  witness  exhibited  samples  of  the  flax  as  it  is  bought  in  open  mar- 
ket and  as  it  is  dressed.) 

By  Senator  Aldrich  : 

Q,  What  has  been  done  to  the  first  sample  that  you  show  us  t — A. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  sold. in  the  market. 

Q.  What  process  has  that  been  through  ? — A.  It  has  been  scutched* 
Q.  Is  that  all!— A.  That  is  all. 

By  Senator  Harris  : 

Q.  That  is,  the  stock  has  been  broken  up  and  the  fiber  taken  out  t — 
A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  the  tow  in  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  A  good  deal  of  tow  comes  out  in  scutching. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Harris.)  There  is  a  mixture  of  some  little  tow  with 
tbe  stock  f — A.  This  is  the  dressed  line.  For  my  labor  on  this  I  would 
receive  $36  a  ton. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  dress  a  ton  T — A.  Three  weeks. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  $12  a  week  f — \.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  piece  work. 
Q.  You  do  it  all  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Aldrich  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  sample  of  the  machine-dressed  here! — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  IB  it  [exhibiting]. 

Mr.  CoEY.  These  are  a  diftVrent  set  of  samples.  One  is  a  sample  of 
one  process  and  the  other  of  the  other 

Mr.  Cordner.  There  is  the  raw  material. 

Q.  This  ha8  been  both  dressed  and  hackled  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  For  my 
labor  on  that  piece  in  your  hand  I  would  receive  $1 10  a  ton  for  dressing. 

Mr.  CoEV.  A  man  can  do  ju«t  40  pounds  a  day  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Cordner.  I  would  make  as  much  money  in  dressing  one  sample 

the  other. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  That  would  come  in  firee  under  the  Mills  btllt 
Mr.  OoBY.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Yott  say  it  costs  $110  a  ton  for  the  labor  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Aldbigh  : 

Q.  And  I  understand  it  would  cost  about  one-half  of  that,  $55  a  ton, 
for  the  labor  on  the  other  side? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  conies  in  &ee  of 
duty  it  would  do  away  with  my  industry  in  this  country  altogether; 
that  is,  I  would  havQ  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate  of  wages  I  had  in 
the  old  country,  or  1  must  go  to  something  else. 

By  the  Chaibman  i 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  in  England  to  dress  a  ton*of  the  dressed  Um 
such  as  you  receive  now  $36  a  ton  fort — A.  1  receive  double  the  wages 
here  that  I  did  there. 

By  Senator  H abbis  : 

Q.  When  measured  by  money  f — A.  When  measured  by  money.  1 
would  make  as  much  money  dressing  one  kind  as  the  other  here. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  One  costs  $110  and  the  other  $36 1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  makes  no 
difiVsrence  toihe  worker  which  betakes,  for  he  gets  as  much  for  the  one 
as  the  other. 

By  Senator  HiscocK : 

Q.  You  have  worked  on  the  other  sidet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  tiie  cost  of  living  and  all  that  compare  on  this  side  with 
that  on  tbe  other! — A.  I  live  better  here,  and  there  is  more  oioney  io 
this  country. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  buy  more  here  witff  your  wages  than  yoa 
can  with  your  wages  in  England  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  t — ^A.  Tes. 
sir. 

By  Senator  Habbis  : 

Q.  About  how  much  more  can  you  buy  here  than  with  the  money  yos 
got  there! — A.  I  can  live  better  here  and  have  more  money  to  speiid. 

Q.  But  do  you  get  more  lor  it! — A.  I  get  more  for  the  labor;  yes, ««. 

Q.  You  get  more  for  your  labor;  but  how  much  more  of  tbe  neoestft- 
ries  of  life  do  you  obtain  for  the  more  money  you  get  here  than  for  Ae 
smaller  amount  you  got  there! — A.  I  consider  that  the  necessaries  ctf 
life  I  receive  here  are  better. 

By  Senator  Aldbich: 

Q.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  to  live  here  than  in  England;  tnj 
more!  Estimate  it  by  the  week  or  the  day,  including  all  yoor ex- 
penses.— A.  That  is  a  thing  I  never  took  any  account  of;  bat  I  boardri 
in  England  for  about  $3  a  week. 

Q.  And  how  much  does  it  cost  you  here!— rA.  From  $4.50  to  $& 

By  Senator  Habbis : 

Q  How  much  more  does  your  clothing  cost  you  here  than  it  did  ia 
England! — A.  1  think  clothing  is  reasonable  enough  here. 

Q.  But  does  it  not  cost  you  more  here  than  it  did  there  1 — A.  lilOta^ 
cording  to  my  experience  so  far. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  buy  woolen  goods  as  cheaply  here  as  yoa  did  in  Eng- 
luud  t — A.  All  the  goods  I  purchase,  the  same  as  any  workman  wonld 
purchase,  I  consider  them  as  reasonable  here  as  in  England,  for  all  I 
bave  parobAaed. 

By  Senator  Beck  : 

Q.  You  get,  you  say,  double  what  yor  got  in  England  for  your  workt 
Do  Ihey  not  add  all  the  price  of  your  wages  and  all  the  tax  upon  the 
^cmmIs  that  they  sell  to  the  people  that  use  themt — A.  Certainly;  the 
)jurchaser  of  the  article  must  pay  for  my  wages. 

Q.  Is  not  everything  that  is  made  at  your  factory  sold  to  the  people 
that  use  them  here,  with  all  the  cost  of  your  wages,  your  tariff  taxes, ' 
etc.,  added  to  it!    but  we  will  ask  the  employer  about  that.    I  expect 
yoa  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  H18OOCK.  Tes,  he  does. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  He  probably  has  not  read  the  President's  mes- 
sage. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes,  he  has. 

By  Senator  Aldbioh  : 

Q.  About  how  much  are  your  weekly  wages  in  this  country t— A. 
About!  11.75  per  week. 

Q.  And  about  half  of  that  is  what  you  received  in  the  old  country  t — 
A.  About  $4.86. 

Q.  It  costs  you  over  $l.$p,  or  about  that,  more  per  week  for  ypur 
board  here  than  there,  you  sayf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  otUer  expensf^s  that  are  greater  here 
than  on  the  otber  side?  So  that  you  practically  get  the  ^iuefit  pf  J4 
or  $5  a  week  greater  wages  here! — A.  Yes  sir. 

By  Senator  Hiscogk: 

Q.  Your  idea  is,  that  tlie  clothing  that  laboring  men  wear  here  is  as 
cheap  as  on  the  other  side  t — A.  I  consider  it  better. 

Q.  Taking  into  account  the  quality  and  price  it  is  cheaper  than  on 
the  other  side  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Seuiktor  Habbis: 

Q.  You  think  tbe  same  quality  and  kind  of  clothing  is  quite  as  ehei4>, 
notwithstanding  the  duty  Imposed  upon  it,  as  it  is  in  England! — A. 
I  can't  say  as  to  that ;  1  don't  know ;  I  am  not  a  judge  of  clothing, 
but  the  clothing  I  have  purchased  I  consider  it  suits  me  as  well  as  the 
elothiug  I  got  for  the  same  price  in  England. 

By  Senator  Beok: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  blanket  that  you  sleep  under  that  is  made  in  , 
England  can  pay  75  per  cent,  duty  and  be  sold  as  cheap  as  it  can  in 
England  t — A.  No,  sir :  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  suppose  it  aoes  pay  75  per  cent,  duty,  do  you  not  think 
when  you  buy  it  here  you  pay  that  duty  on  it ;  or  do  you  buy  any  i 

blankets!  ^ 

By  Senator  Aldbioh: 

Q.  Hare  you  bought  any  blankets  since  you  have  been  here ! — A* 
Ko,  sir. 

Senator  HisoooK.  That  is  taken  into  account  in  the  board. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Have  you  anything  else  you  want  to  say  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
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twiDe  he  ordered  1,200  tous.    You  see  the  ratio  of  increase  was  just 
double. 

Senator  Beck.  I  suppose  this  was  the  whole  of  it,  that  wLen  Wood's 
8elf  binder  begau  to  be  used  in  187t>  the  demtaud  for  twine  began. 

Mr.  Bentley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Beck.  And  as  the  demand  for  self-binding  machinery  in- 
creased and  the  crops  increased  that  increased  the  necessity  for  ties  in 
the  same  ratio! 

Mr.  Bentley.  Yes,  sir;  it  nearly  doubled  each  year  for  the  first 
several  years. 

Mr.  TuBNER.  Not  the  whole  of  that  They  bound  before  that  with 
wire,  but  abandoned  that  practice. 

Senator  Beck.  Wire-binding  machines  were  abandoned  because  the 
wire  got  into  the  machines  and  injured  them,  and  got  into  the  liour  and 
had  to  be  extracted  with  magnets.  The  twine  was  much  safer  and 
easier  to  use.    I  believe  it  is  nearly  all  twine-binding,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Bentley.  When  the  hemp  men  could  not  supply  hemp  in  suflB- 
ciently  large  quantities  they  went  to  manufactures  of  manilla,  because 
mauilla  twine  could  be  furnished  cheaper.  But  the  effect  on  the  manilla 
fiber  was  this:  Manilla  having  brought  about  6  cents  a  pound,  it  arose 
to  12  cents ;  that  was  the  effect  of  the  increased  demand  for  that  fiber. 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  hemp! 

Mr.  Bentley.  In  the  first  instance,  it  increased  the  price  of  hemp. 
Wben  the  first  demand  struck  hemp  it  went  from  $80  a  ton  to  $180  a 
ton,  and  finally  reached  as  high  as  $200  a  ton  that  year.  Tiie  effect  of 
that  was  to  choke  off  the  demnnd  for  hemp  twine  and  drive  it  to  manilla. 
Then  when  manilla  began  to  rise  in  price,  they  began  to  make  use  of 
sisal;  sisal  was  then  selling  at  about  4  cents  a  pound.  Pretty  soon  the 
price  of  sisal  began  to  rise,  and  it  finally  reached  about  9  or  9J  cents  a 
pound.  .The  result  of  that  was  that  it  brought  the  manilla  fiber  down 
again,  until  the  last  year  or  so  they  have  been  practically  selling  it  at 
about  the  same  )>rice  as  sisal. 

Senator  Hiscock.  VVhat*is  the  price  of  hemp! 

Mr.  Bentley.  The  price  of  hemp  now,  this  rough  Kentucky  hemp 
that  you  see  here,  is  worth  from  $110  to  $112  a  ton.  But  you  know 
the  percentage  of  loss  in  Kentucky  hemp  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in 
almost  any  other  kind  of  fiber. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Suppose  the  duty  were  taken  off  of  hemp,  would 
that  have  any  effect  upon  its  price  f 

Mr.  Bentley.  It  would  affect  its  price  probably  for  a  little  while, 
but  my  o[inion  is  that  It  would  drive  Kentucky  hemp  out  of  existence. 
In  regard  to  Kentucky  hemp,  whenever  the  price  goes  above  $100  a 
ton,  therp  is  an  increase  always  in  the  acreage.  Senator  Beck,  1  think, 
will  agree  with  me  in  that  matter.  Then,  the  moment  it  goes  below 
$100  a  ton  there  is  a  decrease  of  acreage,  simply  because  tobacco  and 
other  crops  become  more  profitable.  Now,  my  opinion  is  that  if  the 
duty  of  .$25  a  ton  is  taken  off  of  hemp,  it  would  simply  drive  it  out  of 
existence,  and  we  would  have  to  depend  on  Enssia  and  Italy  for  our 
supply  of  hemp. 

Senator  Aldrich.  For  what  articles  is  it  necessary  to  have  hemp  t 
Are  there  any  1 

Mr.  Bentley.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  some  where  hemp  is  preferable  at 
any  rate.  It  has  a  stronger  fiber  than  jute;  it  is  more  flexible  than 
either  manilla  or  sisal,  and  it  answers  tor  package  twine  much  better 
than  any  other  fiber.    It  is  very  useful  for  hard  ware  packages.   In  fact, 
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you  G^n  bai:dly  fl^d  a  package  at  any  store  any^irhere  but  .what  is  tied 
up  with  hemp  twiue.  Of  course  as  the  price  of  hemp  twine  goes  ap 
tbey  jsrill  Hitro4noe  a  little  jute,  you  uu4er8tand,  adulterate  it.with  jute; 
and  for  some  purpo^^s  where  strength  is  not  required  they  use  jute 
twine  or  a  mixture.  In  that  way  it  affects  other  fibers,  jou  anderstand, 
because  people  in  manufacturing  and  dealing  always  like  to  economize, 
and  if  they  can  substitute  a  chea{>er  article  fpr  a  dearer  one,  they  do 
so,  even  if  it  is  not  so  good. 

Senator  Aldbxoh.  Po  they  mix  coarse  flax  with  hempt 

Mr.  Bentlet.  'SOj  sir;  there  would  be  no  object  in  doing  that.  Tbej 
mix  hemp  with  flax  in  order  to  cheapen  it.  One  of  these  samples  is  of 
that  mixture. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That, is  Kentucky  hemp  t 

Mr.  Benti^y.  That  is  Kentucky  hemp  after  it  has  been  softened  bsA 
dressed. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  But  this  costs  less  than  the  flax  in  the  same  eon- 
ditiont 

Mr.  Benxley.  Yes,  sir,  and  can  be  used  practically  for  a  great  maoj 
of  the  purposes  that  flax  is  used  for.  I  think  it  would  be  simply  a  m 
to  take  the  duty  off  of  that  hemp  and  annihilate  it  from  existence,  for  it 
would  compel  us  to  depend  entirely  on  Bussia  aqd  Italy  for  that  dass 
of  fiber. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Suppose  we  take  off  the  duty  from  sisal  and  ma- 
nilla,  $15  a  ton  now,  and  off  of  jute,  and  let  those  in  free,  and  leave  it  on 
hemp ;  what  would  be  the.  effect ! 

Mr.  Bentley.  It  would  practically  have  this  effect,  that  th««  would 
be  more  of  these  kinds  of  fiber  [manilla,  sisal,  and  jute]  used,  and  less 
of  this  [indicating  hemp].  It  might  drive  hemp  fiber  out  of  existence 
entirely,  but  the  result  would  be  that  the  increase  to  supply  the  demaiid 
would  go  to  those  fibers  [indicating  manilla  and  sisal]  instead  c^  tbeee 
[indicating],  and  'for  a  time  there  would  be  an  overproduction  of  this 
class  of  fiber. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Do  manilla  and  sisal  really  compete  with  hemp! 

Mr.  Bentley.  They  do  for  binding-twine;  the  demand  for. them  f(s 
that  purpose  is  on  the  increase.  There  have  been  two  or  thx«e  ailb 
built  in  the  last  year  to  manufeu^ture  binding-twine  out  of  Amen^ 
hemp. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  can  they  be  used  for  where  ^sisal  grass,  nft- 
nilla,  or  jute,  pne  or  the  other  of  them,  would  not  competet 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  say  they  could  not  make  hardware  twines  and  pad- 
;age  twines  out  of  s^sal  or  manilla. 

Senator  HiscooK. ,  Or  jute  ! 

Mr.  Bentley.  There  are  some  uses  for  small  packages  whe|ie  tiim 
is  not  much  strength  required,  a^d  for  those  purposes  tb^  mi^t  aae 
jute  twine  and  less  of  hemp. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Your  idea  is  that  there  wonld  be  a  limited  use  tf 
that  under  any  circumstances,  if  these  were  let  in  free  t 

Mr.  Bex^tley.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Hisooos:.  On  account  of  its  superior  strength! 

Mr.  Bentley.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever  result  in.daT* 
ing  it  entirely  out  of  existence  unless  the  price  should  be  very  materi- 
ally reduced.  When  we  first  commenced  to  manufacture  we  could  not 
.fipd  a  jute  cord  or  even  a  sisal  cord  anywhere,  and  very  little  maoilU 
rope.  Kearly  all  rope,  all  the  best  cords,  all  sash  cords,  and  all  tbftt 
class  and  line,,  was  made  out  of  Kentucky  hemp. 

Sen^ator  HiscooK.  Suppose  you  left  the  duty  on  sisal  grass  msxd  dm^ 
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nilla  and  made  jute  and  Jute  butts  free;  how  &r  do  they  eompete  witb 
hempf 

Mr.  Bbntley.  They  compete  in  this  respect  with  all  the  grades  where 
strength  is  not  very  material. 

Semtor  Hisoogk.  Wonld  they  compete  in  binding-twine f 

Mr.  Bbntlby.  They  are  now  experimenting  with  jute  in  making 
binding-twine.  There  has  been  considerable  jate  binding-twine  made 
for  experimental  purposes  this  year.  The  question  is  whether  it  would 
be  satisfactory  or  not.  I  seriously  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  have  suf- 
ficient strength :  but,  of  course,  that  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  ma^ 
nipulations  of  the  machine.  Of  course  it  would  be  simply  nonsense  for 
me  to  say  that  it  never  could  be  used;  none  of  us  can  say  that. 

Senator  Beok.  Is  not  this  the  fact,  that  whenever  sisal,  manilla,  and 
other  twines  get  wet  and  remain  wet  for  some  time  they  rot  very  eiusilyl 
Do  not  all  the  roi)es  and  twines  made  out  of  those  things  rot  very 
easily  on  exposure  to  dampness  for  any  length  of  time! 

Mr.  Bentlet.  That  would  be  true.  Senator  Beck,  in  regard  to  jute; 
bat  not  as  much  so  in  regard  to  manilla.  That  is  one  reason  why  ma- 
nilla is  used  in  preference  to  hemp ;  it  stands  the  water  and  weather 
better  than  hemp. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  used  for  cordage. 

Senator  Beck.  How  is  it  with  sisal  grass  t 

Mr.  Bentley.  The  sisal  is  not  as  good  as  manilla;  atieast,  it  has 
not  such  good  fiber. 

Senator  Beok.  Even  after  hemp  has  been  used  for  rope,  or  twine, 
or  anything  else — no  matter  how  much  it  may  be  cut  up — the  fibar  ia 
not  destroyed,  but  can  be  used  for  othet  purposes  again? 

Mr.  Bentley.  It  can  be  used  for  paper.  It  makes  the  finest  paper, 
I  believe,  of  anything;  that  is,  linen  paper  is  the  best,  and  hemp  is 
practically  linen. 

Senator  Beok.  You  say  the  use  of  hemp  twine  has  increased  very 
much  of  late  t 

Mr.  Bentley.  Very  materially. 

Senator  Beok.  Is  not  that  because  of  its  additional  strength  t 

Mr.  Bentley.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  one  reason. 

Senator  Beck.  Before  that  tJiey  found  that  the  other  twine,  when 
made  small  enough  to  be  reasonably  cheap,  would  break  when  used  in 
lieavy  bundles  npon  haudlingt 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  think  that  the  hemp  twine  is  the  strongest  that  is 
made. 

Senator  Beok.  And  the  use  of  it  is  increasing  because  of  its 
strength,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Bentley.  Yes,  sir;  and  partly  in  regard  to  the  price.  It  acts 
BB  a  check  upon  the  upward  tendency  of  the  other  fibers.  That  is 
ipi^here  oor  farmers  get  the  benefit.  If  there  was  no  competition  with 
liemp  it  would  simply  go  np  because  the  demand  is  so  great  for  these 
fibers. 

Senator  HisoooK.  No  fibers  compete  in  any  way  with  flax  f 

Mr.  Bentley.  Manilla  and  sisal  could  not  compete  with  flax. 

Senator  fliscooK.  In  anything  for  which  flax  is  nsedf 

Mr.  Bentley.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Nor  jute! 

Mr.  Bentley.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  Though  we  do  not  want  to  an- 
Ciftgonize  the  manilla  manufacturers  by  asking  to  have  the  duty  re- 
igned on  manilla^  yet  as  a  matter  of  judgment  I  think  it  does  antag- 
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onize  the  flax  and  hemp,  to  certain  extent,  more  particalaiily  hemp,  hb 
directly. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  not  hurt  hemp  if  it  also  was  pat  on  the 
free  list;  then  they  would  be  on  a  par  ! 

Mr.  Bentlet.  Yes,  it  would  hurt  hemp.  I  think  it  woald  simply 
drive  hemp  out  of  existence. 

The  Chaibman.  In  thfs  country  t 

Mr.  Bentley.  In  this  country. 

Senator  Beck.  It  is  pretty  much  driven  out  now.  There  are  only 
6,000  or  7,000  tons,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Bentlet.  I  think  in  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  an  iu- 
crease  in  the  acreage ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

The  CHAiBiidAN.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  why  it  is  that  the  growing 
of  hf  mp  is  confined  to  a  small  section  of  the  country — Kentucky  aod 
Missouri  I 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  presume  it  grows  better  there;  the  ground  is  very 
strong  there. 

Senator  Beck.  I  can  answer.  It  will  only  grow  where  the  soil  is  ndi, 
and  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Without  lioie  intbe 
soil,  no  matter  how  good  otherwise  it  may  be,  the  fiber  is  not  good  9xA 
it  breaks  down. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  it,  f« 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  lime  in  the  Pennsylvania  soil. 

Senator  Beck.  They  used  to  raipe  it  around  Lancaster  and  in  the 
Lebanon  Valley  for  years,  but  they  had  to  abandon  it;  and  in  Ken* 
tacky  we  had  almost  abandoned  it  until  the  introduction  of  China  hemp 
set  in,  and  we  ir!crease<l  the  anmunt. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  what  Mr.  Sparks  was  telling  me  last  sammer. 

Mr.  Bentley.  I  think  the  opportunities  of  growing  flax  and  hemp 
are  very  much  on  the  increase.  The  profitableness  of  all  other  crops  is 
on  a  downward  tendency.  Wheat  is  overproduced  and  the  price  is 
very  low,  and  our  faraiers  in  the  Northwest  are  now  inquiring,  **Oaa 
we  not  utilize  this  fiber  that  is  already  grown  for  seedt^  I  am  satisfiai 
that  if  the  thing  is  properly  encouraged  we  can  grow  all  the  flax  aod 
hemp  that  this  country  needs. 

There  is  one  remark  in  reganl  to  machinery  I  would  like  to  make  he- 
fore  I  close.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  fatlier,  as  a  practical  maot- 
facturer,  used  to  constantly  lament  that  the  flax  that  we  got  was  en- 
tirely too  good  for  the  purpose  to  which  we  were  putting  it.  That  wu 
in  the  'JO'S,  and  the  most  of  the  flax  that  we  got  was  from  Ohio,  aod 
Greenville,  in  Mercer  County,  Pa.  I  remember  that  at  one  time  « 
bought  from  Wooster,  Ohio,  100  tons  in  one  lot  from  one  man,  and  it 
was  a  very  fine  lot  of  flax,  and  I  remember  my  father  saying,  **Iti8t 
shame  to  use  this  flax  for  this  purpose;  it  would  niake  the  finest  iiitfi 
that  could  be  produced."  I  would  simply  say  that  not  being  abk  tf 
grow  flax  sufficiently  fine  in  this  country  is  all  bosh.  We  have  aU 
ranges  of  climate  and  soil  that  they  have  in  any^of  the  European  ooos* 
tries. 

Senator  Aidrich.  Is  there  any  sunn,  sisal  grass,  jute,  or  manil^ 
produced  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Bentlet.  There  is  a  little  jute,  I  think,  but  not  much  sisal  or 
manilla. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Elisha  M.  Fulton  is  here,  and  he  knows  abost 
this  sisal  and  jute. 

Mr.  Bentley.  There  is  one  other  matter  I  wanted  to  touch  opoa  ii 
regard  to  machinerj^.    As  the  other  gentlemen  have  told  jroa,  we  \mf^ 
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D6ver  had  th^  same  protection  as  Ii:ih  been  afforded  tx)  other  textiles. 
The  maohinery  for  flax  and  hemp  is  more  complicated  than  for  any  of 
the  other  textiles.  In  manufacturing  cotton  only  one  system  of  ma- 
chinery is  required.  In  manufacturing  flax,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
to  have  two  systems,  one  to  prepare  and  spin  this  long  fiber,  and  the 
other  to  card  and  draw  the  tow.  Hence  we  have  to  have  a  larger  plant 
or  larger  investment  in  machinery  than  for  other  textiles.  Then,  too, 
the  manipulations  or  operations  are  more  numerous.  After  it  has  been 
spun  it  has  to  be  woven  and  bleached,  which  is  a  very  expensiye  pro- 
cess. That  is  one  reason  why  the  industry  has  not  made  the  progress 
in  this  country  that  the  other  textile  industries  have. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  relation  tb  our  association,  I  will  say  that  we  have 
more  flax  growers  in  the  West  who  are  members  than  we  have  manu- 
facturers. We  have  no  trust.  We  have,  simply  combined  together 
whenever  there  has  been*  any  necessity  for  action  on  the  tanff,  or 
when  there  has  been  any  construction  against  us  in  connection  with 
castom-house  legislation.  But  aside  from  that,  I  will  say  for  the  asso- 
ciation that  they  have  spent  time  and  money  to  try  and  advance  Amer- 
ican interests,  and  that  has  been  the  principle  of  our  association,  as  our 
reports  will  show. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  I  would  like  to  have 
some  men  come  here  who  represent  the  flax  growers  and  hemp  growers 
and  tell  us  what  they  think  about  this.  Let  somebody  come  who  has 
some  interest  in  the  growing  of  flax  and  who  has  some  kuowlodge  of  it. 
Mr.  ToRNER.  They  are  in  the  far  West,  but  if  it  is  necessary  they 
will  come. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  If  they  have  any  interest  in  the  subject  they 
oaght  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  soil  in  the  West  suitable  for  flax  grow- 
ing t 

Mr.  Turner.  Oh  yes ;  right  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  grow  it  there! 
Mr.  Turner.  They  do  grow  more  or  less,  but  it  is  limited :  they  have 
^one  on  with  tobacco  in  certain  years  when  it  has  paid  better;  and 
other  y<;ar8  they  have  gone  on  with  potatoes  and  other  things;  and  so, 
if  they  leave  the  raising  of  it  for  a  few  years  for  tobacco  and  these  other 
things,  that  seems  to  break  their  organization  and  skill.  But  we  have 
in  this  country  undoubtedly  not  only  the  soil,  but  the  skill  and  organi- 
sation to  carry  it  forward.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  in  relation  to  hav- 
ing some  one  appear  before  you.  * 

Senator  Aldrigh.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  gentlemen  expect  us  to 
keep  the  duty  on  these  articles  some  of  the  men  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter ought  to  come  here  and  tell  us  why  they  want  it  done. 
Paper  presented  by  Mr.  Bentley : 

No.  Yl.— Clauses  of  an  act  cecimo  qninto  et  fexto  Georffii  U.  Regis,  entitaled.  An  Act 
for  graotiD^  to  his  majesty  an  additional  Duty  on  foreign  Cambrfoks,  imported  into 
Great  Britain ;  and  for  allowing  thereout  a  Bonnty  upon  certain  Species  of  British 
and  Irish  Linens  exported. 

L  Whereas  the  Manufaotnres  of  Linens,  made  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  are;  greatly  improved  and  increased,  whereby  the  price  of  Linens,  as  well  of 
foreign  as  home  fabrtok,*  hath  been  considerably  rednced;  and  whereas  the  further 
oxteotion  of  the  said  Manufactures  of  Linens  will  be  a  groat  ndvantaKo  to  the  said 
Kinicdoms;  therefore,  Slc, 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That,  out  of  the  said  ad- 
ditional Duty  on  Foreign  Cambricks,  there  shall  be  given  and  paid,  without  any  hVe, 
Reward,  or  Deduction  whatsoever,  a  Bonuiy  of  One  Penny,  for  every  yard  of  British 
luid  Irish  Linens  made  of  Hemp  or  Flax,  of  the  Value  of  Six  Pence  per  Yard,  an<l  not 
exceeding  tb^  Yalae  of  Xw^iye  ?epco  per  Yard,  and  of  que  Halfpenny  for  every  X^fd 
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of  Boeh  British  and  Irish  Linens  ouder  the  Valae  of  Six  Penee  per  Yard,  which  fnm 
and  after  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  March,  One  thousand  Seven  Hundred  aed  fiivtf- 
three,  and  within  the  Term  of  Seven  Years,  to  commence  from  the  said  Twea^-filUi 
JDay  of  March,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  uel'ore  the  End  of  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, shall  he  exported  out  of  Great  Britain  to  Africa,  America,  or  Portugal,  or  whkk 
shall  be  exported  to  Spain,  from  and  after  the  Time  that  it  shall  be  Iwpmil  Uy  expert 
soeh  Linens  to  that  Kmedom. 

7.  Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  coostned 
to  extend  to  give  any  Bounty  on  any  Lioeus  that  are  stripped  or  oheqnred,  or  made 
into  Bnclo'ums  or  Tilletings. 

No.  XI.— Clauses  of  an  Act,  decimo  octavo  Georgii  11.  Regis,  entitnled.  An  Actfi» 
Prohibiting  the  Wearing  and  importation  of  Cam  bricks  and  French  Lawns. 

L  Whereas  it  is  evidently  for  the  advantage  of  this  Kingdom,  that  the  weariof  of 
Cambricks  and  French  Lawns  sbonld  be  prohibited ;  be  it  enacted  by  the  Kings  MosI 
Excellent  Mi^esty,  by  and  wi<h  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  tho^asthunty 
of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  Twenty-fourth  Day  of  June,  which  shall  be  m 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  thousaud  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight,  it  shall  not  belsv- 
ful  for  auy  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  wear  in  Great  Bntam.  in  any  Garment  or 
Apparel  whatsoever,  any  Cambrick  or  French  Lawn,  under  the  Penalty  of  forfeitiojr 
U>  the  informer  the  Sum  of  live  pounds,  of  lawful  Money  of  Great  Britain,  for  evcfj 
inch  Offence,  being  lawfully  convicted  thereof  by  the  Oath  or  Oaths  of  One  or  more 
sredible  Witness  or  Witnesses,  before  any  one  or  more  Justice  or  Justices  is  and  are 
hereby  respectfully  antborised,  and  strictly  enjoined  and  required,  upon  any  Coo- 
plaint  or  Information,  upon  Oath,  exhibited  or  bnmgbt  of  any  such  OSScaet 
committed  contrary  to  this  Act,  within  Six  Days  alter  Commmitent  tbeivoC,  te 
summon  the  Party  accused,  and  upon  his  or  her  Appearance  or  contempt,  to  proeead 
to  Examination  of  the  Matter  of  Fact ;  and  upon  doe  Proof  thereof  made,  either  by 
voluntary  Confession  of  the  Partj^  or  by  the  Oath  or  Oaths  of  One  or  more  credib^ 
Witness  or  Witnesses  (which  Oath  or  Oatbes  the  said  Justice  or  Justicets  is  and  it 
hereby  reHpectfully  imx>owered  and  required  to  administer)  to  hear  and  detcrminetb* 
same ;  and,  upon  such  conviction,  to  cause  the  said  Penalty,  by  Warrant  nnder  his  or 
their  Hand  and  Seal,  or  Hands  and  Seals  respectively,  to  be  levied  by  Distress  ssd 
Sale  of  the  Offenders  Goods  and  Chattels,  rendering  the  Overplus,  (the  charges  of  sack 
Distress  and  Sale  being  first  deducted) ;  nevertheless  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Psrtr 
aggrieved,  to  appeal  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  the  next  General  Qnarter  Sesbaom 
to  be  holden  for  the  County,  City,  Riding,  or  Place,  where  the  said  OfiV5uce  or  Offeoc«s 
shall  have  becu  committed,  giving  Six  Days  notice  at  th»  least  of  such  Appenl  totbe 
Prosecutor  or  Prosecutors ;  which  Justice,  at  such  General  Quarter  Sessiotis,  are  he^efcy 
authorised  and  impowered  to  hear  and  determine  the  Same,  whose  Detenu tuAtuK. 
shall  be  final. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  if  auy  Person  or  Pec- 
sons  shall,  from  and  after  the  Twenty- fourth  day  of  June,  One  thousaud  seven  bundled 
and  forty  eight,  vend,  utter,  sell,  or  expose  to  Sole  any  Cambricks  or  French  Lawna. 
made  or  not  made  up,  such  Person  or  Persons  so  vending,  uttering,  selling,  or 


ing  the  same  to  Sale,  (except  for  Exportation  only),  and  shall  tberelore  be  ooovined, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  toe  sum  of  Five  Pounds,  to  be  recovered  and  levied  as  aforetsti 

3.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  That  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shsE. 
from  and  after  the  said  Twenty  fourth  Day  of  June,  One  thousand  seven  hondiel 
and  forty-eight,  be  prosecnte<l  by  this  Act  tor  wearing  in  or  on  any  Qannent  or  Ap- 
parel, any  Cambricks  or  French  Lawns,  aud  such  Person  or  Persons  shall  dtsevm 
upon  Oath,  before  any  One  or  more  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  Person  c* 
Persons  who  sold  such  Cambrick  or  French  Lawns,  to  such  Person  or  Persoss ».' 
wearing  the  same,  such  person  or  Persons  so  discovering  the  aforesaid,  shall  be,  sad 
is  and  are  hereby  freed  and  discharged  of  and  from  all  and  every  such  PeiMUtns  ss« 
Forfeitures,  as  aforesaid  for  wearing  such  Cambricks  or  French  Lawna,  to  seeh  Per- 
son or  Persons  so  selling  such  Cambricks  or  French  Lawns,  to  such  Person  or  Peasw 
as  shall  wear  the  same,  shall  be  liable  to  the  Penalties  and  Forfeiturea  herein  bsAn 
laid  down  and  inflicted ;  and  the  same  shall  be  recovered  and  levied,  and  disposed 
of  in  such  Manner  as  the  Penalties  and  Forfeitures  which  are  inflicted  by  this  Act 
for  wearing  of  Cambricks  or  French  Lawns. 

6.  Provided  always,  That  it  shall  and  maybe  lawAil  to  importer  enter  into  sar 
part  of  Great  Britain,  after  the  First  Day  of  August,  One  thousand  seven  handH 
aud  forty-six,  any  Cambricks,  French  Lawns,  or  otbor  Linen  whatsoever,  of  the  %ni 
usually  entered  under  the  Denomination  of  Cambricks,  upon  the  Importer  maku^ 
oath,  or  if  a  Quaker,  Affirmation,  that  they  are  intended  for  exportation  only,  ssd 
that  they  are  really  and  bona  tide  the  Property  of  the  said  Importer,  or  of  aome  eclvr 
of  his  Majesty's  Subjects,  and  that  no  Alien  or  Foreigner  hath  any  iut«rest  or  Pwp- 
erty  therein ;  and  also  upon  the  said  Importer  giving  sufficient  Seonrity  by  B(«d,  tt 
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the  satiafaotion  of  the  CommiasioDers  of  the  Costoms,  or  the  Chief  OlBoer  or  Offloen 
thereof,  »t  the  Port  of  Importation^  for  the  Use  of  his  Majesty,  hia  Heira,  and  Sua- 
ceasore,  in  Doable  the  value  of  Goods  so  imported,  saoh  value  to  be  aacertained  by  tha 
Oath  or  Affirmation  of  the  Importer,  as  aforesaid;  and  which  bonds,  Oaths,  and 
Affirmations  respectively,  the  proper  Officers  are  hereby  authorised  and  requested  «o 
receive  and  administer,  for  Payment  of  the  Sum  of  Five  Pounds  for  each  and  every 
Piece  of  snch  Cambricks  and  French  Lawns,  which  shall  not  be  exported  out  of  this 
Kingdom,  within  the  Term  of  Three  Years,  after  the  Entry  of  the  same ;  any  thing  to 
the  contrary  in  this  present  Act  in  any  ways  notwithstanding. 

No.  XXIII.— Anno  Septimo  Georgii  III.  Begis.  Chap.  58.  AN  ACT  for  graattng  to 
bis  Jii^esty  additional  Dnties  on  certain  FOREIGN  LINENS  imported  into  iliis 
Kingdom ;  andfor  establishioga  Fund  ibr  the  encouraging  of  the  ndsingand  dress- 
ing of  HEMP  and  FLAX. 

1.  Whereas  the  oonsnmption  of  Linens  within  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  Do- 
minions in  America,  is  greatly  increase<l :  And  whereas  the  establishing  a  proper  fund 
for  the  Encouragement  of  raising  and  dressing  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  would  be  a  great 
Advantage  to  the  Linen  Manufactures  within  this  Kingdom ;  Therefore  we  your  Ma- 
jesty's Most  Datyful  and  Loyal  Subject's,  The  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  do  give  and  grant  to  your  M^]esty,  ;fonr  Heirs  and  Snccessors,  snch 
additional  Duties  on  Foreign  Linens  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  as  are  herein 
after  mentioned :  and  do  most  humbly  beseech  yonr  Mi^esty,  that  it  may  be  enacted^ 
and  be  it  enactea  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  tlie  advice  mna 
Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempera  I,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Pariia- 
ment  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  Tbat  from  a«d  after  the  first  day 
Angnst,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  there  shall  be  raised,  levied. 
colfoeCed,  and  paid  in  to  his  Mi^esfey,  his  Heirs,  and  Successors,  the  several  additioeal 
rates  and  Duties  following :  that  is  to  say, 

2.  For  every  Ell  of  Foreign,  commonlv  called  Packing,  Canvas,  Sprite.  Elbing.  or 
Qneensborongh  Canvas,  wmon  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  Sam  ofT^ne 
Farthing.  * 

3.  And  for  every  Ell  of  Foreign  Linen,  commonly  called  Dutch  Barras  and  Hoifin 
Canvas,  which  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  The  Sui^of  One  Half-Penny. 

4.  And  after  those  Rates  for  any  greater  or  less  Quantity  of  such  Goods  respectively 
over  and  abov^  all  other  Duties  imposed  thereon  by  any  former  Act  or  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Anthori  tv  aforesaid,  That  from  and  after  the  said 
First  Day  of  August,  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  all  foreign  Lawns 
imported  in  Great  Britain,  sball  be  rated  and  entered  as  Silesia  Lawns,  and  shall  pay 
Dnty  accordingly;  and  that  from  and  nfter  the  said  First  Day  of  August.  One  thou- 
sand seven  hun^U«d  and  sixty-seven,  there  shall  also  be  raised,  levied  ooilected,  and 
paid, 

6.  For  every  Yard  of  foreign  Lawn  bleached  in  Holland,  commonly  called  Holland- 
whited  Lawn,  which  shall  l^  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  Sum  of  One  Penny. 

7.  And  after  that  rate  for  the  greater  or  less  Quantity,  over  and  above  all  other 
Onties  imposed  thereon  by  any  former  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament. 

6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tbe  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  said  Duties  granted 
by  this  Act  s^all  be  paid  down  in  ready  mone^,  without  any  Discount  or  Allowance ; 
and  sball  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  tbe  same  Manner  and  by  such 
Rules,  Ways,  and  Means,  and  nnder  such  Penalties  and  Forfeitures,  as  are  prescribed 
and  appointed  for  raising,  levying,  collecting,  and  paying,  the  former  Duties,  upon 
the  like  Goods  imported  into  this  Kingdom,  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  now 
in  force,  as  fully  to  all  intents  and  Purposes  as  if  the  several  Clauses,  Powers,  Direo- 
tiona.  Penalties,  and  Forfeitures,  respectively  relating  thereto,  were  particularly 
repeated  and  again  enacted  in  the  Body  of  this  present  Act. 

9.  Provided  always,  and  bo  It  hereby  enacted  and  declared  by  the  authority  afore- 
aakd^  That  in  all  cases  where  any  Goods  or  Merchandise  that  have  paid  the  Duties 
hereby  granted  shall,  at  any  time  or  Times,  be  again  exported  by  any  Merchant  or 
Merchants  within  Three  Tears  from  tbe  Importation  thereof,  the  Duty  by  this  act 
gnrmoted,  and  which  shall  have  been  actually  paid  for  such  Goods  and  Merchandise, 
anally  without  Delay  or  Reward,  be  paid  unto  such  Merchant  or  Merchants  who  shall 
export  the  same ;  under  the  same  Rules,  Regulations,  Restrictions,  Penalties,  and 
Forfeitures,  as  are  prescribed  and  directed  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  with 
remect  to  any  fonner  Drawback  upon  ^uch  Goods. 

10.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tne  Authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Money  arrising  by 
the  several  Bates  and  Duties  herein  before  granted,  (except  the  necessary  Charges  of 
Raiaing,  collecting,  recovering,  and  l^ajring  the  same),  shall,  from  Time  to  Time,  be 
reepectiTely  paid  in  to  the  Receipt  ot  his  Miijesty's  Exchequer,  distinctly  and  apart 
firem  all  other  branches  of  the  Public  Revenue;  and  that  a  Sum  not  exceeding  Fifteen 
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ihoosand  Poands  per  annum,  arising  from  the  said  Daties,  shall  be  Icept  apart  in  t^ 
said  Receipt,  as  a  Fund  for  the  Enoonragement  of  raising  and  dressing  Hemp  and 
Flax  in  this  Kingdom,  in  such  way  and  Manner  as  Parliament  shall  hereafter  direct ; 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  several  Duties  shall  be  reserved  in  the  said  Ree^pt 
for  the  Aitarf*  Disposition  of  Parliament. 


lo  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Meam  Commiiteef  H,  B. : 

At  a  convention  held  in  this  city  March28, 1888,  in  the  interest  of  the  flax  andh^op 
growers  and  spinners  of  the  United  States,  it  was  resolved  by  this  convention,  repre- 
senting both  prodncers,  d*  alers,  and  mannfactnrers,  that  any  redaction  of  the  tariff 
at  this  time  on  flax  and  hemp  woald  be  destructive  to  this  important  domestic  indoa- 
tnr,  both  agricultural  and  mauufactnring. 

whereas  the  official  returns  for  the  year  l'^87  show  that  the  average  datiea  on  tlie 
fonr  l^iding  fibers  and  their  products  are  as  follows : 

il)  Wool,  and  manufactures  of,  58.81  percent. 
2)  Silk,  and  manufactures  of,  49.71  per  cent, 
f  3)  Cotton,  and  manufactures  of,  40.17  per  cent. 
(4)  Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute,  and  manufactures  of.  28.10  per  cent;  and 
Whereas  the  nax  and  hemp  business  docs  not,  therefore, 'occupy  the  eommaodiiiff 

8 lace  in  our  manufacturing  industry  which  it  should  and  would  if  afforded  a  sif 
cient  protection,  same  as  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  have.  As  an  industiy,  we  have  onJk 
been  enabled  to  maintain  an  existence  in  those  branches  in  which  the  labor  is  a  amaU 
item  of  cost ;  for  when  the  labor  is  the  greater  item  of  cost,  as  is  the  case  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  woven  linens,  not  a  yard  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  (except  a  very 
small  quantity  of  coarse  crash  and  toweling).  This  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  skilled 
work-people  of  America,  as  very  lar^e  quantities  of  these  goods  could  be  prodDced 
here  instead  of  being  imported,  thereby  giving  labor  to  thousands  of  employifia  aad 
reducing  the  revenue  by  lessening  importations ; 

Whereas  the  present  duties  on  flax  and  hemp  goods  are  insufficient  to  place  then  in 
their  proper  positions  among  American  manufacturing  in4nstries.  and  we  have  for 
years  been  urging  the  necessity  of  advancing  the  rate  of  duty  on  tnese  goods;  il^re- 
fore  be  it 

Besolvedf  That  we  protest  against  any  reduction  of  the  present  duties  on  wiannfaei- 
nres  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  all  classes  of  linen  goods. 

Beaolved,  That  dressed  or  hackled  flax,  being  partially-manufactured  flax  goods» 
can  not  properly  be  classed  with  raw  materials,  and  therefore  ought  not  in  any  event 
to  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

HOW  GREAT  BRITAIN  HAS  FOSTERED  HER  GREATEST  INBUBTRT. 


The  quantity  of  linen  piece  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  for  the 
December  31,  1897,  was  nearly  ^15,000,000,  over  half  of  which  came  to  Ajneriea. 

To  show  how  this  important  industry  was  established  in  Great  Britain,  wo  qasto 
from  a  book  published  by  authority  of  the  British  Government  inthe  year  1783»  tiM 
title  page  of  which  is  as  follows : 

**  A  collection  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  now  in  force  relating  to  th6  linen  maa^ 
facture,  with  an  abstract  thereof  under  proper  heads.  Published  by  ord^r  of  Ibe 
commissioners  appointed  by  His  Majesty." 

The  table  of  contents  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Enacted  in  the  year  17*i7. — lY.  An  act  for  a  better  regulation  of  ihm  linefi  sad 
hempen  manufacture  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland. 

Enacted  in  the  year  1731.->y.  Clauses  of  "  An  act  for  farther  encouraging  tbe  mas- 
nfacturo  of  British  sail-cloth/'  etc. 

Enacted  in  the  year  1743.— VI.  Clauses  of  An  act  for  the  granting  to  hia  Mi^Mf 
an  additional  duty  on  foreign  cam  bricks  imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  for  afiov* 
ing  thereout  a  bounty  upon  certain  species  of  British  and  Irish  linens  exported." 

Enacted  in  the  year  1745. — YIII.  An  act  for  allowing  certain  additionid  boonties  «i 
the  exportation  of  British  and  Irish  linens. 

Enacted  in  the  year  1748. — XI.  Clauses  of  ''An  act  for  prohibiting  the  weitfing  aai 
importation  of  cambricks  and  French  lawns." 

Enticted  in  the  year  1750. — ^XIV.  Clause  of  ''An  act  for  granting  to  His  M%]ea^  €bm 
sum  of  one  million  out  of  the  sinking  fund,"  etc.  "And  for  continuing  the  boantiBi 
on  the  exportation  of  British  and  Irish  linens,"  etc. 

Enacted  in  the  year  1750. — XV.  An  act  for  explaining,  amending,  and  enlbroing  as 
act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  late  Mcgesty's  reign,  entitled  "An  met  lar  t^ 
better  regulation  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  in  that  part  of  Oroftt  Britabi 
called  Scotland,"  and  for  further  regnlating  and  encouraging  the  said 
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Bnaoted  in  ih4  ytar  1752.— XVII.  An  act  for  encoaraging  and  impToving  the  manii- 
fiaoture  of  linen  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Snacied  in  th§  year  176o.— XX.  Clauaee  of  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  for  the  better 
aecnring  and  further  improvement  of  the  revenaea  of  cnatoms,  excise,  and  inland 
daties,  and  for  encouraging  the  linen  muuufaoture  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  for  allow- 
ing the  importation  of  tteveral  goods,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  said  island, 
under  certain  restrictions  and  regulations." 

Unacted  in  the  year  1767. — XXII.  An  act  to  amend  and  enforce  the  acts  of  the  eight- 
eenth, twenty-first,  and  thirty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Mijesty,  G^rge 
II,.  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  the  fraudulent  importation  and  wearing  of  cam- 
brioks  and  French  lawns. 

Emaetedintke  year  1767.— XXIII.  An  act  for  ^nting  to  JBlis  Mi^^^  additional  du- 
ties on  certain  foreign  linens  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  for  establishing  a  Aind 
for  the  encouraging  of  the  raising  and  dressing  of  hemp  «ad  flax. 

Enaottd  in  the  year  1771.— XXlY.  An  act  continuing  the  bounties  on  British  and 
Irish  linens  exported,  for  tuther  discontinuing  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  for- 
eig^n  raw  linen  yarns  made  of  flax,  and  for  granting  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
British  chequed  and  striped  linens,  and  upon  British  and  Irish  diapei^,  huckabaoks, 
sheeting,  and  other  linen  of  above  a  certain  breadth. 

EnaiMd  in  the  year  1773.— XXV.  An  act  for  appropriating  a  fund  established  by  an 
act  made  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reiffn  of  his  present  Mi^e^ty^  intituled  ''An  act 
for  granting  to  His  Majesty  additional  duties  on  certain  foreign  linens  imported  into 
this  kingdom,  and  for  establishing  a  fund  for  the  encouraging  of  the  raising  and 
dressing  of  hemp  and  flax." 

Enacts  in  the  year  1778.— XXYI.  An  act  for  further  continuinff  and  extending  the 
provisions  of  two  acts  made  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Oeorgefl  and  tenth  of  Gedrge 
III,  for  granting  a  bounty  on  certain  species  of  British  and  Irish  linens  exported,  and 
taking  otf  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  raw  linen  yams  made  of  flax,  and 
for  granting  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  British  checqned  and  striped  linens,  and 
iiIH>n  Britid  and  Irish  diapers,  huckabacks,  sheeting,  and  other  linen  of  above  a  cer- 
tain breadth. 

Enacted  in  the  year  1779.— XXVII.  An  act  for  granting  a  bounty  for  the  importation 
into  this  kingdom  of  hemp  of  the  growth  of  the  Kingctom  of  Ireland,  for  a  limited 
time. 

Enacted  in  the  year  1782, — XXVIII.  An  act  for  extending  the  provisions  of  three 
acts  made  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  late  mt^esty,  and  in  the  tenth  and  nine- 
teenth years  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  for  granting  a  bounty  on  certain  species 
of  British  and  Irish  linens  exported,  to  Briti^  and  Irish  linens,  British  calicoes 
and  cottons,  or  cotton  mixed  with  linen,  printed,  painted,  or  stained,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  to  buckrams  and  tellcttings  expori^ed  during  the  time  therein  limited,  and 
ibr  taking  off  the  duties  payable  upon  the  importation  of  that  species  of  blue  called 
amalta. 

Enacted  in  the  year  1784.— XXIX.  An  act  for' granting  a  bountv  upon  the  exportation 
of  British  and  Irish  buckrams  and  tillettings,  British  and  Irish  linens,  British  calli- 
eoea  and  cottons,  or  cotton  mixed  with  linen,  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed  in 
Great  Britain. 

Enacted  in  the  pear  1784.— XXX.  An  act  for  the- more  effectual  encouragement  of  the 
manufactures  oftLuT  and  cotton  in  Qreat  Britain. 

We  quote. the  preamble  of  Act  IV : 

**  Whereas  the  advancement  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland  (which  are  now  under  great  discouragements) 
wUl  not  only  employ  great  numbers  of  poor,  but  will  be  a  general  good  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  realm." 

The  preamble  of  Act  V III : 

**  Whereas  the  manufactures  of  linens,  made  in  the  kingdoms  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  are  of  late  years  greatly  improved  and  increased,  whereby  the  price  of  lin- 
eoa,  as  well  of  foreign  as  of  home  fabric,  hath  been  considerablv  reduced ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  said  manufactures  of  linen  would  be  greatly  improved, 
aod  the  ^portation  thereof  to  foreign  parts  considerably  increased,  if  an  additional 
bounty  were  allowed  on  all  British  and  Irish  linens  exported." 

The  preamble  of  Act  XXV : 

''Whereas,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  rei^  of  his  present  majesty, 
intituled,  An  act  for  granting  to  his  mi^esty  additional  duties  on  certain  forei^  lin- 
ens imported  into  this  Kingdom,  and  for  establishing  a  fund  for  the  encouraging  of 
the  raising  and  dressing  of  hemp  and  flax,  it  is  enacted  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  per  anuura,  arising  ^-om  the  duties  by  the  said  act  granted, 
ahall  be  kept  apart  in  the  receipt  of  his  Majesty's  exchequer  as  a  fund  for  the  encour- 
agement ofrafsing  and  dressing  hemp  and  flax  in  this  Kingdom,  in  such  way  and 
manner  as  fmrllament  should  thereafter.direct ;  and  whereas  such  direction  is  now 
become  requisite  for  answering  the  salutary  purposes  of  the  said  act.'' 
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.11  what  I  state  it  may  be  overlooked.    I  bave  been  in  the  brnwiess  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  feel  quite  familiar  with  the  subject. 

Senator  Bbok.  What  is  this  business,  and  what  are  its  nature  and 
extent! 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  manufacture  of  manilla  and  sisal  into  cordage  and 
into  cord  fbr  binding  grain*  There  are  thirtyseven  mills  scatered 
throughout  the  United  States;  eleven  in  the  New  England  States,  seven 
iu  New  York,  four  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  Ohio,  one 
in  Illinois,  one  in  Kansas,  one  in  Loui^ana,  one  in  Oalifomia,  and  one 
in  Oregon.  The  capital  invested  in  these  mills  is  about  $5,250,000,  or 
$750  per  spindle.  They  give  employment  indirectly  to  between  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  persons,  paying  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  in  wages 
annually.  They  import  annually  50,000  tons  of  manilla — at  present  9 
cents  per  pound — and  45,000  tons  sisal — now  7  cents  per  pound.  This, 
with  the  amounts  in  tbe  plants  and  the  wages,  makes  an  investment  of 
about  twenty-five  millions  in  the  business.  * 

Senator  Bbok.  Where  do  you  get  your  material  from  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  From  the  Philippine  Islands  and  from  the  Mexican 
State  of  Yucatan. 

Senator  Beok.  Neither  of  these  materials  is  produced  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  Neither  of  them  is  produced  in  this  country. 

Senator  Bbok.  Was  there  not  an  attempt  made  some  years  ago  to 
grow  them  in  Florida  and  Lower  Mississippi  t 

Mr.  FxTLTON.  There  was  an  attempt  to  grow  sisal  in  Florida  in  a 
amall  way ;  but  none  has  been  made  to  grow  manilla. 

Senator  Bbok.  So  £ftr  it  bas  not  been  a  success  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  has  not. 

The  OHAniMAN.  Where  does  sisal  come  from  t 

Mr.  Fulton,  firom  Yucatan,  a  State  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  species  of 
century  plant,  and  gets  its  name  from  the  port  of  Sisal,  from  which  it 
was  formerly  shipped.  The  demand  Tor  this  fiber  has  increased  very 
largely  in  the  last  few  years  because  of  its  successful  use  in  the  manu- 
faeture  of  grain-binding  twine.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  price  has 
advanced  so  greatly ;  it  is  now  worth  about  7  cents  a  pound  in  New 
Tork.  The  plant  fh>m  which  pulque  is  obtained  is  a  diflierent  variety, 
and  grows  in  central  and  northern  Mexico. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  use  sunn  hemp  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  have  used  it 

Senator  HisooOK.  What  is  that  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  That  is  a  French  hemp  of  inferior  grade. 

The  Chubman.  You  are  also  a  manufacturer  of  manilla  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes,  of  manilla  and  sisal,  and  of  American  and  Russian 
hemp.  We  used  to  manufiEtcture  a  very  large  amount  of  American  hemp, 
bat  it  has  gone  largely  out  of  use. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Tell  us  why. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Both  the  American  and  Bussian  hemp  I'Ots  with  expos- 
ure to  water,  and  can  not  be  taken  on  vessels  unless  tarred  in  the  man- 
ufacture, while  manilla  is  not  affected  by  water.  I  have  examined 
manilla  cordage  that  has  been  on  a  cruise  for  years,  and  yet  was  as 
good  as  the  day  it  went  out.  Even  the  dampness  oh  the  deck  of  a  ves- 
sel will  rot  American  hemp  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  months. 

The  Chatbman.  Is  there  any  combination  to  control  the  price  of 
binder  twine  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  No  ;  there  is  not.  There  was  a  cordage  association  for 
the  working  of  maoilia  and  sisal  organised  in  1858,  which  terminated 
lUtoen  months  ago. 
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The  Ghaibman.  Are  there  large  profits  iu  the  manafactare  of  binder 
twine  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  You  can  buy  binder  twine  to  day  in  New  York  or  Bos 
ton  for  about  the  cost  of  the  liber  and  manufacturing. 

Senator  Aidbigh.  By  the  ton,  do  you  meant 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes;  that  is  an  anomalous  condition,  and  yet  competi- 
tion is  so  sharp  that  is  the  result  There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty 
large  mills  in  England,  two  or  three  in  Germany,  two  in  Hong  Kong 
(which  are  English),  two  in  Australia,  and  seven  in  Canada.  A  good 
deal  of  rope  has  been  brought  from  Hong-Kong  and  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions into  this  country. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Will  you  give  a  little  description  of  what  manilla 
isf 

Mr.  Fulton.  It  is  a  woody  fiber  something  like  the  elder  sUdk  or  a 
banana  bush  \  it  matures  for  cutting  iu  four  to  six  years.  When  it  has 
•grown  10  or  11  feet  high  it  is  cut  down  by  the  natives  and  dressed  by 
hand — something  like  the  dressing  of  hickory  (or  basket  making.  Sisal 
is  altogether  ditiepent  from  maniilaiu  growth  and  proce^^s  of  prepara- 
tion, but,  like  it,  is  not  affected  by  water  or  moisture. 

The  Chairman.  These<two  fibers,  then,  are  hardly  of  the  nature  of 
grasses,  are  they  ! 

Mr.  Fulton.  They  are  not. 

Senator  niscGck,  You  started  a  little  while  ago  to  tell  me  wfaj 
manilla  and  sisal  do  not  interfere  with  hemp,  but  1  think  you  did  not 
quite  get  through. 

Mr.  Fulton.  The  American,  Russian,  and  Italian  hemps,  made  into 
tarred  rope,  were  formerly  used  more  largely  than  now  for  standing  rig- 
ging on  sailing  vessels,  for  inclined  planes,  and  for  mining,  manilla  not 
being  adapted  to  these  purposes ;  but  of  late  %X)ire  rope,  being  more  do- 
rable,  has  taken  the  place  of  this  tarred  rope,  and  jute  has  come  in  to 
compete  with  hemp  in  the  lines  of  small  merchandise. 

Senator  HisoocK.  Then  your  idea  is  that  even  in  the  present  condi- 
tion  of  things,  with  the  duty  there  is  upon  jute,  sisal,  and  manilla,  aod 
with  the  present  pi*otection  on  hemp,  the  tendency  is  to  drive  hemp  oat 
of  existence.    Is  that  what  you  mean  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  driven  out  of  use  altogether. 
I  think  the  hemp  dealers  of  Kentucky  will  continue  to  raise  it,  but  the 
fibers  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  do  not  interfere  or  compete 
with  it. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  Is  there  any  real  practical  nse  now  in  commerce 
to  which  it  can  be  put  and  for  which  it  is  better  than  manilla  or  sisal  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  have  stated  that  when  made  into  tarred  rope  it  caa 
be  used  for  purposes  to  which  manilla  is  not  adapted. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Can  you  spin  manilla  and  sisal  into  as  fine  yam 
as  you  can  hempf 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes ;  we  can. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Then  in  a  case  where  there  was  a  fine  stout  yam  re- 
quired would  there  be  competition  between  manilla  and  sisal  on  the  one 
hand  and  hemp  on  the  other! 

Mr.  Fulton.  They  do  not  any  more  compete  with  each  other  than 
flax  and  cotix)n,  being  used  foi  different  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  cloths  out  of  sisal  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  There  are  hammocks  made  out  of  it.  but  principallj  in 
Mexico.    We  can  not  compete  with  Mexico  in  that. ' 

The  Chairman.  Is  sisal  rope  or  cord  made  free  in  the  Mills  bill  f 
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Mr.  Fulton.  TSo  ;  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  the  duty  in  the  Mills 
bill.    That  would  not  protect  us. 

Senator  HiscooK.  What  is  the  duty  on  manilla  and  sis^-hemp  now, 
$15  a  ton  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  On  manilla  it  is  $25  per  ton,  and  on  sisal  $15. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  is  asking  for  a  duty 
on  manilla  and  sisal  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  1  do  not ;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  doing  that. 

The  Ghaibman.  If  I  understand  you,  there  is  great  demand  for  this 
raw  material  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Would  your  raw  material  be  reduced  in  cost  to  the 
extent  of  the  duty,  in  your  judgment  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yes:  at  once. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is  to  say,  with  $15  a  ton  taken  off  sisal  the 
pi  ice  of  the  material  would  be  $15  per  ton  less  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  Exactly. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  duty  on  manufactured  goods  t  % 

Mr.  Fulton.  Two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  HisoocK.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  of  manilla  and  sisal 
what  protection  would  you  want  on  the  manufactured  goods  t 

Mr.  FuL'iON.  I  do  not  think  that  less  than  If  cents  specific  duty 
would  keep  the  mills  in  a  prosperous  condition  on  the  present  rate  of 
wages. 

Senator  Hisooge«  Do  you  use  jute  at  all  t 

Mr.  Fulton.  We  do  not 

Senator  HisoooK.  Suppose  we  should  take  the  duty  off  of  manilla  and 
sisaly  the  effect  of  that  of  course  woul^  be  to  wipe  out  of  existence  the 
Lemp  industry  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Manilla  and  sisal  are  not  used  much  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  hemp,  and  put  on  the  free  list  would  not  curtail  c6nsumption 
of  hemp  to  any  appreciable  extent 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  question  I  am  after  is,  whether  the  result  of 
it  would  be  that  there  would  be  competition  enough  in  the  production 
of  manilla  and  sisal  to  keep  down  the  price  of  that  raw  material  or 
whether  the  effect  woilld  be  an  advance  of  pri^je. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Removing  the  duty  from  manilla  and  sisal  can  not  affect 
the  price,  except  in  a  corresponding  amount  on  the  manufactured  article. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  am  thinking  about  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  a  corner  in  your  raw  material! 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  hardly  think  it  would  be. 

Senator  HisgOgk.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  up  a  corner  in  it  f 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  comer  as 
wheat  is. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  it  is  a  question  of  the  product  I  am  after^ 
what  is  the  amount! 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  think  the  product  this  year  (1888)  will  amount  to 
600,000  bales.  I  do  not  think  the  world  has  ever  consumed  over  400,000. 
The  large  price  that  has  prevailed  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months  has 
stimulated  production. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  The  pulque  plant  is  grown  principally  and  gener- 
ally tlirough  southern  Mexico  ! 

Mr.  Fulton.  Through  central  and  northern  Mexico. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  So  far  that  has  not  been  utilized  for  fiber  t 


Schedule  A. — BORAX, 

Thubsday,  Jwm  14, 1888. 
8TATBMEHT  OF  J.  W.  MATHEE, 

C»iiiii<8fioii  merckawi^  of  San  FrandacOy  Cal.,  representing  the  borax  produoer$. 

The  Chaibmak.  Yoa  have  exhibited  to  as  here  refined  borax,  three 
specimens  of  concentrated  borax,  and  foar  specimens  of  crnde,  includ- 
ing pandermite;  where  is  that  produced t 

Mr.  Matheb.  That  is  produced  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  ^an- 
derma,  from  which  it  is'  named,  is  the  shipping  port  on  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. 

Senator  Au)BIOH.  Is  that  found  in  the  condition  in  which  you  ex- 
hibit it  here! 

Mr.  Matheb.  It  is. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  is  that  crude  f 

Mr.  Matheb.  That  is  borate  of  lime,  or,  as  we  call  it  in  this  country, 
cotton  balls.  That  is  found  up  in  Nevada  and  California  just  in  the 
condition  jou  see  these  specimens  here. 

The  Ghaibman.  Is  there  much  of  it  in  Nevada! 

Mr.  Matheb.  A  great  many  thousand  tons. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  in  the  alkaline  regions! 

Mr.  Matheb.  Yes,  sir;  here  is  also  another  sample  of  borate  of  lime 
which  we  sometimes  call  crystalline.  That  is  called  colemanite,  from 
the  name  of  William  T.  Coleman. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  have  to  eliminate  this  lime  from  the  borate 
of  UmeT 

Mr.  Matheb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghaibkan.  This  is  all  proposed  by  the  Mill's  bill  to  be  put  on 
the  free  list! 

Mr.  Matheb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  will  be  the  eflTect  of  that! 

Mr.  Matheb.  We  think  we  will  be  able  to  show  you  that  it  will  close 
every  industry  of  the  country. 

Senator  Hi^cocK.  Where  else  do  we  get  borax  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Matheb.  Nowhere  else  except  from  Nevada  and  California. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Nevada  and  California  are  the  only  States  that 
produce  it. 

Mr.  Matheb.  In  any  appreciable  quantities. 

Senator  fliscooK.  In  these  States  how  diversified  are  the  deposits  t 

Mr.  Matheb.  The  deposits  at  Fish  Lake  and  Keel's  Marsh  cover  a 
great  many  thousand  acres,  as  also  in  Death  Valley  and  San  Bernar- 
dino County,  California. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  is  the  duty  on  this  now! 

Mr.  Matheb.  Five  cents  a  pound  on  pure  boracic  acid  and  refined 
borax,  such  as  you  se^  here;  4  cents  a  pound  on  commercial  boracic  acid, 
and  3  cents  a  pound  on  crude  borax  anc'  also  on  borate  of  lime. 
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Senator  Hisoook.  Is  there  anything  else  that  woald  compete  wiA 
these  articles  for  the  puiposes  for  which  they  are  used  t 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  that  so  far  as  boracic  acid  is  coocemed  th^e 
has  nothing  yet  been  foand  that  would  take  its  place  in  many  uses. 
Of  conrse,  so  far  as  water  in  crystallization  is  concerned,  and  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  The  boracic  acid  is  the  principal 
ingredient  of  borax  and  gives  it  all  its  value. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  is  that  produced  ontside  of  our  country! 

Mr.  Mathbb.  In  the  springs  of  Tuscany ;  they  are  sometimes  knowA 
as  the  boracic  acid  springs.  It  is  made  very  largely  from  this  deposit 
of  borate  of  lime  found  in  Turkey. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  will  cover  all  the  points,  and  en- 
able you  to  grasp  the  question,  I  think,  more  quickly  and  clearly  than 
otherwise,    If  it  does  not,  1  shall  be  glad  to  be  questioned. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  to  read  your  statement,  if  yon 
please. 

Mr.  Matheb.  It  is  barely  thirty-two  years  since  borax  was  first  dis- 
covered in  any  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  its  area  is,  so  far  m 
known,  Umited  to  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada.  Formerly  we 
were  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  whatever  sapplies  were  re- 
quired and  had  to  pay  the  price  then  demanded — four  times  greater 
than  that  ruling  since  the  discoveries  of  the  article  in  this  coantry. 
Although  discovered  in  1856  in  California,  it  was  not  until  aboat  1S& 
that  any  attempts  were  made  to  place  the  article  upon  the  market,  and 
this  amounted  to  only  a  few  hundred  tons,  sold  at  about  25  cents  a  pound 
in  San  Francisco.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  years  previoas,  a  party 
representing  a  prominent  English  house  practically  controlled  the 
market  of  this  country,  receivmg  the  supplies  either  as  refined  borax 
or  boracic  acid,  the  latter  being  the  essential  ingredient  in  the  borax 
of  commerce. 

It  was  not  nntil  about  1872  that  the  production  of  this  article  fioii 
either  borate  of  soda  or  borate  of  lime  was  of  .sufficient  magnitude  to 
exert  any  influence  upon  the  price  in  this  country.  Prior  to  this  date 
it  ruled  from  28  to  35  cents  per  pound,  as  shown  in  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  1883,  page  566.  The  production  was  about  1,000  tons 
for  1873  from  tne  States  of  California  and  ^Nevada,  and  has,  wi;h  one  or 
two  slight  variations,  continued  to  increase  yearly  until  some  5,000  toM 
were  brought  to  market  in  1887,  and  the  price  that  year  in  8an  Fihd- 
cisco  for  concentrated  (prismatic)  borax,  a  commercial  grade,  was  ktf 
than  5  cents  per  i)ound;  and  this,  too,  with  a  tariff  of  5  cents  a  poood 
on  refined  borax  and  pure  boracic  acid,  4  cents  on  commercial  boracie 
acid,  and  3  cents  on  both  borate  of  lime  and  crude  borax. 

It  were  useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  various  uses  to  which 
borax  is  applied,  tor  it  has  entered  into  so  many  and  has  become  there- 
from so  essential  that  it  is  a  necessity  and  can  not  be  dispensed  with. 

A  studied  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  borax,  like  sagar,  petro- 
leum, and  other  commodities,  is  controlled  by  a  close  trust,  and  tha(  the 
parties  to  it  are  deriving  large  profits  therefrom.  Let  us  see  what  are 
the  facts  in  the  case.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  when  we  were 
dependent  upon  the  foreign  article  our  consumers  were  then  com|)elled 
to  pay  more  than  four  times  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  bought  at 
any  time  since  the  tarift'  of  1883  went  into  effect.  That  the  quantitt 
formerly  consumed  was  limited,  and  that  it  was  not  until  developments 
were  made  in  this  country  and  cousidorable  quantities  offered  at  re- 
duced figures  that  our  cousumntion  assumed  large  proportions^.  The 
high  price  obtained  for  the  foreign  article  stimulated  research,  and  ^* 
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tensiye  deposits  were  foand,  bat  by  no  means  as  rich  as  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.    A  ruinous  competitiou  arose  later  among  the  various 
producers  until  it  seemed  a  question  as  to  who  could  stand  the  greatest  ^ 
loss. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  read  a  little  from  the  report  of 
tbe  Geological  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  in  as  part  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  will  do  that  to  show  the  position  I  take  here  as  to  why 
the  price  was  reduced. 

(Trom  U.  S.  OeologlcAl  Surrey,  1888,  page  666.] 
HISTORY  OF  THX  BORAX  INDUSTRY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  ooDBidering  the  indnstrial  and  commercial  history  of  borax  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
it  is  fonnd  that  it  has  been  marked  by  disappointment  and  loss  almost  from  the  first. 
Prior  to  any  prodnction .being  made  in  Nevada  the  price  of  this  salt  mled  every- 
where at  2d  to  35  cents  per  ponnd,  ligures  that  held  with  but  litttle  variation  np  till 
1872,  when  the  price  dropped  dnriu||^  the  next  two  years  as  low  as  6^  cents  in  the 
San  Francisco  market.  After  tonching  this  low  figure  the  price  of  refined  borax 
underwent  some  slight  improvement  and,  advancing  slowly,  reached,  about  two 
years  since,  present  rates,  11  to  13  cents  per  pound  in  New  York,  the  controlling 
market  in  the  United  States.  This  sndden,  extreme,  and  long-continned  depression 
in  the  price  of  borax  was  dne  to  the  following  principal  causes,  not  to  mention  others 
of  minor  import : 

Ab  did  the  pioneer  company  in  California,  so  did  their  successors  at  a  later  period 
greatly  overestimate  the  extent  and  richness  of  their  deposits  as  well  as  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  original  stock,  when  removed,  wonld  be  likely  to  replace  itself. 
Spreading  abroad,  these  exaggerated  reports  caused  the  foreign  dealer,  fearing  an 
overproduction,  to  buy  sparingly,  a  course  that  soon  began  to  work  a  rednotion  of 

5 rices.  The  manufacturer,  alarmed  at  this  new  rival  in  the  field,  began  also  to  mark 
own  the  prices,  making  arrangements  to  enlarge  his  prodnctlon  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  the  market  became  badly  demoralized  before  these  salines  had  as  yet  made 
any  large  ontpnt  or  any  overproduction  had'  actually  occurred,  this  latter  being,  in 
fact,  an  event  that  never  came  to  pass.  Meantime  the  Nevada  producers  met  with 
diaappointment  on  every  band.  Their  d^)08its  were  by  no  means  as  fruitful  as  thcfy 
bad  anticipated.  Being  inexperienced  in  the  bnsiness,  they  failed  to  put  their  borax 
npon  the  market  in  presentable  shape,  from  which  they  suffered  some  discredit.  The 
prodnct  of  their  reOuerics  was  disposed  of  hastily,  and  through  such  diverse  chan- 
nels as  soon  placed  them  in  the  attitude  of  mutual  competitors,  the  hope  of  each 
company  that  they  would,  through  the  superior  excelleuco  of  their  deposits  or  their 
ahaiper  management,  be  able  to  undersell  their  neighbors  having  prevented  them 
from  entering  into  auy  concerted  action.  Having  been  persistently  kept  up  these 
evils  and  errors  developed  such  obstacles  as,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  forced  every 
one  of  these  companies  to  greatly  curtail  or  wholly  suspend  operations ;  the  produc- 
tion of  borax  on  the  Pacific  coast  having  fallen  off  before  the  end  of  1879  more  than 
70  i>er  cent,  from  the  largest  amount  previously  made.  With  some  advance  in  the 
price  that  took  place  in  lb80,  hcveral  works  started  up  again,  others  having  followed 
as  prices  fnrther  improved,  until  the  present  complement  was  got  under  way. 

In  calculating  their  chances  for  success,  the  Pacific  coast  manufacturers  made  the 
double  mist  ake  of  ovcrestitoating  their  own  and  underestimating  the  resources  of  the 
foreign  producers.  It  was  supposed  by  these  novices  that  the  previously  prevailing 
hig:h  prices  of  this  commodity  the  world  over  were  due  to  a  scarcity  of  tharaw  ma- 
terial, or  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  the  countries  where  the  principal  supply  was 
drawn — a  manifest  error,  inasmuch  as  the  borate  depositsof  Europe,  India,  and  Pern, 
at  the  time  the  new  industry  was  striving  for  a  foothold  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States,  were  ample  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  commerce,  the  high  prices 
tbat  had  always  before  obtained  l)eing  the  result  of  well-perfected  combinations 
through  which  the  entire  business  was  controlled  by  a  few  persons  who,  besides  con- 
trolling the  trade^  were  able  to  supply  any  increased  demand  that  might  arise,  and 
do  so  at  reduced  prices,  were  this  necessary.  These  parties  were  therefore  in  a  posi- 
tion to  become  dangerous  competitors  of  any  new  rival  entering  the  field. 

The  manufacturers  of  borax  on  the  Pacido  coast  labor  under  many  disadvantages 
as  compared  with  producers  elsewhere ;  labor  and  tbe  other  factors  of  production  are 
dear ;  the  borate  fields  are  located  in  desert  regions  which  afford  few  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  refining,  being  at  the  same  time  distant  several  hundred 
miles  inlaod  from  San  Francisco,  the  principal  ei^trepot  i^nd  shipping  point  for  the 
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entire  oonntry.    After  ftbipinent  at  San  FraDcitoo  the  borax  ham  to  make  long  je«r- 
neys  by  sea  or  land  to  reach  the  great  marts  of  the  world. 

The  recent  discovery  of  heavy  deposits  of  borates  near  the  sea  of  Marmora,  Asistie 
Toricey,  has  also  had  a  deprsssing  effect. 

iWnm  U.  a.  QtfBiog^oABarwf,  ISM;  p^kCsMBil 

PBIOB. 

Only  onee  before,  and  then  bnt  for  a  short  time,  has  the  prieeof  borax  beeti  «>  low 
as  at  present,  concentrated  beins  quoted  in  New  York  at  8i  cents,  and  in  San  Frao- 
Cisco  at  8  cents  per  pound,  these  being  the  extreme  figures  for  lots  of  ten  tons  or  moxv. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  price  has  been  steadily  tending  downwards,  and  that 
notwithstanding  higher  duties  have  meantime  been  imposed  upon  the  imported  ar- 
ticle. The  year  18&  opened  with  the  price  of  borax  in  New  York  at  13  cents  per 
pound.  After  declining  to  11  cents,  the  price  on  the  passase  of  the  new  tanfT  bill  ad- 
vanced to  15  cents,  but  fell  back  again  Mfore  the  ena  of  tne  year  to  11  cents,  by  r«a- 
son  of  the  heavy  importations  of  boracic  acid,  which  had  been  made  in  anticipatioo 
of  a  higher  taruF.  Early  in  1884  the  price  was  pnt  down  in  London  33  per  epat^ 
causing  a  corresponding  depression  in  the  maricets  on  thiis  Mde,  the  dedine  havmg 
gone  on  slowly  but  steMily  to  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  extreme  low  flgnm 
above  stated  were  reached.  The  causes  that  nave  contributed  to  so  demoraliie  the 
market  are  various,  the  large  production  that  has  been  ^ing  on  of  late  all  over  the 
world  being,  of  course,  the  prmcipal  one.  Among  the  nunor  fisotors  which  have  ca- 
tered into  the  problem  has  been  the  disposition  of  English  dealers  to  force  dowa 
prices  with  a  view  to  excluding  from  £uioi»ean  markets  the  product  of  Califonia. 
Then  there  has  been  the  sharp  competition  between  local  prodncers,  as  well  as  the 
similar  rivalries  elsewhere.  There  maj  have  been  something  also  in  the  alleged  will- 
ingness of  the  Eufflish  lessees  of  the  Tuscan  salines  to  nndnly  depras  prices  in  orte 
to  secure  a  reDewal  of  their  leases  on  more  favorable  terms.  The  prospect  for  any 
improvement  in  prices  is  not  very  encouraging  to  the  producer.  Tnat  do  advaaci 
can  take  place,  except  through  some  combination  on  the  part  of  the  principal  pfo- 
dncers  is  evident ;  but  how  any  such  concerted  action  can  be  brought  aboot  where 
the  producing  points  are  so  widely  separated  is  not  easy  to  see. 

FOREIGN   OOMPKTrnON. 

While  no  new  uses  for  this  salt,  or  at  least  none  of  mnch  importance,  are  being  ia- 
troduced,  new  sources  of  suppiv  are  constantly  beinff  discovered.  Besides  the  aev 
deposits  of  borax  found  in  Csiifomia,  large  beds  ot  borate  of  lime  have  been  diseov- 
ered  lately  on  the  eastern  ude  of  the  Andes,  in  the  State  of  La  Plata.  South  Amer- 
ica, much  of  this  material  being  rich  enouch  to  bear  transportat<ion  to  LIver^MiL 
Chili  exported  32,923  quintals  of  borate  of  lime  in  1883.  The  discovery  of  bonx 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  not  far  from  the  Bosphoms,  as  announced  a  year  or  two  eiaoe, 
seems  also  to  have  been  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  French  having  ahippsd 
lately  large  quantities  to  Havre.  Meantime  the  exportotion  of  the  crude  sabstaaes 
from  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  from  India  has  gone  on  actively.  whi]«itbe 
salines  of  Tuscany  have  kept  up  their  usual  production ;  the  latest  statistics  psb- 
lished  showing  exports  of  boracic  acid  ftom  Italy  as  follows :  1877,  S,697  Ions  toot; 
1878,  3,433  tons ;  1879,  2,505  tons. 


Sometime  in  1887  a  consaltation  of  eight  or  ten  leading  prodnoers 
held^  and  it  was  finally  decided,  as  I  understand  it,  that  while  era- 
tinning  to  supply  the  article  in  whatever  quantities  the  entire  coiintzy 
would  take  or  consume  that  this  should  be  done  at  a  fieur  proflt  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  placing  it  upon  the  market.  This  I  hold  to  be  sovad 
business  sense.  That  it  had  been  at  any  former  time  sold  lower  and  at 
prices  that  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  extracting  and  placing  apoa  tht 
market,  and  to  expect  that  this  state  of  things  should  continue  indef- 
nitely  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  were  as  ridiculous  as  to  bux^xm 
because  the  railroads  at  one  time  under  sharp  competition  carried  pas- 
sengers, first  class,  from  San  Francisco  to  Omaha,  a  distance  of  2,060 
miles,  for  $5,  that  they  should  thereafter  always  continue  to  do  so. 

This  understanding  between  some  eight  or  ten  parties  possesses  litlk 
or  no  binding  force,  leaves  each  one  practically  fbee  to  disi>08e  of  Iiis 
own  product,  and  does  not  place  it  in  the  absolute  control  of  any  aya* 
dicate  or  trust.    If  evidence  of  this  were  wanting  we  have  it  in  tte 
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fSMst  tbat  when  a  prodocer,  one  of  the  parties  to  this  supposed  combi- 
uation,  failed,  ^^50  tons  of  borax,  belonging  to  him  and  hypothecated  to 
secare  a  loan  trom  a  bank  in  San  Francisco,  was  by  this  bank  thrown 
upon  the  market  of  both  that  city  and  New  York  under  ruling  market 
rates,  showing  conclusively  that  its  control  was  outside  of  any  Syndi- 
cate^ trust,  or  combination  whatever.  That  the  prospect  of  the  duty, 
as  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill,  l>eing  entirely  taken  off  this  article  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  bank's  proceeding  scarcely  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a  question. 

BOBAOIO  AOID. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  is  nowhere  found  in  the  natural  state, 
or  if  so  in  paying  quantities,  but  is  emphatically  a  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, whether  from  the  springs  in  Tuscany,  as  described  by  Consul  Bice, 
of  Leghorn  (April,  1882,  in  his  report  to  State  Department),  or  from 
borate  of  lime,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  there  is  a  deposit  called  pandermite  (from  Panderma) 
covering  some  13,000  acres  (20  square  miles),  and  of  suipassing  richness. 

I  want  to  read  a  few  lines  from  Professor  Lock : 

(From  Journal  of  The  Society  of  Arte,  London,  Bnglaad,  Aognst  6,  A.  D.  1880,  toL  28,  page  787.) 

PANDKRMrrE,   A  NEW  BORACIC  MINSRAI«. 
By  0.  O.  Wabitfobd  Lock. 

Borax  (biborate  of  soda)  i»  one  of  the  most  nsefhl  and  yalnable  natural  salts,  and 
»  snfficient  snpply  of  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  important  mannfactnre— 
pottery — besides  bein^  eminently  adapted  to  many  other  usee.  The  production  of 
Dorax  has  long  been  inadequate  to  the  dem<»nd,  and  has  favored  the  ntilization  of 
native  boracio  acid  and  borates  of  lime,  of  magnesia,  and  of  lime  and  soda.  Our 
markets  are  at  present  supplied  firom  distant  and  diverse  sources.  Borax  comes 
DriDcipally  from  Thibet  and  other  trans-Himalayan  territories,  on  the  one  hand,  uud 
irom  California  on  the  other,  with  very  small  occasional  coutributions  from  Peru  uud 
Chili*  Boracic  acid  is  commercially  produced  only  in  Tuscany,  and  is  consumed 
obiefly  in  Continental  Europe.  Borates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia  have  not  hitherto 
been  shipped  in  any  quantity  to  this  country.  All  these  products  I  have  described 
at  length  in  the  article  **  Borax,''  in  *' Spree's  Encyclopedia."  I  have  now  to  deal 
with  a  new  commercial  borate,  which,  on  the  score  of  geographical  position,  abun- 
dance, cheapness  of  working,  and  easy  manipulatiou,  is  certainly  destined  in  a  great 
measure  to  rule  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Great  Britain. 

The  nfiw  field  lies  on  theTchinar-Sau,  a  small  stream  feeding  the  Rbyndacns  River, 
whose  outlet  is  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  near  the  port  of  Panderma^  on  the  Asiatic 
shore.  It  embraces  the  villages  of  Sultan-Tchair,  Yildiz,  and  Omerli,  and  the  guard- 
house  of  the  Demircapon  Pass.  The  area  of  the  field  is  computed  at  over  13.00U  acres 
(30  square  miles).  Its  easti^rn  confine  nearly  abuts  upon  the  Rhyndacus,  which  has 
b«en  navigated  by  steamers  up  to  a  point  called  Balakeser.  A  company  has  been 
formed  for  deepening  and  improving  the  stream,  and  a  railway  has  been  projected 
from  Panderma  to  Balakeser.  The  wagon  road  has  hitherto  been  utilized  for  trans- 
porting the  mineral,  the  distance  from  Panderma  to  the  western  edge  of  the  field  be- 
ing about  40  English  miles.  The  port  of  Panderma  is  regularly  frequented  by  local 
afeeamers  and  offers  every  convenience  for  shipping. 

The  field  is  sitnated  in  a  basin  of  Tertiary  age,  surrounded  by  volcanic  rocks,  which 
▼ary  from  granite  on  the  east  to  traohyte  on  the  north,  and  colnmnar  basalt  on  the 
west.  Several  basaltic  hills  and  dykes  protrude  in  different  portions  of  the  basin, 
and  the  presence  of  hot  and  mineral  springs  further  testifies  to  the  volcanic  infiueuces 
which  have  been  at  work,  and  in  which,  doubtless,  originated  the  boracic  mineral. 
The  latter  occurs  in  a  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  an  enormous  bed  of  gypsum,  its 
greater  specific  gravity  probably  impelling  it  downwards  while  the  whole  mass  was 
▼et  in  a  soft  state.  Several  feet  of  clay  cover  the  gypsum  bed,  which  is  here  60  to  70 
feet  thick,  though  in  places  it  attains  to  double  that  thickness. 

The  boraciferons  stratum  varies  in  depth ;  it  has  been  proved  for  a  vertical  distance 
of  45  feet.  The  mineral  exists  in  closely  packed  nodules,  of  very  irregular  size 
ud  shape,  and  of  all  weights  up  to  a  ton.  Von  Rath  has  named  it ''  Pandermite," 
ftom  the  port  of  shipment. 

.     14  TAB 
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In  outward  appearance  it  closely  resembles  a^  snow-white,  fine-grained  amtk 
Chemically  speaking,  it  is  a  hydrous  borate  of  lime,  its  composition  being  exrowal 
bv  the  formula  2C.0,  SBjOa,  3H2O ;  in  other  worda,.it  consists  of  boracic  acid  oM& 
ner  cent. ;  lime,  21^.78  per  cent. ;  and  water,  14.36  per  cent.  Its  richness  in  honat 
acid  is  at  once  apparent,  and  plifcces  it  high  above  other  commercial  lM>r»tes.  Ttaj, 
ordinary  borax  (borate  of  soda)  contains  only  36.58  per  cent,  of  the  acid ;  boio^Uate 
and  boTonatro-calcite  (borates  of  lime  and  of  lime  and  soda)  vaiy  ™m .f^^ff 
cent,  up  to  46  per  cent,  and  average  about  40  per  cent,  boracite  and  ^}^^^^j^ 
rates  of  magnesia),  containing,  respectively,  about  63  per  cent,  and  60|  per  ant 
alone  surpaS  it  in  this  respect,  and  they  can  hardly  be  deenjed  commercial  mnienk 
After  verv  simple  preparation  pandermite  can  be  very  directly  anplied  te  a  flax,  sad 
is  more  economical  than  borax  for  this  purpose,  thanks  to  its  larger  proportioarf 

boracic  acid.  '  , ,        -     .  •  j  *k* 

An  outcrop  of  the  mineral  was  discovered  by  a  foreipier  some  yeara  nnce,  and  tte 
bed  wad  secretly  worked;  smaU  shipments  were  oocasionaUy  made  to  £arope  andir 
the  denomination  of  plaster  of  Paris,  thus  keeping  the  matter  hidden,  «Dd^^ 
same  time  avoiding  the  payment  of  dues  and  duties.  The  Ottoman  Govemmeothii 
since  been  apprised  of  these  irregularities,  and  has  taken  energetic  measarestooflr 
reot  them.  More  recently  it  has  granted  a  comprehensive  concessionto  a  p«^  « 
British  residents,  who  are  setting  to  work  to  develop  the  property.  The  dutoot  »• 
jovs  the  great  advantage  of  being  under  British  protection.  ^  ^     ^ 

The  workings  were  at  first  placed  under  that  section  of  the  Beglement  dee  Miiw 
relating  to  quarries,  but  have  since  been  transferred  to  the  section  re^^lating  nniej 
proper.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  open  up  the  deposit  in  a  systematic  mannw,  sy 
first  sinking  a  number  of  bore-holes,  as  has  been  done  with  the  Kainit  beds  at  Stj^ 
furt  to  ascertain  the  points  of  greatest  development  in  the  basin.  The  loeaBlf 
possesses  a  healthy  climate,  except  in  the  autumn,  when  there  is  some  Agae. 

Labor  is  very  cheap  and  abundant,  Turks,  Circassians,  Tartars,  Armenians,  Greefa, 
and  Italians  being  obtainable  from  the  neighboring  viUagee.  There  is  a  supirfyrf 
water;  oak  and  fir  timber  mav  be  procured  at  6  to  7  miles  distant,  and  aemb  for 
fuel  covers  the  surrounding  hills.  ,    ^  .        *  „ 

The  actual  cost  of  the  mineral,  as  now  worked,  is  as  follows : 


Raising  and  dressing  (exclusive  of  cost  of  tools) •• IJ 

Transport  to  Panderma - • * 

Customs  duty,  1  per  cent  ad  valorem •* 

Management  and  other  charges .••--. « 


ft 


At  795  1-5  okes  per  ton,  and  128J  piastres  per  sterling  (1  piastre  =  4 

paras),  this  will  equal ''"'-': 2  t  a 

To  this  must  be  added  government  royalty,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  say..  ^  ?  J 

Contingencies 2  }?  • 

Freight  and  insurance...* Q  u>  ^ 

Making  the  total  cost,  "c,  f,  and  r' 4     18    J 

Before  I  go  on  I  want  to  say  thatl  pound  of  that  article,  owing  to  iti 
richness  in  boracic  acid,  will  nfake  1 J  pounds  of  the  borax  of  oommeroe. 
That  article,  according  to  statistics,  can  be  laid  down  in  England,  oofil) 
freight,  and  insurance,  at  1.05  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chaibmaw.  That  is  to  say,  for  an  article  on  which  oar  dstjs 
now  5  cents  a  pound  f 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  on  refined  borax ;  but  on  that  article  oar  da^y 
is  3  cents  a  pound.  Crude  borax,  we  call  it;  but  it  is  borate  of  Bme,  dd 
so  specified  in  the  present  tarifi*. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  at  the  same  pott 

Mr.  Mather.  Barring  duty.    Freight  adds  very  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  free  here  it  could  be  laid  down  at  New  Tort 

at  the  same  price  f 
TVTr  M^ATHER   Yes  sir. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  figures— 1.05  cents  per  pound— nxg 

*  Pftras  per  oke  means  mUls  (^  of  cent)  per  ton. 
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cost,  freight,  and  insarance  for  the  crade  article  laid  down  in  London 
in  18S0.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  figures  showing  the  cost  of  its  cop- 
version  into  boracic  acid  or  borax  of  commerce,  as  this  service  is  per- 
formed wholly  abroad. 

Boracic  acid,  whether  obtained  from  mannfactare  in  Tuscany,  or  from 
the  Pandermite  of  Asia  Minor,  in  both  which  places  labor  is  abundant 
and  very  cheap,  and  little  better  than  serf  at  the  latter  place,  is  clearly 
amannfactored  product,  calling  for  capital,  plants,  etc.,' and  is  admitted 
by  the  present  tariff,  as  already  shown,  at  less  than  2  cents  for  the 
quantity  eoutained  in  a  pound  of  refined  borax;  while  the  latter  article, 
consisting  of  36.6  per  cent,  boracic  acid,  16.2  per  cenfi.  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  47.2  per  cent,  water,  is  charged  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound. 
When  the  duty  of  1883  was  established  and  a  fair  rate  fixed  for  borax 
by  some  oversight  that  established  for  boracic  acid  was  inadequate,  and 
instead  of  being  5  cents  and  4  cents  for  pure  and  commercial  boracic 
acid,  respectively,  should  have  been  10  and  8  cents.  This  is  so  fully 
and  logically  set  forth  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bosecrans,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  House  from  San  Francisco,  in  his  letter  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  January  12, 1883,  and  in  his  letter  of  April  14, 1888,  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  I  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  what  he  says  and  which  will  be 
found  printed  in  the  pamphlet  now  before  you. 

uhter  fbom  obhbkal  rosbcrans  to  wats  and  bfbams  combuttbe  of  thk 

forty-seventh  congress. 

January  12, 1883. 
To  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means : 

Gentlemen  :  The  foUowing  facts  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
daty  on  borax : 

(1)  Borax,  or  biborate  of  soda,  when  pure,  contains  when  crystallized  out*  of  solu- 
tion at  temperatures  specified  below — 

Under  1180  Fabr.    ISQo  to  ISO^  Fahr. 
Per  cent.  Per  cent 

8oda 15.9  21.5 

B(»racic  add 36.4  47.7 

Water 47.7  30.8 

(S)  The  boracic  acid — ^not  the  soda  nor  the  water — is  the  chief  substance  of  use  in 
the  arts.  From  boracic  acid  and  any  commercial  salt  of  soda,  borax  is  easily  and 
and  cheaply  made,  and  carries  with  it  the  water  of  crystallization  above  shown,  and 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  uusnspecting^consumer. 

(3)  Boraeic  acid,  pure  crystallized,  contains — 

Per  cent. 

Boracitacid 56.31 

Water 43.69 

Tuscan  boracic  acid,  commercial,  contains — 

Percent 

Boraoicacid 76,49 

BleTen  other  substances 16.96 

Water » 6.56 

(4)  Assuming  the  duty  upon  borax  to  be  5  cents  per  pound,  that  m;kde  from  cool 
eryatallization  would  pay  on  the  36.4  pounds  of  boracic  acid  in  100  pounds  13.9  cents 
per  pound.  That  produced  from  hot  solution  would  pay  on  the  47.7  pounds  con« 
tained  in  100  pounds  of  borax  10.48  cents  per  pound. 

(5)  Borate  of  lime,  now  imported  trom  Turkey  and  elsewhere,  and  sold  (4,000  tons) 
\mt  year  in  Franoe  at  |70  per  ton,  contains — 

Percent. 

Ume 15.55 

Boracic  acid 45.93 

Water 36,58 


»,  at  the  tariff  of  5  cents  per  pound,  the  45.93  pounds  of  lK>racic  |>cid  in  lOQ 
poOod9  (if  t]>^  IM^cle  would  pay  10.9  9^pts  per  pound. 
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(6)  From  the  foregoing  it  it  dear  th&t  to  fix  the  doty  with  Jtut  regmrd  to 
and  the  incidental  protection  due  to  oar  native  prodnol^  importations  should  be  taxed 
in  proportion  to  the  boracic  acid  they  oontain,  thus: 

On  Doraoie  add,  borax,  and  all  other  ssilts  and  compoonds  of  bc»on  used  ftrthi 
borado  add  contained,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  for  the  b^faoic  add  coptiiiiri 
therein. 

(7)  This  would  give  the  following  rates,  nearly : 

Borado  acid^  pure 10  cents  per  poundy  say  10  enk 

foracic  add,  commercial....  • 7.64  cents  per  pouxid,  say  8 oent^ 
orax  oot  of  cool  solution 3.64  cents  per  pound,  say  Soentt. 

Boras  oat  of  hot  solution 4.77  oents  per  pound,  ssySeesta 

Borate  of  lime..... 4.59  cents  per  ponnud,  saySeailL 

Tours,  lespeotftilly, 


Trxabubt  Dsfartmsmt,  Rboistbr'a  Opvigb. 

WoBMngUm,  D.  C,  April  14, 188& 

Hon.  Clifton  B.  Brkckinridgb, 

H<m$e  of  Bi^e$eiitaHve9. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  see  that  the  committee's  tariff  bin  proposes  to  nut  all  boiax  pvt4- 
ucts  on  the  free  list.  It  involves  no  great  sum  of  money,  and  I  oeheve  that  if  tki 
committee  had  been  as  familiar  with  the  subject  as  circumstances  bave  eonipriiiil 
me  to  be,  they  would  have  refrained  from  putting  these  products  on  the  free  liit 

The  production  of  borax  from  the  desert  alkali  lands  of  California,  Kevads^  ui 
Colorado  has  become  quite  an  industry  and  employs  a  |fOod  many  people,  stsUwtii 
all  over  the  country.  Only  in  the  new  States  and  Territories,  however,  can  the  nv 
■material  be  found.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  show  as  much  fiaTor  as  posi^ 
to  this  bidu8try.    It  is  especially  incumbent  upon  the  Democratic  party. 

But  that  is  the  least  of  the  reasons  wh^  the  business  should  not  be  meddled  wiU. 
The  history  of  the  importation  of  borax  into  the  United  States,  and  of  tiie  vsriosi 
tariffs  thereon,  shows  that  legislation  in  tavor  of  a  single  person  or  single  hoa»  hm 
been  the  constant  rule  since  1842,  or  at  the  latest  since  1845.  I  had  occasion  te  ikat' 
oughly  examine  and  verify  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  in  188S  I  eanMlIy 
urged  on  the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  whose  attastia 
I  could  get,  at  least  to  do  something  for  our  own  home  industries,  instead  of  baildiBf 
up  the  wealthy  monopoly  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  slyly  procured  lepi^r 
tion  in  its  favor  all  these  past  years.  This  combination  had  placed  and  iMpt  bcocii 
add  on  the  free  list,  until  in  1882,  when  the  tariff  discussion  revealed  the  gaae^  sb4 
then  only  the  inadequate  tariff  of  4  cents  was  imposed.  The  last  change  proenei 
was  to  have  boracto  acid  put  on  the  free  list.  Boracic  acid  is  the  chief  agent  is  lU 
processes  where  borax  is  used.  The  common  borax  of  the  market  is  oompoasd  of  tk 
following  ingredients,  per  100  pounds : 

Boradc  acid .,. • •••• *)&tt 

Soda •!!« 

Water  of  crystallization 49l?4 

Soda  (NaO)  from  soda  ash  and  commercial  caustic,  can  be  had  in  our  markeiftrw 
average  price  of  4  cents  per  pound.  Borate  of  lime  (Ca  BO)  can  be  ddivenad  tnm 
Turkey  to  the  British  market  at  1  cent  per  pound,  owing  to  the  disooveiy  of  s  Isip 
deposit  of  borate  of  lime  about  40  miles  firom  the  sea,  and  by  the  nee  of  ehesp  w- 
phnric  acid,  which  separates  the  lime  from  the  boracic  acid,  the  latter  can  be  p*- 
duced  at  a  very  low  price.  With  sulphuric  acid  at  1  cent  per  pound,  b<nacie  sai 
ean  be  manufactured  from  tbese  raw  materials  at  a  cost  of  about  6  oents  per  poss^ 
or  |6  per  hundred  pounds.  Assuming  that  it  can  thus  be  produced  for  #6  perhssM 
pounds,  and  add  for  manufacturing  and  commercial  profit  $2  more  pec  hnnuretl  ] 
with  no  dntj  thereon,  we  can  have  boracic  acid  in  onr  market  at  8  cents  per 
with  an  enriching  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  importer. 


Now  13.06  pounds  of  soda,  at  4  cents,  cost ^^ 

38.18  pounds  of  boracic  acid,  at  8  cents,  cost • 306^" 

AHow  foi  labor  and  contingencies,  per  hundred  pounds ....     1&^ 

Total  per  hundred  pounds S^V 

Or  |3.70,  provided  raw  material  bo  admitted  fi«e ;  bet  the  people  who  have  kiiftM^ 
Gontrollea  this  market  have  so  managed  matters  as  to  charge  our  Amencan 

* 1 m  m M  I      ■       ■_ LB-     ..  ±  I  ^  J  _  _  I_M_i^^ 

*Aasyersge. 
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mn^fw  these  tarfy  ytsm,  from  9  to  18  cents  per  poand,  and  eren  sometimee  as  high 
as  26  cants  per  poond  for  borax.  We  had  no  relief  until  onr  borax  producers  be^an 
to  conpeto  witn  them.  If  this  oombination  be  permitted  to  do  as  it  has  been  doing 
in  the  past  since  the  tariff  of  1882  it  will  destroy  competitioo,  and  then  go  back  to 
its  old  ways,  our  own  producers  will  be  ruined,  and  our  consumers  will  then  be  worse 
off  than  under  the  present  tariff^ 

An  inspection  of  the  accompanying  statement  of  imports  fnr  the  years  1883-1887 
will  demonstrate  what  I  stated  to  the  committee  in  1882  as  to  the  probable  importa- 
tion of  boracic  acid.  Kre  the  tariff  of  1883  had  gone  into  operation,  the  importers 
rushed  in  4,178,737  pounds  of  boracic  acid,  and  in  the  same  jrear,  afber  the  tariff 
went  into  operation,  with  a  duty  of  only  4  cents  per  pound,  which  snmU  duty  has 
eoabled  them  to  control  the  market  ever  since,  there  were  imported  155,695  pounds ; 
while  the  total  importation  for  the  four  succeeding  years,  1884,  1885, 1886,  and  1887, 
has  only  amonntect  to  820,343  pounds,  demonstrating  that  the  object  of  these  large 
importations  was  to  crush  out  competition. 

ft  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  producinf^ 
borax  that  the  tariff  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  boracic  acid  is  disproportionately  small, 
since  it  only  adds  3  cents  per  pound  to  the  cost  of  making  oorax.  and,  therefore, 
under  the  present  tariff  foreign  manufacturers  and  importers  can  sell  borax  in  our 
market,  with  profit,  at  Mj  cents  a  pound. 

To  put  our  producers  beyond  the  reach  of  monopolists,  the  tariff  on  boracic  acid 
aaffht  to  be  10  cents  instead  of  5  cents.  Our  home  producers  are  onr  dependents  for 
deuTerance  from  the  practical  "  trust "  which  has  hitherto  monopolized  the  business, 
snd  they  ought,  therefore,  to  haye  the  benefit  of  the  existing  tariff,  with  an  increase 
of  5  cents  per  pound  on  boracic  acid.  You  will  see  by  the  table  of  importations  that 
tlie  distinctions  bietween  commercial  and  pure  boracic  acid  are  practically  worse  than 
oaeless.  The  commercial  boracic  acid  and  the  eonunercial  Ijorax  are  the  bulk  of  the 
business,  and  the  real  basis  of  the  tariff  should  be  the  quantities  of  pure  boracic  asid 
contained  in  the  composition. 

The  committee  can  rely  upon  the  foregoing  as  a  substantial  statement  of  the  Ceusts : 
benee,  it  follows  that  the  oonsumere  have  no  reasonable  prospect  of  being  benefited 
by  putting  borax  and  Its  products  on  tiie  free  list,  hot  that  if  the  tariff  on  boraeic 
Aoia  be  raised  to  10  cents,  it  will  give  onr  own  producers  a  chance  to  force  the  market 
down  from  15  cents  to  perhaps  as  low  as  7  or  8  cents  per  pound,  which  will  still  leave 
ample  room  lor  a  fair  competition  bv  importers. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  reconsider  this  ease,  and,  for  justice's  sake,  increase  the 
terf ff  on  boraoic  acid,  leaving  the  rates  for  all  other  borax  lurodncts  unchanged,  and 
oaving  the  |20|000  or  #30,000  of  duty  by  means  of  reduction  in  tariff  on  something 
else. 

Tery  truly,  yours,  W.  8.  Bosbcbaks. 

Formeriy  this  article  was  admitted  free  under  some  apeeions  pretext 
as  to  Its  being  a  orade  or  aiimami£Eu$tared  prodact,  while  refined  borax 
iras  taxed  10  eeaata  per  pound,  by  which  means  certain  importers  in  this 
4XMintEy)  having  dose  armngeaients  with  one  or  more  foreign  houses  at 
Sbat  time,  which  practically  controlled  the  boraoic  add  of  the  woiid, 
were  able,  with  the  prohibitive  daty  on  refined  borax,  to  fix  the  price 
Id  this  market,  wfai<^  they  did  most  effectively  in  their  own  interest, 
and  the  Am^ican  i>eople  were  by  them  charged  five  times  the  price 
DOW  paid,  and  resulting  from  opening  deposits  of  crude  material  in  this 
^iHUitry,  «id  •supplying  t^e  trade  with  every  grade  of  borax. 

It  is  well  ktiown  that  these  parties  are  opp^ed  to  the  present  or  any 
tariff  on  borax,  and,  it  is  believed,  were  directly  or  indirectly  iustru- 
vMBtal  in  having  it  i^aoed  npon  the  free  list  in  the  bill  presented  to  the 
Souse  of  Bemsentatives  by  the  chairman  of  the  ways  and  Means 
Committee.  While  they  are  looking  solely  to  their  individual  interests 
and  fbr  the  recurrence  of  the  time  when  they  might,  by  connection  with 
parties  abroad^  so  control  this  market  for  the  article  that  onr  consumers 
would  be  at  their  men^,  th^  would  crush  out,  if  i>08sible,  this  industry 
of  recent  birUi  and  struggling  under  adverse  circumstances  for  exist- 
eaee  «mI  g^wth.  Their  interests  lie  almost  wholly  with  their  relation 
to  fMreign  hooses,  drawing  their  supplies  of  the  article  produced  or 
nMHrafiftctorcd  by  the  cheap  labor  of  Italy,  by  the  peon  labor  of  Ohili, 
and  pauper  hibor  of  Turkey. 

ikmicraBS,  wisely,  as  we  think,  has  seen  fit  to  {dace  restrictions  upon 


*  * , 
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the  advent  of  the  teeming  hordes  of  China,  as  also  laborers  eoming 
from  any  source  under  contract.  This  was  in  the  intisrest  of  inteUigent 
and  American  labor.  To  admit  free  the  products  of  serf  labor  abroad, 
while  refusing  to  allow  these  laborers  to  come  here  and  become  oonsum- 
era  of  our  products,  would  indeed  be  an  inconsistency  rarely  found,  let 
us  hope,  in  any  legislative  proceeding. 

Our  producers  are  not  in  a  general  sense  manu&cturars  of  borax,  but 
have  taken  up  tiie  lands  of  the  Government,  worthless  for  any  aOt& 
purpose,  and  paying  therefor  $2.50  per  acre,  often  buying  160  acree  at 
this  price  that  they  might  obtain  5  acres  of  the  mineral,  situated  in 
arid  desert  regions,  afiPording  no  food  or  supplies  for  man  or  beast^  at 
great  distances  from  railroads,  compelled  to  transport  at  heavy  expense 
Uie  supplies  required  in  working  the  mines,  and  in  some  instances 
compelled  to  carry  the  water  required  by  the  teams  and  men  in  hanliiig 
to  and  from  the  works.  These  mines,  owing  to  the  many  disadvan- 
tages, have  returned  but  little  or  no  profit  to  the  owners,  and  have  io 
most  instances  barely  paid  for  extracting  and  placing  in  the  ouaket 
the  products,  while  exhausting  the  supplies  and  leaving  nothing  Ite 
interest  on  investment's  or  means  of  replacing  the  latter*  Besides, 
these  properties  are  often  the  chief  or  only  sources  of  supplying  to  tlie 
districts  where  situated  the  sinews  to  carry  on  their  local  goveniiiiaitB 
in  the  shape  of  taxes.  If  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  tibe  importer, 
to  enable  him  with  a  small  capital  and  a  limited  number  of  men  em- 
ployed to  transact  his  business  successfully,  how  much  more  does 
this  apply  to  the  producer  who  has  large  sums  invested  and  empkys 
thousands  of  men  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ents- 
prise  t  That  this  has  not  been^  adequately  done  has  been  Blremij 
pointed  out,  wherein  boracic  acidVas  formerly  admitted  duty  free,  and 
is,  by  the  tariff  now  in  force,  less  than  2  cents  per  pound  on  borsx  of 
commerce,  a  sum  less  than  is  paid  by  our  producers  for  freighting  their 
products  by  rail  or  water  to  Few  York,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
of  hauling  by  teams  over  arid  regions  to  connect  with  rail,  in  SMiie 
cases  160  miles. 

As  has  been  already  stated  the  cost  of  hauling  and  freighting  fnm 
the  various  sources  of  supply  in  this  country  to  N^w  York,  the  leading 
mart  for  this  article,  will  average  two  cents  per  pound,  and  from  S» 
Francisco  is  done  wholly  by  rail  or  by  American  vessels,  owing  to  a  law 
of  Congress  restricting  transportation  by  water  between  ports  of  oar 
own  country  to  the  American  flag.  Usually  it  is  cheaper  to  fivigkt 
borax  by  vessel  to  Liverpool  than  by  the  same  method  to  New  Yock. 
and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  can  be  done  from  Liverpool  to  Nev 
York  for  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  means  from  San  Fruicnoo 
*to  the  latter  place.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  our  large  disbursem^to 
for  freight  inure  wholly  to  the  domestic  carrier,  while  that  for  foieigi 
supplies  goes  almost  wholly  or  entirely  to  alien  flags. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Morrow,  from  a  speech  delivered  by  hioi  a 
the  House  of  Representatives:  It  can  not  be  too  emphatJcaUy  statoi 
that  the  price  of  borax  in  all  the  markets  of  tiiis  eountiy  has  been  torn 
under  the  tarifif  of  1883  than  was  ever  known  before;  that  the  sopfdf 
has  been  constantly  increasing  and  is  now  equal  to  the  demuid,  ttai 
insuring  moderate  prices  to  the  consumer  for  many  years  to  oome,  vntos 
adverse  legislation  should  cripple  this  new  and  important  indnstiy. 
Many  an  industry  in  this  country  has  been  warmed  into  life  and  b«3l 
up  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  until  it  has  attained  stnsagfik 
and  vigor  to  compete  successfully  with  competition  fit>m  any  and  eveiy 
quarter,  and  been  the  means  of  adding  largely  to  the  wealth  of  tte 
country  and  the  happiness  of  its  people.    The  Government 
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fbis  principle  in  ftirnishiDg,  for  instance,  mail  facilities  in  new  and 
sparsely-settled  regions  at  a  considerable  loss  to  its  finances,  tliat  set- 
t^ments  may  grow  and  have  the  means  of  not  only  becoming  self- 
snstaining,  bnt  sonrces  of  revenne  and  wealth  to  the  conutry.  It  also 
often  pays  its  employes  higher  wages  for  the  same  grade  of  work  per- 
formed in  newly  settled  regions,  and  the  reason,  for  this  is  obvious. 
When  these  borax  deposits  shall  have  better  and  cheaper  facilities,  by 
means  of  rail  and  other  modes  of  conveyance  to  oar  leading  marts,  and 
not  be  compelled  to  give  all  their  output  in  exchange  for  freights,  haul- 
ing by  teams,  aod  expensive  supplies,  it  may  then  do  possibly  to  talk 
of  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  worked  by  insufficiently- 
INdd  labor,  whether  in  Italy,  Turkey,  Chili,  India,  PeriBia,  etc. 

The  supply  of  borax  materials,  whether  of  boracic  acid,  borate  of 
soda,  borate  of  lime,  or  tincal,  outside  of  the  United  States,  lie  almost 
wholly  in  the  semi-civilized  nations,  none  being  found  in  any  country 
of  Europe  except  Italy;  consequently,  in  the  working  of  these  de- 
posits, we  are  brought  in  direct  competition  with  the  laborer  of  those 
countries,  whose  position  is  often  little  better  than  a  serf.  The  working 
of  our  deposits,  where  the  grade  of  the  material  is  low  compared  with 
those  of  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere,  requires  skilled  and  intelligent 
men,  and  the  application  of  any  new  developments  in  science,  no  mat- 
ter how  expensive.  If  in  this  matter  we  were  simply  competing  with 
the  labor  of  England,  Germany,  etc.,  less  intelligent  than  our  own,  as 
well  as  with  their  abundant  and  cheaper  capital,  there  might  be  less 
occasion  for  complaint.  But  to  place  our  laborers,  by  legislation  in  the 
highest  body  of  the  nation,  where  they  will  come  in  competition  with 
the  teeming  hordes  of  Asia  and  the  squalid  peons  of  South  America,  is 
not  wise  statesmanship.  It  has  been  asked  what  efiPect  the  duty  on 
borax  has  upon  the  surpltu  in  the  Treasury.  During  the  first  four  years 
of  the  present  tariff,  ending  June  30, 1887,  official  statistics  show  that 
barely  $806  were  collected  from  importations  of  both  crude  and  refined 
borax,  and  this,  too,  during  a  period  of  the  lowest  figures  ever  known 
for  the  article. 

The  Ohatrman.  What  is  the  estimated  amount  of  deposit  in  Asia 
Minor!  Is  it  abundant  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Mather.  Very  abundant  indeed.  It  covers  about  13,000  acres. 

The  Chaibdcan.  Is  it  near  any  seat 

Mr.  Mathbb.  It  is  40  miles  from  a  shipping  port. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  mountains! 

Mr.  Mathbr.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  borate  of  lime  pays  a  duty  of  3  cents  a 
pound  now! 

Mr.  Mather.  A  specific  duty  of  3  cents  a  i>ound. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  say  that  can  be  brought  from  the  deposits  in 
Asia  Minor  to  England  for  1.05  cents  a  pound  T 

Mr.  Mather,  xes,  sir;  that  was  eight  years  ago.  It  can  probably 
be  brought  cheaper  now. 

The  (^[[AIRMAN.  How  much  boracic  acid  is  there  in  a  pound  of  that  t 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  boracic  acid  enough  in  a  i>ound  of  that  to 
make  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  common  borax  of  commerce;  55.58 
per  cent,  of  it  is  boracic  acid,  while  the  borax  of  commerce  has  only 
36.6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  t 

Ifr.  Mather.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  throw  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject that  I  am  capable.  I  know  you  have  been  sitting  a  long  while  to- 
day, hearing  the  gentlemen  talk  in  regard  to  flax  and  hemp,  and  I  hesi- 
tate about  asking  you  to  sit  longer. 
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The  prodaction  of  Ixnrax  for  the  past  fifteen  yean  is  afl  fbOowB: 


Pounds; 

1873 2,000,000 

1874 4,000,000 

1875 5,433.658 

1876 5,180,810 

1877 4,727,280 

1878 2,802,800 

1879 1,554,986 

1880 - 3,860,748 

1881 4,406,485 


Pomda* 

1882 4,236,291 

1883 6,600,000 

1884 7.713,303 

1885 7.471,404 

1886  ..w. 9,841,482 

1887 10,182,000 


Total 


78,660,167 

39,325  Mc  tons. 


JTow  Tarbjohberi'prieeB  of  borax  from  1864  to  May,  1883,  iikowing  ike  fluetuatioiu  oauied 
by  the  produetkm  of  California  and  Nevada  borax,  in  eenU  per  pound.* 


Tear. 

Hlgbeat. 

Lowest. 

Year. 

Highest 

1    Lowest. 

Time. 

Cents. 

Time. 

Cents. 

Time. 

Cents. 

Time. 

CSBtS. 

I8M 

Oot ... 
Feb  .. 
Deo  .. 

KOT.. 

Sept.. 
..do . .. 

60 
44 
85 
87 
38 
40 
85 
87 
88 
88 
24 

Mar  .. 

Sept.. 

July . . 

Mar.. 

July.. 

..do ... 

Jan... 

..do  ... 

..do ... 

Sept.. 

Deo... 

28 
81 
81 
84 
34 
40 
04 
82 
33 
25 
14 
- 

1875 

Not  .. 
Mar.. 
Jane.. 
Jan  .. 
..do ... 

17 
16 
14 
12 
11 
12 

16 
17 

«16 

'Jan... 

Nov.. 

Deo... 

July.. 
..do ... 

Jan... 

..do... 
..do ... 

..do ... 

10 

lees 

1876 

12 

IMS 

1877 

10 

1007 

1878 

.? 

18ft8 

1870 

1809 

1880 

Mar.to 
Deo. 

.  .do ... 

10 

1070 

Mar.. 
Joly.. 
May.. 
Feb... 

.'.do ... 

1881 

1071 

16 

ign 

1882 

May  to 

Got. 

Apr  .. 

14 

1873 

1874... 

1883 

14 

*  Taken  Hanks's  Third  Annnal  Report  to  California  State  Mining  Barean  (1888),  page  80. 

New  Torh  jolben^  prices  of  boradc  acid  from  1867  to  May,  1883,  showing  (he  ftuetuaUone 
caused  by  the  production  of  California  and  Nevada  borax,  in  cents  per  pound,* 


Tear. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Yesr. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Time. 

Cents. 

Time. 

Cents. 

Time. 

Cents. 

Time. 

Cents. 

1088 

Jnly.... 
...do .... 

85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
80 

77 
77 

Jane  ... 
...do  .... 
...do .... 
...do .... 
...do  .... 

Apr  .... 

Feb 

• 

.. .do  .... 
...do  .... 

80 
86 
86 
85 
85 
65 
70 

77 
77 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

Jan 

Jan.  to 

Deo. 
Jan 

77 
66 

46 

87 
87 
87 
87 

Deo 

.. .do .... 

Feb.  to 

Dea 
...do  .... 
.. .do  .... 
...do  ...• 
...do  .... 

08 

1880 

46 

1870 

...  do  .  •  •  • 

18n 

...  do .... 

87 

1872 

. . .  do  .... 

1873 

Feb 

Mar.  to 
Dee. 

. .  .do  .... 

87 

tgfA 

1S81 

...  do  .... 

87 

1882 

...  do  .... 

87 

1875 

1883 

do  .... 

87 

1876 

...do  .... 

Taken  Honka's  Third  Annual  Report  to  California  State  Mining  Bareaa  (1888),  page  80. 

The  ayerage  prioee  appended  hereunto  are  jobbing  prioee  for  refined  borax  in  New 
York — ^not  San  Francisco  prices— taken  from  the  Oil,  raint,  and  Drog  Reporter. 


Cents. 

1871 31J 

18T2 38 

ld73 24f 

1874 14} 

1876 m 

1876 101 

1877 9f 

1878 81 


Cents. 

1879 9 

1880 

1881 

1882 13f 

1883 14f 

1884 H 

1885 ^ 

1886 H 

1887 6J 

1888 8 
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BcraXf  horoi^  add,  and  horaie  of  lime  imported  and  entered  for  eonntmption  in  ike  VwM 

States,  1867  to  1886,  inclusive. 


Fiscal  year 

endlnie  Jaoe 

80- 


Beflned  borax. 


Qaantity. 


1887 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

XO  I V  •  •  •  «  •  ^im  m 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

.1880   

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 


Ftmndf. 

49,652 

79,183 

8H.e95 

97,078 

131,927 

85,542 

9,284 

8,860 

5.158 

8,145 

3.500 

3,402 

8,472 

15,278 

4,136 

15,710 

5.611 

7,332 

240 

4,625 


Yalae. 


86.601 

10,127 

12,799 

14, 511 

20.705 

6.288 

2,152 

1,253 

1,224 

691 

676 

514 

490 

2,011 

865 

3,774 

1,359 

1,691 

41 

770 


Grade  borax. 


Qnaotity. 


Pound$. 

5,672 

22,293 

54,822 

2,616 

5 


688 


55 
286 


142 


Value. 


$711 

2,985 

8,011 

822 

1 


78 


12 
61 


34 


Boradcaeid. 


Borate  of  lime. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Pounat. 

770,766 

$73,896 

248.993 

22.845 

988.033 

109,974 

1.166.145 

173,806 

1,204,049 

125,477 

1.103,974 

191,575 

1,222,006 

256.186 

238,955 

52,752 

41,742 

6.280 

137, 518 

15,711 

107,468 

11,231 

178,798 

14,925 

306.462 

21.888 

243,733 

18,473 

187.053 

16,771 

536,334 

71,843 

4,334,432 

580,171 

44,512 

4.494 

48,517 

4,035 

0430,655 

26,237 

Quantity. 


Value. 


Potmds. 


33.529 :  fi,eee 

4^600  I    2,248 
82,500  I        WO 


22,122 


742 


a  393,832  pounds  were  "  commerolal,"  the  remainder  pnraw 


USB  OF  BOBAX. 


35,167 
136^711 
190.  aR 
306^411 
198L«e 
357.3» 

51 93 
TSM 

]6,4tt 

11.919 


21.  S6 
16, « 
T5,11T 

561.  ai 

CC2I9 

4,fli 

27,661 


Borax  is  an  antiseptic — the  very  best  known  substance  to  arrest  decay  in 
food. 

Borax  is  a  flux  for  all  metals — iron,  gold,  silver,  etc.^^nabling  them  to  melt  at  a 
lower  temperature. 

Borax  is  a  glaze  used  in  potteries,  glass  factories,  and  by  enamelers  for  making  a 
,    brilliant  polish. 

Borax  is  an  emoluent^ valuable  for  the  toilet;  It  softens  and  whitens  the  fkeei 
hands. 

Borax  is  uninflammable  and  prevents  flre;  can  be  employed  for  rendering 
fire-proof. 

Borax  is  a  medicine,  and  now  enters  into  many  pharmaceutical  preparatioiia. 

Borax  is  a  bleach,  and  is  used  in  laundries  for  preventing  olotiies  from  tomiiiig 
yellow. 

Borax  is  a  cleanser  and  purifier. 

Borax  is  a  preserver  of  fresh  meat,  fish,  fowl,  or  game. 

Borax  is  useful  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  mines. 

Borax  in  solution,  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  may  be  used  for  cheap  painting. 

Borax  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing  and  in  dyeing  and  as  a  sabctitiii 
for  soap. 
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LOOKING-GLASS  PLATES. 

Thursday,  June  28, 1888. 

Statements  of  Mettn.  J.  H.  HEBOT  and  H.  CLEVELAND,  of  the  firm  of 
Heroy  ft  Karrenner,  plate  and  sheet-glass  importers  and  mannfiEtoturers  of 
mirrors,  124  and  128  South  Fifth  avenue,  Hew  York  City,  and  A.  VOBL, 
of  the  firm  of  A.  Voel  ft  Son,  mann&ctorers  of  silvered  plate  glass,  468 
and  456  West  Fourteenth  street,  Hew  York  City. 

Mr.  H.  Cleveland  read  and  sabmitted  the  following : 

MEMORIAL. 

2b  ike  SeMte  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Tariff,  United  States  Senate: 

We,  the  nndeTsigoed,  mannfaotarers  of  mirror-plates  in  tliis  oonntry^  respeotfally 
call  your  atteDtion  to  the  fact  tliat  tlie  House  of  RepreseDtatives,  having  passed  ou 
the  so-called  Mills  tariff  bill  the  article  of  German  looking-glass  plates,  to  be  put  on 
the  free  list  of  sliid  bill,  beg  to  state,  that  if  this  should  become  a  law  it  woula  oom- 
pletelv  and  effectually  ruin  and  stop  the  manufacture  of  mirror- plates  in  this  country. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  now  iu  force,  German  looking-glass  plates  pay  an  average 
duty  of  25  per  cent. 

plate  glass,  from  all  other  countries,  used  for  silvering,  and  imported  for  that  pur- 
poee,  pa^s  an  average  duty  of  55  per  cent. 

Tin  foil,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mirror-plates,  pays  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

Mercury,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mirror-plates,  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mirror- plates,  pays  a  duty  of  45 
per  cent. 

The  difference  in  labor  in  this  country  and  in  German v  is  about  60  per  cent. 

Therefore  the  above  statement  shows  very  plainly  that  if  German  iooking-glass 
plates  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  the  article  would  become  so  cheap  that  it 
would  stop  all  silvering  in  this  country,  in  which  at  present  a  large  capital  and 
thousands  of  workmen  are  employed. 

While  unsilvered  polished  plate  glass  from  oi;her  countries  pays  a  large  amount  of 
duty,  if  the  clause  passed  upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives  should  become  a  law 
as  regards  the  German  looking-glass  plates,  it  would  permit  the  importer  of  these  mir- 
ror-plates to  remove  the  silvering  and  sell  the  article  as  unsilvered  plate,  in  competition 
with  the  glass  imported  from  other  countries,  and  also  in  competition  with  American 
manuCacturers  of  this  article. 

*  We  presume,  therefore,  that  these  figures  are  a  sufficient  argument  of  themselvea 
why  German  looking-^lass  plates  should  not  be  put  upon  the  free  list  and  need  no 
further  comment,  and  in  submitting  this  memorial  we  trust  vou  will  give  our  state- 
ments due  consideration  when  the  question  of  the  so-called  Mills  tariff  bill  comes 
before  you. 

NOBL  &  Sox.  J.  M.  RiBSER. 

Simon  Nisby.  A.  Yogelby. 

Hbroy  dL  Marrrmnbr.  B.  L.  Anderson  6l  Co. 

Jacques  Kahn.  A.  Fagot. 

Oscar  Hollander  Sl  Bro.  Souwbine  Sl  Co. 

A.  Van  Praao  Sl  Co.  Bradley  &.  Co. 

H.  H.  Cahn.  G.  H.  Ruh  &,  Co. 

O.  Von  Butrbn.  Thomas  &  Co. 

Schweitzer  Bros.  Wm.  Coulter  &  Son. 

J.  Zahn  &  Sons.  D.  Mumaxb. 

J.  R.  Donnelly  &,  Co.  Louisville  Bbvblino  6l  Sn.y'a  Co. 

A.  Ancbun. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  I  wish  yoa  would  explain  to  us  just  what  Gennaa 
looking-glass  plates  are. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  will  show  you  a  sample. 

Mr.  Heboy.  Perhaps  I  am  more  familiar  with  it  and  can  explain  il 
better/ 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Heroy  is  much  more  familiar  with  it|  and  has 
had  forty  years^  experience. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Will  yon  state,  in  the  first  place,  wheth^^  these 
are  called  German  looking-glass  plates  because  they  are  made  in  Ger- 
many, or  becanse  it  is  a  distinctive  trade  namet 

Mr.  Hebot.  Both.  Every  country  has  its  own  peculiarity  in  regBiA 
to  making  glass — some  preference,  more  or  less  over  another,  such  as 
French,  English,  German,  and  Belgian.  Therefore,  when  we  spea^  of 
plate  glass,  it  is  common  to  use  the  term  English,  French,  or  Belgian, 
according  to  the  country  from  whence  it  comes;  but  in  this  particalar 
case  the  term  defines  a  particular  article  that  differs  from  artides  fniHD 
other  countries,  and  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  substitute  origiDallj 
for  the  thicker  glass— French  plates;  it  is  thinner  and  cheaper,  and 
made  at  a  cost  that  this  glass  [referring  to  sample]  never  can  be  made 
at.  Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  it  as  German  plate  glass,  we  mean  a 
thin  glass,  and  a  lower  grade  of  glass  in  quality  than  this  sample 
Formerly  it  was  made  of  very  small  plates,  and  dark  in  eolor,  whieb  was 
highly  objectionable,  and  confined  to  small  sizes  chiefly.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  since  we  have  taken  to  beveling  the  edges  of 
this  glass,  they  have  improved  its  quality  in  Germany,  and  the  color  of 
these  plates  so  as  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  that  we  hare, 
the  only  difference  being  the  thickness. 

Senator  Aldbich.  So  that  at  the  present  time  German  lookin^-j^aas 
plate  covers  a  better  variety  t 

Mr.  Hebot.  Better  than  formerly,  but  still  a  lower  grade  of  giaas 
than  French.  That  is  just  the  difference  between  the  two.  Probably 
95  per  cent  of  this  German  plate  glass  is  imported  silvered  into  this 
country.  There  is  a  very  small  percentage  silvered  here,  and  that  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  small  sizes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  German  looking-glass  was  put  on  the  fi^ee  lot, 
with  the  same  duty  now  imposed  upon  other  looking-glass  plate,  have 
you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  looking-glass  plate  wonld  not  be 
imported  as  German  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  Oh,  no;  you  can  only  import  it  from  Germany  if  it  oomes 
from  Germany.    You  could  limit  it  by  the  thickness. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  proposition,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  MiOt 
bin,  makes  no  limitation  as  to  thickness.  It  simply  puts  German  IooJl- 
ing-glass  plate  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hebot.  I  would  apply  the  term  ^^  German  looking-glass  ptate^ 
to  anything  that  came  from  Germany. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  term  is  to  be  applied 
simply  to  looking-glass  plates  coming  from  Germany,  or  whether  there 
is  any  distinctive  kind  of  plate  glass  that  is  called  German.  If  this 
was  made  in  England,  for  instance,  would  you  call  it  Crerman  f 

Mr.  Hebot.  No,  sir;  if  it  was  made  in  Belgium  we  would  not  cill 
it  German. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  find  out  firom  yoo, 
whether  this  was  a  description  by  nationality,  or  whether  there  wm 
any  distinctive  article  of  commerce  known  by  that  name;  whether,  if 
it  was  made  in  Belgium,  England,  France,  or  in  the  United  States,  il 
would  becalled  German  looking-glass  plate. 
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Ur.  Hebot.  No:  they  would  not  call  it  Grerman  lookiug-glass  plate ; 
tbey  would  call  it  English  or  French,  according  to  the  country  where  it 
was  manufactured. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  did  not  answer  my  question  correctly  in  the 
first  place.  Ton  understand  that  German  looking-glass  plate  is  made 
in  (l^many  ! 

Mr.  Hebot.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  did  not  answer  it  correctly  in  the  first  place. 
I  asked  you  whether  this  term  ^' German  looking-glass  plate"  described 
the  country  from  which  it  came^  or  whether  it  was  a  commercial  desig* 
nation,  and  you  said  both. 

Mr.  Hebot.  It  is  both. 

Senator  Aldbioh.,  It  can  not  be  both  if  it  is  confined  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Hebot.  Well,  simply  because  it  is  manufactured  in  Germany. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  a  very  important  distinction  which  I  should 
suppose  you  gentlemen  would  see.  If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  Ger- 
man looking-glass  plate  made  in  France,  Belgium,  or  the  United  States, 
we  would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Hebot.  We  do  not  know  it.  A  similar  article  is  made  in  those 
countries,  but  it  is  not  c^ed  German  looking-glass  plate.  Here  are 
two  samples  which  are  exactly  the  same,  except  that  one  is  German 
and  the  other  is  English.  I  say  each  country  has  a  distinctive  peculi- 
arity, and  therefore  anything  manufactured  in  one  country  takes  its 
name  from  the  country  it  comes  from. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Gan  you  tell  from  an  examination  of  the  article 
itself  what  country  it  comes  fromt 

Mr.  Hebot.  No. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Gould  any  expert! 

Mr.  Hebot.  I  do  not  think  he  could. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  In  other  words,  if  looking-glass  plate,  made  in 
France,  Belgium,  or  England,  should  be  shipped  to  Germany,  and  ftt>m 
there  here  under  Gtorman  trade-marks,  you  would  not  be  able  to  tell 
whether  it  was  German  looking-glass  plate  or  French! 

Mr.  Hebot.  Not  at  all,  because  the  general  appearance  is  precisely 
the  same.  They  might  differ  in  color  a  little,  just  the  same  as  these 
samples. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  French  sample  looks  a  little  lighter. 

Mr.  Noel.  That  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  silvering.  The  mercury 
gives  a  different  effect    The  French  glass  is  a  little  whiter. 

Mr.  Hebot.  Each  country  has  a  peculiarity  of  mixture,  etc.,  which 
caases  them  to  differ  in  thickness,  color,  etc.  When  we  say  French 
plftte  glass  we  do  not  mean  Belgian  or  English. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  German  looking-glass  plate  used  forf 

Mr.  Hebot.  It  is  used  in  small  frames,  as  a  general  thing. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Used  mostly  by  furniture  makers! 

Mr.  Hebot.  It  is  used  mostly  by  furniture  makers.  It  is  used  all 
QTer  the  country ;  it  is  the  article  most  extensively  used  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  glass  which  you  gentlemen  make  comes  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  article  t 

Mr.  Hebot.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  in  t^is  coun- 
tiy  is  furnished  by  American  manufacturers  t 

Mr.  Hebot.  Probably  95  per  cent,  of  the  general  consumption. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  produced  here  T 

]fr.  Hebot.  Is  produced  here  and  silvered  here. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Woald  you  be  able  to  silver  any  of  it  if  it  warn  pak 
on  the  firee  list  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  We  think  we  conld  not.  Here  is  a  little  statement  I 
have  had  drawn  up,  showing  the  difference  between  French  and  Ger- 
man plate,  just  as  they  now  exist  under  the  present  tariff.  Then  I  have 
added  figures  to  it,  showing  wliat  the  difference  would  be  without  the 
daty,  which  is  largely  increased,  according  to  the  size.  Take  a  plate 
24  by  36,  the  present  difference  is  66  cents;  if  the  duty  was  ofl^  the 
difference  would  be  $2.76  against  us.  Those  differenoes  are  so  great 
that  we  could  not  stand  up  against  them. 

The  figures  submitybed  by  Mr.  Heroy  are  as  follows : 

drnpariaon  hekoem  ptioe$  of  French  mirrorSf  including  duty,  and  German  mirrarw  with 

without  duty. 


Dimensioiis. 


Plain  (for  lookiiig-glMa  plate): 

lObjU 

12  by  18 

18  by  24 

18  by  82 

24byao 

24  by  36 

20  by  48 

24  by  48 

Beveled  (for  looking-glass  plate): 

12  by  20 

18  by  24 

18  by  82 

24  by  30 

24by88 

20  by  48 

24  by  48 


French, 

German, 

including 

inelnding 

dnty. 

duty. 

10.60 

10.321 

.96 

.65 

2.10 

1.64 

8.06 

2.23 

3.84 

8.02 

6.18 

5.52 

6.87 

6.30 

8.26 

7.77 

1258 

1.02 

2.76 

2.08 

8.96 

2.66 

&18 

8.60 

7.68 

6.80 

&40 

7.84 

10.17 

9.28 

German, 

not  inolud* 

ing  duty. 


10.281 
.56 
1.34 
L83 
2.52 
8.42 
3.96 
4.97 


German, 
inoladiag 
dutr,  leaa 

than 
French. 


♦0.27* 
.31 
.46 
.83 
.82 
.68 
.57 
.48 


.02 

.51     I 

1.78 

.78 

2.26 

1.80 

8.10 

L58 

4.20 

i,a 

5.00 

LOH 

6.48 

.94 

iitfcdvty. 


.40 

.71 

1.21 

\.n 

2.91 

3La8 


1.08 
1.71 
2.68 
3.38 
t.4* 
8.74 


Senator  Aldbioh.  In  the  memorial  submitted  by  you  gentlemen  you 
state  the  difference  in  wages  to  be  60  per  cent 

Mr.  Hebot.  That  statement  was  made  by  gentlemen  who  know  moie 
about  that  than  we  do  personally. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  have  no  figures  and  details  t 

Mr.  Hebot.  No,  sir;  but  we  know  that  it  is  done  very  cheaply  over 
there,  and  we  could  not  compete  with  them,  even  if  we  could  get  aD 
glass  in  free  of  duty. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  None  of  you  are  glass  importers? 

Mr.  Hebot.  No,  sir;  we  are  simply  silverers.  There  are  some  few  in 
France  who  do  silvering,  but  very  few  make  the  silvered  glass. 

Senator  ilLDBiOH.  That  is  a  distinctive  trade  by  itself  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Noel.  Plate-glass  is  made  mostly  by  women. 

Mr.  Hebot.  I  want  to  say  that  this  trade  has  wonderfully  increased 
in  this  country  since  we  have  begun  to  bevel  the  edges  of  the  plate-giasB. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  do  the  beveling  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  Yes.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  is  labor ;  only  a  small 
portion  of  that  can  be  done  by  machinery;  when  it  gets  to  be  a  siie 
that  men  can  not  handle  it  then  it  is  done  by  machinery.  All  the  glass 
we  get  has  to  be  imported.  There  is  no  glass  made  in  this  country  good 
enough  either  in  color  or  surface. 

Senator  Alpbjch,  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  could  not  make 
it  here  t 
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Mr.  Heboy.  Oh,  no.  It  conld  be  made  here,  bat  they  can  not  make 
it  as  cheaply  as  they  can  the  (urinary  glass.  It  is  very  easy  to  make 
cheap  glass,  bat  not  easy  to  make  good  glass;  it  requires  more  care. 

To  show  yoa  how  this  business  has  increased,  let  me  state  that  fifteen 
years  ago  there  was  no  beveling  done  like  that  in  this  country  at  all. 
All  the  glass  was  silvered  ped^ectly  plain,  the  same  as  you  see  those 
plates  [referring  to  samples].  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  about 
1876  or  1877,  they  began  very  quietly  to  bevel  the  edges  of  the  glass 
for  small  hand  mirrors  and  things  of  that  kind;  and  from  that  time  the 
bosiness  has  extended  and  grown  until  it  reaches  almost  everything  that 
16  used  in  the  shape  of  a  mirror.  The  quantity  of  plain  glass  with  silver 
is  now  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  glass  that  is  bevels.  The 
amount  of  beveled  glass  goes  on  increasing  all  the  time.  To  give  yon 
an  idea  of  how  this  thing  has  grown,  in  1873  there  was  scarcely  any 
glass  imported  at  all,  and  almost  none  manufactured  here.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  table,  and  now  submit  it,  which  will  show  this  increase  better 
than  in  any  other  way. 

The  table  is  as  follows : 

,  Impori$'^oli$hed  plate. 


1878. 

1870. 

1882. 

1883. 

1886. 

11386. 

1887. 

10  by  15 

lebyM 

9i1#80 

94  by  00 

Onsr ........... 

$17,060 

83.874 

117,450 

425.288 

1.704,830 

$14,388 

27.817 

00.484 

562.071 

860.635 

$180, 800 

155.540 

815,253 

000,201 

1.466,218 

$117,028 

170,246 

'     303.525 

852,607 

1,477,870 

$108,185 

148,027 

878,203 

762,064 

1.187.310 

$137,817 

164.012 

468,001 

000,252 

1.126,674 

$210,166 

220.025 

622.051 

1,206,208 

1,706,786 

2.208.860 

^1,568,705 

8.047,030 

3.011.680 

2. 660, 607 

3,887,156 

4.074.178 

AT«nic»da^.. 

4SL20OU. 

87.20  ots. 

88.2O0U. 

88oto. 

:31.37ct8. 
\  01. 00  oto. 

20. 81  cto. 
03. 14  Ota; 

80.56eU. 
101.82ot«. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  capital  is  employed  in  this  industry  of 
yours  t    Have  you  any  statistics  on  that  point  t 

Mr.  Hbbot.  I  can  not  tell  yon  how  much  capital  is  employed  because 
I  do  n»t  know. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  many  people  are  employed  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  There  are  more  people  employed  than  we  had  any  con- 
ception ot 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  many  hands  are  employed. 

Mr.  NoBL.  A  couple  of  thousand,  probably. 

Mr.  Hbboy.  Ton  can  see  how  the  trade  has  exteuded.  Going  back 
to  1873,  there  were  two  houses  that  virtually  controlled  all  the  silvered 
trade  in  this  country ;  now  there  are  twenty  or  more,  most  of  them 
small  men. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Where  are  they  located  t 

Mr.  Hbboy.  Largely  in  New  York ;  some  in  Chicago,  and  some  in 
Boston;  and  they  are  extended  all  over  the  country.  This  industry  has 
grown  so  rapidly  because  it  is  conducted  on  a  very  small  basis  and  does 
not  require  a  great  deal  of  capital. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  it  difficult  to  remove  the  silver  from  the  plate  t 

Mr.  Hbboy.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  that  plate-glass  could  be  imported  silvered 
free,  and  the  silver  coold  be  removed  and  could  be  used  f<Hr  ordinary 
Inide  porposest 
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Mr.  Hbboy.  Oh,  yes :  that  is  one  of  the  pecaliarities  of  the  basiiieKi 
This  tariff  on  silvered  glass  was  made,  not  for  protection,  bat  with  the 
idea  to  get  all  the  revenae  for  the  Government  at  the  time  that  oooM 
be  had. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  When  was  that  f 

Mr.  Heboy.  That  was  in  1862  or  1863,  somewhere  along  daring  the 
war.  So  that  virtually  the  silverers  have  no  protection  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  difference  between  silvered  and  nnsilvered  is  only  a 
cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half.  At  that  time  there  was  no  demand  for  small 
sizes,  and  they  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  conseqaeudy 
the  duty  on  small  silvered  plate  was  made  to  cover  this  shape  of  Ger- 
man plate  [referring  to  samples],  so  that  the  cost  should  not  check  iti 
use ;  but  in  the  meantime  comes  in  this  other  business. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make  abaat  changes 
in  regard  to  the  difference  between  silvered  and  nnsilvered  T 

Mr.  Hebot.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  change. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  is  not  snfi- 
dent  protection  now. 

Mr.  Hebot.  All  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  on  glass  over  10  feet  there 
is  a  difference.  The  actual  cost  of  silvering  is  about  the  same  in  one 
case  as  the  other.  At  that  time  the  idea  was  to  get  the  large8t  revenue. 
In  the  meantime  comes  up  this  new  business,  and  of  course  we  have  to 
contend  with  that.  Here  is  the  difficulty  to  contend  with  [referring  to 
same] :  That  is  precisely  the  same,  except  in  regard  to  the  silveni^. 
Under  the  present  tariff  this  sample  pays  45  per  cent,  and  this  other 
sample  pays  a  specific  duty  of  2  to  8  cents  a  foot.  This  is  the  constrto 
tion  of  the  Department  and  of  the  appraisers. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  because  it  is  beveled,  I  suppose  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  This  is  beveled,  too,  isn't  itt 

Senatoi:  Aldbioh.  I  understand.  But  if  it  was  plain  it  woold  be 
brought  in  at  a  square-foot  duty — specific  ratet 

Mr.  Hebot.  If  it  was  perfectly  plain  and  was  not  beveled,  then  it 
would  come  in  at  a. specific  rate  of  duty;  but  that  does  not  chaoupe  itB 
nse  nor  its  character. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Heboy.  That  is  cast  polished  plain  glass.  The  word  was  id* 
tended  to  describe  the  highest  state  of  polish. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Which  is  the  higher  duty,  46  per  oent.  ad  tsIik 
rem  or  specific  t    I  mean  for  glass  of  that  size. 

Mr.  Heboy.  Forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  very  mnch  higher. 
The  duties  are  for  nnsilvered  17  to  30  per  cent  as  against  45.  That  ii 
a  vast  difference.  Then  take  the  duty  next  above.  1%e  apecifte  dirty 
is  simply  8  per  cent  as  against  45.  Of  course  the  duty  would  bt 
slightly  more  on  account  of  the  beveling — about  the  difference  hetweei 
increased  cost  of  glass  and  the  increased  cost  of  beveling. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Can  they  make  any  colored  glass  in  Germajny  th^ 
please,  or  are  these  colors  the  result  of  natural  causes  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  They  can  make  it  any  color  they  choose  in  G^rmtaj^ 
provided  they  have  the  materials;  but  every  manufacturer  makeahis 
own  particular  color;  he  uses  his  own  ingredients,  that  prodooe  diiEer 
ent  tones  of  color. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  But  if  he  found  it  to  his  interest  or  advantage  to 
change  the  coloring  he  could  do  it  without  trouble  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  If  it  was  his  interest  to  change  the  color  he  oonlddoii 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Then  if  they  got  all  of  their  plate  glass  into  thai 
country  free  it  would  practically  give  them  a  monopoly  of  tiie  market  t 
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Mr.  Heboy.  Certainly,  they  would  have^a  monopoly  6f  the  market; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Noel.  And  destroy  our  market  altogether. 

Mr.  Hebot.  Here  are  two  samples  of  French  and  German  beveled. 
Look  at  them,  and  yon  can  see  there  is  a  very  slight  difference. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  One  is  beveled  in  this  country. 

Ifr.  Hebot.  The  glass  is  imported. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Was  the  beveling  done  here  in  both  cases  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  No,  sir;  that,  the  German,  is  all  done  abroad.  There  is 
none  of  that  dobe  here.  A  large  quantity  of  this  glass  comes  in  framed. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  irames  last  year.  I 
found  that  there  was  some  $17,000  duty  paid  on  frames.  That  shows 
that  a  large  percentage  of  this  silvered  glass  comes  in  framed. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  supposed  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  glass  and 
the  firames  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Heboy.  Yes;  but  what  I  want  you  to  understand  is,  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  glass  now  comes  in  framed,  and  if  you  undertake  to 
restrict  the  thickness  of  this,  how  ir  the  examiner  to  know  unless  he 
takes  off  the  frames t  In  fact,  he  himself  suggested  that  it  would  be 
atterly  impossible  to  examine  an  invoice  without  opening  the  packages, 
and  then  he  said  they  would  be  unmerchantable. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  This  is  the  provision  of  law  upon  that  point : 

But  no  looking-glasB  plates  or  plate  glass,  silvered,  when  framed,  shall  pay  a  less 
rate  of  dnty  than  that  imposed  npon  similar  glass  of  like  description  not  framed,  but 
ahan  be  liable  to  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  SO  per  centnm  aa  yalomm  npon  snoh 
frames. 

Mr.  Hebot.  That  is  correct.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
I  want  to  get  at  is  in  regard  to  the  large  quantity  of  glass  being  im- 
ported silvered  and  framed,  not  unsilvered,  like  Oerman  looking-glass 
plate.  I  think  the  duty  paid  on  frames  last  year  was  some  $17,000.  Of 
coarse  this  glass  would  have  to  be  examined.  You  can  not  know  what 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  iu^  the  frame  without  taking  the  frames  off*. 
There  is  the  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  thing.  They  propose  to  adjust 
it,  saying  nothing  about  the  injury  to  the  manufacturers  at  all. 

There  is  another  point  about  what  happened  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  yesterday  that  may  create  some  confusion.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  are  gping  to  fix  it.  They  proposed  to  put  optical  glass  for 
spectacles  on  the  fhse  list.  What  is  optical  glass,  if  anybody  knows? 
Optical  glass  for  spectacles  is  made  out  of  common  window  glass.  It 
ipenerally  comes  cut  into  small  pieceis  about  the  size  spectacle  glasses 
would  be.  I  assume  the  fact  that  it  is  a  special  glass  made,  differing 
only  from  ordinary  window  gla^s  in  the  fact  that  it  is  made  colorless. 
They  make  blue  glass,  green  glass,  yellow  glass,  and  they  make  what 
they  call  smokes.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  color,  made  to  suit;  blue  is 
blae,  and  smoke  is  smoke,  and  yellow  is  yellow.  The  question  is  what 
they  mean  by  spectacle  glass.  There  is  optical  glass  in  plates ;  that  is 
on  the  free  list  now.  I  would  like  to  have  one  thing  more  on  the  free 
listi  and  that  is  prisms.  That  refers  only  to  the  shape  of  the  glass.  We 
are  importers,  and  represent  manufacturers  of  glass  on  the  other  side. 
The  tariff  simply  says  plates  and  disks,  but  leaves  out  prisms,  and  of 
course  it  has  got  to  pay  45  per  cent,  to  the  manufacturers.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  they  should  pay  45  per  cent,  than*  any  other.  The 
amount  of  duty  would  not  be  very  much  anyway. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  there  any  people  in  this  country  making 
optical  glass  t 
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Mr.  Hbbot.  No  ;  not  in  this  country.  There  are  only  two  or  three 
'makers  of  it  in  the  world.  It  is  a  specialty  by  itself^  The  pieces  of 
glass  that  are  cut  off  tor  waste  we  get  aod  sell  for  making  spectade 
glass  put  of.  When  that  proposition  comes  up  the  question  will  be, 
'*  What  is  that  and  what  do  you  intend  by  itf^ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  would  probably  let  any  kind  of  glass  in. 

Mr.  Hebot.  That  is  it.  At  present  they  may  say  to  yon  that  it 
only  comes  in  in  small  square  pieces  an  inch  and  a  quarter  each  wi^. 
V^e  have  imported  glass  in  sheets  as  they  make  it  originally.  Tfa^ 
have  been  reducing  it  down  in  various  ways  so  as  to  pay  as  little  dm; 
as  possible. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  it  be  possible  to  use  abroad  a  cheaper 
process  of  silvering,  so  that  it  could  be  more  easily  removed  than  uub 
in  case  it  was  desirable  t 

Mr.  Noel.    Perfectly  so. 

Senator  Aldbioh.    Ton  all  agree  to  that  proposition ,  do  yon  t 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hebot.  Oh,  yes ;  of  course,  if  you  are  going  to  put  it  on  the 
free  list,  then  it  becomes  a  question  of  how  much  we  can  save  by  wash- 
ing it  off. 

Senator  Habbis.  Are  you  manufacturers  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  are  silverers. 

Senator  Habbis.  Manufacturers  of  the  silver  that  goes  upon  mirrors  f 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  import  the  glass  and  the  materials  luid  then 
place  them  together,  which  constitutes  looking-glass  plates. 

Mr.  Hbboy.  We  silver  it  and  we  bevel  it. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  you  import  your  entire  material  t 

Mr.  Heboy.  All  the  material  we  use  is  imported. 

Senator  Habbis.  You  import  this  plate  and  you  import  the  qnkk- 
silver  that  you  use  ! 

Mr.  Heboy.  The  quicksilver  and  the  tinfoil. 

Senator  Habbis.  And  you  simply  put  the  quicksilver  and  tinfoil  opoQ 
the  plate  after  having  beveled  these  edges  T 

Mr.  Heboy.  Yes. 

Senator  Habbis.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  artide 
is  the  material  that  you  use? 

Mr.  Heboy.  You  mean  the  whole  of  it! 

Senator  Habbis;  Yes ;  your  finished  article  that  you  put  upon  the 
market.    What  proportion  of  the  whole  cost  is  the  material  f 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  depends  upon  the  size^ 

Mr.  Heboy.  It  varies  very  much  with  the  size  of  the  glass  that  v« 

have. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  want  tt)  know  what  proportion  of  the  whole  cost 
is  represented  by  the  material  used  and  what  proportion  is  Tepreaentti 
by  labor.    That  is  the  exact  object  of  my  question. 

Mr.  Heboy.  Mr.  Noel,  you  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Noel.  It  is  fully  100  per  cent. 

Mr  Heboy.  How  much  a  foot  ? 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  mean,  Mr.  Noel,  about  half  the  cost  is  labor 
and  about  half  is  material. 

Mr.  Noel.  Yes. 

Senator  Habbis.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  what  peroent* 
age  of  the  cost  of  the  article  is  found  in  the  labor  and  what  peroeotice 
is  in  the  material  T 
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Mr.  NoBL.  That  depends  apon  the  sizes.  For  instance^  small  sizes 
cost  more  in  proportion  for  labor  than  the  large  ones. 

Seniktor  Habbis.  But  in  the  bringing  ont  and  finishing  of  this  article 
have  you  no  average  that  woald  enable  you  to  state  a^ut  how  much 
of  it  was*  material  and  about  how  much  was  labor  t 

Mr.  Noel.  On  plain  it  is  about  60  per  cent. ;  on  beveled  it  is  fully  100 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Heboy.  Personally  I  can  give  you  all  the  details  in  items  when 
I  get  home,  but  not  here,  because  I  did  not  expect  that  question  to  be 
art:ed. .  I  can  tell  you  how  much  the  quicksilver  costs,  how  much  the 
tin-foil  costs,  how  much  the  labor  costs,  and  how  much  all  the  details 
cost;  but,  of  coarse,  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  labor  involved  in  the 
a^Mhration  of  these  items,  and  I  have  not  the  information  here. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  should  suppose  that  the  manufacturer  of  these 
articles  would  always  have  that  data  at  his  tongue's  end. 

Mr.  Heboy.  If  you  are  dealing  with  two  thousand  different  sizes  of 
glass  can  you  have  the  proportion  and  size  of  each  kind  of  glass  at  your 
tongue's  end  T 

Senator  Habbis.  I  should  have  a  very  accurate  idea  about  what  the 
material  costs  and  what  the  labor  costs  to  finish  the  article. 

Mr.  Hbboy.  Let  me  state  it  in  another  way.  There  is  a  piece  of  glass 
6  inches  square,  beveled  on  four  sides ;  that  is  24  inches;  am  I  right! 

Senator  Habbis.  I  think  your  mathematics  are  very  correct. 

Mr.  Heboy.  It  takes  four  of  these  to  make  a  square.  Multiply  that 
by  four,  and  that  is  96  inches  of  beveling.  But  take  a  pane  12  inches 
square,  and  there  are  only  48  inches  of  beveling. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do  not  care  *to  enter  into  an  argument  with  you 
or  to  be  interrogated  by  you  in  respect  to  this  matter,  but  if  you  can 
furnish  a  statement  of  what  the  material  costs  and  what  the  labor  costs 
in  finishing  your  article,  t  would  be  glad  to  have  it  appended  to  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Heboy.  I  will  have  to  get  that  from  some  person  who  attends 
to  that  department. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  can  give  us  the  i>ercentage  of  cost  in  the 
smaller  sizes  and  those  of  the  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  Heboy.  I  suppose  the  average  would  probably  satisfy  you  as 
welL 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  might  satisfy  Governor  Harris  as  well,  but  I 
should  prefer  to  take  it  the  u(her  way — ^the  smaller  sizes  and  the  larger 
sizes. 

Senator  Habbis.  I  do  not  care  which  way  you  put  it.  You  can  give 
the  average  or  the  smaller  sizes  and  larger  sizes.  I  simply  want  an  ap- 
jyroximate  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  lal^r  and  material  in  the  product 
of  the  article. 

Mr.  Heboy.  The  cost  of  the  labor  is  an  important  item. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  amount  of  protection  have  yon  nowt 

Mr.  Heboy.  On  the  silver! 

Senator  AXDBIOH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heboy.  As  I  tell  you,  scarcely  anything  at  all  up  to  5  feet. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  have  1  cent  a  square  foot  up  to  sizes  16  by  24. 

Mr.  Heboy.  Yes;  and  2  cents  up  to  5  feet,  and  over  that  10  cents 
afoot;  but  the  men  who  are  doing  the  largest  part  of  the  business 
have  no  protection.  On  the  beveling  there  is  no  protection  at  all,  as 
it  is  now.  The  tarifiT  was  made  before  there  was  any  beveling  done, 
find  the  consequence  is  it  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  In  other  words,  beveled  glass  pays  no  more  duty 
than  plain  fflass. 
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Mr.  HxBOT.  Bevded  glass  pays  no  more  daty  than  plain  fflmm. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  you  think  that  ought  to  be  remedied  t 

Mr.  Hbbot.  That  ought  to  be  adjusted  if  yon  are  gCHng  to  regulate 
the  tariffi 

Senator  Habbis.  That  is,  if  yon  are  going  to  regulate  the  tariff  to 
proteet  a  particular  interest,  you  mean. 

Mr.  EbBBOT.  To  protect  a  general  interest. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  To  treat  all  interests  equitably,  you  mean  f 

Mr.  Hbbot.  Equitably ;  that  is  what  I  mean.  I  believe  in  traalii^ 
all  alike.  If  you  are  going  to  put  that  on  the  free  list  pat  my  artiries 
on  tiie  free  list^  that  is  all  I  ask. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  do  you  think  should  be  added  for  bev- 
eled glasst 

Mr.  Hbbot.  If  I  were  going  to  do  it  I  would  simply  put  an  ad  valoreoi 
duty  of  6  per  cent  on  all  beveled  glass,  in  addition  to  the  present  du^. 
I  think,  taking  in  the  whole  cost  of  the  glass,  the  silvering  and  bevel- 
ing, it  is  an  equitable  way  of  arranging  it.  You  could  arrange  it  bj 
the  square  foot;  but  that  increase  would  seem  to  be  so  great  on  small 
glass,  as  compared  with  large,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable.  Is  theie 
anything  else  the  Senators  desire  to  ask  me  T 

Senator  Habbis.  Ne ;  I  do  not  desire  to  prolong  the  inquiry  f  I  want 
the  exact  foots. 

Mr.  Heboy.  It  is  a  matter  of  injustice.  We  do  not  care  what  you 
do,  so  long  as  you  do  it  equitably. 

Nsw  York,  Jml^  10»  1B86L 

DsAB  Sir  :  In  case  your  committee  thoiild  see^fit  to  make  anv  chiioge  ia  tlM  ial« 
of  daty  upon  pUte-glMS  as  now  existing,  in  order  that  they  be  more  nuifmn,  ve 
we  wonld  suggest  the  following : 


IfotorerUbTlS IS.  04  ss.« 

From  13  by  Uf  to  18  by  84 " 

Fnm  18  by  84  to  84  by  80 

From  24  by  30  to  84  by  00 

OTera4by00 


We  make  this  suggestion,  thinking  that  you  may  desire  to  take  up  this  sobjeek    If 
you  will  examine  the  stotoment  showing  the  present  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  ts« 
wiU  find  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  Tory  largely  protected  and  shovla  bs 
willing  to  make  some  concession. 
X  ours,  very  truly, 

Hbrot  Sc  Makuehhxr. 
PerH.  Clbtblakd. 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Mosbixx, 

Chairman  Committee  an  linanoe,  U.  8,  Senate^  Waehimgiim^  D.  C. 


nbw  tobk,  jWf  10.  tem 

DxAB  Sib:  Inclosed  please  find  the  statement  promised  your  committee,  flbowi^ 
the  proportioned  cost  of  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  looking-fflasB  plalM,  m 
against  the  value  of  the  glass.  We  also  give  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  pud  by  m 
on  the  material  used,  this  being  a  fair  average  where  the  cost  of  the  glaaa  ia  neai^ 
uniform.  You  will,  nowever,  note  the  great  diversity  in  cost  between  the  mated 
and  labor  used,  this  beiuff  due  to  the  rates  of  duty  as  now  established,  which  are  vny 
unequal  as  compared  wiw  the  cost  of  the  glKss. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

HsnoT  ^  UABMMjnam, 
Per  H.  CiMVELAJXD. 
Hon.  Justin  S.  Morshx, 

C!M<nN#fi  (^^SHN^Me^  on  Flnrnnee^  U.  8.  Senaite^  WaMmftom^  JK  C, 
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BUU0mmt  Rawing  provorUoM  qf  material  used  and  labor  i»  tJba  wmm^aatm^  ^ 
loohing-gtaae  plaUa  and  ad  valorem  rate  of  dntg  on  materiai  need, 

PATBXX  BACK  PB0GBS8. 


]3lqrl2a<bol).. 
lflyl8(lft«D.. 
18lQrS4(8f6et).. 

3BtyM(7«B«k).. 
801y4O(U»«MQ. 
If  fey  48  (If  feet). 
481^88  (88  Jb0t). 

88  fey  IS  (80 fee*). 

< 

78l;jl00<88flBet) 
tS|(jl88(78flwi) 
t8%yl44(88flwi) 


Plain  plates. 


Kateilal  lued. 


GUat 

Chemicals 

Labor 

OUas 

Cbemlcals 

Labor 

Olass 

Cbomieala 

Labor 

Glaas 

Chemioala 

Labor 

Qlaas 

ChemioiJs   .... 

Labor 

Glass 

Chemioids 

Labor 

Glass 

Cbemioals 

Labor 

Glaas 

Cbemioals 

Labor 

Glass 

Cbemioals 

Labor 

Glass 

Cbemioals 

Labor 

Glass 

Chemioala 

Labor 

Glass s. 

Cbemioals 

Labor 


Peroaat 


72 

^ 

74 

8 

17 

78 

iH 

77.80 

7.80 
14  88 
83.60 

8.75 
ia76 
88.76 

6.824 
10.621 
87.60 

4.80 

&10 
87.75 

4.85 

8 
88 

4.20 

7.80 
8&15 

4.10 

7.75 
88.40 

4 

7.80 
88 

4 

7 


BaTsled  plates. 


Size  of 
ba^^ 


finoh... 
ifai6h!'.'. 
linoh... 
iiinohes 
Uibii^es 
1|  inches 
1|  inches 
1}  hic^es 
i}  inches 
iinolies. 
3  inches, 
ibiches. 


Fereent 


4a  80 

8.80 

44.20 

63.65 

8.40 
4t05 
'8a  (M) 

a8o 

8&70 

67.85 

5.86 

88.80 

7L15 

4.65 

84.80 

6&75 

4.40 

^50 

aoo 

82.80 
74.10 
a  80 
tt.80 
70.60 

a4o 

80 
8a  65 

a25 

87.20 

oafio 

aio 

3a4o 

71.10 

ao5 

8&85 


Datypar 

aqnare  foot 

on  glass. 


8  cents. 


5  cents. 


8  cents.. 


8  cents. 


25  cents. 


25centt. 


60  cents. 


60  cents. 


60  cents. 


50  cents. 


50  cents. 
60  cents. 


AdTdo- 
remdnty 
««  mala- 
rial used. 


Percent, 
iaT8 
46 


ia7 
46 


8a5 
48 


45 


2» 


12&80 
46 


128 
45 


180 
46 


114 
45 


107 
48 


8a25 
46 


MEBCUBY  PBOCBa& 


Xlfe!jl8aftK>t) 


{ 


18%!jM(8feet). 


8»1ijt8(5«Mt). 


•8lqr40(18fbot) 


«8Va8(88laa0. 


Glasf... 
Foil  ..... 
Heroory 
Labor... 
Glass... 
FoU.... 
Meroory 
Labor... 
Glass..., 
Fott  .... 
Heroory 
Labor... 
Glass... 
FoU.... 
Hercuiy 
Labor... 
Glass... 
FoU.... 
Mereniy 
Labor... 


57.25 
11.15 

linoh 

a  18 

86.50 

82.10 
8.80 

linch 

4.50 

28.60 

oaTs 
a  40 

ii'iiiohes'.'. 

4.85 

22.60 

72.80 

7.10 

liiiM^es.. 

a25 

ia85' 
7a  80 

a60 

iiiBf^*.'. 

a85 

iai5 

4L80 

a  10 
a75 

4a  85 
60 

7.87 

aos 

8a  60 

48.85 
7.80 
185 

40 

68 

a7o 
a65 

8a  65 
88 

470 

aao 
8a  18 


Scents. 


ia 

Scents — 

28 
45 

18 

Scents — 

sas 

45 

18 

85  cents... 

8a5 

45 

18 

50  cents... 

128 
45 

M 

ia7o 
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SMvmmi  tik^wlmg proporUoM  of  material  used  and  labor  in  the  man^facklre  of 

looking-glaee  plaiee,  efc—Continned. 

PATBKT  BACK  PBOCE88. 


aioofplAte.  ' 

Pkln  plates. 

Beveled  plates. 

Datjper 

square  IboC 

on  glass. 

veadstr 

HsteriUiued. 

Per  cent 

Blseof 
beyeL 

Percent. 

• 

rialwei. 

nhjuaiook) j 

• 

OUm 

72 

^ 

74 

9 

17 

76 

in 

77.20 

7.90 
14.90 
88.60 

6.75 
10.75 
88.75 

5.621 
10.62{ 
87.60 

4.80 

&10 
87.75 

4.27 

8 
88 

4.20 

7.80 
88.15 

4.10 

7.75 
8&40 

4 

7.60 
80 

4 

7 

finoh 

40.20 

6.60 
44.20 
62.55 
'&40 
41.05 
58 

6L80 
85.70 
57.25 

5.85 
86.00 
7L16 

4.55 
24.80 
6175 

4.40 
20.85 
73.50 

8.00 
22.90 
74.10 

aoo 

22.80 
70.00 

8.40 
26 
60.55 

8.25 
27.20 
68.50 

8.10 
2a  40 
71.10 

ao5 

25.86 

.«-»..-.. 

lS.1i 

Chemicftlt 

4S 

Lftbor 

16byl8(2fcet) 

Glaee 

1  inch.... 

5oenta 

U.7 

41 

Cbemloals 

Labor 

18by24(8ftwt) 

G^laaf   . 

1  inch .... 

8  oenta  ... 

jl 

Chemicals 

4S 

Labor 

li  indies.. 

20  by  88  (5  feet) j 

Glass 

Scents 

la  K 

Chi^miimlfl 

4§ 

Labor 

li  inches.. 

26oeBts... 

28  Ivy  86  (7foet) < 

GIms   ... 

fl 

Oh*inlcA]s 

4i 

Labor 

86  by  40  (10  feet) < 

Glass 

1|  inches.. 

25eents... 

? 

ChAntffiftlft 

Labor 

86  by  48  (12  feet) < 

Glass 

11  inches.. 

50  cents... 

CbAinlflsls 

Labor  

hoimii'.',. 

48by60(20liMt) j 

G1fl«# 

If  inches.. 

m 

Cbemloals 

A 

Labor 

Glass 

1|  inches.. 

60  Ivy  72  (80  f^V \ 

50  cents... 

m 

Cb^^micals 

4§ 

Labor 

* 

72  by  100  (50  feet) < 

Glass 

2  inches... 

SO  cents... 

lU 
45 

Chemicals 

Labor 

78byl60(75f!Mt) < 

Glass 

2  inches... 

50osnts... 

m 

4B^ 

Chemicals 

Labor 

*80oeDtsIIl 

90  by  144  (90  feet) < 

Glass 

2inches... 

ObAtn1r>slff  ......... 

Labor ....     .  *  *  ^ 

MEBCUBY  PB0CB8& 


12byl2aftwt). 


18by24(8feet). 


20  by  86  (5  feet). 


86  by  40  a8  feet), 


48by60(MliBet). 


1 
I 


Glass... 

Foil 

Mercury 
Labor... 
Glass... 

Foil 

Hercnry 
I«abor... 
Glass... 

Fon 

Meitmry 
I«abor... 
Glass... 

Foil 

Mercury 
Labor... 
Glass... 

Fbll 

Mercury 
Labor... 


67.26 

11.15 

5.10 

26.50 

62.10 

9.00 

4.50 

28.50 

63.75 

9.40 

4.86 

22.50 

72L80 

7.10 

8.25 

16.85 

7a  80 

a50 

2.66 

18.16 


finch. 


linch 


U  inches 


1|  inches 


1|  inches 


4L80 

aio 

a76 
46.85 

50 
T.87 

aoa 

8a  60 

40.85 

7.80 

as5 

40 
68 

&70 
2.65 

38.65 

68 
4.70 
2.20 

26.10 


8osn0s 


jf 

8  cents 

46 

M 

Scents 

&5 

IS 

J0 

25  cents... 

«4 

M 

Mosnts" 

46 

■ 

.»....*».. 

WHITE  LEAD,  ETC. 

Friday,  Jwm  29, 1888. 


Stttement  of  B.  P.  BOWE,  Yioe-praiideiit  of  the  BrooUyii  White  Lead  Com- 

Cny,  of  Biooklyn,  V.  T.,  and  S.  F.  BEALE,  Jr.,  of  the  firm  of  John  T. 
wis  ft  Broiherfy  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Ghaibman.  Hai^e  you  gentlemen  any  printed  or  written  state- 
ments, or  do  yon  wish  to  speak  to  ns  orally  t 

Mr.  Bows.  We  have  with  ns  a  tyi>e* written  statement  that  embodies 
abont  what  we  wish  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  submit  that. 

The  following  statement  was  submitted  by  Messrs.  Bowe  and  Beale: 

The  ohangM  in  the  tariff  as  proposed  in  the  bill  presented  by  the  Commiitee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  if  adopted,  will  compel  us  as  well  as  all  other  mannfactorers  of  the 
■ame  goods  to  abandon  at  least  fonr  important  branches  of  manafacture.  Our  raw 
matenal  is  pig  lead ;  from  pig-  lead  we  make  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  orange 
mineral,  ana  white  sugar  of  lead. 

The  proposed  dnty  on  pig  lead  is  1^  cents  per  ponnd ;  on  white  lead,  dry  or  in  oil,  2 
eents  per  ponnd ;  on  red  leM,  Utharge,  and  orange  mineral,  1^  cents  per  ponnd ;  and  on 
white  sngar  t>f  lead.  3  cents  per  ponnd. 

FirsL  taking  white  lead,  we  think  the  present  difference  in  dnty  of  1  cent  per 
ponnd  Detween  white  lead,  both  dry  and  in  oil,  and  pig  lead  should  be  maintained, 
oeeMise  of  the  creat  difference  in  the  cost  and  character  of  the  labor  engaged  in  Uie 
Biann&ctare  ofwhite  lead  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  foreign  countries. 
About  three-quarters  of  ^he  labor  in  an  English  white^lead  factory  is  j^rformed  by 
women,  who  are  paid  2  shillings,  or  50  cents,  per  day,  and  the  average  pay  of  all  the 
labor  employed,  both  men  and  women,  is  about  75  cents  per  day.  Against  this  low 
•Terage  pay  in  England  (in  (Germany  and  Belgium  it  is  even  lees),  the  average  daily 
pay  in  a  white-lei&  factory  in  the  United  States  is  |1.70  per  day,  the  labor  being 
pemrmed  by  men,  as  it  is  heavy  work  and  unsuited  for  women.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  above  difference  in  wages  and  the  ^eater  cost  of  all  manufacturing  sup- 
plies make  the  cost  of  producing  white  lead  in  this  country  much  greater  tniEm  m 
Korope.  It  takes  nearly  five  months  to  convert  pig  lead  into  white  lead,  and  unless 
the  home  market  is  assured  the  business  would  not  be  worth  carrying  on,  as  home 
eompetitlon  has  reduced  the  profits  of  the  business  to  a  mere  interest  on  the  capital 
•mployed. 

ui  makinff  red  lead  and  litharge,  which  are  oxides  of  lead,  the  same  relative  differ- 
enee  exists  In  labor  as  in  white  foad,  and  as  fuel  is  an  important  element  in  the  cost 
0f  both  of  these  articles  they  should  certainly  be  protected  to  the  same  extent  as  white 
lead.  The  proposed  protection  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  above  the  raw  mate- 
rial (pig  lead)  wiU  compel  every  manufacturer  of  these  articles  to  close  their  works. 
In  thii  country  there  is  more  corresponding  labor  on  them  than  on  white  lead.  A 
quotation  firom  England,  under  date  of  February  28, 1888,  makes  the  difference  be- 
^een  pig  lead  and  the  manufactured  product  (red  lead)  but  23  cents  per  100  pounds, 
while  ue  actual  expenditure  by  us  for  labor  on  100  pounds  is  52  cents  per  100  pounds, 
and  to  this  we  have  further  to  add  the  great  difference  in  cost  of  fuel  as  well  as  other 
flMnofaeturing  supplies.  The  duty  should  certainly  be  not  less  than  1  cent  above  the 
dnty  on  pig  ImmL 

Orange  mineral  is  an  advanced  product  of  pig  lead.  We  first  manufacture  white 
lead  and  then  convert  it  into  orange  mineral  by  neat.  In  this  process  it  loses  13  per 
eent.  in  weight,  and  you  can  readilv  see  that  the  proposed  duty  of  li  cents  per  pound 
will  atop  its  manufacture  here,  as  the  proposed  duty  on  white  lead  is  2  cents  and  the 
aMBinCMtnxed  product,  orange  mineral,  but  li  cents.  Orange  mineral  ahould  pay  a 
dniy  of  1|  cents  per  pound  above  the  duty  on  pig  lead. 
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White  BQgar  of  lead  is  also  a  product  of  pig  lead.  To  make  1  poi  jid  of  wMte  sogar 
of  lead  it  requires  1  poand  of  pig  lead  and  2  pounds  of  No.  8  acetic  acid^  and  tke 
proposed  dnties  on  these  articles  eqnal  a  protection  of  6^  cents  per  poaud  on  onr  saw 
material,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  product  bnt  3  eenta. 
The  foreign  manufacturers  substitute  alcohol  for  acetic  acid,  which,  at  the  coat  to  then 
of  alcohol,  is  an  important  saving  over  the  use  of  acetic  acid.  The  item  of  labor  It 
again  here  an  important  £EM$tor  in  the  cost.  We  have  men  in  onr  employ  to-dBj  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  white  suffar  of  lead  to  whom  we  pay  $9.50  per  week, 
and  these  same  men  have  worked  in  simuar  factories  in  Germany  for  $2.40  per  week. 
Should  the  tariff  bill  pass  as  proposed  it  will  certainly  compel  us  to  stop  the  manu- 
facture of  red  lead,  litharge,  orange  mineral,  and  white  sugar  of  lead,  throwing  tboo- 
sands  of  workmen  out  of  employment,  and  leave  us  in  a  questionable  position  aa  re- 
gards white  lead,  and  we  ask  that  the  present  relative  difference  be  observed  between 
our  raw  material  pig  lead,  and  the  manufactured  products,  as  follows: 

Above  pig  lead. 

,  White  lead,  dry  and  in  oil 2centB. 

Bed  lead Scents. 

Litharge 2  cents. 

Change  mineral 2  cents. 

(This  should  be  2(,  as  explained  above.) 
White  sugar  of  lead 4  oenta. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  do  yoa  make  t 

Mr.  BowE.  We  make  white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  and  oruige 
mineral. 

The  Ohaibhan.  The  daty  on  white  lead  is  now  8  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  BowE.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  litharge  3  oents  a  ponnd  t 

Mr.  EowB.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  same  on  orange  mineral  and  re4  lead. 

Mr.BowE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  called  the  MiUs  bill  proposes  to  reduce  the 
dnty  on  white  lead  to  2  cents  and  on  litharge  to  1^  cents:  it  alM>  pio> 
poses  to  rednce  the  duty  on  orange  mineral  and  read  lead  to  1^  cents  t 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  articles  that  yon  want  to  talk  abostt 

Mr.  Kg  WE.  Yes  ^  red  lead,  orange  mineral,  litharge,  and  white  lead; 
that  makes  foor. 

The  Chairman.  Jnst  tell  ns  what  you  want. 

Mr.  BowE.  Oar  crnde  material  is  pig  lead.  We  say  nothing  sbovt 
what  the  duty  on  i5ig  lead  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  pig  lead  is  2  cents  a  poondt 

Mr.  BoWE.  It  is  2  cents  a  pound,  and  under  the  prc^KMied  Mille  UH 
it  is  to  be  1^  cents  a  pound.  So  that  the  Mills  bUl  proposes  to  nu^  a 
reduction  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  I  say  here,  frankly, 
that  so  far  as  pig  lead  is  concerned  I  do  not  know  bat  what  the  man- 
ufacturers  of  this  country,  under  the  proposed  changes  of  the  Mills  hfil, 
can  live,  but  not  so  if  the  proxK>sed  changes  are  made  witb  re^i^Md  to  led 
lead,  litharge,  orange  mineral,  and  white  lead,  because  the  duty  on  tte 
manufactured  product  would  be  below  that  on  the  erode  materiaL  That 
bill  proposes  to  make  the  duty  on  white  lead  2  cents  a  poand  and  oa 
orange  mineral  1^  cents  a  pound,  and  that  loses  13  per  cent,  in  man- 
ufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  orange  mineral  should  be  m<Nre  Ums 
upon  white  lead  t 

Mr.  BowE.  Certainly  j  it  loses  13  per  cent,  in  manufttcture. 

The  Chairman.  Is  red  lead  made  from  white  lead  f 

Mr.  BowE.  No ;  it  is  made  from  pig  lead ;  but  they  propose  to  gin 
us  1^  cents  a  pound  protection.  Of  course  the  difference  is  too  s^|kt 
above  that  on  crnde  material.    We  can  not  make  it  in  this  oonatiy,  m 
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thie  BtatemeDt  will  sbow  ypu,  od  acoonnt  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  oiaao- 
factoring.    We  can  not  make  it  for  one-fonrth  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Is  red  lead  more  expensive  made  from  pig  lead  than 
white  f 

Mr.  BowB.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Whyf 

Mr.  BowE.  Becaase  it  costs  more  to  make  it 

The  Chairman.  They  pnt  red  lead  down  to  1}  cents  a  pound,  toot 

Mr.  BowB.  Yes. 

Senator  Beck.  Are  red  lead  and  orange  mineral  of  the  same  general 
quality! 

Mr.  BoTfE.  No,  sir;  orange  mineral  is  of  a  higher  quality  than  red 
lead. 

Senator  Beok.  Orange  mineral  and  red  lead  pay  the  same  rate  of 
duty  t 

Mr.  BowE.  They  now  pay  the  same  duty,  which  is  3  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Beck.  Then  red  lead  has  an  advantage  now  over  orange 
mineral  t 

Mr.  EowB.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  propose  to  reduce  pig  lead  to  1  cent  a  pound  f 

Mr.  BowB.  Cue  and  one-fourth  cents,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  propose  to  reduce  the  duly  on  red  lead 
flrom  3  to  1^  cents  a  pound  t 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Giving  you  one-fourth  of  a  cent  protection  over  your 
raw  material  t 

Mr.  liewE.  That  is  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  loss  in  the  manufiMtnret 

Mr.  BowE.  Loss  in  weight! 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  from  pig  lead. 

Mr.  BowE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  the  whole  of  itt 

Mr.  Bo  WE.  We  use  it  all. 

Senator  Beck.  What  is  the  process  that  makes  it  costly  t 

Mn  BowE.  In  making  red  I^emI! 

Senator  Beck.  Yes. 

Mr.  BowE.  We  take  a  ton  of  pig  lead,  put  it  in  an  oven  and  bum  it 
for  thirty -six  hours,  for  which  we  pay  18  cents  an  hour  for  burning.  It 
takes  about  three-iburths  of  a  ton  of  coal  to  burn  it.  After  it  is  burned 
it  is  taken  out,  ground  in  water,  then  put  in  a  furnace  mad  dried  again 
for  thirty-six  hours  more  for  coloring,  and  for  that  thirty-six  hours  we 
ptay  20  cents  wi  hour.  So  that  altogether  we  put  seventy*two  hours 
labor  on  a  batch  of  red  lead,  besides  using  about  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
coal. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  mant 

Mr.  BowE.  One  employ^.  It  is  steady  work.  It  is  done  by  hand 
labor.  Eighteen  cents  an  hour  is  paid  for  the  labor  when  the  first  oxi- 
dation takes  place,  and  after  that  when'  it  comes  to  the  coloring  the 
labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  an  hour  for  another  thirty-six  hours. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  a  skilled  mechanic  for  that  last  labort 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. 

Senator  Beck.  How  much  do  you  make  in  bulk  with  one  man  in  trans* 
forming  from  pig-lead  to  red  lead  T 

Mr.  Bowe.  Our  company  has  probably  got  as  large  an  oven  as  any 
c^dier  oooipany ;  it  has  recently  been  put  in.    That  will  take  about  4,000 
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poondSi  or  aboat  two  tons.    The  ovens  for  most  concerns  ure  for  one  toa 
or  less,  or  at  least  not  over  one  ton. 

Senator  Bbok.  The  larger  the  oven  of  course  the  less  labor  inv<4Ted 
relatively,  as  one  man  can  attend  a  large  oven  as  well  as  a  small  onet 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. 

Senator  BsoK.  Yon  might  as  well  state  what  this  orange  mineral  is, 
wherein  ttiat  is  a  more  advanced  product,  and  in  what  regard  it  is  mm 
costly  than  red  lead. 

Mr.  BowE.  In  the  first  place,  we  take  pig-lead  and  manofiEi^are  pure 
white  lead  from  it,  which  is  a  very  expensive  process.  It  takes  Ibor 
montiis  tomannfootnre  white  lead  from  piglead.  After  we  have  got  tiie 
white  lead  mannfiEK^tured  we  take  that  white  lead  and  put  it  in  an  oven 
to  color  it;  it  takes  thirty-six  hoars'  labor  to  color  it,  and  we  lose  from  13 
to  15  per  cent,  in  weight  after  it  has  gone  in  the  oven ;  it  take^a  matter 
of  prol»bly  five  months  to  make  orange  mineral  from  pig-lead. 

&.  Bbale.  The  heat  dries  off  the  carbonic  acid. 

Mr.  BoWE.  With  the  present  dnty  at  3  cents  a  ponnd,  or  at  least  1 
cent  above  pig-lead,  a  great  deal  more  than  half  of  the  orange  mineral 
is  imported. 

Senator  Beok.  What  do  yon  nse  orange  mineral  for,  principally  T 

Ih*.  BowE.  It  is  need  by  paper-makers  and  by  color  manofactiiretB. 
We  nse  it  to  make  vermilion  with  for  wagon-makers.    It  is  a  bright  red. 

The  Ohaibman.  Let  me  ask  yon  this :  Take  a  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
of  pig-lead,  and  then  pat  it  through  these  processes  for  the  mann£EMSture 
of  white  lead,  and  how  many  pounds  of  white  lead  will  be  produced 
from  that  ton  of  pig-lead  t 

Senator  Beoe.  Galling  a  ton  2,000  poundsf 

The  Ohatbman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beale.  The  theoretical  gain  is  22J  i>er  cent ;  that  is,  for  160 
pounds  of  pig-lead  you  are  supposed  to  get  122^^  pounds  of  «wlute  lead. 

The  Ohatbman.  What  do  you  put  int 

Mr.  BEAiiE.  Nothing. 

Mr.  BoWE.  It  gains  in  carbonic  acid. 

Senator  Beok.  What  is  it  that  enables  it  to  gain! 

lib*.  Bowe.  There  is  no  man  alive  to-day  who  can  tell  you  positiwly 
how  white  lead  is  made.  I  will  explain  the  process  as  well  as  I  can. 
Several  processes  have  been  tried  as  short  cuts  and  have  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Dutch  process  is  the  only  process  that  has  been  suc- 
cessful.   In  that  process  we  take  metallic  lead  and  melt  it. 

Senator  Beoe.  That  is,  pigleadt 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. 

Senator  Beok.  You  had  better  call  it  pig-lead ;  we  understand  thai 
term,  and  it  is  more  familiar  to  us. 

Mr.  BowB.  We  first  run  it  into  gratings  of  the  size  of  a  sauo^.  We 
take  earthen  pots,  probably  8  or  9  inches  high.  We  first  put  weak 
acetic  acid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots ;  then  we  cover  t&at  with  a  l^yer 
of  tan-bark.  That  course  is  repeated  until  there  are  ten  tiers  or  layers, 
and  it  is  then  taken  and  put  in  a  corroding  house.  It  lies  there  in  the 
neighborhood  of  four  months.  The  chemical  theory  about  it  is  that  the 
acetic  add  converts  it  into  acetate  of  lead.  At  the  end  of  four  montiu 
we  take  it  out  and  separate  it  and  wash  it.  The  lead  is  not  all  converted. 
There  is  some  portion  of  metallic  lead  left  over,  running  from  50  down 
to  40  or  30  i>er  cent.  After  it  is  separated  and  washed  firom  the  white 
lead  that  metallic  lead  is  melted  over  again. 

The  Ohaibman.  For  every  100  pounds  of  pig-lead  you  produce,  jcn 
say,  122  pounds  of  white  lead  t 
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Mr.  RowB.  We  would  if  we  got  what  we  want— perfect  corrosion ;  that 
is,  we  would  if  we  carried  it  to  the  ultimate  conclusion,  and  kept  up  the 
melting  over  and  over  again;  but  we  only  get  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of 
white  lead  by  the  first  corrosion ;  then  what  is  not  corroded  the  first 
time  has  to  be  carried  along  and  kept  and  remelted. 

The  Chairman.  Is  red  lead  produced  in  the  same  way  t 

Mr.  BowE.  No;  we  take  the  pig-lead  and  put  it  into  the  oven,  where 
it  is  melted ;  and  then  after  awhile  the  heat  is  slowed  down  and  there 
is  a  blast  of  air  comes  upon  the  molten  lead  and  oxidizes  it  on  top,  and 
a  man  dips  or  skims  off  the  oxide  or  scum  fix>m  the  top,  and  ths^  is  taken 
out«  Then  it  is  ground  through  metallic  stones  and  settled  and  put  in 
an  oven  and  dri^  for  thirty  six  hours.  After  that  it  is  put  in  an  oven 
for  thirty-six  hours  again  for  coloring  by  gentle  heat,  which  turns  it  into 
red  lead. 

The  Chatbman.  What  is  the  difference  between  litharge  and  red  leadt 

Mr.  BowE.  The  difference  Is  only  one  of  color ;  litharge  takes  thirty- 
Bix  hours  to  color  and  red  lead  takes  seventy-two. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  red  lead  is  more  expensive.! 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes:  much  nibre  expensive. 

Senator  Beok.  It  becomes  litharge  in  the  process  of  beooming  red 
leadt 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes;  we  make  litharge  first,  and  fix>m  that  we  convert 
it  by  thirty-six  hours  more  of  heat  into  red  lead. 

Senator  Beok.  And  therefore  your  skilled  labor  becomes  important, 
in  the  change  from  litharge  to  red  lead,  in  order  to  watch  the  coloring  t 

Mr.  BowE.  That  is  it.  If  you  put  an  unskilled  mau  on  the  litharge 
be  will  turn  out  a  brown-looking  product,  while  a  skilled  man  will  turn 
oat  a  bright  red  lead.  Even  for  litharge  it  takes  skilled  labor,  but  the 
wages  are  only  18  cents  an  hour  for  the  litharge  and  20  cents  an  hour 
for  the  red  lead. 

Senator  Au)BIOH.  There  are  no  new  elements  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  red  lead  different  from  those  making  litharge! 

Mr.  BOWE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  just  a  continnation  of  the  same  process  t 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. 

The  GHAntUAN.  When  you  take  a  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  pig- 
lead  and  work  it  through  to  the  point  of  red  lead,  how  many  pounds  of 
red  lead  do  you  gain  t 

Mr.  BoWE.  There  is  a  gain  of  about  6  per  cent ;  it  varies  from  6  to  7 
per  cent.,  and  some  manufacturers  have  it  down  to  5  per  cent. 

The  Chatbman.  And  still  less  for  litharge  t 

Mr.  BowE.  About  the  same ;  possibly  a  firaotion  less. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  does  it  take  on  to  gaint 

Mr.  BowE.  Oxygen.  Pig-lead  will  gain  22J  per  cent.  It  takes  on 
carbonic  acid  or  carbonic-acid  gas  and  makes  white  lead.  We  buy  our 
piglead  from  the  West.  But  even  after  the  2  cents  a  pound  duty  of 
1886  we  had  to  import  piglead,  because  we  could  do  so  cheaper  tiian 
we  coold  afford  to  buy  it  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  manufacture  any  other  lead  products  f 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes ;  we  manufacture  acetate  of  lead. 

The  Ghaibkan.  Why  were  you  able  to  import  pig-lead  cheaper— on 
account  of  transportation  from  the  Westt 

Mr.  BoWE.  That  was  one  element,  but  then  the  European  prices  were 
lower,  even  paying  the  duty.  If  the  reduction  is  made  as  proposed  by 
the  Mfills  bill,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  prices  of  pig-lead  in  Burope, 
liud  down  here,  and  the  prices  from  the  West  will  be  about  the  same. 
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It  fs  uH  that  at  1|  cents  a  poand  the  Atlantic  coast  woald  have  to  be 
supplied  by  Europe.  But,  still,  we  ask  for  nothing  in  regard  to  pig-lead, 
because  we  know  nothing  about  that.    We  bay  American  pig-lead. 

Senator  Albbioh.  Yon  do  not  make  brown  sugar  of  lead  t 

Mr.  BowE.  1^0,  sir;  only  white  sugar  of  lead. 

Senator  Au)bioh.  Oan  you  explain  the  process  of  making  brown  and 
whito  sugar  of  lead  t 

Mr.  BowE.  I  can  not  as  to  brown,  except  theoretically,  for  we  do  not 
manufiEMsture  it,  as  I  say ;  but  white  sugar  of  lead  we  make  practicany. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  Then  please  explain  as  to  that. 

Mr.  BowE.  In  making  white  sugar  of  lead  we  take  2  poI^ld8  of 
acetic  acid  and  1  pound  of  litharge,  from  which  we  produce  1  pound 
of  acetate  of  lead.  As  it  is  dissolved  we  have  to  boil  it  and  go  t^irough 
the  regular  process  the  same  as  sugar  refiners  do,  refining  with  animal 
eharooal  or  bone-black.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  crystalliie,  and  possi- 
bly the  process  is  a  mattor  of  sixty  days  to  bring  out  the  finished 
product  and  in  proper  crystals  after  the  boiling.  We  have  to  boQ  and 
re-boily  and  as  I  say,  we  use  the  same  process  precisely  as  sugar  re- 
finers, or  at  least  the  old  process.  I  do  nVt  know  what  process  they 
use  DOW.    We  use  the  bone-black. 

The  Brooklyn  White  Lead  Company  has  a  man  in  its  employ  to-day 
to  whom  we  pay  $9.60  a  week.  He  tells  us  that  for  the  same  kipd'of 
work  precisely  in  Germany  he  was  paid  $2.40  a  week.  Labor  is  a  rerj 
important  item  in  these  matters. 

Senator  Au)BIOH.  The  difference  between  white  lead  and  wbita 
acetato  of  lead  is  3  cents  a  pound  in  the  matter  of  duty  t 

Mr.  BowB.  Yes. 

Senator  Au)BIOH.  And  the  Mills  bill  proposes  to  reduce  that  to  1 
eentt 

Mr.  BowB.  Yes.  With  a  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound  whito  aoetate  of 
lead  does  come  in  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  think  if  it  was  reduced  you  would  not  be  afaie 
to  make  it  in  this  country! 

Mr.  BoWB.  We  should  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to  close  our  businoBB 
as  soon  as  we  could  get  rid  of  our  present  stock.  That  is  no  matt^  ot 
tbeorj^  it  is  a  question  of  actual  fiftct. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  make  nitrate  of  lead  t 

Mr.  BowB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Au)BIOH.  What  is  the  chemical  difference  between  brawn 
acetato  of  lead  and  whito  aoetate  of  lead  t 

Mr.  BowB.  My  impression  is  simply  theoretical,  because  I  do  not 
know,  that  the  brown  is  simply  the  litharge  and  acetic  acid  dissolTed 
and  crystallized,  so  that  it  looks  very  much  like  lumps  of  fine  whito 
sugar. 

Senator  Ai^dbioh.  White  acetate  of  lead  is  a  more  important  ar6de 
of  commerce  than  brown,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  BowB.  I  think  they  are  about  equal ;  possibly  the  sales  of  brown 
may  be  larger. 

The  Ohaibman.  What  is  white  acetate  of  lead  used  for  chiefly  t 

Mr.  BowB.  It  is  used  by  druggists  and  calico  printers. 

The  Ohaibman.  Sugar  of  lead  is  white  acetote  of  lead  t 

Mr.  BowB.  Yes ;  brown  and  white  sugars  of  lead  are  both  acetates 
of  lead. 

Mr.  BBAiiB.  I  think  the  red  lead,  orange  mineral,  and  litharge  an 
things  which  cut  into  us  most  deeply  just  now,  and  if  we  could  only  keqp 
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the  relative  difference  between  pig  lead  and  those  oxides  as  it  stands 
at  present,  it  woald  be  a  good  idea. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Po  yon  make  any  snggestion  aboat  rates  f 

Mr.  BowE.  We  suggest  the  maintenance  of  the  present  difference 
between  the  mannfactored  product  and  our  crude  material  (pigJead)^ 
bot  we  do  not  say  what  pig-lead  should  be;  we  only  desire  that  tm 
present  relative  di'ffer^ice  should  be  maintained. 

The  Ohaibman.  That  is,  maintain  the  difference  of  1  cent  a  pound  t 

Mr.  BowB.  Yes.  I  think  probably  at  three  quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound 
OB  white  lead  we  could  probably  go  on  and  make  lead  in  this  country; 
there  is  no  dqubt  about  that.    But  red  lead  costs  more  than  white  lead. 

The  Chairman.  And  orange  mineral  you  would  not  make  at  allt 

Mr.  BowB.  No,  bir. 

The  Chairman.  What  should  the  rate  be  on  orange  minendt 

Mr.  BowE.  It  should  be  half  a  cent  above  red  lead. 

The  Chaibman.  Both  orange  mineral  and  white  lead  ought  to  be 
one-half  a  cent  higher  than  red  leadt 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes. 

Senator  Beck.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  use  pig  lead  to  make 
red  lead;  but  they  have  got  to  convert  the  pig-lead  into  white  lead 
before  they  begin  the  process. 

Mr.  BowB.  While  red  lead  costs  more  than  white  lead^  the  gain  on 
white  lead  is  22j^  percent,  above  pig-lead.  In  other  words^take  100 
pounds  of  pig  lead  and  that  will  produce  122j^  pounds  of  white  lead. 
That  gain  is  a  very  important  item.  I  got  quotations  from  England  in 
February,  1888,  in  regard  to  pig-lead  and  red  lead ;  the  difference  was 
23  cents  for  the  manufactured  product  of  ^d  lead.  The  Mills  bill  pro- 
poses to  give  25  cents.  Add  25  cents  to  that  23  cents  and  it  makes 
48  cents,  while  the  cost  of  labor  of  making  100  pounds  is  52  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Both  yon  gentlemen  make  the  same  thing. 
'    Mr.  Bealx.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  BowE.  We  are  a  small  committee,  and  possibly  young  men  to 
be  sent  here  on  this  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  mature  enough. 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes,  we  are  in  age.  We  represent  probably  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  led  and  white 
lead. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  use  any  foreign  pig-lead  t 

Mr,  BoWB.  We  have  been  compelled  to  do  so  at  times^  but  not  very 
often.  I  think  during  the  year  1886  we  probably  bought  from  400  to 
fiOO  tons  when  we  were  compelled  to  do  so  on  account  of  some  comer 
in  the  pig-lead  market  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  white  lead  people  at  Saint  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago have  any  advantage  over  you  in  the  manufacture  t 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes ;  they  have  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  BowB.  Tb^  have  their  pig.lead  at  home.  They  can  send  their 
sorplos  product  East,  but  we  can  not  return  ours  West  without  loss*  In 
Saint  Louis  they  have  the  raw  material  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  Bo  that  your  manufacture  is  chiefly  distributed  in 
New  England  and  near  the  sea-board  t 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes;  in  New  England  and  along  the  sea-board;  that  is 
about  it. 

Mr.  Bbai«e.  Linseed  oil  enter»  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead,  and  thejr  also  have  their  seed  in  the  West.  So  that  in  addition 
to  a  very  large  American  crop  of  seed  this  year  they  have  the  advantage 
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of  having  their  pig-lead  at  home,  and  so  that  makes  it  almost  impoMi- 
ble  for  eastern  mannfEK^tnrers  to  compete  with  the  western. 

Mr.  BowB.  I  do  not  think  any  mannfaoturer  in  tb\s  coimtay 
anything  bat  linseed  oil. 

SenatQr  Aij>bioh.  Is  linseed  oil  made  from  anything  else  but 
aeedt 

Mr.  Bealb.  No  ;  the  seed  from  Galcntta  are  called  linseed,  bat  the 
American  crop  is  called  flaxseed;  they  are  aboat  the  same  thhig,  how- 
ever. 

The  GnAiBMAN.  I  think  the  American  seed  is  a  little  fatter,  is  it  mftt 

Mr.  Bbale.  Yes.  We  bay  the  seed  to  sell  the  oil.  .  It  is  lUways 
cheaper  than  seed  from  India. 

The  Ohatbman.  Yon  bay  the  linseed  from  India  and  maDn&ctare 
the  oil  itself! 

Mr.  Beale.  We  bay  the  linseed  and  mannfactnre  the  oil  for  the  par- 
pose  of  getting  the  best  oil  for  oar  lead,  and  we  have  done  so  oonstautly 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  Chaibman.  Gonld  yoa  not  bay  the  flaxseed  in  the  West  and 
press  it  for  the  oil  t 

Mr.  Beale.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibmak.  Do  yoa  not  t 

Mr.  Beale.  We  do  that,  bat  I  say  we  do  not  grind  that  oil  in  oor 
lead. 

TheGHAiBMAN.  Why  not  t 

Mr.  Beale.  Becanse  we  think  we  want  to  nse  a  nniform  oil :  and  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  we  can  not  bay  the  flaxseed  from  the  We^ 
at  a  price  that  woald  eqaal  the  price  of  the  seed  from  India.  Most  of 
the  years  the  India  seed  is  the  most  expensive,  bat  we  prefer  it  for  oar 
grinding:  we  think  the  oil  is  of  a  little  better  qaality  and  has  more 
body,  althongh  the  American  seed  we  have  for  sale  at  certain  seasons. 

Mr.  BowE.  Unlike  Mr.  Beale,  we  like  the  American  seed. 

The  Ohaibman.  Where  do  yon  bay  it  f 

Mr.  RowE.  It  is  crashed  in  New  York,  bat  the  seed  comes  from  the 
West.  We  formerly  ased  oil  crashed  from  Oalcatta  seed,  and  I  remem- 
ber the  first  time  we  groand  American  oil  we  expected  that  oor  oil 
woald  come  back  on  oar  hands  and  that  we  woald  be  abased  for  send- 
ing it  oat,  bat  it  was  not  so;  and  finally  we  have  got  Mth  enoagh  in  it 
to  rather  prefer  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  linseed  oil  was  pat  apon  the  free  list  how  mnck 
difference  woald  it  make  in  the  cost  of  red  lead  t 

Mr.  BowE.  Very  little.  Of  coarse  I  am  not  a  linseed-oil  maker,  but 
I  think,  from  what  I  nnderstand,  the  linseed  oil  men  coald  live.  In 
grinding  1,000  poands  of  white  lead  we  nse  aboat  10  gallons  of  oil,  and 
the  difference  woald  not  be  10  cents  a  hundred,  I  think,  to  the  white 
lead  mannfactorer,  if  it  was  free. 

The  Chairman.  I^ot  a  difference  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  poondt 

Mr.  BowE.  1^0,  sir.  So  that  that  woald  hardly  be  taken  into  oon* 
sideration. 

Mr.  Beale.  We  can  import  seed  from  India  at  certain  seasons  o€  tbe 
year  cheaper  than  we  can  get  it  from  the  West. 

Mr.  BowE.  There  is  a  very  short  crop  in  the  West. 

Senator  Beok.  Last  year  nearly  iBverything  failed  on  acooant  of  die 
dry  season.    We  raised  no  tobacco  hardly,  and  no  flax. 

The  Ohaibman.  Snppose  that  both  linseed  oil  and  linseed  wece  ob 
the  free  list,  how  do  yoa  think  yon  woald  get  on  then  t 

Mr,  Bbax^e.  Then  it  woald  be  entirely^  qnestion  of  wages. 
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The  Ohaibman.  You  think  the  oil  would  be  imported  t 
Mc  Beale.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  we  could  coini>ete,  for  our  wages 
are  so  moch  heavier  here  than  there.    In  fact,  I  think  wages  are  at  the 
bottom  of  nearly  all  oar  mantifactares.    I  have  had  some  of  the  li^gest 
mannfactarers  in  England  to  come  over  taoar  works  and  pass  through, 
and  they  expressed  their  opinion  freely,  saying  that  the  only  difference 
tbey  coold  see  really  was  tJie  wages. 
The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  large  profit  on  linseed-oil  last  year  t 
Mr.  Beale.  A  fair  profit,  not  very  large*    But  then  yon  mast  con* 
aider  that  for  five  or  six  years  past  no  mannfactorer  hiurdly  has  got  3 

Gr  cent,  on  his  investments    This  year  it  has  been  better,  bat  has  not 
en  enough  better  to  induce  others  to  go  into  it. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  either  of  you  gentlemen  grind  sine  t 

51  r.  BovTE.  My  firm  does. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  aboat  the  duties  on  zinct 

Mr.  BowE.  We  buy  both  French  zinc  and  American  zinc  We  have 
to  buy  French  zinc  because  it  is  different  from  the  American,  and  I 
believe  is  a  prodact  from  spelter,  while  the  American  zinc  is  made 
from  the  ore.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  people  that  will  have  the 
French  zinc  where  they  want  something  painted  very  white. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Yoa  buy  oxides! 

Mr.  BoWE.  Ye8 ;  both  American  and  French.  I  think  the  duty  is 
1^  cents.  We  use  both  French  and  American  zinc.  Some  dealers  mix 
them  half  and  half,  and  the  consumer  thinkn  it  is  perfectly  good,  and 
indeed  it  is  very  good.  They  have  improved  their  processes  in  I^nce 
very  much  for  making  zinc.  I  see  that  our  statement  submitted  bears 
DO  signature.  If  desired,  we  will  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  lead  mana- 
fEMSturers  whom  we  represent. 

The  Chairman.  You  submit  it  as  representing  a  number  of  loi^ia- 
ii»cturerst 

Mr.  BowE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  your  signature. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  maimfacture  anything  else  in  the  way  of 
oolorst 

Mr.  Bows.  No,  sir ;  nothing  but  what  I  have  stated.  I  want  to  say 
right  here,  that  the  paint  manufacturers  are  very  much  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mills  bill,  and  would  like  very 
mach  to  have  a  chance  to  appear  before  you  gentlemen.  I  refer  to  the 
color  painters. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Does  Mr.  Harrison  represent  any  of  those  gentle- 
men t 

Mr.  BowB.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Harrison,  the  president  of  the  Chemical 
ManuCACturers^  Association,  I  may  aa^^  is  a  manu&otorer  of  white  lead, 
red  lead,  litharge,  and  orange  mineral,  and  is  thoroughly  posted,  and 
I  will  indorse  anything  he  says.    Mr.  6eale  will  say  that 

Mr.  BsALE.  Yes :  I  know  him  very  well. 

Mr.  BoWE.  Mr.  Harrison  is  thoroughly  posted. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Is  there  any  combination  or  trust  in  your  bnsi- 
neest 

Mr.  BowE.  There  is  no  combination. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  No  trust,  then,  of  course. 

Mr.  BowE.  There  may  be  a  trust  including  a  very  few,  but  the  balk 
of  the  product  is  made  outside  of  any  trust. 

Mr.  Beale.  There  is  no  combination  or  trust  in  my  business  at  alL 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Is  there  any  combination  or  trust  among  linseed- 
oil  manafaeturersf 
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Mr.  Bbale.  Our  Arm  is  not  in  any. 

Mr.  BowB.  The  balk  of  the  white  lead  is  made  ontside  of  all  trosto 
and  eombinations.    It  is  made  on  the  open  market 

The  Ohatrman.  Is  the  price  low! 

Mr.  Bkajur.  Very  low ;  there  is  almost  no  profit  in  it. 

Mr.  BowB.  It  is  very  low.  If  you  were  to  go  to  t^e  mana&otarers 
of  white  lead  in  this  country  and  say  to  them  that  yoa  would  guaranty 
them  5  per  cent,  on  the  investment  of  their  capital  for  the  la»t  five  years 
and  take  the  profits  of  their  business  ofif  their  hands  for  it,  every  man 
would  jump  at  it,  and  get  this  capital  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages. 
And  yet  some  people  say  that  we  are  getting  rich  and  making  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money.  I  wish  somebody  who  wants  to  get  rich  would 
buy  us  out. 

The  OHArBMAN.  I  suppose  your  business  is  subject  to  fluctuations  f 

Mr.  Bows.  The  fluctuations  have  been  all  one  way  for  the  last  Ibw 
years.  The  tendency  has  been  downward  all  the  time.  Sometimes  we 
are  la«*ge  buyers  of  pig-lead,  and  we  may  have  to  borrow  $50,000  ftom 
a  bank.  On  that  we  have  got  to  pay.  6  per  cent  or  i>erhaps  6  per  cent, 
while  an  Englishman's  capital  only  costs  him  3  per  cent 

Mr.  Bealb.  Weston  manufacturers  have  had  such  great  flEicilitits 
for  transporting  their  surplus  stock  to  the  East  and  having  their  ma- 
terial right  at  home,  they  have  been  able  to  enter  into  very  strong  oom- 
peliticm  with  us. 

Mr.  BowB.  What  prevents  us  from  doing  business  and  making  a 
profit  is  the  cost  of  labor.  Our  pay-roll  is  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  91,700 
or  $1,800  a  week,  while  an  Englishman's  pay-roll  is  only  about  $800  to 
secure  the  same  result    There  is  no  question  about  that 

The  Ghaibman.  And  the  difference  you  give  to  your  laborers  t 

Mr.  BowB.  The  difference  goes  to  our  men. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  grind  Paris  white  t 

Mr.  BoWE.  No,  sir ;  these  color  men,  as  I  say,  would  like  to  appear 
before  you. 

The  Ohaibmak.  We  are  going  to  have  Mr.  Harrison  before  us;  why 
can  not  he  tell  us  all  about  it  t 

Mr.  BoWB.  He  can.  He  would  have  been  a  first-rate  man  to  oome 
with  us.  He  is  a  great  deal  better  talker  than  either  of  us.  He  is  a 
color-makOT  and  thoroughly  well  posted.  I  do  not  know  at  any  mn 
better  calculated  to  give  you  facts  and  figures  than  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Har* 
risen.    Is  there  anything  more  we  can  say  t 

The  Ghaibman.  No;  you  have  said  enough. 

Mr.  BowB.  I  hope  we  have  not  tired  you ;  we  have  simply  stalei 

lifMStS. 

The  Ghaibman.  Yon  have  given  us  some  valuable  informatioB. 
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Feiday,  July  6, 1888. 
STATEMEHT  OF  ETHAH  ALLEK  DOTT, 

0/  Doty  4'  McFarlaHf  manufaoturera  of  surf  ace-coated  paperSf  No.  70  Duane  street  ^  New 

York. 

Mr.  Doty  read  the  following  to  the  subcommittee : 

New  York,  July  5, 1888. 
To  ike  koncrable  Committee  on  Finanoe  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

Qentlbmbk:  The  nndersifi^ned,  representlDg  the  American  manafacturers  of  sur- 
face-coated papers  and  card-hoard,  respecti'ully  represents: 

That  the  manufacture  of  surface-coated  papers  aud  cards  is  largely  carried  on  hj 
some  twenty-five  different  firms,  with  a  capital  of  several  millions  of  dollars  and  em- 
ploying ahout  two  thousand  hands.  The  ousiness  consists  in  taking  pfi^per  as  made 
by  the  paper-mills,  coating  its  surface  with  various  colors,  glazing,  decorating,  em- 
bossing or  printing  it,  as  needed,  for  the  purposes  of  paper-box  makers,  printers, 
etc.,  or  pasting  it  with  other  sheets  to  form  carcl-boards.  Tnis  business  being  largely 
a  product  of  the  past  twenty-five  years,  is  not  specifically  mentioned  iu  the  tariff  laws, 
and  the  goods  are  by  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  rated  in  the  act  of  March 
3,  1883,  section  2502,  under  schedule  M,  as  **  paper  not  otherwise  provided  fpr,^'  or  us 
'*  manufactures  of  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for." 

Under  this  classification  it  is  held  that  while  surface-coated  papers  shall  pay  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  if  those  papers  shall  by  an  additionakl  process,  involviug 
more  labor,  be  printed  or  cut  into  strips,  stamped,  pasted  into  card-board,  or  other- 
wise changed,  they  shall  pay  a  duty  of  but  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  discrimi- 
nation against  labor  certainly  could  not  have  been  intentionally  inserted  in  the  law, 
and  we  presume  results  from*  the  adoption  of  the  claasificatiou  of  the  older  tiirifi  lawH, 
the  same  phraseology  having  been  used  in  the  tarifi'  law  of  1861  and  previous  aclH, 
as  well  as  in  all  subsequent  acts,  though  in  the  mean  time  new  conditions  have  arisen 
and  new  industries  have  sprung  into  being.  During  the  war  and  until  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  the  competition  with  foreign  papers  was  but  little  felt,  and 
8obsec|uently  it  was  not  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  our  manu- 
factories. 

Since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  by  the  act  of  1883,  the  foreign  manufacturers  have 
purchased  here  sample  machines  and  reproduced  them  abroad,  so  that  now  our  coui- 
petition  is  almost  entirely  with  German  and  Belgian  surface-coated  papers,  made  on 
machines  similar  to  ours  and  produced  by  labor  which  receives  as  compensation  leHS 
than  one-third  the  amount  paid  here  for  the  same  work.  We  have  to  meet  this  com- 
petition not  only  as  against  this  great  disparity  in  wages,  but  using  raw  paper,  which 
18  iitotected  by  a  doty  of  25  per  cent,  and  colors  that  are  protected  in  many  cases  by  a 
duty  equal  to  60  and  80  per  cent,  of  their  values,  the  result  being  that  considerable 
importations  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  at  rates  that  we  can  not  meet,  and 
which  threaten  the  very  existence  of  our  business.  While  we  may  employ  our  cap- 
ital perhaps  in  other  more  productive  fields,  we  can  not  think  that  Congress  can  per- 
mit the  labor  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  papers  to  be  degraded  to  the  con- 
dition of  that  in  the  manufactories  abroad  whose  competition  wo  have  to  meet. 

The  three  elements  which  enter  into  our  manufacture  are : 

(1)  Paper  as  it  comes  from  the  paper-mills. 

(2)  Colors  and  dyes,  with  which  we  coat  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

(3;  The  labor  required  in  the  various  processes  of  coating,  polishing,  decorating, 
and  otherwise  preparing  the  goods  for  the  market. 

In  different  vaneties  of  our  goods,  the  proportion  of  each  item  varies  with  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  paper,  the  expense  of  the  different  colors,  and  with  the 
character  of  labor  required  in  the  varying  processes,  but  for  general  purposes  they 
may  be  considered  as  of  equal  importance  and  cost. 
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Paper  for  oar  use  ia  protected  by  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  The  domestic  paper  coi^ 
us  from  4i  to  8  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  quality  used. 

Prices  in  England  are  probably  no  lower,  but  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  where  tm 
competitors  manufacture,  the  papers  are  20  to  25  per  cent,  lower  on  some  gradra  tl 
least ;  though  the  quality  of  the  papers  there  differ  so  much  from  ours  that  a  diret^ 
comparison  is  not  easy. 

The  duty  on  our  dyes  and  colors  varies  with  each,  mnning  from  20  to  80  per  net 

The  cost  of  our  labor  here  is  easily  from  three  to  four  times  that  of  the  German  tad 
Belgian  factories  we  compete  with.     Several  of  our  emyloy^  who  previons  to  the 

S resent  year  worked  for  six  and  eight  years  at  the  same  work  in  the  Aschaifefibsr^ 
iunt  Papier  Fabrik  at  Aschaffenburg,  Germany,  assure  us  that  the  -wages  there  for 
ten  hours'  work  on  the  coating  machine  was  13.8  marks  per  week,  equiU  toahont  S3J0 
of  our  currency.  On  the  same  machine,  and  same  charactcsr  of  work,  oar  emplor^^ 
receive  |12  to  $16  per  week.  The  same  ratio  holds  out  through  the  other  departmeou 
of  our  factory.  Engineer  and  machinist,  whom  we  pay  $21  per  week,  receive  th«i«^' 
marks,  equal  to  $4.76.  Calendar  hands,  that  we  pay  |12  to  $16  per  week,  rec«iT« 
there  15  marks,  equal  to  $3.57.  A  trained  workman  sufficiently  expert  to  ran  a  nnip^ 
machine  receives  at  the  German  factories  10  marks  per  week,  eqaal  t-o  $^.3^  of  ear 
money.  In  the  Belgian  factories,  the  same  man  would  receive  but  9  francs  per  week, 
equal  to  about  $1.80.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  these  workmen  do  not  Mxt  m» 
our  workmen  do;  they  simply  subsist.  In  onr  factory  we  have  some  who  have  hte% 
with  us  twenty-five  or  thirty  yean  and  many  others  tor  half  that  time  ;  it  would  b? 
useless  to  ask  these  men  to  live  as  the  workmen  do  abroad ;  they  ha^e  heen  tmnei 
up  to  a  better  style  of  living. 

Without  actual  statistics  at  hand,  I  estimate  the  surface-coated  paper  and  card  in- 
dustries to  employ  about  twenty-five  hundred  employ^  directly  in  their  factories,  Wi 
say  nothing  of  several  hundred  more  who  are  indirectly  affected  as  jobbers  asd 
dealers  in  those  goods  through  the  country.  The  value  of  the  goods  produced  1  e^- 
mate  at  not  less  than  $4,500,000  per  annum.  This  industry,  which  has  increased  t« 
these  dimensions  from  very  small  beginnings  in  1860,  has  developed  it«  owti  markK, 
and  seeks  now  the  protection  necessary  to  hold  it.  Every  item  entering  into  the  cck 
of  our  plant,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  are  of  course  much  greater  here  than  abrvaC 
and  thiH  enhances  the  cost  of  our  goods. 

Ill  a  statistical  table  published  in  the  number  of  February  11  of  **  Bradstreef s.' 
which  is  received  as  the  best  authority  on  this  class  of  statistics  in  the  financial  qoir- 
ters  of  our  city,  it  is  shown  that  while  the  average  rate  percent,  of  duty  on  thefoul 
imports  in  Class  D  (manufactured  articles  ready  for  consumption)  has  been  iQcreawi 
slightly  in  the  years  1884  tolH87,  under  the  tariff  of  188:^,  over  the  years  Id-^  to  1-^ 
that  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  almost  alone  has  norne  the  very  serioos  redse- 
tion  of  over  one-third,  namely,  from  an  average  of  M\  per  cent,  in  the  years  18*:0-'?!5 
to  2lf  per  cent,  in  the  years li^H4-'87.  This  reduction  is  largely  due  to  the  anaccoont*- 
l»Ie  change  effected  in  the  tariff  of  1883  on  *•  manufactures  of  paper,''  which  wet*  re- 
duced from  35  to  15  per  cent,  duty,  then,  in  common  justice  to  our  own  as  well  a^  t« 
several  other  industries,  it  should  not  have  been  altered. 

Ah  wo  are  unable  to  conceive  any  reason  why  these  industries  should  have  beefi 
singled  out  for  attack,  or  of  any  other  industry  that  has  been  benefited  by  it,  we  b^ 
lieve  it  to  have  been  a  clerical  error,  though  a  very  serious  one  for  us.  It  is  to  eorrec; 
this  error,  at  least  on  our  own  manufactures,  that  we  have  petitioned  Con^res^  ht: 
we  also  desire  to  have  the  duty  on  our  goods  specifically  fixed  by  name,  that  tk^^ 
may  not  1)e  dependent  on  the  decisions  of  appraisers,  who  at  present  admit  soiije  as 
paper  at  25  per  cent.,  and  others  as  manufactures  of  paper  at  15  per  cent. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  Quarters  that  we  should  look  forrelief  toarednetka 
of  the  duty  on  our  raw  materials.  But  our  investigations  have  shown  as  that  the 
mills  which  produce  the  grades  of  |)ap«*  that  wo  use — the  grades  commonly  known  m 
newH  and  book  papers— can  not  suffer  any  further  reductions  without  aeriooaJv 
reducing  their  labor.  Our  colors  are  compounded  from  so  many  different  dyee^  that  a 
would  be  necessary  to  encroach  on  a  hundred  industries  to  effect  any  serioos  it- 
duct. on  in  that  quarter.  As  we  do  not  understand  this  to  be  the  policy  of  your  cu«i- 
mittee,  we  do  not  consider  it  further. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives  contains  a  claw 
reading  '*  Surface-coated  paper,  and  all  manufactures  of  which  snrface-ooated  papfr 
is  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  *nd  card-board*'  shall  p«> 
2.")  per  centum  ad  valorem.  This  is  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  in  that  it  propose* 
the  same  or  less  duty  on  our  finished  goods  than  is  proposed  on  the  raw  mat«rral  i^ 
use  ;  which  is  the  substance  of  our  complaint  against  the  present  tariff.  But  it  ab© 
leaves  in  force  a  very  objectionable  paragraph  in  the  present  tariff,  via :  Scbedsk 
M,  paragraph  ^02,  **  Paper,  manufactures  of,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  maK*^ 
rial,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  15  per  centum  ad  ralorviB.' 

This  paragraph  is  unjust  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  lithographic  and  other  piia»- 
ers  and  to  several  other  trades.     It  enables  unscrupulous  importers  to  introduce  goiA 
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of  similar  make  to  onra  under  other  namesi  each  as  leatherette,  feltine,  etc.,  daimiug 
tbem  as  **  manufaotnres  of  paper."  and  snbject  to  duty  of  but  15  per  cent.  It  en- 
ables the  importer  to  put  finished  lithographic  prints  here  at  15  per  cent,  while  the 
American  lithographer  mnst  pay  a  much  great^p  duty  on  his  raw  material. 

It  is  onr  judgment  that  two  clauses  of  the  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall  would  meet  the  approbation  of  all  the  inter- 
ests involved  in  thissubjept — manufacturers,  snbmanufactnrers,  and  consumers— and 
that  its  adoption  would  save  dispute  and  litigation,  as  well  as  undervaluation  under 
these  seotiona  We  ask  therefore,  as  a  matter  justice  to  our  trade,  that,  in  any  bill 
vonr  committee  may  propose,  in  the  schedule  relating  to  paper  and  its  product  there 
be  added  these  clauses : 

**  Manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  the  component  material  of  chief  valine 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

**Papen  known  commercially  as  surface-coated  papers  and  manufactures  thereof, 
card-boards,  albumenized  and  sensitized  papers,  lithographic  priuts.  from  either  stone 
or  zinc,  bound  or  unbound  (except  illustrations  in  printed  books),  and  all  articles 
produced  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  able  to  grant  us  the  relief  we  ask,  I  reihain, 
Reepeotfully, 

EniAN  Allen  Doty, 
(Doty  St  McFarlax,  70  Duane  street.  New  York.) 

Senator  Aldbich.  •  Have  yoa  auy thing  special  to  addt 
Mr.  DoTT.  There  is  one  point  I  woald  like  specially  to  call  attention 
to. 
Senator  Aldbioh.  Proceed  in  yoar  own  way. 
Mr.  DoTT.  In  the  present  tariff  law  there  is  this  provision : 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  material,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  15  per  centum  std  valorem. 

We  understand  that  the  Mills  bill,  as  introduced  in  the  House,  does 
not  modify  that  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  intend  to  revise  or  recommend  some  change 
of  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  DoTT.  That  is  so  completely  out  of  accord  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  tariff  that  it  works  great  injustice,  and  it  is  especially  so  now  in  re- 
gard to  onr  goods,  because  importations  are  made  the  same  as  ours,  but 
under  other  names. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  rate  have  you  to  suggest  for  <<  manufact- 
ures not  otherwise  provided  for!'' 

Mr.  Doty.  We  would  certainly  suggest  25  per  cent.  '  I  do  not  know 
of  auy  reason  why  it  should  not  be  more  than  the  other  things,  and  I 
suppose  25  per  cent,  would  not  interfere  with  the  other  trade.  The  pe- 
culiar wording  of  that  clause  permits  a  certain  amount  of  undervalua- 
tion. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  t 

Mr.  DoTT.  The  suggestions  on  that  point  are  embodied  in  that  pa- 
per which  I  have  read.  In  connection  with  paper  I  submit  a  book  of  sam- 
ples showing  the  grade  of  goods  made  and  the  stock  from  which  they 
are  made. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  Randall  bill 
satisfactory  to  you  f 

Mr.  Doty.  They  are  satisfactory  to  us.  I  appear  here  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Henry  H.  Collins,  representing  the  entire  trade  of  surface- 
coated  paper.    I  think  Mr.  Collins  has  something  to  say. 


PAPER. 

Friday,  July  6, 1888. 

STATEHEHT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  WHITIHO,  M.  C.  FROM  MASSACbU- 

SETTS. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  think  the  paper  manufactarers  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  everything  except  manufactures  of  paper.  They 
are  nob  oatisfied  with  that,  because  paper,  which  pays  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent.,  is  mannfactured,  and  then  they  import  it  and  pay  a  duty  of  25 
l^er  cent.;  and  the  people  who  manipulate  it  or  cut  this  paper  in  one 
way  or  another  bring  it  in  on  a  duty  of  15  per  cent. ;  and  on  that  point 
our  people  are  not  satisfied. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  have  heard  the  surface-coated-paper  people 
this  morning  as  to  the  reasons  upon  which  they  think  there  ought  to  be 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty.    They  ask  for  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitikg.  I  think  they  ought  to  have  30  or  35  per  cent.  That  is 
substantially  al}  I  have  to  say  now.  I  should  like  35,  but  I  think  30  is 
a  fair  figure. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  proposition  which  we 
have  embraced  in  a  skeleton  bill  before  us :  "  Books,  including  blank 
books  of  all  kinds,  pamphlets  or  engravings,  bound  or  unbound,  photo- 
graphs, etchings,  maps,  charts,  and  all  printed  matter  n\)t  specially 
ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem."  Would 
that  be  satisfactory  to  the  paper  people  t 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Then  we  have  a  provision  for  surface-coated  paper, 
^hich  we  have  made  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  this  suggested  bill. 
This  is  only  a  suggestion,  you  understand.  Then  follows  this :  '*  Paper- 
bangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards,  writing-paper,  drawing- 
paper,  filtering-paper,  letter-press  copying-paper,  and  all  other  paper 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem.'^ 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  putting  it  down  5  cents. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  next  provision  is :  "  Paper,  unsized,  or  sized, 
or  glued,  suitable  only  for  use  as  printing  paper,  15  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem." 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  next  provision  is :  "  Sheathing  paper,  10  per 
eeut.  ad  valorem.''  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  !  You  think 
the  rate  on  paper-hangings  and  letter-press  paper  and  writing-paper 
should  be  25  f 

Mr.  Whiting.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  That  is  what  it  is  now,  and 
that  is  a  pretty  small  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Are  these  descriptions  satisfactory  to  you  f 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  think  so.  Where  have  you  book  paper;  for  instance, 
snch  paper  as  they  use  in  the  publication  of  magazines  i 
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Senator  Albbioh.  That  woald  be  printing-paper,  would  it  not  t 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  are  two  dassificationa  under  the  present  law- 
book paper  20  per  cent,  and  newspaper  printing-paper  15  x>er  cent  I 
am  sorry  that  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  book  paper  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  think  the  book-paper  ought  to  be  pat  in  with 
writing-paper. 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  might  come  in  at  a  little  less  rate  of  duty,  because 
there  is  less  labor  connected  with  it.  Of  course  they  would  be  glad  to 
have  it  put  at  25  per  cent.;  but  it  is  now  25  per  cent.,  and  I  think  the 
paper  manufacturers  are  satisfied.  The  Mills  bill  proposes  to  redar^ 
printing-paper  for  newspapers  to  12  percent.,  and  they  have  reduced  the 
rate  on  writing-paper. 


WOOD  PULP. 

Friday,  July  6, 1888. 
STATEMEHT  OF  JOHH  C.  HEWTOK,  OF  HOLTOK^,  MASS. 

Senator  Albbich.  I  anderstand  yon  want  to  make  some  statemenUi 
to  the  committee  in  regard  to  wood  pnlp.  * 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  you  yourself  a  manufacturer  of  wood  pulpt 
Mr.  Newton.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  And  you  represent  tl^e  other  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes ;  we  represent  the  other  manufacturers  of  wood 
pulp. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Make  any  statement  you  desire. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  will  submit  this  condensed  statement  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Wood^ulp  fiber. 

Tariff  was  reduced  in  1883  from  20  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Price  of  wood-pnlp  fiber  in  1883  was.  ground  wood,  $50  per  ton,  at  10  per  ceot.,  $5 
per  ton  duty;  and  chemical  wood,  $100  per  ton,  atlO  per  cent.,  $10  per  ton  duty. 

Price  of  wood-pulp  fiber  in  1888  is,  ground  wood,  $33.34,  at  15  per  cent.  Duty  same 
as  paper,  15  per  cent.,  |5  per  ton ;  chemical  wood,  $66.67,  at  15  per  cent,  duty,  $10  per 
ton. 

Liabor  is  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost^  $5  and  $10  per  ton.  Gives  less  than  25  per  cent. 
protection  to  American,  labor,  while  the  wages  paid  in  this  industry  in  America  are 
more  than  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in  foreign  countries. 

We  propose  the  following :  Wood  fiber  for  paper  makers'  use,  ground-pulp  fiber,  $5 
per  ton ;  ohemical-pulp  fil^r,  $10  per  ton,  dry  weight. 

I  can  make  any  statement  desired  in  amplification  of  these  different 
points,  to  emphasize  what  is  stated  therein.  This  reduction  that  was 
made  in  ISSS^  cntting  this  duty  right  in  the  middle,  from  20  per  cent. 
down  to  10,  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  over  $2,000,000  *worth  of 
property. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  rates  that  you  suggest  on  wood  pulp  are  an 
increase  of  about  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Newton.  The  rate  we  propose  on  wood  pulp  yields  just  the  same 
protection  per  ton  that  10  per  cent,  duty  did  on  the  prices  existing  at 
the  time  of  that  reduction  in  1883.  The  price  of  ground  wood  pulp 
was  then  $33.33  per  ton. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  No  ;  it  was  $50  in  1883. 

Mr.  Nbwton.  Yes ;  excuse  me,  it  was  $50  a  ton  in  1883.  At  10  per 
cent,  that  yielded  $5  per  ton  for  protection. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  When  you  say  prices  what  do  you  mean ;  foreign 
prices  t 

Mr.  Newton.  No  ;  we  mean  the  current  prices  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  duty,  you  know,  is  assessed  on  the  foreign 
price. 
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Mr.  Newton.  Tes ;  I  have  got  it  right  here,  just  exactly  what  it  is. 
The  amonnt  prodaced  in  this  country  of  ground  wood  flberis  225,000 
tons,  and  of  chemical  wood  fiber,  112,500  tons ;  the  valae  of  the  groand 
wood  fiber  is  $5,625,000«  and  of  the  chemical  fiber  the  valae  is  $6,750,000. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  have  a  large  portion  of  the  market  yet. 

Mr.  Newton.  Bat  they  are  taking  it  away  from  us  fiEust. 

Senator  Audbioh.  Yoa  say  the  importations  prior  to  1887  were  very 
mach  less.  ' 

Mr.  Newton.  They  doable  every  year,  and  this  year  they  are  more 
than  doubling. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Tou  mean  since  when  t 

Mr.  Newton.  Since  the  coming  in  of  1888. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  the  newspaper  people  say  about  doub- 
ling the  duties  on  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  This  chemical  fiber  does  not  affect  the  newspapers  at  all. 

Mr.  Whiting.  This  sulphide  pulp  is  really  a  new  kind  of  pulp  that 
has  been  discovered  and  manufactured  for  the  first  time  within  a  few 
years,  and  that  is  the  pulp  that  has  iocreased  in  quantity.  There  is  not 
much  of  that  used  in  newspapers. 

Mr.  Newton.  Now  the  investment  in  this  article  by  itself  is  over 
85,500,000  in  France. 

Senator  Hisgock.  Which  kind  do  you  say  It  is  they  are  importing 
now! 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  the  chemical  fiber. 

Senator  HisoocK.  And  practically  the  chemical  product  was  unknown 
when  the  tariff  of  1883  was  passed? 

Mr.  Newton.  There  was  none  brought  in  here  in  1883  when  that  bill 
was  passed.  At  that  time  we  were  exporting  chemical  pulp  to  some  ex- 
tent, sending  it  to  France,  although  at  a  loss.  The  thing  has  turned 
completely  around. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Now  your  present  tariff  makes  no  discrimination 
between  the*  two  f 

Mr.  Newton.  No  ;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  returns  of  the  cus- 
tom-house that  they  are  sliding  this  chemical  paper  right  in  there  on  a 
£nx>and-wood  valuation. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  How  would  it  do  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two  classes,  and  leave  one  at  10  per  cent.,  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  The  trouble  with  any  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  under- 
valuation. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Suppose  you  put  a  specific  duty  on  chemical  pulp 
fiber,  and  leave  the  other  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Newton.  The  trouble  would  be  about  that  that  they  might  say 
that  the  chemical  fiber  was  the  ground  wood  fiber,  and  bring  it  in  just 
the  same  as  they  are  doing  now. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Is  it  not  easy  of  detection  t 

Jtf r.  Newton.  Yes,  it  is  if  you  can  get  there  and  see  it ;  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  investigation. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  There  is  no  reason  for  any  investigation  now,  be- 
cause they  are  both  classified  together. 

Mr.  Newton.  There  is  a  reason,  because  they  undervalue  it  now. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  understand.  But  suppose  we  leave  the  ordinary 
wood  fiber  precisely  as  it  is  now  and  put  a  specific  duty  in  chemical 
wood  fiber  t 

Mr.  Newton.  That  would  be  a  very  great  relief  to  this  industry. 

Senator  Hisgogk,  Of  course  we  can  defend  a  duty  on  a  new  industry 
a  great  deal  better  than  we  can  increase  the  duty  on  an  old  industry. 
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Mr.  Newton.  We  propose  for  paper  makers'  use,  gronnd  pulp  fitolO 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  aiKl  chemical  palp  fiber  $10  per  ton  dry  wdgtit 
On  $10  a  ton  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  difficulty  to  defoid  it « 
its  merits. 

Senator  HlsooOK.  How  mnch  does  it  cost  yon  to  make  this  pnlpl 

Mr.  Newton.  According  to  the  location  of  the  plant,  running  frm 
$60  to  $70  per  ton  absolute  cost  in  this  coantry. 

Senator  UiscocK.  Fifteen  per  cent,  would  be  $9  a  ton  on  $60. 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes ;  that  is  reckoning  no  return  on  the  investmcot 
when  I  say  $60  to  $70  a  ton. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  is  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  selling  for  $75  a  ton. 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  foreign  article  is  selling  for  $75  a  ton  f 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  must  be  very  much  undervalued  to  eome  in  at 
1  cent  a  poand. 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  comes  in  in  all  sorts  of  shapes;  some  bleached  and 
some  unbleached.  It  gives  a  great  chance  for  undervalaation  if  tker 
choose  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Newton.  Some  of  it  is  selling  for  $100  a  ton.  The  best  quality 
made  in  Khode  Island  is  selling  for  a  little  over  $100  a  ton.  Mr.  Wait- 
ing is  selling  for  that  now. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Suppose  you  say  bleached  so  much  and  unbleadied 
so  much. 

Mr.  Newton.  That  would  meet  a  point  that  might  be  well  to  put  is, 
because  there  is  a  difference  of  $20  a  ton  between  bleached  and  un- 
bleached all  the  time — $20  to  $25  a  ton  in  the  absolute  cost  of  doing  it 
and  in  the  shrinkage  and  loss. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  could  you  stand  on  the  unbleached,  if 
bleached  was  put  at  $10  a  ton. 

Mr.  Newton.  Unbleached  would  stand  $7.50  a  ton. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Is  there  any  other  distinction  except  that  of  bleaebed 
and  unbleached  t 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  is  soda  pulp  and  sulphide  pulp. 

Senator  Hiscock.  This  description  will  cover  any  other  form. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  think  so. 

Senator  HiscOCK.  Suppose  we  should  make  it  $7  and  $9 1 

Mr.  Whiting.  Ten  dollars  is  small  enough  on  the  bleached. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Ten  dollars  on  that  and  $7  on  the  unbleached! 

Mr.  Newton.  It  should  be  $7.50.  The  only  other  suggestion  I  have 
to  make  is  to  put  a  specific  duty  on  ground  wood  pulp. 


Friday,  July  6, 1.88& 
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8TATEMEVT  OF  KAHLOH  J.  WOODBUTF,  OF  NEW  TOBK 

Oq  page  20  strike  out  lines  275  and  276,  leaving  the  tariff  on  wood 
serews  as  in  tbe  present  law ;  or  if  some  change  is  required,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  reduction  in  duty  on  screws.  Provided  the  duty  remains  on 
screw  rods  in  coils  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  as  in  the  present  law, 
the  tbllowing  changes  can  be  made  on  wood  screws: 

Screws,  commonly  called  wood  screws,  2  inches  and  over  in  length,  5  cents  per 
pound  ;- 1  inch  and  less  than  2  inches  in  length,  7  cent«  per  ponnd;  over  one-half  and 
leas  than  1  inch  in  length,  10  cents  per  poand ;  one-half  and  less  in  length  14  cents 
per  pound. 

The  change  in  specific  rates,  as  above  stated,  will  reduce  the  duties 
on  screws  6  per  cent,  on  the  average  from  the  present  rates. 

WntS  AND  ITS  PEODUOT. 

Insert  on  page  20,  line  281,  following  the  word  ^^  ad  valorem,"  <^  ex- 
cept on  screws  commonly  called  wood  screws.'' 
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WINDOW  GLASS. 

Saturday,  JvXy  7, 188a. 

Mr.  James  Oampbell,  president  of  the  Window-Glass  Organization  of 
tbe  United  States,  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and  introduced 
the  following  named  gentlemen,  who  were  delegates  from  the  places 
named :  Simeon  F.  Putney,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. ;  Paul  Griner,  Canastota, 
N.  Y. ;  Oharles  Ireland,  Canastota,  N.  Y. ;  P.  Victor  Maire,  Canastota, 
N.  Y. ;  William  Youmans,  Canastota,  N.  Y. ;  Jesse  D.  Perkins,  Ithica, 
K  Y. ;  Henry  Synar,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Daniel  Winters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
L.  L.  Conaway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Hudson  Swearer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
Arthur  Falkner,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  William  H,  Slicker,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
representing  Pittsburgh  and  the  West ;  William  A.  Wallace,  MillriUe, 
N.  J. ;  Joseph  Riggins,  Millville, N.  J. ;  Charles  Wiltrie, Millvillei  N.  J.; 
William  Leach,  Malaga,  N.  J. ;  Emil  Goutere,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. ;  Al- 
phonso  Getsinger,  Bridgeton;  N.  J. 


8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  JAKES  CAMPBELL 


Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  you  gentlemen  interested  in  anything  bol 
window-glass? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Nothing  else  but  window-glass.  The  delegati<ni 
here  represents  the  window-glass  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Cylinder  window-glass,  unpolished,  is  a  manufacture  natural  to  the 
United  States,  because  all  materials  required  exist  in  widely  extended 
territory.  The  manufacture  is  largely  developed,  and  the  capacity  of 
furnaces  now  existing  is  greater  than  the  total  consumption  of  both 
American  and  imported  glass.  These  furnaces  are  distributed  throogk 
fifteen  States,  as  follows: 


Masaaohusetts 1 

New  York 17 

New  Jersey ^ 25 

Penniiylyania 44 

Delaware 2 

Maryland 9 

West  Virginia 2 

Ohio 28 


Indiana 11 

Illinois d 

Michigan 1 

Wisconsin . ..  I 

Missouri J 

Kansas 1 

Wyoming  Territory .......  1 


Total,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  furnaces  in  fifteen  8tat^  and 
Territories. 

From  eight  to  nine  thousand  skilled  workmen  employed. 

In  the  manufacture  of  window-glass  there  is  no  ma<diineiy  used 
whatever.  It  is  all  done  by  hand.  There  is  no  patent  and  no  im* 
provement. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  true  both  of  this  country  and  of  Belgian 
and  other  competing  countries. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Window-glass  is  made  the  same  the  world  over; 
there  is  no  patented  machinery  anywhere  to  produce  more  glast.  It  is 
all  done  by  hand. 
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I  herewith  sabmit  to  yon  astatement  in  relation  to  the  tariff  on  window- 
glass,  and  reasons  why  it  shonld  not  be  reduced  as  proposed  by  the 
Mills  bilL  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

First.  The  present  tariff  schedule  on  common  window-glass  adopted 
in  1842.  At  that  time  24  by  30  inches  in  common  window-glass  was  as 
large  as  was  made  anywhere  in  the  worlds  while  at  the  present  time 
there  is  common  window-glass  made  as  large  as  50  by  76  inches,  and 
the  schedale  that  woold  apply  to  common  window-glass  forty-six  years 
ago  will  not  answer  as  a  criterion  in  determining  as  to  what  is  a  jnst 
and  fair  measure  at  the  present  time,  the  sorronndings  of  the  case  are 
so  much  changed  in  the  period  of  forty-six  years. 

Second.  There  waa  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  window-glass  in  1883, 
and  since  the  reduction  the  importation  of  window-glass  has  increased 
very  materially  thereby  increasing  the  revenue  in  the  Treasury  from 
this  source  $1,250,000  greater  than  for  the  same  period  before  that  date. 

Third.  The  workingmen  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry  have  had 
to  work  for  less  wages  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
in  1883,  and  from  the  large  increase  in  the  imported  article  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  same.  Even  at  the  present  time,  with  the  present  duty, 
one-fourth  of  the  glass  consumed  in  this  country  is  imported  from 
Europe.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  with  a  decrease  in  the  duty 
these  imports  would  increase,  and  also  as  a  natural  result  the  imported 
article  would  displace  that  made  at  home,  and  must  of  necessity  cause 
the  workmen  to  lay  idle  or  suffer  a  further  reduction  in  order  to  meet 
the  competition  from  the  imx>orted  article. 

Fourth.  The  wages  in  Europe  in  this  industry  are  exceedingly  low. 
Two  years  ago,  while  passing  through  Belgium  on  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  Window-Glass  Workers'  Organization,  I  saw 
women  wheeling  in  coal,  carrying  in  glass  in  the  sheet.  Their  wages 
ranged  from  $2  to  $3  per  week,  while  here  in  America  this  class  of 
-work  is  i)erformed  by  men  .whose  wages  range  from  $9  to  $12  per  week, 
and  about  the  same  ratio  of  difference  prevails  in  all  the  skilled 
branches  of  the  industry  between  the  prices  paid  in  Europe  and 
America.  1  feel,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  with  a  reduction  of  35  per 
cent.,  as  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill,  the  difference  will  have  to  be  met 
by  a  large  reduction  in  the  matter  of  wages  by  the  workmen  in  the 
window-glass  industry  of  this  country. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  imported  merchan- 
dise for  the  years  of  1886  and  1887,  you  will  And  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  importation  of  window-glass  for  the  year  1887 :  Glass  of  the 
dimensions  of  10  by  15  inches  amounted  to  14,1*17,875  pounds,  valued  at 
$319,798.94 ;  value  per  unit  quantity,  .023;  ad  valorem  rate,  60.71.  The 
price  of  the  glass  of  the  10  by  15  inches  ranges  from  $9.50  up  to  $14.50 
per  box.  The  amount  imported  in  the  class  that  runs  from  24  by  30 
inches  up  to  50  by  76  was  17,608,435  pounds,  valued  at  $466,603.55, 
value  per  unit  of  quantity,  .026 ;  ad  valorem  rate,  108J. 

The  price  of  the  glass  in  the  24  by  30  inches  up  to  50  by  76  ranges 
from  $15  up  to  $76  and  upwards  per  box.  The  value  of  unit  of  quan- 
tity in  the  10  by  15  inches  is  2.3  cents,  and  the  price  does  not  go 
above  $14.50.  The  24  by  30  inches  up  to  50  by  76  is  valued  at  2.6  cents, 
which  only  makes  a  difference  of  three-tenths  cents  per  value,  while 
the  price  runs  from  $15  to  upwards  of  $76  above.  There  is  imported 
of  the  class  of  24  by  30  inches  up  to  50  by  76,  3,490,560  i>ounds  more 
than  there  was  of  the  10  by  15  inch  grade,  and  is  only  valued  at  $146,804.61 
more  than  the  cheaper  glass.  For  what  reason  it  is.  done,  no  one  can 
dispute  it  is  undervaluation  in  order  to  make  the  ad  valorem  duty 
higher. 
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If  the  Mills  bill  ahoold  become  a  law,  with  the  low  wagea  in  Europe, 
the  cheapoess  of  ocean  freights  between  Europe  and  America,  with  a 
35  per  cent.  reductioD  in  the  tariff  duties,  there  will  be  no  other  alteamA- 
tive  for  the  American  workmen  but  to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages  or 
surreoder  the  market  to  the  goods  imported  from  abroad. 

As  before  stated,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  window-glass  consuiDed 
in  this  country  is  imported,  and  from  the  above  statement  of  facts  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  the  tariff  should  be  increased  in  order  to  better 
foster  and  protect  home  industry. 

These  focts  that  I  have  stated  I  feel  can  not  be  successftilly  contro- 
verted, and  I  submit  them  to  you  for  your  careful  consideration. 

The  duty  on  window-glass  being  specific,  of  course  they  pay  thedotj, 
but  by  undervaluing  the  goods  it  makes  the  ad  valorem  rate  ran  ap 
much  higher,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  done  for  the  purx>o66  of  fiorther- 
ing  the  interests  of  these  people  over,  there : 


DiBMOlkMIS. 


24  by  80 
20  by  30 
16by24 
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«  Page  40, 1884. 
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Prcpowd  tariff  an  qflinder  and  common  windovhglau^  uf^UthML 


Not  exoeediDR  10  by  15  inches  square U 

10  by  15  to  16  by  24  inches  square U 

16  by  25  to  20  by  30  inches  square 2| 

20  by  30  to  24  by  36  inches  square 3| 

24  by  36  to  30  by  50  inches  square h 

30  by  50to  40  by  60  inches  square..'. ^ 

All  above  40  by  60  inches  square 5J 

Price-lUt  of  window-glass  adopted  hy  the  National  Window-Glass  Asso^aOonofiks  Umki 
States,  Washington,  I)»  C,  January  18,  188».    Ground  glaee  a  spookUig. 
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FrU^Uit  of  windouhglm8$,  ete. — Contiiiiied. 


Price  pfBT  box  of  SO  feet. 

Price  per  single  Ug^t, 

5 

•a 

Single. 

Double. 

1 

Single. 

Doable. 

^.1 
0 

Size*. 

j§ 

Aju 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A- 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

e 
1 

0x8 

$10.50 
10.50 
10.50 

19.00 
9.00 
9.00 

$8.60 
8.50 
a50 

$0.07 
.10 
.12 

$0.06 
.08 
.10 

$0.06 
.08 
.10 

1 

1 

7x  ». 
8  xlO. 

^^ 

1 

$13.00 

'$1*2.66* 

$11*66 

Oofii* 

$6.' 14* 

$6.' is' 

12. 

10.50 

9.00 

8.50 

13.00 

12.60 

11.00 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.18 

.17 

.15 

13. 

10.50 

900 

aso 

13.00 

12.50 

11.00 

.16 

.14 

.13 

.19 

.19 

.16 

14. 

10.50 

9.00 

a60 

moo 

12.60 

itoo 

.17 

.15 

.14 

.21 

.20 

.18 

15. 

10.50 

6.00 

a5o 

13.00 

12.50 

It  00 

.18 

.15 

.15 

.22 

.21 

.19 

16. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.60 

It  00 

.19 

.17 

.16 

.24 

.23 

.20 

18. 

1L60 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.60 

.23 

.22 

.21 

.32 

.30 

.27 

20- 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

10.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.86 

.34 

.30 

»xll 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12  50 

It  00 

.15 

.13 

.12 

.18 

.18 

.16 

12. 

10.50 

9.00 

a5o 

13.00 

12.60 

It  00 

.16 

.14 

.13 

.20 

.19 

.17 

13. 

10.50 

9.00 

asu 

13.00 

12.50 

It  00 

.17 

.15 

.14 

.21 

.21 

.18 

U. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.60 

It  00 

.19 

.16 

.16 

.28 

.22 

.20 

15. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.60 

It  00 

.20 

.17 

.17 

.25 

.24 

.21 

16. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.60 

11.00 

.21 

.18 

.17 

.26 

.25 

.22 

18. 

It  50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

laeo 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.36 

.84 

.30 

20. 

,    11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.29 

.27 

.36 

.40 

.88 

.34 

22. 

^    11.50 

10.75 

10  25 

laoo 

16.00 

13.50 

.32 

.30 

.29 

•45 

.42 

.88 

10x12. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.50 

11.00 

.18 

.16 

.16 

.22 

.21 

.10 

13. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.60 

Itoo 

.20 

.17 

.16 

.25 

.23 

.20 

14. 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.  (0 

12.50 

11.00 

.21 

.18 

.17 

•s 

.25 

.22 

15 

10.50 

9.00 

aso 

13.00 

12.50 

Itoo 

.22 

.19 

.18 

.28 

.27 

.23 

16. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.26 

.24 

.28 

.36 

.34 

.30 

18. 

1L50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.29 

.27 

.26 

.40 

.38 

.84 

19. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

.30 

.28 

.27 

.42 

.89 

,36 

20. 

1L50 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.32 

.30 

.29 

.45 

.42 

.38 

22. 

11.  uO 

10.76 

10.25 

moo 

15.00 

13.50 

.35 

.33 

.32 

.48 

.46 

.41 

24. 

ILBO 

10.75 

10.25 

10.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.89 

.36 

.36 

.64 

.50 

.46 

26. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.42 

.39 

.37 

.68 

.54 

.49 

28. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.45 

.42 

.40 

.62 

.58 

.62 

10x30. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

10.00 

15.00 

laso 

.48 

.45 

.43 

.67 

.63 

.57 

32. 

15.60 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

laoo 

.68 

.61 

.67 

.90 

.85 

.79 

34. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

laoo 

.74 

.67 

.62 

.98 

.03 

.86 

36. 

15.50 

14  00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

laoo 

.78 

.70 

.65 

t03 

.98 

.90 

88 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.60 

laoo 

.82 

.74 

.69 

t08 

t03 

95 

40. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.ro 

19.50 

laoo 

.87 

.78 

.73 

tu 

too 

too 

42. 

16.50 

15.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

ia76 

.98 

.89 

.80 

1.30 

t23 

1.11 

44 

22.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
13.00 

20.75 
23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
12..'>0 

ia75 

2t00 

21.00 

2t00 

Itoo 

t38 
t67 
t67 
t70 
.24 

t30 
t44 
1.M 
t65 
.23 

tl8 
t32 
t40 

tso 

.20 

46. 

48 

50. 

'.'26' 

'.17* 

*'.'io* 

11  X  12. 

io.'w 

"*9.'00* 

"'aso' 

14. 

1L50 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

.25 

.23 

.22 

.35 

.32 

.29 

15 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

16  00 

15.00 

13.50 

.27 

.25 

.24 

.87 

.85 

.31 

16. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

i:<.60 

.29 

.27 

.25 

.40 

.37 

.33 

18. 

11.60 

ia75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

laso 

.32 

.30 

.28 

.44 

.41 

.37 

19. 

ILflO 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.34 

.32 

.30 

.48 

.45 

.40 

20. 

11.50 

10.76 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

.35 

.33 

.32 

.49 

.46 

.41 

22. 

11.50 

10.75 

*  10.25 

laoo 

l&OO 

laso 

.39 

.36 

.35 

.64 

.60 

.45 

24 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

10.00 

15.00 

13.60 

.43 

.40 

.38 

.60 

.  66 

.50 

20. 

1L50 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.46 

.43 

.41 

.64 

.60 

.54 

28 

11.60 

10.75 

10. 25 

laoo 

16.00 

13.60 

.50 

.47 

.45 

.70 

.66 

.69 

30. 

15. 5U 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

19.50 

laoo 

.71 

.64 

.60 

.04 

.89 

.82 

32. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

laoo 

.78 

.70 

.65 

1.03 

.08 

.90 

91 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

laoo 

.82 

.74 

.60 

too 

t03 

.95 

36. 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

19.60 

laoo 

.87 

.78 

.73 

tl4 

too 

too 

38. 

1.^50 

14.00 

13.00 

20.50 

19.50 

laoo 

.02 

.83 

.77 

t21 

tl5 

too 

40. 

16.50 

15.00 

13.50 

22.00 

20.75 

ia76 

t04 

.94 

.85 

t88 

t30 

1.18 

42. 

1&60 

15.00 

13.00 

22.00 

20.75 

ia75 

1.04 

.94 

.86 

t38 

L30 

tl8 

44. 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
1X00 

23.00 
23.00 
23.00 
25.00 
12.60 

2t00 
2t00 
2toO 
22.50 
11.00 

t67 
t79 
t79 
2.00 
.26 

t54 

ta5 

1.65 

1.03 

.26 

t40 
t50 

tso 

1.74 
.22 

46. 

• 

48. 

...... 

50. 

12x12. 

16.50 

■"9.06 

"s-so' 

**.*2i' 

'.'is' 

*'."i7* 

13 

11.50 

10.75 

10. 25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

.25 

.24 

.23 

.35 

.33 

.30 

• 

14. 

11.50 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13. 50 

.27 

.25 

.24 

.38 

.35 

.32 

15. 

1L60 

10.76 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

.29 

.37 

.26 

.40 

.38 

.34 

16. 

1L50 

10.75 

10.25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.50 

.81 

.29 

.27 

.43 

.40 

.86 

18. 

1L60 

10.76 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

laso 

.34 

.32 

.81 

.48 

.45 

.40 

19. 

1L60 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

13.50 

.36 

.84 

.82 

.50 

.47 

.42 

ao. 

11.50 

10.73 

10.25 

16.00 

15.00 

1.X50 

.39 

.36 

.36 

.54 

.50 

.45 

23. 

It  50 

10. 75 

10.25 

16  00 

15.00 

13.60 

.43 

.40 

.38 

.60 

.56 

.50 

34. 

1L80 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

15. 00 

13.50 

.46 

.43 

.41 

.64 

.60 

.64 

S: 

It  60 

10.75 

10.25 

16.00 

16.00 

13.60 

.50 

.47 

.45 

.70 

.66 

.69 

It  50 

10.75 

ia25 

laoo 

15.00 

13.60 

.63 

.49 

.47 

.73 

.69 

.62 

M. 

l&OO 

14.00 

13.00 

20.60 

19.60 

laoo 

.78 

.70 

.66 

1.03 

.08 

.90 
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FriM-Utt  of  wtrtdow-glo**,  «lc.-<^ontiDiiML 


PrinpoboiofWfM 

Prion  p« 

■tn^Ucbt 

1 

t 

81.(U. 

Doable. 

Doable. 

aa. 

A. 

B. 

A  A. 

A. 

li 

23!  00 

2*:  00 

28.00 
28.00 
2«.00 

15  00 
loiso 

10.  so 

20.  7S 

23!  00 
25,00 

yoo 

100 

0.60 

0.60 

II 

23!  00 

K.00 

25.00 
29.00 

28!  00 

liioo 

16.00 

is!  60 

2.1!  00 

23.00 

2t:oo 

B. 

t. 

A. 

B. 

"'1 

«. 

tlB.U 
1S.M 
16.  U 

10.  SO 

•Its 

1*.0U 

11 00 
mo* 

1S.M 

•K 

18.00 
13.60 

ia.50 

2o!6o 

22.00 
2S.00 

.  2a!oo 

2«0« 

80.00 

ItLUO 
18.00 

iflioo 

2u:6o 

2o!m) 

20.50 
20.50 

2^:00 

2i00 
28.00 

20.00 

10.00 

10, 00 

18.00 
18.00 
IKOU 

20.' 60 

is 

2.1!  00 

25.00 
2.5.00 
30.00 

ao.» 

28.00 

ia!oo 

18.00 

lu.ou 

21,00 
22:^ 

22.60 

4p 

is!  GO 

IS.  75 

2L00 
21.00 
22  60 

22.60 
13.60 

13.60 

13.60 

1,1!  50 
1^.00 

laoo 

lAl-0 
21.00 

Is 

32.60 
22.60 

II 

l3*W 
18!o0 

leioo 

18.00 
21.00 

2i!oa 

22.50 

fO.S2 

ilio 

10.7* 
LOO 

•0.00 

'.TJ 
.82 

11.08 
1.U 

L20 
1.47 

1.T9 

i.n 
2:17 

2.73 

:48 
:ft4 

L03 

l!2« 
L*T 
lioB 
3!  OS 

"i 

:« 

.83 

xoe 

2.28 

1*0 
3.00 

3:34 
o!73 

oso 

1. 08 

KSO 

K47 
1.70 

a.  28 

2S 

zta 

'1:S 

i.S3 
LS» 
1.4B 

1^77 

2.V9 
&» 

2!«0 

1.1.1 

l.Zl 

i.m 

1.4> 

1.77 

aoi 
a.  38 

'.U 

.68 
M 

:oo 

.S3 

"lo 
2.28 

s."ko 

.13 

1.08  I       1: 
l"lS  1       IV 

I'.tO-       M 

1.83          1; 

i,>^;     a 

"?'     \'i 

"1 
""i 

M 
M 

11.M 

15.  60 
16,.^ 

16.  W 

SS 

17. 7B 

10.75 

II 

15.00 

ie.2fr 

10. 2S 
10.25 

10.2.1 

lolas 

10.25 

.32 

;»7 

'.SI 

'.t» 
.43 

!70 
'.33 

i!uo 

:4i 

'.fa 

'.ta 
!bo 

'.» 

'.so 

.•6 

.M 

t| 

r*     E 

*1« 
22 

1 

M 

ML 

38 
W 

a.  to 

fLM 

asv 

J.7S 

a.7S 

0.7S 

0,71 

too 
loo 

0.25 
ftSS 

10. 2S 
10. 2t 

IftSS 

ia.'oo 

13.00 
13.60 

'.40 

:s3 

■.92 
li«2 

.90 

!38 

lisfl 

1.38 

.40 

:47 

'.fa 

1.23 

I43 

i.s 

l-Ti 
I.U 

2,3* 

r 

c 

X 
U 

u 

31 

31 

11 

11 

? 
It. 

K 

on 
00 

00 

.■J) 

00 

M 

"o'm 

II 

o:s8 
0.8J 

oio? 

L48 

0^30 
0.40 
0.15 
0.40 
0.61 

o:«s 

1-M 

o!35 
0.38 

oIbs 

si 

r3s 

22 

38 

38 

M 

g 

111.60 
ILM 

is!  50 

n'.-ib 
isiw 

10.75 
o:76 

oils 

4.00 
4.00 
4.M 

5.00 
D.2S 

02S 

a!  00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.M 
3.60 

*:7s 

.47      l>,4»           B 

.SO    a.4i.       » 

0.  50  :  0.  GO           5 

0.03    0.S:       r< 
0.6B    o.ffi        ts 

0.T3     •,«           % 
1.03      IlM           » 

il  ^ii  i 

i.M    i^«sl     a 

l.«0       l.tlj          D 

a.so|A»|     n 

X 

taeifp  statements. 

Pri«e-lUt  of  mn4«w-alau,  dc— Continaed. 


SiDRh. 

A^ 

i- 

wxia 

-,,  „ 

113  W) 

1*0  so 

10  ar 

fn.M 

i^'f. 

2g.oo 

M.00 

su!iw 

M.0O 
so.  DO 

isiov 

2§.00 

IS.00 

M.O0 

so.  00 

so.  00 

22.50 

2.S9 

V't 

250 

3.18 

B.18 

B.81 

8.61 

'1 

M. 

as.2s 

2S.25 
VS.2S 

25.  as 

25. 2S 

II 
IE 

S.TS 

8,60 
4.00 
4.00 

4!  00 
5,00 
D.0O 

S- 

M. 

32.5» 

laisu 

0.53 

o.'« 

0.iT 

0,73 

B,n 

'.fa 

« 

7.50 

IS-iS 

M.00 

25.00 
■ii.OO 

?J.60 

-!'.* 

3.  25 

2  78 

2.82 

80,00 
31'.  00 
30.00 

3o!oo 

2a  00 

28.00 
28  00 

K.2S 
25.21 

25. 2S 
25- 2S 

4.M 

4;2e 

5.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4,ff7 

8,01 

«2 

ill 

so.  00 

so,  00 
so.  00 

31,00 

2J.O0 
27.00 

2s!oo 

1Il17 
B.1J 
«.50 

5,00 

6.00 

4.60 

«.60 
6.00 



o,n 

0,7I> 

IT.M 

IS.]i 

M.O0 

Ltll 

TABIFP  STATEMENTS. 
Prk»-litt  o/irimjow-ylon,  etc. — ContiDned 


Pdmpaboiot 

GO  feet 

Prinpndn^Uslit. 

1              Sl>^ 

n«bt«. 

Singl*.    '                  Dodtde. 

jU. 

A. 

B. 

-    -If 

«A» 

1 

^S 

11 

l,T»:S,4« 

1,M  ;  3,(1, 

1.87      *.S1  ,        ( 

m! 

M 

so!  00 

28!  00 

TO 

Bo'cS 

28  00 
28,00 

25,  ;>; 

25, 2i 

a. 

V8.O0 

25. 'IS 

5.48 

80!08 

zaoo 

M 

LOO 
LOO 
LdO 

tat 

8l!08 

K.SO 

«:m 

^!oo 
'.8.00 

n. 

£« 

G.M 

n. 

as!  08 

12X21. 

ta.io 

813.08 

io!su 

is!  08 

1                                  L30 '  Til 

4.  DO 

13.00 

aoiw 

IS,  50 

4.00 

13.00 

is!  00 

88. 

S.M 

soiw 

ibIm 

18.08 

Le8 

M 

8.50 

8.00 

M.75 

3S. 

0.M 

8.00 

Hz'.Oa 

U- 

vs.  00 

3J.00 

31.00 

3fl 

8.28 

14:78 

25.00 

23,00 

21.00 

I!m 

14.Tfi 

23  OU 

21.00 

le 

2^'.  58 

IK         ' 

s.oo 

v.:-A 

20.08 

0.0Q 

28.08 

25!  DO 

22!  58 

M 

8.00 

20.08 

22,50 

1.58 

AC 

so 

8.08 

T.&O 

18,  M 

2800 

25.00 

LIS 

a,e 

'■'.'.'.'.". 

28  00 

2e!oi) 

2,l!75 

II 

1  ti!  i 

w 

u 

so!  00 

28,80 
28,00 

2.-..  25 

az 

M 

3i!<,o 

M.Z 

11 

!!2olia' 

asxas 

siiio 

81.00 

30.00 
80.00 

74 

38.00 

20.  Sn 

i  w 

M 

15.60 

1  .00 

SO.  r^o 

18. 8« 

28. 

mso 

22.00 

20- 75 

IS.  Oil 

13. -W 

IL'.00 

82 

ia2,-i 

21.00 

10.2.'. 

ZiOu 

2p:o« 

ID.  -.IS 

14. 7S 

■2,1.08 

3fl 

17.80 

22!  50 

2G.0O 

2S,00 

1S.M 

25.00 

IB- 80 

17.00 

28.00 

22!  58 

2iv,oo 

W 

,.!''.^, 

kiio 

17.00 

2J.0O 

28,50 

2175 

« 

Is:  ; 

28,  "0 

28.08 
2S,00 

■5!25 

5.«j       1 

M 

00 

28!  80 

21^5 

0! 

30.00 

27.  M 
27,00 
27.08 
28.00 

!ii« 

7,M         ■ 

82.  M 

80!  00 

31.00 

68 

TO 

31.00 

28  80 

72 

3150 
83,50 

30.08 
S8.00 

:»8 

i!i»      ' 

38.  «l 
30,00 

!» 

"  e,'»' 

as.iio 

axw. 

2S.U0 

2J.1W 

21.80 

14. 7S 

6.M 

2!!no 

'm 

H 

7.75 

is]     - 

88, 

8.80 

28.80 

22!  60 

'.» 

88. 

8.88 

T,60 

1&28 

28.00 

35.08 

22.50 

li\ 

TARIFF   STATEMENTS. 
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Frice-JUt  of  wHdovhglass^  etc, — ContiBUed. 


Price  per  box  of  50  feet. 

Price  per  single  light. 

4! 

h 

|l 

Sfses. 

Single. 

Doable. 

Single. 

Doable. 

A  A, 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

S 

26X40 

$10.00 

$17.50 

$1C.25 

r26.00 

$26.00 

$22.50  $2.72  $2.60  $2.18  $a72  #3.68  $3.22 

7 

42 

L9.00 

17.00 

15.25 

2&00 

26.00 

22.50 

2.72 

a60 

a  18 

a72 

a68 

a22 

7 

44 

10.00 

17.60 

15.25 

26.00 

25  00 

22.60     ai7 

a93 

a65 

4.34 

4.17 

a  76 

6 

46. 

21.00 

19.50 

17.00 

28.00 

2a  50 

23.75     a  60 

a26 

a84 

4.67 

4.42 

a  96 

6 

48. 

2L00 

19.50 

17.00 

28.00 

26.50 

23.76 

a60 

a26 

a84 

4.67 

4.42 

a  96 

6 

50. 

2a  00 

28.00 

80.00 

30.00 

30.00 

81.00 

81.00 

31.00 

32.50 

32.50- 

3a  00 

36.00 

3G.00 

4&00 

25.00 

2a  50 
26.50 
2a  00 
28.00 
2j*.00 
30.00 
80  00 
30.00 
81.00 
31.00 
33.50 
83.50 
8a  50 
4a  50 
23.00 

2a  76 
2a  76 
26.26 
25.25 
2a  26 
27.00 
27.00 

4.67 
6.60 
6.00 
a  00 

aoo 
a2o 

7.75 
7.76 

a  19 
a  13 
aoo 
aoo 
aoo 

U-50 
2.78 

4.42 
a  30 

aoo 
aoo 
a  60 
aoo 

7.50 
7.60 
7.75 
7.76 
a88 
a  38 

a  38 

ia88 

a66 

a  96 

4  76 

a  05 
ao5 
a  05 
a  40 
a  76 
a  76 

7.00 
7.00 
7.60 
7.50 
7.50 

laoo 
a84 

6 

52. 

6 

64. 

6 

56. 

6 

6& 

6 

60. 

6 

62. 

4 

64. 

27.00 
28.00 

4 

66 

... 

4 

68. 

2a  00 

30.00 
30.00 

8a  00 

40.00 
21.00 

4 

70. 

4 

72. 

4 

74 

• 

4 

76. 

4 

2HX28. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

1.98 

1.81 

1.64 

9 

30. 

17.75 

16.25 

14.75 

25.00 

2a  00 

21.00 

1.98 

1.81 

1.64 

a78 

a56 

a34 

9 

32 

17.75 

10. 25 

14.75 

25.00 

23.00 

21.00 

2.22 

2.04 

1.85 

a  13 

a  88 

a63 

8 

34 

19.00 

17.50 

16.25 

26.00 

25. 00 

22.60 

a  88 

2.19 

L91 

a  26 

a  13 

a82 

8 

36. 

19.00 

17.50 

15.26 

20.00 

25.  CO 

22.50 

a72 

a60 

2.18 

a72 

a58 

a  22 

7 

88. 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

26.00 

25.00 

22.60 

2.72 

a  50 

2.18 

a  72 

a  68 

a22 

7 

40 

19  00 

17.60 

15.26 

26.00 

25.00 

22.60 

2.72 

a5o 

a  18 

a  72 

a  68 

a  22 

7 

42. 

19.00 

17.50 

15.26 

20.00 

36.00 

22.50 

a  17 

a92 

a  66 

4.34 

4.17 

a75 

6 

44. 

2L00 

19.  £0 

17.00 

2&00 

26  50 

23.75 

a  60 

a  25 

a84 

4.67 

442 

a96 

6 

46. 

21,00 

19.50 

17.00 

2a  00 

2a  50 

2a  76 

a60 

a26 

a84 

4.67 

4.42 

a96 

6 

48. 

31.00 

19.50 

.17.00 

2a  00 

26  50 

2a  75 

4.20 

a  90 

a40 

a60 

aso 

476 

6 

.•iO. 

2a  00 
2a  00 

80.00 
30.00 
31.00 
81.00 
31  00 
82.50 
32.50 
8a  00 

8a  00 

86.00 
46  00 
4&00 
25.00 

26.50 
2tK50 
28.00 
2a  00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
81.00 
8L00 
83.60 
8a  50 
83.50 
43.50 
43.50 
23.00 

23.76 
23.75 
25.25 
25.26 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
2a  00 
28.00 
80.00 

saoo 
3a  00 

40.00 

4a  00 

21.00 

6.60 
6.60 

aoo 

6.00 

7.75 
7.75 
7.75 

a  13 
a  13 
aoo 

0.00 

9.00 

15.34 

16.34 

a  13 

a30 
a  30 
a  GO 
a  60 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.75 
7.76 

a  38 
a  38 

8.38 
14. 50 
14.60 

2.88 

4  76 

4  75 

a  05 
a  06 
a  75 

6.75 

a  75 

7.00 
7.00 
7.60 
7.50 
7.60 
ia34 

ia34 
a63 

5 

52 

5 

54. 

...... 

6 

56. 

5 

58 

4 

60. 

4 

62. 

4 

64 

4 

66. 

4 

68. 

4 

70. 

4 

72. 

4 

74. 

8 

76 

3 

30X30 

17.75 

16  25 

14.75 

2.22 

2.04 

1.85 

8 

33. 

19.00 

17.50 

15.25 

2a  00 

25.00 

22.50 

a  72 

2.60 

2.18 

a72 

a  58 

a  22 

7 

34 

19L00 

17.50 

15.25 

2a  00 

25.00 

22.60 

a  72 

a60 

2.18 

a  72 

a  68 

a  22 

7 

36 

19.00 

17.50 

15i25 

2a  00 

2.'>.00 

22.60 

2.72 

2.50 

a  18 

a72 

3.58 

a  22 

7 

88. 

19.00 

17.50 

16.25 

20.00 

25.00 

22.50 

2.72 

2.50 

2.18 

a  72 

a  58 

a  22 

7 

40. 

19. 0() 

17.50 

15.25 

2a  00 

25.00 

22.60 

a  17 

2.92 

2.55 

4.34 

417 

a  75 

6 

42 

21.00 

19.50 

17.00 

2a  00 

2a  50 

fe  J.  76 

a  60 

a  25 

2.84 

4.67 

4  42 

a  96 

6 

44. 

2LtO 

19.50 

17.00 

28.00 

26.50 

2a  75 

a  60 

a25 

2.84 

4.67 

442 

8.96 

6 

46. 

21.00 

19.50 

17.00 

2a  00 

20.50 

23.75 

4.20 

a  90 

a  40 

6.60 

a  80 

475 

6 

48 

21.00 

19.60 

17.00 

2a  CO 

ia50 

2a  75 

4.20 

a  90 

a  40 

aeo 

a  30 

4  75 

6 

60. 

2L0O 

19.50 

17.00 

2a  00 

26.50 

2a  75 

4.20 

a  90 

a  40 

6.60 

aso 

476 

6 

62 

30.00 
80.00 
81.00 
8L00 
81.00 
32.60 
32.60 

28.00 
28.00 
30.00 
80.00 
80.00 
8L00 
81.00 

25.26 
25.25 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
2a  00 

2a  00 

aoo 

7.50 
7.76 
7.75 
7.76 

a  18 
ai8 

aoo 

7.00 
7.50 
7.60 
7.50 
7.76 
7.76 

a  06 
6.32 
a  76 
a  76 

a  75 

7.00 
7.00 

5 

64. 

4 

56. 

4 

68. 

i 

'     60 

63. 

4 

64. 

4 
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Ftio&4i8i  of  window-gltus,  fte.—Continaed. 


SIseii. 


MX68 
68 
70 
72. 
74. 
76. 

82X32. 
34. 
36. 
38. 
40. 
42. 
44. 
46. 
48. 
50 
52. 
54 
56. 
58 
60. 
62. 
64. 
66 
68. 
70. 
72. 
74. 
76. 

t4X34. 
86. 
88. 
40 
42. 
44 
40. 
48. 
50 
52 
54. 
56 
58. 
60. 
62. 
64. 
66. 
68. 
70 
72. 
74 
76 

86X36. 
88. 
40. 
42. 
44 
40. 
48. 
60. 
62. 
54 
56 
68 
60 
62 
64. 
66 

96X08 
70 
72 
74 
76 

t8X38 
40 


Prio«  per  box  of 
fifty  f(Mt— doa- 
ble. 


Price  per  siaglo 
light--<lonble. 


$36. 00  $33. 
36.00 
86.00 
46.00 
46.  (K) 
66.00 
26.00 
20.00 
26.  CO 
26.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28. 00 
28.00 
SO.Oi 
30.00 
81.00 
31.00 
8L00 
32.50 
32.  50 
80.00 
30.00 
86. 00 
46.00 
46.00 
56.00 
56.00 
26.00 
20.00 
2i=».00 
2H.0O 
28.00 
28  00 
28.00 
30. 00 
80.00 
81.00 
81.00 

31.  00 
32.60 
82.  50 
30. 00 
86.00 
80.00 
46.00 
46. 00 
5a  00 

6a  00 

56.00 
2-*.  00 
2^.  00 
28.00 
28.00 
28. 00 
30.00 

80.  <K) 
81.00 
31.00 

81.  Oc 

32.  50 
32.  r.o 
36.  CO 
36.  00 
36.  00 
48.00 

ft6.oo;$4;{ 

.'iO.  00 
56.  00 
.56.  00 ;  53. 
60.  00 

28  00 ; 


A. 


33. 
33. 
43. 
43. 
53. 
25. 
2o. 
25. 
25. 
26. 

2a 

26. 
26. 
26. 
28. 
28. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
31. 
81. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
43. 
43. 
63. 
5.^ 
25. 
25. 
2a 

2a 
2a 
2a 
2a 

28. 
28. 
30. 

3a 
8a 

31. 
31. 
33. 
3,1. 
33. 
43. 
41. 
53. 
63. 
63. 

2a 

26. 

2a 

20. 
2(J. 
2H. 
2H. 
30. 
30. 

sa 

31. 

31. 
33. 
33. 
3  5. 
43 


50 

50 

f.O 

fO 

51 

50 

0< 

00 

0(' 

00 

.% 

f.0| 

50 

50 

50 

00 

00 

00 

ou 

Oi» 

oil 

00 

50 

50 

00 

50 

50 

50 

50 

00 

00 

60 

50 

50 

60 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0' 

60 

50 

50 

5< 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

.no 

50 
50 
00 
00 
00 


B. 


$30. 
30. 
30. 
40. 

4a 

50. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
22. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
23. 
25. 
25. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
28. 

2a 

30, 
30. 
30. 

4a 

40. 

60. 

50. 

22. 

22. 

23. 

23. 

23. 

23. 

23. 

25. 

25. 

27. 

27. 

27. 

28. 

28. 

30 

30. 

30. 

4a 
4a 
5a 

50. 

50. 

23. 

23. 

23. 

:!3. 

23. 

2.".. 

25. 

"27. 
00  27. 
00  27. 


Aa. 


00  $9.00  $8. 

<o    a 


A. 


00 
00 

00 

50 
50 

50 
50 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
25 
25 
00 
00 
00 
00 


12. 
15. 
15. 
18. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

a 

7. 
7. 
7. 

7. 
8. 
001  8. 


00 
00 

50 
5)> 
50 
.511 


28. 
28. 
3f». 
30. 
30. 
4  a 


00 
00 
00 
»I0 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
25 
25 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

ou 

00 
0<i 
00 
00 
00 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
*_'5 
25 
0" 
00 
(0 
00 
CO 
(0 
00 
00 
00 


9. 
12. 
12. 
15. 
15 
18. 
18. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

a 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

8. 

8. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
16. 
15. 
18 

la 
la 

4. 
6. 
6. 
5. 
5 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
7. 
8. 

la 

12. 
12. 
12. 
15. 


(•0 

00 
34 
34 

T2 
72 
34 
34 
07 
67 
(50 
€0 
GO 
00 
50 
75 
75 
75 
13 
13 
00 
00 
0(t 
34 
34 
67 
67 
34 
84 
67 
07 

m 

60 
60 
00 

50 


7: 

75 
13 
13 
00 
00 
CO 
34 
34 
07 
07 
07 
07 
00 
CO 
00 
CO 
50 
5U 
75 
75 
75 
13 
K4 
(>0 
00 
CO 
34 


a 
11. 

14. 
14. 
17. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

8. 
11. 
11. 
14u 
14. 
17. 
17. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

5, 

5. 

7. 


75  7. 


7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 
11. 
11. 
IL 
14. 
14. 
17. 
17. 
17. 

4. 

5. 

5. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 
7. 

la 
II. 
11. 
11. 

14. 


5o$iaoo$i.-.. 

50|  50 

50  50. 

50  5a 

50|  ca 

50)  23 
2a  001  20.  5oi  23 


5} 

63. 


63. 

20. 


CO 
on 
00 
00 
75 


IS 

la 

22. 
5. 
5. 


31  $14. 
07 1  17. 
07  17. 


(.7 
00 
CO 
CO 


17. 
21. 

5. 

5. 


38 

38 

1 

50 

60 

81 

5h 

58 

17 

17 

42 

42 

30 

30 

30 

60 

00 

60 

50 

60 

75 

75 

381 

17 

1 

50 

50 

84 

84 

17 

17 

42 

42 

80 

30 

30 

GO 

00 

50 

50 

50 

75 

76 

17 

17 

17 

50 

50 

84 

81 

84 

42 

60 

30 

:!0 

30 
00 

00 
50 
50 
i'.O 
75 
34 
17 
17 
17 
50 
50 
84 
84 
84 
17 
30 
30 


B. 


$7.60 
7,60 

laoo 

13.34 
18.84 
ia67 
3.22 
8.22 
8.75 
3.75 
8.06 
3.06 
4.75 
4.76 
4.75 
5.05 
&32 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
7.00 
7.00 
7.50 

laoo 
laoo 

1J.34 
13.34 
ia67 
ia67 
8.75 
8.76 
8.06 
8.06 
4.76 
4.75 
4.75 
6.05 
6.32 
6.75 
a  75 
6.76 
7.00 
7.00 

laoo 
laoo 
laoo 

13.34 
13.34 

iao7 
ia67 

16  071 
3.90 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
a  32 
6.32 
a  75 
a  75 
6.  75 
7.00 
a  34 

laco 
laoo 
laoo 

13.34 

$13.31 

10.07 

lao? 

10  (57 

20. 00 

4.75 

4  75 


^ 


5-M 

» 

o 
55 


4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
7 
7 
6 
0 
6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4U 
4 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 

8^ 

^1 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 
5 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3i 
3 

3| 
5 

5, 


Sizes. 


36X«2 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
66 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 

40X40 
42 
44 
46 
48 
60 
62 
54 
50 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 

42X42 
44 
46 
48 
50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
74 
76 

44X44 
46 
48 
60 
52 
64 
56 
58 
60 
62 
61 
60 
68 
70 
72 
74 
70 

46X46 
48 


Price  per  box  of 
fifty  feet—doa- 
bl^ 


Aa. 


B. 


$28. 00  $26. 50  $23. 75 


30.00 
3a  00 
31.00 
31.00 
31.  CO 
82.50 
32.50 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
46.00 
4a  00 

5a  00 
5a  00 
5a  00 

66.00 

6a  00 
2aoo{ 

30.00 
80.00 
31.00 
31.00 
8L00 
82.50 
32.60 

3a  00 
saoo 

36.  CK) 

4a  00 
4a  00 
saoo 
5a  00 

5a  00 

66.00 

6a  00 
7a  00 

83.  (0 
84.10 
84.10 
84.10 
85.75 
85.76 
80.60 
80. 6a 
30.60 
50.60 
50.00 
61.60 
61.  CO 
61.  to 
72.60 
72.60 
8^G0 
83.60 
34.10 
34.10 
85.76 
35.75 
80.60 
39.60 
30. 6<; 
5a  60 
50.60 
61.00 
61. GO 
61.60 
72.  GO 
72.60 
83.60 
83.  to 

8:t.6o 

35.75 
35.76] 


28. 
28. 
M. 
30. 

sa 

31. 
31. 
83. 
33. 

3a 

43. 
43. 
53. 
63. 
53. 
63. 
63. 

2a 

2a 

28. 
30. 

3a 
3a 

81. 
81. 
33. 
33. 
83. 
43. 
43. 
53. 
53. 
53. 
63. 
63. 
73. 
80. 
33. 
33. 
8,3. 
34. 
34. 
30. 
36. 

^a 

47. 
47. 
58. 

5a 
5a 

60. 

69. 

80. 

80. 

33 

33. 

.14. 

34. 

36. 

:i6. 

36. 
47. 
47. 

6a 

5a 

5a 

60. 
CO. 

80. 

8a 

80. 

34. 
34. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
56 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
5it 
00 
00 
OU 
00 
00 
00 
Oo 
50 
60 
60 
50 
50 
60 
50 
60 
50 
50 
SO 
80 
Oil 
00 
00 
10 
10 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 

a*^ 

85 
85 
86 
85 
85 
00 
00 
10 
10 
85 
^5 
85 
85 
86 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 

ai 

85 
85 
10 
10 


I 


Price  per  aiBgie 
li^ht— doable.    U 


Aa. 


25.25 
25.25 
27.00 
27.00 
27  OC 
2a  00 

2a  00 

30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 
40.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
23.75 
25.25 
25.25 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 

2a  00 
2a  00 

3a  09 

8a  00 
3a  00 

40.00 
40.00 
50.00 
50.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60  00 
70.00 
27.78 
29.70 
29.70 
29. 70 
30.80 

saeo; 

83.001 
33.00 
33.00 
41.00 
44.00 

65.  to: 

6.5. 00 
55. 

6a 

Ofl  00 

77  00^ 

77.00' 

29. 70 

20.70 

30.80 

8U.80 

33.  OC 

34.00, 

33.00; 

44.  C0| 

44  00 

55.00| 

65  oo' 

55. 00 

66.00 

60.00 

77.00 

77.00 

77.  (to 

8a80| 

20.80 


OOi 

on 

00^ 


A. 


$5.60 
7.50 
7.60 
7.75i 
7.  75 
7.75 
a  13 

iu.mI 

12.  oo' 

12. 00, 

12.00 

16.34 

IS.  34 

ia67 

18.67 

laGi 

22.00 

22.00 

5.601 

7..^ 

7..'>0 

7.7.^ 

7.75 

7.75 

ia84 


7^ 


7.00 
7 

7..'* 
7.60 
7.50 
7.75 
10.34 
11.17' 
11.17 
11-17 
14.5t> 
14.50 
17.84 
17.84 
17.81 
21.17 
2L17 

7.00 
7.01- 
7-54J 
7.50 
7.50 

ias4^ 


:0|  1 


10.84;  ia34 

11-17; 

iLi: 

il.  17 

14.  50^ 
17.84 
17.81 
It.  84 
2L17 
21.17 
24. -•iO 
7.70 
&25 
8.26 
8.25 
11-37 
11.37 
12.29 
12.20 
12.29 
15.9e>; 
15.06j 
19. 6-i 
19. 62| 
19lC» 
23.  »i 
23.» 

saw. 
a  25 
a  25 

11.37 
11.87 
12.29 
12.29 
12.29 
15.06 
15.06. 
19. 62 
19.  C£ 
19.62 
23.29 
2\2ff 
2a  95 
26.9^ 

11.37| 

n.37 


12.  C 

12.00 

12.00 

15.34 

15.34 

ia67 

ia67 
ia67j 

22  00 
22.©«' 
25.34 

a  25 
ar>3 
a&8 
aos 

1L82 
11.92 
13.20 
13.20] 
13L20 
16.t?7 

iaa7 

2a  64 
20.54 
20.54 
24.20 
24.20 
27.87 
27.87 
a  5,3 
a53 
11.92 
1L92, 
13.20 
ia20 
13.20 
16.  S7 
ia87 
20.64 
20.64] 
20.54 
24.201 
24.20 
27.  b7i 
27. 87. 
27. 87' 
11.02 
11. «2 


CTT. 
C75 

a75 

TOi 

0.34; 

laoii 

10.  •• 
10.«l; 
13.3* 

IX  34' 

16.67 
16.  €7 
16.67 
30.00 

sao» 

4.7i 
6.1* 
&2S 

6L75 
€.75 
6.7' 

9  34 
10.66 
10  Qot 

laoit 

13.14. 
13.3i{ 

16.  €71 

]a67 

16.  C 

2a  oe 

20.0-- 
23.  S4; 

7-41 

7.4r, 

7.4i 

10.  r 

10.17 
ll.M 
1L<« 

II  m 
14  ri 

14 

i& 
i& 
la 

ta 

23l«7 

25.67 

7.431 
7.43 

lot;) 

11. 1 

11.  •» 
i4.tr 

14  C 

la^^^ 

ia34 
ias4 

2166', 

15.67: 

2i.rt 
11.  f( 
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Priee-lidt  of  window-glaaSf  etc, — Continued. 


Price  per  box  of 
fifty  feet— dou- 
ble. 

Price  per  single 
light— doable. 

s 

• 

1 

1 

Price  per  box  of 
fifty  feet— doa- 
ble. 

Price  per  siogle 
Ught-doable. 

i 

Sisae. 

- 

1 

• 

o 

3 

Sizes. 

«3  S 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

Aa. 

A. 

B. 

$14.67 

6 

46X60 

$3fi.60 

$36.85 

$33.00'$13.20 

$12.20 

$11.00 

48X54 

$50.60 

$47.85 
47.55 

$44.00$ia87 

$1&95 

3 

52 

89.60 

80.85  33.00 

13.20 

12.29 

11.00 

8 

66 

50.60 

44.00   16.87 

15.95 

14.67 

3 

64 

89.60 

36.85   33.00 

13.20 

12.29 

11.00 

3 

58 

61.  CO 

5a  85 

55.  OOi  20. 54 

19.62 

ia84 

3 

56 

60.60 

47.85,  44.00 

16.87 

15.95 

14.67 

8 

60 

61.60 

5a  85 

55.00,  20.54 

19.62 

ia84 

8 

58 

50.60 

47  85  44.00 

16.87 

15.05 

14.67 

8 

62 

61.60 

5t^.85 

5:..00'  20.54 

19.62 

ia84 

8 

60 

61.00 

5a  85  56.00 

\  20. 64 

19.62 

J  8. 34 

3 

64 

72.  CO 

69.85 

66.00;  24. 2C 

23.29 

22.00 

8 

62 

61.60 

6K85  55.00 

20.54 

19.62 

ia34 

3 

66 

72.00 

69.85 

6a  00,  24.20 

23.29 

22.00 

3 

64 

G1.60 

58.a'>   55.00 

20.54 

19.62 

ia34 

3 

50X60 

89.60 

3a  85 

33.00   13.20 

12.29 

ILOO 

3 

66 

72.60 

00.85,  6'J.OO  24.20 

23  29 

22.  00 

3 

52 

50.60 

47.85 

44.00,  10.87 

ia95 

14.67 

8 

68 

72.60 

C9.i'5  66.00  24.20 

23. 29 

22.00 

3 

54 

50  ro;  47.  f  5 

44.00   laST 

13.96 

14.67 

8 

70 

83.4)0 

80.8ct  77.0O|  17.87 

26. 95 

2\G7 

3 

56 

61.1.0 

58.85 

55.00,  20.54 

19.62 

ia84 

3 

72 

a'LGO 

W).85,  77.00,  27.87 

26.95 

25. 67 

3 

58 

61.60 

saa-i 

56.00   20.64 

19.62 

ia34 

3 

48X48 

89.60'  36.8V  3:i.00 

13.20 

12.29 

11.00 

3 

60 

61.60 

5a85 

66.00   20.64 

19.62 

ia84 

3 

60 

30. 60;  36.85  83.00 

13.20 

12.291  11.00 

8 

62 

72.60 

09. 8^ 

66.00,  24.20 

23.29 

22.0^ 

8 

52 

80.60   36.85   83.00   13.20 

12.29 

11.00 

3 

• 

FHce  list  per  box,  French  window,  piotare,  coach,  oar,  and  photograph  glass, 

[Prices  current  per  box  oif  50  feet] 


Single. 

Doable. 

Prices  per  50  feet 

• 

Prices  per  60  fbet. 

Sixes. 

1st. 

2d. 

8d. 

4th. 

1st 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

PHC. 

HFC. 

FC. 

JP. 

FHC. 
D. 

HFC. 
D. 

FC. 
D. 

JF. 
D. 

»    6x  8tol0xl6 

$11.50 
13.00 
17.00 
19.00 
20.00 
21.60 
23.50 
25.00 
26.00 
27.50 
3L00 

$10.50 
12.25 

laoo 

17.00 
ia50 
20.00 
22.00 
23.00 
24.00 
2a  00 
28.00 

$10.00 
11.50 
14.50 
16.00 
ia25 

ia60 

19.00 
20.00 
22.00 
23.50 
2a  00 

$9.50 
10.75 
13.25 

$14.00 
17.00 
22.00 
24.00 
2a  00 
27.50 
3a  00 
81.60 
83.00 
8&00 

saoo 

$ia60 

laoo 

20.50 
22.00 
24.00 

saoo 
2a  00 

29.00 
30.60 
84.00 

3a  00 

$13.00 

ia26 

19.00 
20.00 
21.76 
22.50 
24.60 
2a  00 

2a  00 

31.00 
34.00 

$12.25 
14.50 

40  11x14  to  16x24 

50  18x22  to 20x30 

54  16x36to  24x30 

60  20x28  to  24x36 

TO  20x86  to 26x44 

80  26x46 to 30x50 

S4  80x52 to 30x54 

90  80x56 to 84x66 

94  84x66  to 34x60 

100  36x60  to 40x60 

8is«e  sbove— #15  i>eT  box  extra  for  every  5  Inches.  , 

An  additional  10  per  cent  wiM  be  charged  for  aU  glass  more  than  40  inches  wide.    AM  sizea  aboro 
62  inches  in  length,  and  not  making  more  than  81  united  inches,  win  be  charged  io  the  84  united  Jnnhcio 
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Price  lUt  per  box  for  American  window-glase. 


United  inohet. 


14  to  29 

25  to  39 

40  to  48 

4»to64 

54  to  60 

62  to  70.. 

72  to  80 

82  to  84 

86  to  00 

02  to  04 

06  to  100 


BiiM. 


C  6x8  ) 
25<     to     } 

(10x15) 

CllxU) 
39<     to     > 

(15x24) 

i  16x24) 
to     } 
20x28) 
(15x34) 
54<     to     > 
f24x30) 

520x28) 
to     S 
24x36) 

(26x44) 

(30x50) 
(30x52) 

84<  to  > 
(80x54) 
(30x50) 

90<  to  > 
(34x56) 
(84x58) 

04^  to  > 
f34x60) 
(86x60) 

00<  to  > 
(40x60) 


Single. 


Price  per  50  feet. 


AA. 


70 


80 


$8.76 
9.25 
10.75 
12.26 
13.00 
14.60 
15.00 
16.00 
17.25 
18.25 
20.75 


A. 


$8.00 


&50 


0.75 


10.76 


^L50 


14.50 


15.50 


17.25 


18.75 


B. 


$7.50 


aoo 


8.75 


9.00 


9.75 


13.25       10.76 
14. 00       U.  25 


12.00 


13.50 


16.00 


17.25 


0. 


I>oiilile. 


Price  per  50  feeL 


AA. 
D. 


$7.00 


7.25 


7.75 


&50 


9.00 


9.50 


$13.25 


14.50 


17.26 


19.75 


21.00 


23.25 


10.50      24.00 


11.50 


25.75 


27.75 


29.25 


88.25 


A. 
D. 


D. 


$12.25 
13.25 
16.75 
17.26 
18.60 
2L2& 
22.50 
23.^ 
26.00 
27.75 
30.30 


$11.25 


14.00 

14.50 

15. 7S 

17.25 

l&OO 

1&25 

2L75 

24.00 

27.75 


a 


$m.» 


12.50        ILtt 


Sixee  abore— $10  per  box  extr*  for  every  5  inches. 

An  addition*!  10  per  cent,  will  be  charged  for  all  glaea  more  than  40  inches  wide.    All 
52  inches  in  length  and  not  making  moire  than  81  united  inobea  will  be  charged  in  the  84  ooited 
htneket. 
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Pri4se  lUi  per  light 


[Single  tUok.] 


10  X 


Sises. 


«x  8 

7x  0 
8x10 
12 
0x11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
18 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
90 

24 

ao 

28 
80 
32 
34 
86 
40 
12 
13 
14 
35 
16 
17 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 
14 
16 


11 


12x 


13X 


Iftt. 

2d. 

3d. 

SbM. 

iBt. 

FHC 

$0.09 

HFC 

FC. 

10.07 

FHC 

00.08 

18  X  16. 

$0.37 

.JO 

.00 

.08 

17. 

.40 

.18 

.12 

.11 

18 

.42 

.10 

.14 

.13 

20. 

.47 

.16 

.15 

.14 

22. 

.62 

.Ifi 

.16 

.15 

24. 

.57 

.19 

.17 

.16 

26 

.62 

.21 

.19 

.18 

28. 

.85 

.22 

.20 

.19 

30 

.90 

.23 

.21 

.20 

32. 

LOO 

.20 

.28 

.26 

84 

L06 

.20 

.18 

.17 

14  X  15. 

.39 

.21 

.20 

.19 

16. 

.41 

.23 

.21 

.20 

17. 

.42 

.24 

.22 

.21 

18*. 

.45 

.20 

.28 

.26 

20. 

.50 

.31 

.29 

.27 

22. 

.55 

.33 

.31 

.29 

24. 

.50 

.87 

.34 

.32' 

26 

.65 

.40 

.38 

.8.-.1 

28 

.90 

.44 

.41 

.39 

30 

LOO 

.47 

.44 

.42 

82. 

L06 

.50 

.48 

.45 

34. 

L13 

.55 

.51 

.48j 

86. 

L21 

.74 

.70 

.63 

88. 

L36 

.81 

.77 

.6D' 

40. 

L4G 

.85 

.80 

.73 

44. 

L67 

.95 

.89 

,.81 

46. 

L82 

.21 

.20 

•.19 

48. 

L06 

.23 

.21 

.20, 

•  52. 

2.15 

.28 

.26 

.25' 

15  X  16. 

.44 

.80 

.28 

.26 

18. 

.49 

.32 

.30 

.28 

20. 

.55 

.34 

.32 

.80, 

22. 

.50 

.35 

.33 

.3l| 

24. 

.6*» 

.40 

.87 

.35, 

26. 

.90 

.44 

.41 

.30 

28. 

LOO 

.49 

.46 

.43 

30. 

L06 

.52 

.49 

.46 

32. 

L13 

.81 

.29 

.27| 

34. 

L2ll 

.33 

.31 

.20 

38. 

L4G| 

.35 

.33 

.311 

40. 

L67i 

.37 

.35 

.33 

44. 

L82i 

.39 

.36 

.84 

50 

2.15 

44 

.41 

.39, 

16  X  18. 

.52 

.49 

.46 

.43 

20. 

.57 

,62 

.49 

.46, 

22. 

.62 

.57 

.U 

.50j 

24. 

.69, 

.59 

.56 

.63; 

26. 

LOol 

.85 

.80 

.73' 

28 

L06 

.90 

.85 

.77 

30. 

L13 

.95 

.89 

.81 

82. 

L21 

LOO 

.04 

.86 

34. 

LSI 

1.06 

LOO 

.91 

36. 

L46! 

1.27 

1.14 

Leo 

38. 

L58, 

.33 

.31 

.29 

42 

L82 

.85 

.83 

.81 

44. 

2.00 

2d. 
HFC 


la  36  $0^33 


,37 

.40 

44 


49     .40 


.54 
.69 
,80 
85 
94 
.00 


:6     .34 

891    .36 
.38 


1, 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 


L 
L 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 


40 

42 

48 

51 

56 

62 

85 

94 

00 

07 

15 

22 

31 

55 

69 

82 

00 

41 

46 

51 

66 

62 

85 

94 

CO 

07 

15 

31 

65 

69| 

00 

49 

54 

591 

65 

94 

00 

07 

15 

23 

81 

42 

60 


8d. 
FC. 


.35 
.38 
.42 


.50 
.55 
.73 
.77 
.86 
.01 


L 
1. 
L 
1. 
1. 
1. 
L 
L85IL63 


.40 
.45 
.48 
.53 
.58 
.77 
.86 
.91 
.07 
L04 
L07 

Lie 

L38 

L48 

L50 

LC5| 

.39, 

.43' 

.48j 

.53, 

.58 

.77, 

.86 

.91 

.97 

L04' 

L16 

L36 

L48 

L65 

.46 

.50 

.55 

.61 

.86 

.91 

.97 

L04 

L12 

L16 

L85 

L48 


Sizes. 


18  X 


16x46. 

52. 

60. 

64. 

20 

22. 
'  24. 

26 

28. 

30. 

32 

84 

36 

38 

42. 

46. 

62. 

60. 
20x22. 

24. 

26. 

28. 

30. 

34. 

88. 

40. 

42. 

48. 

50. 

62. 

54. 
.   60 

64. 

24 

26. 

28. 

30 

32. 

34. 

38 

42. 

48. 

60. 

52. 

58. 

62. 

26. 

28. 

80. 

82. 

86 

40. 

46. 

52. 

54. 

60. 

66. 


22x 


24x 


iBt.    2d. 
FHC  HFC 


$2L15$2.00 


8d. 
FC. 


2.39 
3.13 
3.67 
.65 
.95 
LOO 
LOO 
L21 
L21 
L31 
L58 
1.73 
L82 
2.00 
2.3ft 
2.60 
8.67 
L06 
L18 
L21 
LSI 
L42 
L73 
2.00 
2.23 
2.89 
2.69 
3.07 
8.36 
3.57 
4.17 
4.17 
L21 
LSI 
L42 
L73 
LOO 
2L00 
2.23 
SL60 
3.07 
3.36 
8.93 
4.1: 
5.00 
L42 
L73 
LOO 
2.00 
2.23 
2.69 
8.07 
8.92 
4.17 
5.00 
5l20 


2.23 
2.88 
8.29 
.62 
.89 
.94 
LOO 
L15 
1.15 
L23 
L42 
L55 
L69 
L85 
2.23 
2.50 
3.20 
LOO 
L07 
L15 
L23 
L34 
L56 
L85 
2.06 
2.23 
2.50 
286 
3.14 
8.20 
8.84 
8.84 
L15{ 
L23 
L34 
L55 
L70 
L85 
2.06 
2.50 
2.86 
3.14 
8.67 
8.84 
4.60 
L34 
L55 
L70 
L85 
2.06 
2.U0 
2.86 
a  67 
8.84 
4.60 
4.80 


$L65 
L84 
2.50 
2.86 
.58 
.81 
.86 
.91 
L04 
L04 
L12 
L25 
L87 
L48 
L63 
L84 
2.07 
2.86 
.91 
.97 
L04 
L12 
L21 
L37 
L63 
L81 
L84 
2.07 
286 
2.72 
2.86 
Z.U 
3.84 
L04 
L12 
L21 
L87 
L50 
L63 
L81 
2.07 
2.86 
2.72 
8.17 
8.84 
4.00 
L21 
L37 
L50 
L63 
L81 
2.07 
2.86 
8.17 
8.84 
4.00 
4.40 


Sisee. 


let 
LFHC 


26x28. 

82. 

84. 

36 

42. 

44. 

50. 

52. 

51. 

60 
28x80. 

32. 

34. 

40. 

42. 

46 

62. 

66 

62. 
80x32. 

88. 

40. 

44. 

51'. 

52. 

54. 

60. 
82x34. 

88. 

42. 

.  4« 
60. 

52. 

58. 

36. 

40. 

46. 

48 

50. 

66 

60. 
86x36. 

44. 

48. 

54. 

56. 

58 
88x42. 

46. 

52. 

54. 

66. 
40x45. 

50. 

54. 


84x 


$2.00$L85 


2.23 

2.50 

2.69 

8.07 

8.69 

a92 

4.70 

6.00 

5.20 

2.23 

2.60 

2.  €9 

8.07 

3.59 

3.02 

4.70 

5.00 

6.60 

2.68 

8.07 

8.50 

3.92 

4.70 

5.00 

6.25 

6.60 

a  07 

8.58 

a  92 

4.70 

5.00 

6.25 

6.50 

8.59 

8.92 

4.70 

6.00i 

6.25 

6.50 

6.88 

8.92 

4.70 

6.25 

&50 

6.88 

9.17 

4.70 

&25 

6.50 

6.88 

9.17 

6.25 

6.50 

9.17 


2d. 

HFC 


2.06 

2.32 

2.50 

2.86 

3.34 

8.67 

4.40 

4.60 

4.80 

2.06 

2.32 

260 

2.86 

3.34 

3.67 

4.40 

4.60 

6.00 

2.50 

2.86 

8.84 

3.67 

4.40 

4.60 

5.75 

6.00 

2.86 

8.34 

8.67 

4.40 

4.60 

5.75 

6.00 

3.34 

3.67 

4.40 

4.60 

6.75 

6.0t) 

6.50 

8.67 

4.40 

5.76 

6.00 

6.50 

a67 

4.40 

5.75 

6.00 

6.60 

a  67 

a  75 

a  00 

a  671 


8d. 

Fa 


IL68 
L81 
a  08 

ao7 
a86 

2.75 

ai7 
a8o 

4.00 
4.40 
L81 

ao8 
ao9 

2.36 

a  75 
a  17 
a8o 

4.00 
6.50 

ao7 
aso 
a  75 
an 
aoo 

4.QD 

aoo 

5.60 

a  86 
a  75 
a  17 
aeo 

4.00 
5.00 

5.5(1 

a7f 
an 
a80 
4.00 
aoo 

5.50 

a88 
a  17 
aeo 

5.0) 
5.50 
b.8i 
7. 82 

a8c 

5.00 
5.50 
a  88 
7.83 

aoo 

5.50 
7.83 
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Prioe-Uatper  Ughi. 
[DonlilA  thick.] 


5.00 
«.0t 
0.90 
7.«8 
&2S 
8.75^ 
13.67 


6L00 
7.8t 

8,15 


D.  ID.  I  D. 


00$5.MKil 

6.90  asiSiai 

7.»;  7.SlCSI 
.  a  2S  7.0;  T.« 

'  a75  a»T.s 
9.50  fkm  e.s 

12.6712.«01L3I 

I7.6717.0eil» 

22.6722.Ma.1l 

4.56  4.aS.? 

4.67  4.68 

S.6i  491 

5.80  &ai 

7.25  li# 

7.63  T.« 

17.67il7.WKSI 

t22.67aS.O02L3l 

a  004  4.67  4JI 

aascii 

i.iEitm 

7.68jl» 

a5»7.a 

11.67  11.  34llL3( 
12.6711.6eilLM 
17.eT17.«llll 

aoffi  aoo  4* 

7.88?  7.25  &» 
8,25;  7.6S  ?.» 

a75|  asoiT.s 

11.67  11.50&34 

12,6712.0rn.3l 

17.67  17.0fr!ll.J* 

2S.6722.f&a.H 

7.88;  7.3Sil» 

e.SB^  7.61^  T.» 

11.67  ILMUM 

I2.67il2.0ftltll 

17. 0914  K 

O02LII 

a»f.:» 

12.47UV 
9»B.4; 

aioitr 
asvtv 

iaa»ixc 
i9.44|ia.?9irr 

34.64ia4.3DaL€ 
ia9ai3:30UL47 

ia44;ia7E>i7.ii 

(24.04^24.  SB  2ii: 

ia93|is.»ii4; 
ia44lia?»iir 
34.»iE^se&i: 

ia44!ia7oi7.« 

24.»4  21wSeS.4; 


ENAMELED  GLASS. 


Clear,  sinele  thick 

Clear,  donble  thick 

Obscnre,  nin^lo  thick 

Obsonr«,  double  tbick  . . . 
Colore! I  C'nninel<nl.  Biu^'lo. 
Colored  enamelod,  double 


100-ftet     CBtt» 


noo 

9L00 

0.00 

11. 00 

20.00 

a&oo 


h 

.21 

.8 
.9 
.6 
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Price-Uatper  light — Continaed. 
COLOEBD  GLASS. 


Bhie  pot-met*! 

Violet  pot-metal 

ITellow  pot*metal 4 

Oreenoot-metal 

Haby  naabed,  sisele 

Kaby  flAshfd,  doable 

£]Doflaahed,  sioKle 

Bliiofla«bed,  doable 

Xellow  flaahed,  ain^le 

VeUow  flashed,  double 

Violet  flaehed,  doable 

Violet  flJAbed,  aingle 


IQO-feet 
oaaea. 


$11.60 
XL  50 
11.60 
14.50 
12.00 
l&OO 
15.00 
21.00 
l&OO 
27.00 
29.00 
20.00 


Cat  to 
order. 


Pm- 


.20 
.20 
.20 
.23 
.30 
.25 
.85 
.30 
.45 
.40 
.80 


BOLLED  CATHEDRAL  GLASS. 


Tints 

Po^metaLs 
VThitb.... 


Cat  to 
order. 


GROUIO)  GLASS. 
[Stock  Bheets  aboat  30  x  50,  100-feet  cai»e«.] 


iAirle.. 
k>aDle. 


Don 


$7.00 

aoo 


[Beffalar  Bises,  repacked,  free  fh>m  breakage,  50-feet  boxes.] 

Single. 

Doable. 

Sx  10  to  10x15 

$3.25 
3.75 
4.50 
4.75 
5.00 
5.25 
5.50 

$4.25 

11  X  14  to  16x24 

4.75 

18x22  to  30x80 

5.50 

15x36  to  24x80... 

5.75 

2«x  28  to  24x30... 

■ 

8.00 

28xa6ioa0x44 

8.76 

28x48  to  30x50 

7.25 

[Cat  to  order.  J 


Siofsle  tb  ick,  groand 

Doable  thick,  groand 

larger  sixee,  special  prices. 


ROUGH  PLATB^LASS. 


iiioli«  cut  to  order, 
inch,  cat  to  order, 
tncb,  oat  to  order, 
inch,  cot  to  order, 
inch,  cot  to  order. 
Inch,  oat  to  order. 


Penq./L 

10  to  15  cents. 
15  to  20  cents. 


Pm'tq.fL 

.  18  cents. 
.  27  cents. 
,.  85  cents. 
..  60  cents. 
.  66  cents. 
,.  70  dents. 


RIBBED  OR  FLUTED  GLASS. 


Cat  to 
order. 


htach 
Atoch 
ifaush 


$0,111 
.15 
.18 


P§r  tg.Jt: 
$0.14 
.18 
.90 
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Senator  Albbioh.  Have  yon  any  snggestions  to  make  aboat  the  rsUc 
above  24  by  36. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  would  ask  that  this  be  considered. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  applies  to  sizes  above  24  by  36. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  would  like  to  have  an  increase  of  the  oreseot 
rate. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  present  rate  is  If  to  IJ  and  2J,  but  we  wooW 
like  an  increase  above  the  24  by  36  branch. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  foreign  figures  on  which  you  base  these  rates 
are  in  this  book  you  have  submitted  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  a  discount  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  discount  arranged  by  the  ioh 
porters  and  by  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  discount  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  the  discount  on  American  glass  is  75  and  10; 
I  don't  know  what  the  French  discount  is. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  conferred  with  the  glass  manafaoturen 
in  regard  to  these  figures  above  24  by  36  f 
'    Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  that  is  satisfactory. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  say  they  are  satisfactory  f 

Mr.  Cj^iiPBELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  Nothing  else  unless  you  want  to  suggest  some  qoes- 
tions. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  think  you  have  stated  your  case  very  fully,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have  anything  that  we  care  to  ask  you  about 
We  wanted  to  ask  you  about  these  rates  on  the  large  sizes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  schedule  was  adopted  in  1842,  and  they  did 
not  make  any  window-glass  then  above  24  by  30. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that  any  reduction  in  the 
rates  would  result  in  lower  wages  t 

Mr.  Campbell  :  We  know  that  by  experience.  In  1883  they  reduced 
the  tariff  one-eighth  all  along  the  line.  That  reduction  did  not  amount 
to  much,  but  we  have  not  had  full  work  since  that  time.  Every  £Edl  ve 
have  a  stand-off;  that  is,  the  employers  want  a  further  redaction  of 
wages,  and  our  organization  resists,  and  so  every  fall  we  have  to  lie  idle 
from  six  to  ten  weeks.  If  we  start  the  last  of  September,  we  do  nol 
work  longer  than  the  first  of  July,  if  we  run  full  time ;  but  we  nevw 
work  full  time.  After  the  fires  go  out  we  meet  and  have  a  confereooe 
committee  to  settle  wages,  and  they  put  in  their  claims  to  the  effect 
that  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  foreign  glass  we  ought  to  work  for  lees 
wages.    Of  course  we  resist  that  claim. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  .  Then  there  is  no  reason,  except  the  cost  of  labcv, 
why  window-glass  could  not  be  made  as  cheaply  here  as  it  is  in  Bel- 
gium or  any  other  country  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it 

Senator  Alpbioh.  How  about  the  price  of  odier  labor  connected 
with  glass-making  indirectly  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  All  labor  costs  more  here  than  in  Belgium.  Bven 
when  it  comes  to  getting  out  the  lime  and  sand,  that  labor  is  paid  more 
here  than  there.  If  you  pass  the  Mills  bill  we  ipay  have  to  work  to 
less  wages.  These  gentlemen  who  are  with  me  are  all  workmen,  eveiy 
one  of  tiiem,  and  they,  coincide  with  me  in  my  statement. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  If  the  American  manafiictarers  eon  A  have  the 
American  market  yon  woold  have  more  steady  employment  as  well  as 
better  wages  t 

Mr.  GAMPBKiiL.  No  doabt  of  that ;  we  coold  have  gooA  wages  and 
steady  employment.  There  are  abont  1,000,000  boxes  of  glass  imported 
every  year,  and  that  is  aboat  one-foarth,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
one-foarth,  of  what  is  consumed  in  this  country.  We  have  ample  facil- 
ities here  to  manofactnre  all  that  is  consumed. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  polished  cylinder 
glass  f 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  know  anything  abont  that.  All 
we  refer  to  is  what  is  designated  in  that  paper  as  common  window-glass. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  the  statement  you  have  made  covers  the 
case  very  fully,  unless  you  think  of  something  else  that  you  want  to  sug- 
gest in  regard  to  it.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  wanted  you  to  get  all  the  facts  and  know  where 
we  stand. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  given  them  to  you  in  our  way,  and  we  have 
tried  to  make  it  as  plain  as  we  know  how.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  life 
or  death  struggle  with  us.  We  feel  that  if  this  bill  passes  with  the 
large  reduction  proposed  by  it  we  have  got  to  meet  it  by  permitting  a 
reduction  of  our  wages,  and  there  is  no  getting  away  from  that,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Cleveland  told  us  it  would  not  hurt  us.  I  called  on 
him  and  he  said  <^  Oh,  this  is  not  going  to  hurt  you."  I  told  Lim  that 
might  be  a  very  good  theory,  but  we  had  had  a  taste  of  it  in  practice 
and  the  result  hsA  been  otherwise. 
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The  foor  factories  now  in  existence  continued  hoping  for  a  change,  and  have  been 
saccessfal  in  paeyenting  almo^  entirely  the  importation  of  such  goods  as  they  oould 
produce  by  reason  of  the  aniline  oil  being  free.  Had  they  the  same  favorable  op- 
portunity for  the  prodnction  of  other  coal-tar  colors  the  industry  would  have  in- 
ci'eascd  to  a  large  extent. 

Tlie  reasons  why  the  coal-tar  dye  industry  has  not  flourished  are — 

(1)  Capitalists  were  too  timid  to  invest  much  money  in  expensive  factories  under 
the  uncertainties  of  tariff  laws. 

(2)  That  skilled  chemical  talent  was  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  procure.  In- 
experioncod  chemical  help,  which  could  be  procured  in  German  laboratories  for  the 
asking,  would  come  to  this  country  only  at  high  wages,  and  caused  much  disappoint- 
ment to  American  manufacturers. 

(;i)  That  American  labor  and  cost  of  plant  in  this  branch,  as  in  many  others,  is 
about  two  to  three  times  as  high  as  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Pickhardt's  remarks  about  ultramarine  are  Just  as  misleading  as  anything  he 
Bays  in  regard  to  coal  tar  dyes.  He  knows  very  well  that  he  sold  his  fine  paper, 
ultramarine,  at  30  cents  until  the  American  manufacturers  forced  him  down  to  16 
cf'Dts.  The  present  price  of  the  American  is  12^  cents;  other  grades  have  declined 
ill  a  similar  manner. 

His  statement  of  the  great  bulk  of  ultramarine  being  sold  in  Europe  for  5  cents  is 
based  on  the  highly  adulterated  grades,  for  which  qualities  the  American  manufact- 
urers find  very  limited  demand.  These  goods  do  not  compare  with  the  article  sold  in 
t  bis  country  for  9  cents.  The  low  prices  of  pure  ultramarine  in  Europe  are  only  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  American  competition  and  to  dispose  of  surplus  stock|  which 
would  be  sold  at  high  prices  as  poon  as  American  competition  disappeared. 
The  cost  of  an  ultramarine  plant  is  enormous  in  comparison  to  its  production. 
If  reasonable  protective  duties  can  produce  such  results  as  these  have  done  in  the 
ultramarine  trade,  thoy  should  be  the  policy  of  this  country. 

Thc6«  industries  have  been  Htartcd  under  certain  tariff  Regulations,  they  have 
grown  to  great  importance,  and  would  become,  if  fully  developed,  immense  consum- 
ers of  chemicals.  They  are  a  source  of  employment  to  much  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor,  and,  as  in  Europe,  form  an  excellent  practical  school  for  young  chemists  and 
an  opportunity  for  inventive  talent.  The  success  of  American  manufacturers  always 
forces  European,  and  consequently  American,  prices  down. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  strangle  these  industries,  one  of 
iKrblch  has  already  suffered  so  severely  by  the  tariff  reduction  of  1883.  • 

Bespectfully  submitted  by  the  American  coal-tar  dye  and  ultramarine  manufact- 
mers. 

The  Schosllkopf  Aniline  and  Chemicax  Co.  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

The  Albany  ^Vniline  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  River  Aniline  and  Color  Works,  Albmiy,  N.  Y. 

Heller  &  Merz,  Newark,  N.  J. 

International  Ultramarine  Works,  Limited,  New  York  City. 

Germania  Ultramarine  Works,  Newark,  N.  J. 

American  Ultramarine  Works,  New  York  City. 

We  have  been  sirSeriDg  for  some  years,  owing  to  a  rnling  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  which  prevents  us  from  getting  in  free  the  article 
called  toluidine,  which  is  one  of  the  homolognes  of  aniline.  We  are  not 
now  getting  that  free,  although  it  was  free  for  many  years,  and  we  think 
Congress  intended  it  should  be  free.  But  under  a  ruling  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  it  has  been  made  dutiable  about  three  years.  We 
would  hke  to  have  that  rectified.  I  will  say  that  magenta,  the  princi- 
pal color  we  make,  is  composed  of  one-third  toluidine  and  one-third 
aniline.  It  is  impossible  to  make  it  without  toluidine.  We  want  tola!-, 
dine,  therefore,  put  on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  seen  the  language  of  the  Randall  bill  f 

Nt.  Hudson.  Noj  I  think  not.  I  have  seen  some  reference  to  it  or 
some  extracts  from  it 

Senator  Aldrich.  His  language  is  like  this,  on  the  free  list : 

Coal-tar,  and  produots  and  preparations  of,  not  dyes  or  colors,  known  as  anthracine, 
benzine,  benzole,  oumidine,  cymidine,  dead-oil,  naphtha,  naphthol,  napthaline,  naph- 
thy  limine,  pitch,  resorcine,  toluidine,  and  xylidine. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  sent  Mr.  Randall  a  list  of  twenty-five  different  articles 
but  he  has  not  put  all  of  them  in;  they  were  all  just  as  important  as 
those  he  has  put  in. 
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Senator  Aij)Bioh.  Suppose  yon  furnish  us  a  list  of  joBt  such 
as  you  think  ought  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Very  well. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  will  say  to  you,  in  the  beginning,  that  so  fir 
we  are  concerned,  we  prefer  to  put  on  the  fi'ee  list,  in  terms,  whatcvw 
want  to  have  free.  We  do  not  want  anybody  to  construe  the  law  as 
what  homologues  and  derivatives  are,  if  we  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Goal-tar  bodies  are  being  developed  all  the  time.  F 
instance,  we  have  just  obtained  a  patent  for  orcine,  which  is  not  io 
at  all.    There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  import  tii^ 
well  as  resorcine. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  would  you  like  to  have  specified  tJiose 
Hue  colors  that  are  dutiable  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  Under  the  similitude  clause  f  I  think  that  woaMbi 
about  right,  because  they  would  be  almost  identical.  The  oonditiotf 
are  not  the  same.  At  the  same  time,  all  these  new  coal-tar  prod^s 
are  mere  subdivisions  of  old  ones.  They  are  not  new  products,  as  cotai 
would  be,  which  require  a  different  skill  to  produce — a  different  kicd  fi 
skill,  as  it  were.  They  are  inventions,  whereas  these  others  are  Bwn 
subdivisions  of  bodies  already  known  to  exist. 

Some  of  these  bodies  are  at  present  known  as  laboratory  carioiat^ 
yet  it  may  be  that  they  will  be  used  commercially  within  a  few  yeaiv 
Tbey  have  not  got  up  to  that  point  yet.    We  are  experimenting  ^it 
one  in  our  laboratory  now,  which  we  find  is  contained  in  one  prodactu 
benzole  to  a  considerable  degree  and  not  in  the  others,  and  we  c^i  nseii 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  ask  to  have  those  put  on  the  firee  list  bewat 
you  use  them  in  making  aniline  colors f 

•  Mr.  Hudson.  In  1883  the  duty  was  taken  off  of  coal-tar  colors  a^ 
all  the  products  of  aniline. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  not  exactly  true.  We  put  aniline  salts 
and  arseniale  of  aniline  and  some  other  things  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Aniline  salts  we  care  nothing  al>out:  those  areased 
for  printing. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  said  "all  the  products  of  aniline." 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  stand  corrected;  I  did  not  think  about  those;  I 
meant  these  other  cx)altar  bodies.  The  result  of  that  tariff  of  1SS5 
was  that  four  concerns  went  out  of  business  entirely.  The  other  cofr 
cerns  which  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  their  money  invested  is 
bricks  and  mortar  and  plant  continued  in  the  business.  Our  concent 
are  running  about  one- fourth  time,  and  just  existing,  waiting  ie: 
better  times.  All  four  of  our  concerns  have  had  men  behind  them  vfco 
have  been  engaged  in  other  business,  and  they  hope  to  get  somettuo; 
out  of  the  wreck.  I  went  with  a  concern  four  years  and  a  half  ago  f* 
the  purpose  of  straightening  it  out.  It  was  my  duty  to  close  op  su 
departments,  one  after  the  other.  The  machinery  is  of  no  value;  « 
stands  and  rusts.  The  buildings  are  vacant  and  useless,  and  the  lo^^ 
has  been  great  with  all  of  us.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  ask  that  da^ 
ties  shall  be  taken  off  of  coal-tar  products  not  colors  and  dyes.  1^ 
only  opposition  is  from  two  concerns.  One  of  them  is  a  Germau  fa^ 
tory  that  will  do  anything  to  crujsh  us:  the  other  is  a  concern  in  Pb3i- 
delphia  that  has  b^n  in  business  only  a  little  over  two  years.  Tber 
went  in  with  their  eyes  open  and  with  the  idea  that  the  duty  might  he 
taken  off,  as  it  should  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  in  1883.  T^ 
manufactured  benzole  and  nitro-benzole,  but  they  do  not  manufoctv? 
a  great  line  of  these  products  and  could  only  supply  two  of  us  if  »* 
made  a  call  ui)on  them.  They  could  not  make  resorcine,  for  instaott* 
in  five  years,  I  will  warrant.    That  is  the  house  of  the  H.  &  W.  Jape 
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Chemical  Go.  I  might  say  there  is  very  little  benzole  to  be  obtained  in 
this  country.  The  gas  companies  are  mostly  going  into  the  manufact- 
nre  of  water  gas  now,  and  coal-tar  is  a  product  of  distillation  of  coaL 
Coal  tar  is  a  very  bnlky  product,  and  can  only  be  transported  a  limited 
distance.  When  it  is  distilled  we  only  get  2  per  cent,  of  benzole  from 
it.  There  are  other  small  percentages,  of  naptholine,  dead  oil,  and  other 
bodies,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  pitch. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  we  should  put  on  the  free-list  all  coal- 
tar  products  not  colors  or  dyes,  who  will  be  harmed  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  The  only  concern  will  be  the  H.  &  W.  Jayne  Chemical 
Co.  They  say  they  can  sell  as  cheap  as  goods  can  be  sold  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  and  if  that  is  so  they  would  not  be  harmed. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  use  that 
phraseology  instead  of  saying  <^  aniline  and  its  homologues." 

Mr.  ExjDSON.  Aniline  is  a  manufactured  product,  manujCEtctured  from 
coal  tar  benzole. 

Senator  Axdbigh.  But  it  would  be  covered  by  all  the  products  of 
coal-tar,  would  it  not  f 

Mr.  IlUDSON.  Yes;  all  products  of  coal-tar ;  but  we  might  tread  on 
some  other  man's  toes,  as  Mr.  Bandall  said  to  me  in  regard  to  this  new 
product,  saccharine,  which  is  said  to  take  the  place  of  sugar.  I  don't 
want  to  interfere  with  other  people's  business.  They  may  get  up  and 
swamp  us. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  What  do  yon  understand,  Colonel  Tichenor,  is 
covered  by  this  language,  "products  of  coal-tar  not  colors  or  dyes! " 

Mr.  TiOHENOB.  L  do  not  know  how  that  is.  There  has  been  some- 
thing discovered  forty  times  as  strong  as  cane  sugar. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  know  of  any  products  now  being  made  t 

Mr.  TiCHENOB.  I  do  not  know  of  any  commercial  product;  no. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  may  say  that  there  are  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
I  am  here  to  tell  the  truth.  That  is  all  I  can  say.  I  am  willing  to  tell 
all  I  know.  I  am  anticipating  the  other  fellows,  as  the  saying  is.  Those 
things  are  brought  out  in  a  very  small  way,  in  ounces,  whereas  our 
products  are  to  be  brought  out  in  pounds  or  tons. 

Mr.  Hudson  here  read  the  following  paper: 

ANIUNBy  CSX7DB. 

The  present  tariff  law  has  many  incongruities,  which  canse  embarrassment  to  the 
Treasury  officials  and  loss  and  annoyance  to  the  importer. 

We  beg  leave  to  present  the  following : 

**Anilino,  cmde,''  paragraph  974,  is  fVee.  Toluidine  and  xylldine,  under  classifica- 
tion, paragraph  497,  as  ''all  preparations  of  coal-tar,  not  colors  or  dye,  not  specially 
enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

All  are  made  from  the  same  material,  viz,  a  mixture  of  benzole  and  its  homologues, 
*'  crude  benzole/'  at  the  same  operation  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The  practice  is  as 
foUows: 

Crude  benzole. 

Mixture  of  benzole  and  its  homologues 

r — \ 1 

benzole  toluole  xylol  and  othera. 

aniline  toluidine  xylidine 


, I  I    \  i    I  I 

I  oil  for  blue  |  |  oil  for  red  |  |  toluidine  |  |  oil  for  scarlet.  | 
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Commercial  ftoiline  oil  is  always  a  mixtare  of  two  or  more  of  the  above  prodorK 
Tarying  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  brief,  the  present  tariff  law  mentions  only  **  aniline,  crude."  This  clause  bit 
be  so  construed  as  to  exclude  from  the  free  list  toluidine,  xylidine,  etc.,  or  mixtc?i 
thereof  with  aniline,  lUthough  in  a  ohemicfJ  and  eommercial  aenae  these  prodooto  v* 
virtually  one  and  the  same. 

We  believe  that  the  revenue  ofBoials  agree  with  ns  that  this  apparent  incoagni:r? 
should  be  removed  and  all  oils,  the  product  of  benzole  and  its  homolo^nes,  sbooM  lif, 
as  was  doubtless  intended,  on  the  free  list. 

We  would  suggf'st  the  following  change  in  text: 

For  ^'aniline,  crude''  read:  All  oils  mAoe  from  benzole  and  its  homologues,  as  sailiV 
and  its  homologues,  free. 

With  aniline  oil  many  combinations  of  materials  are  made  for  the  pnrpoee  of  Bik- 
ing colors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  combinations  containing  naphthaline  prodarti 
instead  of  benzole  products.  All  are  dutiable  at  ^  per  cent.,  and  not  made  imtk* 
country. 

At  the  time  the  duty  on  manufactured  colors  was  reduced  in  1883  the  doty  on  "a 
preparations  of  coal-tar  not  colors  or  dye''  was  retained,  causing  a  erreat  ha'nkiitp  u 
the  coal-tar  color  manufacturers,  and  forcing  them  to  abandon  the  manofaetUM^^ 
many  colors,  resulting  in  great  loss  on  stock,  machinery,  and  buildings.  The  I'r^ 
aniline  oil  has  enabled  some  to  struggle  on  with  the  hope  that  all  raw  material  wosi 
at  some  time  be  placed  oii  the  free  list. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  paragraph  497  be  obanged  to  read  :  "All  pveys- 
rations  of  eoal  tar  not  colors  or  dyes  and  not  acids  of  colors  and  dyes,  fiee. 

Also  two  articles  of  limited  consumption,  except  by  color  mannfactnrera,  and  c  < 
especially  provided  for,  therefore  dutiable  at  25  per  centum,  and  not  made  to  tlr* 
country,  viz,  nitrite  of  soda  and  hyperoxide  of  lesMd,  be  placed  on  the  &ee  list. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  American  aniline  color  mannfactorers. 

ThJB  SCHOKLLKOPF  ANILDnB  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPAMT,  Boffalo,  5.  T. 

Thb  Albany  Anilinb  CoMPANt*,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Hudson  River  Aniline  and  Color  Works,  Albany,  K.  Y. 

Heller  &  Merz,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  say  those  two  last-named  articles  ar«  duc 
made  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  No.  Nitrite  of  soda  is  necessary  for  the  prodactiou  of 
azo  colors.  All  the  new  colors  are  azo  colors.  Nitrite  of  soda  is  used  k 
azodizing  all  of  them.  Three  of  as  have  looked  into  the  snbject,  tbtak 
ing  it  might  be  profitable  to  go  into  the  mannfacture,  bat  none  ot  el^ 
have  found  it  profitable  to  do  so.  I  asked  Mr.  Schoellkopf,  who  bs> 
been  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  looked  into  the  matiit 
thoroughly,  and  we  both  agreed  it  would  not  pay  us  to  do  so.  We  art 
rivals  in  business,  but  are  friends  and  independent  of  each  other  to  j 
certain  extent.  This  hyperoxide  of  lead  is  something  I  know  nothing 
about  personally.  That  is  something  that  Mr.  Schoellkopf  wishes  u 
have  put  in.    He  says  he  uses  it  to  a  limited  extent. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  there  much  of  this  nitrite  of  soda  used. 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  use  it  in  great  quantities;  it  is  necessary  for  «: 
business. 

Senator  Aldeich.  What  have  you  to  say  about  a  proposition  made 
the  other  day  in  the  House,  on  an  amendment  put  in  to  make  the  othtr 
products  of  anthracine  freef 

Mr.  Hudson.  That  will  be  changed;  that  is  what  I  am  here  for. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  am  not  asking  what  is  going  to  be  done  WW 
hav-^  you  to  say  about  itt 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  can  say  that  it  is  wrong.  The  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced that  must  have  been  raisin formcii.  Wo  make  no  objection  to  tbt 
admission  free  of  alizarine,  but  we  do  object  to  the  admission  of  cokK? 
which  the  Treasury  Department  has  found  dutiable,  for  the  same  reasoo* 
that  they  find  them  dutiable,  that  is  coal-tar  dyes,  and  they  are  entitM 
to  no  more  consideration  on  account  of  their  relations  to  alizarine,  beift^ 
products  of  the  same  material,  than  any  other  coal-tar  dyes.  Th^ 
in  competition  with  other  coal-tar  dyes.    They  are  not  ali^sarine^ 
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Senator  Axj)BIOH.  They  were  not  pat  upon  the  free  list,  as  I  onder- 
stand,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  alizarine,  bat  that  they  were  all  made 
from  anthracine,  and  were  similar  products. 

Mr.  Hudson.  That  is  merely  a  diversion  of  the  enemy. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  true  that  they  are  made  from  anthracine  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  They  are,  but  anthracine  products  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted free  any  more  than  benzole  products  or  any  other  coal-tar 
derivative  products.  You  probably  wonder  why  I  say  that.  I  might 
say  that  alizarine  is  admittedfree  because  it  is  a  substitute  for  madder, 
which  has  been  tree  for  generations. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Hudson.  You  know  about  that  t 

asnator  Aldbioh.  Yes,  it  was  a  patent  process.  The  patent  on  aliza- 
rine has  expired,  has  it  nott 

Mr.  Hudson.  It  was  killed  by  the  courts.  They  had  to  fight  three 
or  four  years,  and  then  the  courts  decided  that  it  was  invalid  before  the 
patent  expired,  l^o  royalties  have  been  paid  on  it  for  some  years.  I 
understand  the  reason  why  alizarine  was  put  on  the  free  list  was  because 
it  was  claimed  that  it  was  the  same  as  madder,  and  the  reason  why  it 
was  patented  was  that  it  was  an  improvement  on  madder.  Those  two 
rulings,  one  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  one  by  the  Patent  Office, 
made  it  a  monopoly  until  the  thing  was  broken  down  by  the  courts.  Now 
they  come  back  to  alizarine.  We  do  not  make  it*  The  p;lant  is  costly. 
It  woald  cost  probably  ^800,000  to  establish  a  plant.  We  do  not  care  to 
butt  our  heads  against  a  stone  wall.  It  is  free,  and  we  suppose  it  al- 
ways will  be  free.  But  we  object  to  bringing  in  anthracine  colors  which 
interfere  with  other  azo  colors,  and  filing  them  alizarine,  when  the  ob- 
ject of  having  alizarine  originally  was  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  mad- 
der, which  had  been  free.    I  hope  I  have  explained  myself. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Perfectly.    I  understand  it  very  weU. 

Mr.  Tiohbnob.  There  are  coal-tar  colors  that  are  substitutes  for  in- 
digo. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Not  commercially. 

Mr.  TiOHENOB.  Alkaline  blues  take  the  place  of  indigo. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Alkali  blue  is  almost  out  of  market.  I  have  88  pounds 
that  I  will  sell  for  half-price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  you  say  you  think  the  House  will  reconsidei 
their  action  in  putting  the  products  of  anthracine  on  the  free  listt 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  am  quite  certain  of  it.  1  am  quite  sure  that  they 
wiU,  that  it  was  a  misunderstanding  that  it  was  put  in.  There  is  an- 
other thing  that  will  be  changed,  and  that  is  primnline.  That  is  made 
by  a  secret  process;  and  it  is  simply  a  coal-tar  dye.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  it  will  be  taken  off  the  free  Ust  and  will  come  under  the  head  of 
coal-tar  and  dyes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  rate  do  you  want  on  coal-tar  dyesY 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  think  it  had  better  be  left  at  35  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  in  case  we  should  think  that  the  putting  of 
these  various  products  on  the  free  list  was  sufficient  compensation  for 
us  to  reduce  the  duty 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  would  like  to  have  notice  of  it  at  once,  and  we  would 
sell  out.  I  will  take  an  affidavit  on  that.  I  am  ready.  I  have  charge 
of  that  concern  and  I  can  influence  our  people.  We  are  about  putting 
in  more  money,  but  if  you  say  it  is  going  that  way  we  will  not  do  it*^ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  range  of  prices  for  aniline  colors  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  extremes,  I  mean« 

18  TAB 
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Mr.  Hudson.  Of  coarse  you  mean  the  prices  abroad,  bo  as  to  toe 
a  specific  duty  xij}on  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hudson.  They  will  range  from  20  cents  to  somewhere  abool  12 
a  pound. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  is  the  highest  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  will  not  say  positively.  There  may  be  one  or  tvoodd 
colors  that  are  higher;  for  instance,  suppose  there  was  a  color  came  in 
to  the  extent  of  50  pounds  a  year  at  $5.  a  pound,  manifestly  it  would 
be  unfair  to  mention  that.  If  you  had  asked  the  question  two  ycais 
ago  I  should  have  said  $4. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  there  any  general  average  of  prices  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  No;  I  have  thought  that  subject  over  a  great  deal  Ii 
is  impossible  tomake  a  purely  specific  duty,  because  you  can  notdani^ 
the  colors.  New  things  are  coming  up  all  the  time.  If  you  und^take 
to  do  it  there  will  be  constant  trouble  in  the  custom-house  to  a^ 
the  values ;  that  is,  to  find  out  where  these  new  things  bcdong.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  a  new  line  of  cotton  colors  invent^  in  18S5  werep^ 
on  the  market  in  1886,  and  they  should  come  in  next  year  under  s^ 
and  such  a  duty,  the  question  would  be,  where  do  they  belong!  Oo 
they  belong  in  the  classification  among  azo  colors  or  do  they  belong  ia 
some  other  linet  Then,  again,  'some  new  colors  are  oombinatioitfof 
colors  and  some  are  entirely  new. 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  Are  these  colors  cheaper  than  the  benzole  ocdais. 
or  are  they  different  in  brilliancy  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  They  have  different  projperties.  I  only  happeoed  to 
mention  one  series  just  now.  There  is  a  series  that  go  on  cottou  with- 
out any  mordant. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  save  expense  in  usage? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes;  they  reduce  the  expense  in  usage.  We  have  bea 
so  fortunate  as  to  invent  some  of  our  own  colors.  Our  chemist  bd&p^ 
invented  some,  and  appb'cations  for  patents  are  pending  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  all  these  new  colors  covered  by  patents  eitber 
by  German  or  American  chemists  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes;  nearly  all  colors  nowadays  are  covered  by  pateat^ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  in  the  theory  that  j^- 
ented  articles  should  pay  no  duty  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  No;  assuredly  not. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  On  the  theory  that  there  is  a  monopoly  Y 

Mr.  Hudson.  No.  You  gentlemen  pass  patent  laws,  and  a  patect 
on  a  color  is  as  good  as  a  patent  on  a  rat-trap  or  a  gate. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  you  not  sufficiently  protected  by  the  pate&t> 

Mr.  Hudson.  No;  we  have  competition  from  other  similar  o)Ioff 
As  soon  as  a  man  gets  a  patent  on  a  color  then  it  id  the  object  of  er^ 
other  man  in  the  world  to  invent  one  as  good  or  better.  We  l»" 
found  ours  equal  to  some  of  the  others,  and  competition  briBgs  tk 
prices  down.  Take  magenta,  for  instance,  which  is  made  by  foareos^ 
cems  represented  here  today.  The  price  is  lower  here,  prbportioiutelT. 
than  abroad,  in  consequence  of  competition  among  oursdves.  Tb^ 
is  no  magenta  imported  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  you  prefer  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  t» 
a  mixed  ratet 

Mr.  Hudson.  It  depends  on  what  the  rate  is.  I  will  say  firaoUji  ^ 
a  business  man,  that  a  partly  specific  rate  would  tend  to  prevent  tn^^ 
in  Uie  custom-house. 
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Senator  Au^BiCH.  What  rate  would  you  suggest  as  a  rate  fair  to  the 
AmericaD  tnanufacturers? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Thatis  putting  me  in  rather  an  awkward  position. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  we  understand  you  are  here  for  is  to  give 
us  all  the  information  you  can. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes ;  but  I  came  here  on  another  errand. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes;  but  you  must  have  considered  the  question 
more  or  less. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Still,  if  you  do  not  want  to  answer  now  and  will 
consider  it  and  talk  it  over  with  your  people  and  state  at  another  time, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  say  that  1  think  we  will  be  satisfied  with  10  cents  a 
pound  and  15  per  cent.,  the  same  as  you  mentioned  this  morning  in  con- 
versation. It  struck  ine  as  familiar,  and  I  thought  I  had  heard  it  be- 
fore. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  would  be  more  than  35  per  cent,  on  some  of 
the  lower  grades  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes;  and  on  some  of  the  others  it  would  be  very  much 
less.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  specific  duty  of  any  kind  that  is  i)er- 
fect.  You  would  have  to  have  so  many  classifications  that  nobody 
would  be  able  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Please  tell  me  which  one  of  these  colors,  if  you 
can  do  so,  is  the  most  generally  used.  What  particular  thing  that  you 
make  do  you  sell  the  most  of? 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  make  magenta,  but  we  are  almost  dead.  We  are 
only  making  two  colors.  Others  are  making  six  or  eight.  I  represent 
a  wreck. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Of  the  colors  that  are  imported  what  one  is  most 
in  general  usef 

Mr.  HuDC^ON.  I  guess  it  is  those  azo  scarlets. 

Senator  Aij>bigh.  What  is  the  average  price  of  those  f 

Mr.  TiGHENOB.  Those  azo  colors  are  generally  low. 

Mr.  Hudson.  They  sell  large  quantities  at  about  36  cents.  This  is 
the  dumping-ground  ot  the  world,  except  that  England  takes  part  of  it. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  say  10  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent.  ? 

Mr.  Hudson.  No;  you  are  taking  the  duty  upon  the  full  price. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  thought  you  meant  36  cents  abroad,  the  foreign 
price. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Oh,  no;  they  don't  sell  at  that  now.  Prices  have 
changed  very  much  within  the  past  two  years.  You  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion &at  is  somewhat  mibleading.  For  instance,  you  asked  me  the  color 
which  is  sold  most  largely.  There  are,  perhaps,  two  or  three  other  colors 
that  in  the  aggregate  would  amount  to  as  much  as  that  and  would  sell 
for  higher  prices ;  for  instance,  magenta,  which  sells  on  the  other  side 
at  3tf.  and  3d.  or  3«.  and  dd.  Take  green,  that  sells  at  Ss. ;  violet  sells  at 
the  same  price;  take  blues,  they  seU  somewhere  about  $1.50. 
i     Mr.  Tighbnob.  Those  are  all  colors  in  common  use. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  for  colors  between  30  and  40 
cents,  this  rate  of  10  cents  and  15  per  cent,  would  be  a  considerable  in- 
erease. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  admit  that,  but  it  is  lower  than  some  of  the  others. 
i  made  a  report  to  Mr.  Randall,  and  showed  him  that  10  cents  and  15 

r  cent,  would  be  a  little  less  than  35  per  cent  on  the  average.    We 
hoaght  10  cents  and  20  per  cent,  would  be  nearer  the  right  thing. 

ow  that  I  have  got  into  the  subject,  I  rememBer  writing  to  Mr.  Ban- 
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ilall,  but  of  course  nothiug  resulted  from  that,  and  the  Ways  aid 
Means  Committee  l<ift  it  as  it  is,  and  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  let  v^ 
enough  alone.  We  did  not  want  ta  bother  with  it.  The  great  «t 
vantage  that  it  would  be  would  be  that  it  would  prevent  fraud  in  tit 
New  York  custom-house.  W^hen  I  say  fraud,  I  speak  anderstandingly. 
I  will  say  that  recently,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  special 
agent's  office,  some^  re-appraisements  have  been  sustained  andextn 
duties  collected. 

Senator  Ax.dbigh.  That  is  under  the  new  general  appraiser  in  Set 
York. 

Mr.  Hudson.  No,  but  they  had  a  new  general  agent.  Mr.  Pbcemx 
has  been  there,  and  it  has  been  pretty  hard  work  to  do  anything.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  in  regard  to  undervaluation  of  the  goods.  Wttih 
out  going  into  details  1  would  say  that  we  are  not  protected. 

Senator  Aldrich.  To  go  back :  If  we  put  all  products  of  coal-tor 
not  dyes  and  colors  on  the  free  list,  the  only  people  who  would  beaf- 
lected,  outside  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  articles  you  mentioned,  an 
some  manufuctuiers  of  chemicals  to  a  small  extent. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Not  at  all.  1  do  not  know  whom  you  mean.  They  are 
made  in  Germany  and  patented  here.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  tb«n 
made  here.  They  are  owned  by  people  who  lio  business  here  to  a  Urge 
extent  and  belong  to  German  houses  owning  the  patents,  but  they  are 
not  made  here. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  want  to  find  out  what  the  objection  is,  if  there  i? 
any,  on  anybody's  part,  to  putting  all  the  products  of  coal-tar  not  dye? 
or  colors  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hudson.  There  is  only  one  concern  that  would  object  to  mt 
thing,  and  they  object  maliciously,  and  would  object  to  anything  to  kill 
us. 

Mr.  TiCHENOR.  1  do  not  exactly  like  that  expression,  *^anilineaDd 
its  homologues." 

Senator  Aldrich.  Then  take  the  other  expression,  "all  products oi 
coal  tar  not  colors  or  dyes.'' 

Mr.  TiCHENOR.  If  some  language  can  be  used  to  limit  the  exeraptiofl 
to  those  products  of  co;il-tar  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  dves 
i>r  colors,  1  think  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  How  would  it  do  to  say  " all  products  of  coaltaM 
not  colors  or  dyes,  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  colors  or  dw*' 

Mr.  TiCHENOR.  That  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  customs  officff' 
who  would  not  know.  1  think  it  ought  to  be  technically  described:! 
))OSsible. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  believe  you  and  Mr.  Hndson  tried  to  get  ** 
something  to  cover  that. 

Mr.  Hudson.  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  every  one  of  us  tre«t«i 
fairly,  but  the  list  is  a  long  one,  and  if  ttat  expression  is  used  it  is  jo^ 
as  hard  on  us.  For  instance,  1  would  like  to  mention  a  new  maten^ 
that  has  been  discovered  that  we  have  made  a  color  with  secretly.  ^* 
hope  to  patent  it,  thought  it  was  made  fqr  a  medicine. 

S<^nator  Aldrk^h.  It  is  a  coal-tar  product  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes.  Suppose  those  things  mentioned  are  free,th«« 
herf  is  this  new  thing  that  we  would  have  to  pay  20  percent,  on.  t^ 
would  not  be  lair.  That  thing  is  happening  all  the  time.  I  wish  Ik*' 
the  list  Merz  hail  of  some  o(  those  articles  abroad  to  show  you  the  gw*-* 
number  of  coal-tar  botlies  used  for  medicine,  and  a  great  manyoflbo* 
things  are  our  color  materials.  It  is  being  used  also  forphotograpfcjf 
but  of  course  for  photography  it  is  only  the  smallest  quantities  that  tf* 
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used.  I  only  mention  it  to  show  that  the  industry  is  developing  very 
rapidly. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  we  say  also  "not  colors  or  dyes  and  not 
medicinal  preparations." 

Mr.  Hudson.  1  am"  willing,  if  it*  does  not  leave  a  loop-hole.  All  I 
want  is  to  get  the  material  for  onr  products.  We  want  the  law  made 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  TiOHENOB.  Take  the  articles  named  there,  Mr.  Hudson.  There 
are  some  things  not  important  that  might  be  stricken  out.  What  would 
you  add? 

Mr.  Hui)^ON.  I  would  add  nitrite  and  dinitrite  of  tulnole,  which  is 
the  next  metal  to  benzole.    The  benzoles,  all  of  them,  are  free. 

Mr.  TiCHENOE.  What  else  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  Here  is  naphthoic,  naphthaline,  and  orcine  as  well  as 
resorcine. 

Mr.  TiGHENOB.  There  is  no  objection  to  naming  them.  -I  sent  a  list 
of  twenty-five  of  these  articles  to  Mr.  Randall,  but  I  see  he  has  not  got 
them  all  in  his  bill. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  can  furnish  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  put  in. 

Mr.  Hudson.  We  can  make  colors  of  salicylic  acid.  That  is  a  coal- 
tar  product  from  fenole. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  free  now  T 

Mr.  TiCHENOE.  It  is  admitted  free. 

Mr.  Hudson.  Some  of  these  other  things  made  for  other  purposes 
would  not  be  mentioned  here,  and  yet  we  would  be  entitled  to  them 
just  as  much  and  it  would  be  just  as  unfair  to  us  not  to  admit  them 
as  it  would  to  the  other  people  who  have  not  made  these  other  things 
that  you  might  wish  to  protect. 

Mr.  TiGHENOB.  But  if  you  have  those  things  you  are  using  now  that 
would  be  all. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I^ot  in  the  present  condition  of  the  business.  Our  ef- 
forts are  all  in  the  direction  of  the  development  of  these  cotton  colors. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Those  that  can  be  used  without  mordants  f 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes. 

Mr..  TiGHENOB.  If  those  were  free,  these  other  things  would  be  in 
the  similitude  of  them,  and  would,  under  the  similitude  clause,  be  ad- 
mitted free  also. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  will  mention  one  thing,  salol,  which  is  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  that  a  new  discovery  t 

Mr.  Hudson.  The  discovery  was  made  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  salicylic  and  fenole. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Fenole  is  a  product  of  carbolic  acid. 

Mr.  Hudson.  That  is,  carbolic  acid  made  from  fenole.  Then  ther^  is 
antipyrine,  used  as  a  remedy  for  sea-sickness.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
would  be  like  that  we  have  here. 

Mr.  TiGHENOB.  That  is  a  medicine. 

Mr.  Hudson.  I  know;  but  if  I  remember  rightly  it  is  made  of  acetic 
acid  and  aniline. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  would  be  covered  by  our  general  clause. 

Mr.  Hudson.  If  you  adopt  that  clause  that  all  coal-tsr  materials  not 
used  for  making  colors  and  dyes,  that,  of  course,  would  cover  the  ground 
for  us.    The  fact  is  what  we  want.    We  want  it  for  that  purpose  only. 

Mr.  TiGHENOB.  You  want  to  avoid  making  the  duty  depend  upon 
naet 

Mc  Hudson.  I  can  use  an  argument  in  its  favor^  and  that  is,  that 
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re  would  be  a  gre&t  deal  more  used  for  that  purpose  than  for  uy 
er.  Where  they  are  brought  out  for  medical  use  they  are  only 
»ught  out  in  ounce  bottles^  as  a  rule. 

Senator  Alpbigh.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  is  going  to  suff&r  if  we 
[>  all  coal-tar  products  not  colors  ^nd  dyes  upon  the  free  list.    Then 
have  a  comprehensive  clause.    It  may  be  unfavorable  to  some  maoo- 
turers  of  medicinal  preparations. 

^r.  HiTDBON.  There  are  none  made  in  this  country  from  ooal-tar. 
Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  collect  a 
ty  upon  them.  We  do  not  need  the  revenue, 
tfr.  Hudson.  There  is  only  one  thing  made  to  any  extent,  other  tto 
)  goods  that  are  used  by  this  same  company,  and  that  is  myrbiM 
:  that  is  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of.  That  is  nitro^bensole  poii- 
1.  It  is  an  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  You  may  have  noticed 
in  common  soap.  The  people  of  this  country  have  cut  the  price  dovn 
that  the  English  people  are  selling  without  profit;  so  I  was  told  diy 
fore  yesterday  by  a  leading  importer. 

Senator  AxDBiCH.  You  say  that  the  large  use  of  water-gas  in  to 
mtry  is  diminishing  the  coal-tar  product f 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes;  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  enoo^ 
iterial  to  supply  all  these  four  manufacturers  if  we  made  a  demuid 
this  one  concern  for  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  So  you  would  be  obliged  to  import  half  of  yoer 
iterial  anyhow! 

Mr.  Hudson.  Yes.  Besides  that,  they  do  not  make  the  bulk  of  the 
kterial  we  use.  They  do  not  make  aniline  oil  at  all.  That  has  almp 
en  free.  I  am  excluding  that  from  consideration.  There  are  rnanj 
ings  that  t  hey  can  not  make.  It  requires  years  of  experience  to  mafce 
)orcine,  for  instance,  and  the  demand  is  small.  In  fact,  on  the  other 
le  of  the  water,  where  the  industry  is  a  very  large  one,  these  mat^iah^ 
3  bought  from  separate  factories  that  make  a  specialty  of  it,  and  who 
ve  learned  by  experience  how  to  make  them  best  and  cheapest  A 
ung  concern  in  this  country  could  not  expect  to  De  able  to  keep  vp 
them  in  quality,  aside  from  price.  That  would  be  unreasonable. 
Senator  AiiDBiOH.  I  suppose  there  is  .no  coal-tar  imported  in  that 
•mt 

Mr.  Hudson.  Oh,  no ;  it  is  too  bulky.   Benzole  i82  per  cent,  of  coaltv, 
d  there  is  no  benzole  imported  for  the  reason  that  ships  wiU  not  taie 
We  formerly  made  aniline  oil,  but  were  forced  to  abandon  it*    We 
aid  not  afford  to  make  it.    It  accumulated  a  year  or  two,  and  we  oooV! 
t  afford  to  send  it  abroad,  at  a  profit^  because  the  transportation  ate 
» the  greater  part.    It  could  only  be  taken  on  the  deck  of  x)etrol«Qa 
ips  at  first-class  insurance,  and  subject  to  the  action  of  the  oaptaio. 
lo  could  throw  it  overboard  if  he  cl^ose.    The  risk  was  therefbre  8» 
eat  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  ship  it.    To  get  it  from  the  other 
le  they  have  not  even  petroleum  ships  to-day.    So  it  is  impossible  to 
tain  benzole  on  the  other  side  and  bring  it  over.    There  is  at^lutetF 
chance  of  getting  it  here.    We  have  to  depend  on  the  home  supply. 
There  is  another  thing:  The  principal  supply  is  obtained  in  PhilaiM- 
ia,  where  the  gas  trust  is  a  very  peculiar  institution.    There  thej 
ike  gas  with  coal,  and  there  is  quite  a  product.    But  leaving  Phila- 
Iphia  out  of  consideration,  the  amount  produced  in  the  country  i» 
ry  small.    In  New  York  almost  all  gas  is  made  by  one  or  the  otW 
the  new  processes,  water  gas  enriched  with  naphtha,  and  I  think  it  ii 
e  same  in  Boston,  aud  in  Chicago  I  know  it  is  the  same.    That  is  a£H) 
e  case  in  many  of  the  large  aud  small  cities  of  the  country. 


LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

Moia)AY,  July  9, 1888. 

Statement  of  CHABIES  H.  COEUSS,  of  the  firm  of  Corliss  Bros.  &  Co.,  of 
Troy,  H.  Y.,  mana£Ekotarers  of  linen  collars,  etc,  and  B.  K  BEITS,  of  Messrs. 
Earle  &  Wilson,  of  Troy,  H.  Y.,  mannfiBtctorers  of  linen  collars. 

Mr.  Corliss.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manofacture  of  collars 
at  Troy  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  found  our  home  competition  to 
be  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  have  nothing  more  than  a  fair 
and  reasonable  profit,  and  sometimes  we  are  not  able  to  get  that.  About 
two  years  ago  we  discovered  that  GiBrman  collars  were  coming  in  here 
in  antagonism  to  our  collars.  We  found  that  they  were  being  intro- 
daced  generally,  and  that  some  of  our  largest  customers  were  buying 
them.  For  instance,  John  Wanamaker  &  Co.,  who  formerly  bought 
from  us  about  $30,000  yearly,  though  now  they  are  buying  a  much  les^ 
quantity,  are  buying  German  collars;  Jordon,  Marsh  &  Co.  are  buying 
German  and  French  collars;  and  then  there  is  Marshall  Field;  perhaps 
nine  tenths  of  the  goods  they  are  buying  are  of  foreign  manufacture; . 
then  there  are  Wilson  Bros.,  who  are  without  doubt  the  largest  dealers 
in  men's  furnishing  goods  in  America,  use  foreign  goods  almost  exclu- 
sively ;  they  are  taking  German  goods  and  deliberately  selling  them  as 
EngUsh  goods. 

Now,  these  are  matters  within  my  own  experience  and  knowledge, 
where  the  German  goods  have  been  brought  in.  English  goods  have 
always  been  sold  in  this  country  at  fair  prices,  but  undervalued.  In 
looking  around  to  see  about  these  matters,  our  first  step  was  to  make  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  valuation  of  these  German  goods  to  see  whether  they 
are  coming  in  at  correct  valuation  or  not.  In  prosecuting  that  inquiry, 
1  visited  the  New  York  custom-house,  and  also  sent  a  man  to  Berlin, 
and  we  satisfied  ourselves  from  that  investigation  that  the  probability 
was  that  tliese  collars  were  coming  in  at  a  proper  invoice  value.  That 
was  the  substance  of  the  information  that  we  gained  from  the  report  of 
the  friend  whom  we  sent  to  Berlin,  and  from  what  we  obtained  at  the 
custom-house  in  New  York.  But  one  inquiry  led  to  another,  and  we 
discovered  the  fact  for  the  first  time  that  we  had  no  rating;  that  we 
were  in  the  bl&nket  clause  under  hemp,  flax,  etc.  I  suppose  yon  are 
familiar  with  the  clause.    This  is  the  clause: 

All  other  manoloctores  of  hemp  or  manlllA,  or  of  which  hemp  or  manUla  shaU  be  a 
compooent  material  of  chief  valoe,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this 
act,  35  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 

That  was  a  surprise  to  us.    We  have  prosecuted  our  business  a  good . 
many  years  without  any  interference  from  foreign  goods  except  in  the 
undervaluation  of  English  goods,  and'  that  we  looked  upon  somewhat 
iu  the  light  of  legitimate  competition,  and  it  made  no  material  interfer- 
eoee  with  us  anyhow.    In  making  this  inquiry  it  was  not  all  on  account 
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of  any  tariff  agitation  in  the  coantryf  bat  the  facts  came  to  oar  knovl- 
edge  that  we  did  not  have  protection.  In  1886  we  had  some  laboi 
troable,  and  that  made  the  entering  wedge  for  the  German  goods  to 
come  in  here.  After  we  foond  we  had  no  classificatioUf  we  took  oc» 
sion  to  interview  Mr.  Mills  and  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  of  tbe 
"Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We  made  our  representati<His  ta  tba 
and  asked  them  for  a  classification.  We  thought  i>os6ibly  there  mi^t 
be  some  change  made  in  the  tariff  which  might  allow  German  oollanto 
come  in  more  freely  than  ever  before.  They  gave  as  a  dassificatioc. 
and  also  while  they  reduced  linens  from  35  per  cent,  to  25  per  ceol  ad 
valorem  they  gave  as  25  per  cent,  as  a  daty,  and  that  is  just  where  ve 
stand  now.  That  duty  under  the  blanket  clause  in  r^^ard  to  benp. 
etc.|  does  not  keep  out  the  importation  of  German  goods ;  we  find  M 
is  increasing  all  the  time:  after  that  we  submitted  oar  matter  to  Mr. 
Bandally  and  he  proposed  that  we  should  have  a  duty  of  30  cents  & 
dozen  on  collars  and  ouSsy  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Wiiat  would  30  cents  a  dozen  be,  ad  valorem  I 

Mr.  Corliss.  I  can  instance  a  case  here.  During  our  inqoiiy  at  tfat 
HiTew  York  custom-house  we  learned  from  Mr.  Dutcher  that  this  collar 
[showing  sample]  came  in  at  4  marks  and  50  pfennigs  per  dozen;  that 
would  be  equal  to  $1.08  in  our  currency,  the  mark  being  supposed  U) 
be  worth  24  cents  (the  custom-house  valuation  of  Hie  mark,  howem 
being  26  cents).  Kow  here  is  a  similar  collar  made  by  us  [showiof 
another  sample].  That  has  a  history.  That  is  imported  at  $1.62,  sab- 
ject  to  a  cash  discount  of  5  per  cent.,  which  would  leave  $1.54 

Senator  Aldbioh.  This  collar  [referring  to  sample]  came  in  at|U4, 
duty  paidt 

Mr.  CoBUSS.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  was  the  duty  t 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  Thirty-flve  per  cent 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  was  the  foreign  costt 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  One  dollar  and  eight  cents.  Th$  custom-hoose  valo^ 
tion  of  the  mark  being  26  cents,  the  collar  would  cost  $1.54,  net  Tbe 
history  of  this  collar  is:  In  the  fiirst  place,  this  is  my  collar,  madejty 
George  H.  Drehr  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  pretty  well  known  throughout  Kef 
England.  They  compete  with  German  collars  first  at  $l.d5.  1  maoQ^ 
factured  them  first  at  $1.85,  but  had  to  come  down  to  $1.75,  and  fio^ 
to  $1.65  on  that  collar,  but  when  an  American  buys  that  collar  be  \ai 
to  pay  38  cents  duty.. 

Senator  Hisgook.  How  much  will  enable  you  to  hold  the  market! 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  able  to  answer  that  positively 
We  can  hold  it  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  HiscoCK.  You  say  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bandall  was  to  giw 
you  30  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  And  25  per  cent. 

Senator  HisooCK.  Thirty  cents  a  dozen  is  practically  30  per  oeot.  w 
valorem. 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  It  would  be  on  that  collar  [referring  to  sample]. 

Senator  HisoooK.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  pretty  high  pn)^^ 
tion. 

Mr.  Betts,  Our  goods  are  60  per  cent.  labor,  and  that  is  where  tb* 
whole  difierence  comes  in. 

Senator  Hiscook.  We  want  to  give  you  adequate  protection,  hot*'' 
want  to  do  this  at  the  lowest  point  possible. 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  We  have  prepared  a  statement  showing  some  of  tbd^ 
figuresi  etc. 
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Senator  Au>bioh.  Yon  had  better  put  this  entire  p/iaper  into  the 
record. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

We  beg  to  preeent  to  your  honorable  body  the  fact  that  the  recent  importation  of 
Geiftnan  collars  has  led  us  to  inqoire  about  our  own  status,  and  we  find  that  we  have 
none,  but  are  classed  among  the  manufactures  of  flax,  and  therefore  have  no  in- 
dividualit]^  as  manufacturers.  Prior  to  1865  the  collar  industry  of  Troy  and  America 
was  inconsiderable,  while  at  present  the  sales  of  the  collar  aud  shirt  manufacturers 
of  Troy  are  about  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually,  employing  sixteen  thousand 
hands  and  disbursing  four  and  one  quarter  millions  of  dollars  as  wages  (see  Exhibit 
A),  which  shows  that  our  growth  is  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  we  are 
practically  an  infant  industry,  which  has  really  grown  without  protection. 

Because  of  a  labor  strike  in  1686  our  affairs  were  ventilated  to  the  world,  and  for- 
eign competition  came  as  an  immediate  result.  The  possibility  of  foreign  competi- 
tion has  existed  before,  but  was  not  generally  kuown.  The  industry  has  been  kept 
to  Troy  because  of  the  popular  idea  that  the  collars  could  not  be  made  so  well  else- 
where, and  therefore  the  possibility  of  making  collars  elsewhere  was  not  favorably 
entertained  by  people  seekiug  investment.  It  has  also  been  kept  as  a  special  busi- 
ness, to  a  certain  extent,  because  sh/ewd  investors  regarded  the  business  as  an  in- 
dustry not  protected,  and  therefore  kept  out  of  it,  so  that  we  have  been  able  quietly 
to  build  up  an  industry  which  has  become  of  vast  importance  to  the  laboring  element 
of  our  community,  as  60  per  ceut.  of  our  disbursements  are  for  labor. 
,  As  the  result  of  this  foreign  competition  our  output  is  largely  restricted,  and  there 
is  likelihood  of  there  being  a  labor  distress  in  our  community  and  of  loss  to  the  raanu- 
faoturers. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  ask  you  to  give  us  a  classification  as  an  industry,  separate 
from  the  manufactures  of  fiax,  as  in  sheetins.  napery,  toweling,  etc .  and  to  let  us 
have  a  standing  of  our  own  and  to  protect  us  rromlhe  pauper  labor  or  Europe. 

The  German  collar  has  proven  to  be  the  wedge  for  collars  from  England  and  France. 
The  German  collars  are  now  beiuff  sold  all  over  the  United  States  at  such  prices  that 
the  only  resource  open  to  us  is  either  cheaper  labor  or  increased  protection.  And  we 
furthermore  ask  that  we  may  have  the  protection  of  a  specific  duty  rather  than  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  By  a  specific  duty  the  opportunity  for  evasion  and  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign  manufactures  is  prevented  and  custom-house  labors  are  lessened.  A 
collar  can  easily  be  made  to  represent  incorrect  value. 

The  usual  objection  to  a  specific  duty  does  not  apply  to  collars  because  of  their  com- 
parative uniformity  in  price. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  peculiar  to  our  industry : 

^1)  The  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  collars  and  culfs  is  made  up  from  wages 
paid  for  labor,  44^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  sales  being  disbursed  to  wage-earners. 
(Exhibit  A.) 

(2)  The  collar  industry  has  been  developed  to.  the  greatest  perfection  of  detail. 
As  evidence  of  this  we  present  a  memorandum  of  the  operations  a  collar  has  to  go 
through  with  before  completion.  (Exhibit  B.)  From  the  best  information  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  we  believe  this  classification  of  labor  does  not  exist  in  Germany, 
bat  with  increased  experience  the  Germans  will  naturally  copy  our  methods  as  they 
have  already  copi<)d  our  styles.  They  will  then  be  able  to  produce  goods  still  cheaper 
and  accordingly  more  to  our  disadvantage,  and  our  industry  will  then  be  practicidly 
mined  through  inability  to  compete  unless  we  have  increased  protection. 

(3)  By  Exhibit  C  we  show  the  earnings  in  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Corliss  Bros.  A  Co. 
for  one  week,  selected  at  random. 

(4)  By  Exhibit  D  we  show  the  percentage  cost  of  manufacturing  for  one  year  by 
Messrs.  Corliss  Brothers  A  Co. 

We  take  these  statements  from  the  above-named  firm  because  the  figures  had  been 
already  tabulated  by  them  at  completion  of  their  annual  inventory,  and  we  consider 
them  a  fair  average  statement  of  tbe  same  facts  for  the  entire  industry. 

(5)  Exhibit  E  is  introduced  to  show  the  confidence  of  the  German  manufacturer. 

(6)  Exhibits  F,  G,  and  H  show  our  correspondence  with  the  Treasury  Department 
in  our  efforts  to  obtain  information  of  the  exact  value  of  collars  imported.  This  cor- 
respondence exemplifies  the  importance  of  a  separate  classification  of  our  industry. 

(7)  AU  information  obtainable  is  to  the  effect  that  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  Ger- 
many is  not  over  one-third  of  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  Troy.    (See  Exhibit  L.) 

(8)  Exhibit  K  is  a  form  of  tariff  law  which  we  desire. 

(9)  The  G^maU  collars  now  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  are  sold  in 
this  eoontry  at  25  to  75  cents  per  dozen  less  than  American  collars  of  the  same  grade. 
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CSxhibitA. 

Total  bn^ess  of  the  collar  and  shirt  industry  of  Troy,  N.  T.,  for  1887 : 

Gross  amount  of  sales $9,90^686.4? 

Paidforwagee 4,».2«.6 

Whole  number  of  employ^.... ^...         15,719 

Percentage  of  wages,  44^  per  cent  of  sales. 
Percentage  of  wages,  60  per  cent  of  cost. 

The  15}  per  cent,  of  difference  is  expense  of  business,  interest  on  inyestment,  ctt^ 
aad  what  profit  there  may  be. 


Exhibit  B. 


Opcwtton. 


L  Cnttfaig... 
2.  Stempmg. 


3.  PMtlllff. 

4.  Rnnniiig 

6.  TaAing 

0.  Stitching 

7.  Banding 

8.  Turning  bands 

9.  Stitchine  bands 

10.  Catting  batt4ni-hol6a 

11.  Machine  bntton-holing 

12.  Hand  batton-holing 

13.  Stringing 

14.  Waslnng,  bleaching,  and  bluing. 

15.  Starching 

10.  Dampening >. 

17.  Kaonine  ironing 

i8.  Hand  ironing .»  . 

19.  Shaping 

20.  Inapeoting 

21.  Boxing 


Price  per 
dosen. 


Omtt. 


|to  2 
llto  4 
8  to  10 

2  to  8 

3  to  5 
8  to  6 
2|to  6 


8  to  6i 
7  to  15 


8  to  4 


Per  ireek. 


$12.00  to  $18. 00 
8.00  to     5i00 


8.00  to     OLOO 


8.00io 

aoo  to 


5. 00  to 
4.00  to 
8.00  to 

aoo  to 

5.00  to 
4.00  to 


4.00 
12.00 


6.00 
&00 

12.00 
0.00 

10.00 

aoo 


Malelakor. 
female  Ubor. 

Do. 

Da 
Done  in  (kaifiai 
Female  labor. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Inlaondiy. 
ICale  labor. 
Female  laber. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Klxedlabw. 

Da 


Exhibit  C.  ^ 

To.'^'-tM  ofMemr:  CctUbb  Broik&r$  4-  Co,  for  the  week  endin§  July  23, 1887. 


Kuber. 


80  machine  bands .....  • 
62  tuners 

29  batton*hole  hands . . . 
35  other  female  hands.. 

196  female  hands 

13  male  onttecB 

209  total  flMloiy  hands.. 


Paid. 


$789.00 
397.56 
240.21 
10.65 


1«  5801 48 
16Sw80 


1,704.68 


AT<n«» 


Exhibit  D. 

PemenUage  cost  of  maimfaeiuring  for  the  year  ending  November  1, 1887,  t«  ike  feden  ^ 

Meeere,  Corliss  Brothers  #  Co. 

Linens JJ^JJ 

Mnslins !{•* 

Fancy  goods ^* 

^ffl::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::;:::::;::::;::::::::::  i" 

Buttons , •• 
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Per  cent. 

Ribbons *     .16 

Labor  prodiictios  in-factory ....« 37.14 

Labor  prod  action  in  laundry 21.95 

Boxes  (half  labor) 4.44 

LabeJs 33 

Merchandise  (purchased  to  sell  again) •..•••.•••.. ..^..      1.43, 

Miacellaneous  (stamps,  tucking,  ete.) .••.•.••..••.••........        .21 

100.00 

The  percentage  of  labor  is  6L31. 


Exhibit  E. 

German  oollan  amd  oujfk 

Manufacturers  of  domestic  collars  and  cuffs  are  howling  because  Wolff  A  Glaser- 
field's  Berlin  goods  have  gained  «uch  a  foothold  among  their  largest  customers  in 
the  United  States,  and  claim  to  be  unable  to  compete  with  German  goods.     •     •     '• 

That  is  their  fault  and  they  can't  hold  ns  responsible  for  it.    *    *    * 

All  we  claim  is  that  onr  collars  and  cuffs  are  the  best  made,  most  stylish  and  hand- 
firmest  iinished  in  the  world,  and  the^  command  the  largest  prices  at  retail.    •    •    * 

Send  for  samples,  compare  them  with  the  best  American  made  goods  and  yon  will 
see  why  our  import  orders  for  spring  season  are  so  extensive.    *    *    « 

Ad.  Bosbnvbld, 
775  Broadway,  New  Torhf  $qU  agent  in  the  United  8taie$. 


Exhibit  P. 

Tbot,  K.  T.,  January  3, 1888. 

Dbar  Sir  :  Will  you  kindly  furnish  us,  for  the  use  of  the  Collar  and  Shirt  Manufac- 
turers'Association,  statistics  showing  the  number  of  dozens  of  men's  ooUard  and  cuffs 
imported  into  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  ending  December  1,  18d7;  also 
the  value  thereof  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  thereon.    If  the  figures  to  December 
1  are  not  yet  available  please  give  us  the'  latest  figures  for  twelve  consecutive  months 
that  are  complete.    Also  please  give  us  the  same  stMistics  for  the  corresponding  pre- 
vious twelve  months. 
Any  attendant  expense  to  secure  this  information  for  us  will  be  cheerfhUy  paid. 
We  beg  respectfully  that  you  will  speedily  favor  us  with  a  reply. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  H.  Corliss, 
E.  K.  Betts, 
£.  O.  House, 

Committee* 
The  Hon.  Daniel  BiAOONB. 

Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

Kindly  address  reply  to  C.  H.  Corliss. 


Exhibit  G. 

CUSTOBf-HOUSB,  NKW  TORK, 

Collector'i  Office,  January  b,  1888. 

Sir  :  I  ain  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  3d  instant,  relative  to  the  im- 
portation of  collars  and  cuffs  at  this  port. 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  these  articles  are  classed  for  statistics  with  other  man- 
ufactures of  flax ;  therefore  I  am  not  able  to  give  yon  the  information  desired. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  Maoons, 

CoUeotor. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Corliss, 

Troy,  N^T. 
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Exhibit  H. 

Tbbasubt  Dspartkbnt, 

BUBBA.U  OF  STATisnas, 
WoikimgUm^  />.  C,  JotMory  6,  18B& 

Sir:  In  lesponae  to  your  request  of  the  3d  instant,  Ihaye  tostAte  that "  eoUan  aai 
cnfb  **  are  not  enumerated  in  the  returns  made  to  tnis  offloe  by  collectors  of  enstam. 
Bespectfolly, 

Wm.  F.  Subtzlbb, 

B.  O.  H0U8B,  Esq.y 

Exhibit  K. 
Propo»€d  farm  of  tariff. 

On  collars  and  cnfb,  whether  for  men's,  women's,  or  children's  wear,  composed  ia 
whole  or  in  nart  of  linen,  cotton,  or  both,  72  cents  per  dosen  pieces;  or  eollus  sod 
enth  for  men's,  women's,  or  children's  wear,  not  to  exceed  three-ply  in  thickness,  set 
more  than  one-ply  of  which  shall  be  linen,  60  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 

Not  to  exceed  fonr-ply  in  thickness,  not  more  than  two  plies  of  which  shaU  te 
linen,  72  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 

Four  or  more  plies  in  thickness,  all  of  which  shall  be  linen,  84  eentm  per 
pieces. 

Embroidered  collars  and  cu£b  for  ladies'  wear,  96  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHaBLBS  H.  CORLIMy 
SaMUBI*  B.  SAHTOBDy 

Edwabd  O.  Hoobb, 
Edoab  K.  Bkits, 


Exhibit  L. 

Nbw  Torx,  Mmrch  S7,  IflBSL 

Bbab  Sib:  In  answer  to  your  inc^airy  of  26th  March,  I  have  to  reply  that  from  ii  • 
formation  I  obtained  when  in  Berlin  in  November  last,  when  I  got  the  samples  wbkk 
you  have,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Berlin  manufacturers  rely  prineipallj  m 
the  extreme  low  wages  which  they  f^ay  their  operatives  to  keep  up  the  competifiwi 
on  the  goods.  For  mstance,  for  wages  which  you  pay  your  female  help,  from  iSiO? 
to  19.28,  and  which  averages  yon  $7.85,  they  pay  for  the  same  labor  from  $1.95  tsH 
and  which  averages  them  about  $2.40.  This  is  as  at  present  arranged.  Bot  thqr 
have  not  their  labor  systematized  as  you  have  it ;  with  that  will  come  even  rtry 
mu(^  lower  wages. 

For  male  labor  the  same  proportion  holds  good  in  every  way. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

CUFTOH  BOVTOOL 

Mr.  C.  H.  COBLI86, 

2Vof ,  N.  T. 


MILLB  BILL. 

Brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks,  canvas,  paddings,  cot  bottoms,  diapers, 
huckabacks,  handkerchiefs,  lawns,  or  other  manufactures  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of 
which  flax.  Jute,  or  hemp  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chiei  value,  not  ^eeiaDv 
enumerated  or  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  eofS^  coU«^ 
shirts,  and  other  manufactures  of  wearing  anparel,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Udsb, 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  hydraulic  hose,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  yams,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

BAin>ALL  BOX. 

On  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing-apparel  of  every  deeoriptkiB,eo  si* 
posed  of  cottmi  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  made-up  or  mannfkctintdd  wholly  or  Ib  pvt  I7 
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the  tailor,  aeamstrMs,  or  mann^tiirer,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for 
in  this  act,  40  per  centam  ad  valorem^  collars  ana  cnfEs  for  men,  women,  or  children's 
^rear,  made  from  cloth  composed  of  Imen  or  cotton  or  both,  and  not  embroidered*  ih 
any  manner,  90  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  25  per  centnm  ad  valorem. 


lAKOHAM. 


No.  101  linen,  iq^yards,  at  42,  eqnal $42.64 

Heavy  interlining;,  44  yards,  at  10,  eqnal .••.•••.........       4.40 

Liffht  interlining,  100  yards,  at  7,  eqnal 7.00 

Cost  ofmateri^  in  100  dozen.. 54.24 

Cost  of  material  in  1  dozen 10.5424 

Cnt :..      .04 

Stamp 0075 

Paste  and  fold 04 

Stitch  interlining 05 

Rim 06 

Tnm 10 

Stitch 07 

CntB.  H 01 

B.  H 14 

Launder «. 20 

Tie.  etc 0125 

Box 04 

Shop 08 

Costof  seUing 14 

1.5524 

Senator  HisooOK.  How  mnoh  duty  is  paid  on  the  linen  that  goes  into 
the  manofiactnre  of  those  caffs  and  collars  t 

Mr.  GoBLiRS.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  on  the  linen  itself  and  35  per 
cent,  on  the  manolactored  goods. 

Senator  HisooOK.  Is  there  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  linen  t 

Mr.  Corliss.  Entirely.  I  have  the  claase  here.  The  firm  of  Jordan, 
Manih  &  Ck).  have  recently  imported  a  lot  of  collars  at  3  marks  and  50 
pfennings  per  dozen.  I  have  a  sample  here  (showing  sample).  The 
castom-hoase  valuation  of  the  mark  would  bring  that  up  to  tl.26. 
That  is  a  better  collar  than  any  American  manufacturer  can  produce 
for  that  price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  When  did  you  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  for- 
eign competition  t 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  Last  Ml  we  first  began  to  be  concerned  about  it,  though 
we  had  known  about  it  for  some  time  before  that  I  will  now  show  you 
one  of  the  collars  imported  by  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Go. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Can  you  make  as  good  a  collar  as  that  t 

Mr.  Corliss.  Not  at  that  price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  can  make  as  good  a  collar  as  that,  I  sup- 
poset 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  We  try  to.  We  have  a  foreign  invoice  here  ^and  sam- 
ples showing  exactly  the  cost  here  and  the  cost  there. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  I  suppose  yoa  know  that  the  (Germans  are  mak- 
ing great  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  t 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  Yes ;  but  they  do  not  make  them  clear  enough.  They 
get  Irish  linen,  upon  which  they  pay  10  per  cent.,  and  take  it  into  Ger- 
many and  manufacture  it  and  get  it  here,  and  we  have  to  pay  35  per 

cent.    This  sample  is  a  French  collar. 

-  —  ■  — 

*  This  oUoM  might  work  to  our  detrlmeot.   Snonghof  eahT«i4«i7;tedefMt  theolidsotof  this  (tasfs 
woold  Gott  staBost  noChing, 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  that  sample  made  from  Iri^  linen  f 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  Yes.  I  nnderHtand  that  the  French  are  making  sod 
improvements  that  we  are  likely  to  nse  the  French  linen  in  this  coaDtir. 
I  learned  that  to  my  sarprise.  I  used  to  hear  of  French  linen.  Here 
is  another  sample  of  French  collar  for  which  there  was  paid  3  marks 
and  50  pfennig  in  the  French  market.  These  two  samples  are  both 
supposed  to  have  been  landed  here  at  $1.22  prime  cost.  It  is  suggestai 
that  we  csdl  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  division  of  labor  here, 
and  the  systematization  with  which  we  make  our  goods,  bave  broogfat 
the  cost  down  to  the  minimam. 

Senator  HispooK.  The  ad  valorem  dnty  on  linen  is  35  per  cent^  at  ti^ 
present  time.  What  do  yon  say  in  the  way  of  a  specific  duty  io  tbe 
place  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  order  to  meet  your  casef  In  the  fiist 
place^  give  your  duties  just  exactly  at  the  linen  rate,  and  then  stale 
what  you  want  in  addition. 

Mr.  Corliss.  Thirty  cents  a  dozen. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  That  is  a  very  strong  rate ;  that  gives  yon  65  par 
cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  At  how  low  a  price  do  Uiey  make  ooUarfi  oo  tke 
oUier  sidet 

Mr.  OoBLiss.  The  two  lots  which  I  have  just  shown  yoa  were  ^ 
marks,  84  cents.    Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  of  our  business  t 

Senator  fliscoOK.  Yes ;  generally. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Have  you  any  statement  as  to  the  extent  of  yoir 
business  and  the  number  of  employes' that  you  havef 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  I  have  a  general  statement.  This  is  a  statement  show* 
ing  the  total  business  of  the  shirt  and  collar  industry  at  Troy  for  tie 
year  1887. 

Gross  amount  of  sales,  $9^902,685.49;  paid  for  wages,  $4,289,299.43; 
whole  number  of  employes,  15,749.  That  includes  only  the  namberoi 
those  whose  names  are  on  the  books  or  pay*rolls. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  long  has  this  industry  been  established  f 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  It  iias  been  a  matter  of  importance  since  1865.  Our 
concern  has  been  in  business,  however,  since  1838,  and  there  has  been 
one  there  since  1835.  This  is  an  American  industry.  Our  trouble  2u4 
not  come  to  us  in  consequence  of  any  tariff  agitation,  bat  by  reasoo 
of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  have  copieid  our  styles  and  sent  their  goods 
over  to  this  country  right  under  our  own  noses  and  undersold  us.  They 
are  even  taking  our  names  and  putting  them  on  their  collars,  as  weUi« 
our  styles.  This  collar  I  now  show  you  costs  us  more  to  make  than  thoed 
people  sell  it  for. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  make  these  ooUarsf 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  One  dollar  and  fifty-four  cents  a  dozen. 

Senator  Au>BiGH.  To  make  them  f 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  That  includes  the  material  also. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  does  the  labor  cost! 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  I  will  give  you  that  in  a  minute. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  use  the  same  machinery  that  the  Ger- 
mans dot 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  They  have  copied  our  machinery. 

Senator  Hisgook.  How  much  does  the  labor  cost  on  this  collar  [re- 
ferring to  sample]  t 

Mr.  CoBLiss.  Seventy-five  cents  for  labor  on  that  particular  eoUar^ 
64  cents  on  this  other  collar ;  the  price  varies,  of  course. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  Is  there  any  statement  in  the  paper  you  have  snlh 
mitted  to  us  showing  all  this  in  detailf 
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• 

Mr.  GoBLiss.  One  of  the  statements  shows  the  entire  product  of  the 
factories  at  Troy. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yoq  had  better  hand  it  to  the  reporter  and  let  it 
appear  in  onr  record. 

Mr.  Corliss.  Some  collars  cost  more  and  some  less,  bat  the  average 
of  the  entire  factory  from  one  year  to  another  costs  61.31  per  cent..  I 
can  give  yon  the  substantiation  of  these  figures. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Now,  I  want  to  know  how  much  duty  you  ought 
to  have  on  these  goods  to  put  you  on  an  equality  with  the  Germans 
with  respect  to  the  labor  expended  on  them. 

Mr.  Corliss.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  illustration  than  to  take 
the  collar  in  front  of  you.    The  amount  of  duty  on  that  is  38  cents. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  what  a  foreigner 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  same  labor  that  we  pay  75  cents  fort 

Mr.  Corliss.  About  25  cents. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Then  you  would  need  50  cents  additional  to  equal- 
ize the  cost  of  labor  on  that  particular  collar  t 

Mr.  Corliss.  Tes;  and  then  we  pay  10  per  cent  more  for  the  linen. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  We  shall  have  to  figure  it  up  as  to  what  would 
put  you  on  an  equality  with  them. 

Mr.  Corliss.  In  that  case  it  seems  to  me  we  would  want  72  cents. 
We  feel  that  even  with  30  cents  a  dozen  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Randall,  we  would  not  have  suflQcient  to  afford  us 
a  profit ;  the  home  comx>etition  seeks  to  cut  it  down.  We  have  found 
that  out. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  have  you  to  say  in  answer  to  the  sugges* 
tion  with  which  we  will  be  met,  and  that  is  that  this  is  an  established 
industry  in  this  country,  and  that  you  are  asking  for  a  largely  increased 
rate,  not  only  above  the  present  rate,  but  above  the  foreign  ratet 

Mr.  Corliss.  By  the  fact  that  you  can  go  into  Woodward's  estab- 
lishment here  in  Washington  and  they  will  sell  you  a  German  collar ; 
by  the  fact  that  the  largest  concern  in  the  United  States,  Wilson 
Brothers,  of  Chicago,  deals  in  foreign  goods  sdmost  exclusively ;  by 
the  fact  that  Marshall  Field  deals  in  foreign  goods ;  by  the  fact  that  I 
am  not  employing  as  much  help  as  I  did  two  years  ago;  by  the  fact 
that  the  sales  in  the  city  of  Troy  are  diminishing ;  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Earle,  of  the  firm  of  Earle  &  Wilson,  said  to  me  within  forty-eight 
hours  that  he  had.  every  reason  to  suppose  that  his  sales  tbr  the  cur- 
rent year  would  be  $100,000  less  than  for  the  year  before ;  by  the  fact 
that  many  girls  and  women  who  have  taken  up  their  homes  in  Troy  are 
leaving  the  city  for  lack  of  employment.  We  have  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand hands  grouped  together  there,  to  whom  we  have  given  employ- 
ment. We  have  done  a  large  amount  of  business  there,  but  it  is  now 
retrograding.  Those  people  have  come  there  to  live,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  see  our  help  scattered.  We  have  two  large  and  valuable 
plants ;  we  have  been  in  business  for  many  years,  and  never  had  but 
one  labor  trouble.  It  has  been  a  harmonious  commanity.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  at  first  had  considerable  strength  there,  but  they  were  not 
sfistained  by  public  opinion  in  our  community,  and  there  was  only  a 
brief  interruption  of  work. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Both  of  you  believe  that  unless  the  rate  is  sub- 
stantially increased  the  industry  will  probably  go  out  of  existence. 

Mr^CoRLisg.  No,  sir;  it  will  go  out  of  existence  so  far  as  Troy  is 
coticerned,  but  not  altogether.  They  will  seek  other  sources  of  labor, 
perhaps  under-paid  labor  in  some  other  business;  for  instance,  clothing 
iodastry,  in  which  so  many  foreigners  and  Bohemians  are  employed. 
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Perhaps  half  of  oar  laborers  are  Americans.    They  are  an  intelligcit 
class  of  help. 

Mr.  Bbtts.  Of  oonrse  the  resalt  of  this  thing  will  be  that  the  pme 
of  labor  will  be  rednced. 

Mr.  Corliss.  The  labor  will  go  away  from  Troy,  and  will  ^o  into  tke 
coal  mineSy  or  sugar  refineries,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  yon  made  these  representations  to  tk 
Hoase  committee  t 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  also  to  Mr. 
Burrows.  We  first  met  Mr.  Mills,  and  went  to  see  Mr.  Breckinrtdf« 
and  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  they  gave  us  a  very  attentire 
hearing,  and  without  hesitation  gave  ns  a  classification.  I  was  satisfied 
that  if  we  had  not  gone  there  we  would  have  fallen  into  their  propo«d 
reduction  of  the  linen  clause.  Then  we  saw  Mr.  Randall,  and,  as  ycm 
are  aware,  he  gave  us  a  hearing:  and  we  saw  Mr.  Breckinridge^  Mr. 
BrowD,  and  Mr.  Burrows,  and  Mr.  McKinley,  aod  all  of  them,  especiaHj 
Burrows  and  McKinley,  espoused  our  cause  very  thoroughly.  In  fact, 
after  we  had  returned  home,  they  sent  word  for  Mr.  Breckinridge  to 
come  and  re-state  the  case  to  them,  as  Mr.  McKinley  wanted  the  statis- 
tics himself. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Tou  were  more  interested  in  rates  than  the  dasai- 
ficationt  ' 

Mr.  Corliss.  We  want  classification,  of  course.  There  we  were  mar^ 
interested  in  classification. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  diflferenoe  does  it  make  to  yoa  now  as  a 
matter  of  fact  f    You  get  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes ;  we  get  35  per  cent.,  but  we  want  a  dassificatioQ 
with  a  rate. 

Senator  Axdrioh.  Ton  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  yoa  did  not  like 
some  of  Mr.  BandalPs  phraseology.  ^ 

Mr.  Betts.  There  is  an  unfortunate  clause  here  about  embroidery. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  unfortunate  f 

Mr.  Corliss.  Because  a  man  can  put  on  an  inexpensive  embroidefy 
and  get  the  collar  in  at  the  same  rate  as  other  collars. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  would  depend  upon  the  rate  of  embroidery! 

Mr.  Corliss.  Yes. 

Senator  At^drioh.  The  rate,  of  course,  ought  not  to  be  less  on  ea- 
broidered  collars  tlian  on  unembroidered.  If  you  do  not  say  an^thinf: 
about  embroideries  they  would  come  in  as  collars  at  so  much  a  doseo. 
There  is  a  loop-hole  on  the  other  side  as  well  as  on  yours. 

Mr.  Betts.  This  is  what  we  propose: 

On  collars  and  cuffs,  whether  for  men's,  women's,  or  children's  wear,  not  embroidr 
ered,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  linen,  cotton,  or  both,  7^  cents  jier  doxen  piece*. 

Mr.  Corliss.  Leave  out  the  words  ^'  not  embroidered  "  and  say  nodi- 
ing  about  it. 

Senator  Hisoock.  That  might  ruin  you. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  It  might  ruin  the  revenue  if  it  did  not  ruin  yoa. 

Senator  HisoooK.  It  would  let  in  the  collars  at  so  much,  no  matter 
how  expensive  the  embroidery  was. 

Mr.  Betts.  That  is  what  we  aak  for. 

Mr.  Corliss,  We  ask  a  duty  of  98  cents  a  dozen  on  ladies'  wear,  col- 
lars and  cuffs. 

Seuator  Aldrioh.  The  rate  on  embroidered  collars  ought  not* to  be 
less  than  ou  unembroidered. 

Mr.  Corliss.  My  idea  is  that  they  might  put  three  or  four  stitches  of 
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embroidery  in  it  and  send  it  in  in  that  way.  So  our  idea  is  to  leave  out 
the  word  "  embroidery.^ 

^nator  Aldbioh.  That  might  help  yon,  but  might  ipjore  somebody 
else. 

Mr.  Betts.  They  do  not  embroider  anything  in  this  country  to  amount 
to  anything. 

Mr.  GoBiiiss.  There  are  some  French  and  (German  collars  embroid- 
ered [showing  samples]. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  will  consider  this  matter. 

Mr.  Corliss.  I  know  the  fact  that  an  order  is  out  now  for  a  collar 
to  come  in  at  $1.60.  What  troubles  me  is  that  I  have  lost  the  sale  of 
that^kind  of  a  collar  [referring  to  sample].  The  order  is  out  for  collars 
at  $1.60  and  I  can  not  meet  it.  I  can  make  collars  as  low  as  the  Ger- 
mans can  if  I  can  get  my  linen  and  labor  as  low. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  have  a  suggested  provision ;  let  us  see  whether 
it  would  be  a  good  provision  to  insert  in  the  law : 

Sbc.  14.  That  the  importation  of  all  actioles  of  foreign  manofactare,  or  of  boxes  or 
packages  contaiuinji;  the  same,  when  stamped,  marked,  branded,  or  labeled,  to  rep- 
resent that  such  articles  were  manufactared  in  the  United  States,  is  hereby  prohib- 
ited, and  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Corliss.  That  would  help  us  at  once. 

19  TAU 


TARLATANS  AND  CRINOLINES  OR  DRESS  TRIM. 

MINGS. 

Moia)AT,  JuUf  9, 188& 
STATEHEHT  07  HEHET  ADAH8, 

Cf  tk$  firm  of  B.  f  H,  Adam9, 14  and  16  Greene  ttreet^  New  For*,  mafuitfaeimnn^ 
arinolimee,  moequito  netUnge,  iarhUane,  huckrame,  eUk  ribbons,  etc. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  kind  of  cotton  goods  do  you  make  t 

Mr.  Adams.  Crinolines  or  tarlatans.  We  also  make  backrams  fat 
millinery  use  in  bonnets. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  .in  making  oiis 
class  of  goods  t 

Mr.  Adams.  We  started  in  1828;  just  sixty  years  ago. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Has  your  industry  increased  largely  since  tJie  aet 
of  1883  was  passed! 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  we  have  doubled  our  business  since  1883. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  of  this  cfam 
of  goods  in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Adams.  About  eight  prpminent  ones. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  class  of  goods  omisamed 
in  this  country  are  made  here  now  t 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  we  have  a  monopoly  just  now;  none  comes  here 
from  the  other  side  that  I  know  of.  ' 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  are  making  them  allt 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  since  1863  we  have  been  making  them  alL 

Senator  Ajudbioh.  The  duty  of  1883  was  a  very  high  one,  was  it  n(tf  I 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  has  been  the  course  of  prices  since  tbe  art 
of  1883t 

Mr.  Adams.  They  have  been  steadily  declining. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Gan  you  give  us  figures  as  to  what  they  were  is 
1883,  and  have  been  each  year  since  t 

Mr.  Adams.  The  decline  has  been  20  per  cent  since  1883. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Gan  you  give  the  exact  figures  on  each  different 
kind  of  goods  t 

Mr.  Adams.  The  goods  that  we  sell  at  62^  cents  for  a  12-yiurd  pieM, 
36  inches  wide,  and  70  threads  to  the  inch,  have  declined  about  20  pet 
cent,  since  1883. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  your  other  cotton  goods  declined  that  mucb 
or  more  t 

Mr.  Adams.  I  should  think  rather  more ;  rather  more,  yes ;  rather 
more  than  our  buckram  has  declined. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  trust  or  combination  aoMHig  ike 
manufacturers  of  those  goods  t 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir;  nothing  but  regular  comx>etition. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Has  the  business  been  unusually  profitable  since 
1883  f 

Mr.  Adams.  The  first  two  years  after  that  it  waf^profl|s4)lek 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  How  has  it  been  for  the  last  three  years! 

Mr.  Adahs.  It  has  not  been  worth  anything  in  the  last  eonple  of 
years;  last  year  particnliorly. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  Domestic  competition  has  broaght  the  prices  and 
the  profits  downt 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  somebody  say  it  is  not  wortii  being  in. 

Senator  Axdbich.  Did  the  tariff  of  1883  allow  yon  to  mannfActnre 
any  new  styles  of  goods  that  you  had  not  been  able  to  make  before 
thatt 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Senator  Axdbich.  Which  particular  class  t 

Mr.  Adams.  The  tarlatan  business  has  hdped  ns.  It  gave  ns  a 
chance  on  extra  fine  goods  that  had  never  been  made  before. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  of  this  class  of  goods  yoa  can  not 
make  here  now  in  competition  with  foreigners  t  ^ 

Mr.  Adams.  We  can  make  them  all  at  present. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  the  rates  should  be  reduced^  as  proposed 
by  the  Mills  bill,  what  would  be  the  effect  t 

Mr.  Adams.  It  would  cut  us  right  down ;  we  could  not  compete  at 
aU. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  this  t 

Mr.  Adams.  About  a  million  and  a  half  in  machinery  and  buildings. 
They  have  been  accumulating  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  think  your  plant  would  not  be  valuable  in 
case  the  Mills  bUl  should  become  a  law  t 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  it  would  not. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  WheHs  are  your  millsf 

Mr.  Adams.  In  Patterson^  N.  J.,  Birmingham,  Ck)nn.,  and  North' 
Seitoate,  B.  I. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  A  number  of  firms  have  been  started  since  1883 1 

Mr.  Adams.  A  number  of  them,  except  the  Irving  Manufsketuring 
Oompany,  and  that  was  started  a  httle  before  1883. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Can  you  give  the  others  t 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  the  principal  one. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Gan  you  give  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
this  business  by  all  of  themt 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  it  would  be  about  two  and  a  half  millions  alto- 
gether. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Gan  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  hands 
employed  t 

Mr.  Adams.  We  are  the  only  ones  that  spin  our  vam.  We  have,  I 
thinky  over  1,000  hands  engaged  in  the  open  work  of  this  netting  busi- 
ness. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Gould  you  submit  to  a  reduction  in  rates  on  your 
particular  goods  below  the  present  rates  t 

Mr.  Adams.  About  half  a  cent  or  three-quarters  of  a  cent.  Mr. 
Randall  takes  off  three-quarters  of  a  cent  in  his  bilL 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  do  not  object  to  thatt 

Mr.  Adams.  I  do  not  object  to  the  Bandall  bill. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  want  a  specific  rate  t 

Mr.  Adams.  We  can  not  stand  the  ad  valorem  rate,  for  they  always 
beat  us  some  way  in  that  way.  We  would  like  to  have  about  2  c^its 
a  yard  for  mosquito  bobinette  of  this  kind  [showing  sample]. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  pays  an  ad  valorem  rate  at  the  present  timet 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  of  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  you  have  a  specific  rate  you  could  go  right 
ahead! 
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Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  this pieoe  is oaUed  milUnery  Irackram  to distiiigiEuli 
it  from  tailor's  backram. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  yoa  had  a  specific  rate  on  that  kind  al  goods 
yon  coold  make  them  heret 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes:  there  was  no  importation  of  any  acooiint  imtQ  the 
last  three  years.    Forty  per  cent,  is  not  enough. 

toiator  AxDBiOH.  GHiey  are  able  on  the  other  side  to  anderseU  yoif 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  do  you  say  for  a  specific  rate  on  this  bobi- 
nettet 

Mr.  Adams.  If  we  had  3  cents  a  square  yard.  This  is  2}  yards  wide. 
This  backram  is  2  yards  wide. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  filling  of  that  backram  t 

Mr.  Adams.  We  make  this  Ko.  18. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  mean  what  is  the  sizing  or  stiffoningt 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  weak  starch. 

Mr.  TiCHENOB.  It  is  not  a  gloe ;  it  is  starch. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  a  weak  starch.    We  get  that  in  Providenoe. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  class  of  this  goods  that  yon  eodd 
not  make  here  if  yoa  had  adequate  protection  covering  the  differenoe  ia 
cost  of  labor  t 

Mr.  Adams.  We  coold  make  anything.  There  has  great  progren 
been  made  in  these  fine  goods  for  the  last  five  years. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yoa  have  machinery  to  make  any  class  of  goods» 
and  you  have  sufficient  skill  to  make  themt 

Mr.  Adams.  Oh,  yes;  we  understand  that.  One  man  from  the  old 
country  is  all  we  would  have  to  have  for  that  purpose;  all  the  rest  m 
can  make  ourselves. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  any  statement  of  the  difference  ia  cost 
of  goods  in  your  particular  line  on  goods  between  here  and  Oermaay  t 

Mr.  Adams.  Five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  this  line  of  goods  is  labor. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  there  any  other  classes  of  goods  that  yos 
want  to  speak  aboutt 

Mr.  Adams.  These  are  the  only  ones  tiiat  I  want  increased.  He 
others  I  want  you  to  let  alone. 

Senatot  Aldbioh.  You  want  these  put  in  at  specific  ratee^  not  is- 
creasedt 

Mr.  Adams.  Specific  rates.  My  &ther  has  made  these  goods  for  sixO* 
years,  and  had  never  had  any  trouble  making  them  until  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  on  account  of  Oerman  competition.  Hut 
specimen  I  now  show  you  is  bobbinet  lace,  made  in  Bngland. 

Mr.  TiOHENOB.  What  rate  do  you  suggest  on  this  bobbinet  lace ! 

Mr.  Adams.  I  would  like  to  have  an  additional  duty,  say,  of  2  to  4 
cents  a  square  yard.  I  think  that  would  be  enough  to  stimulate  os  to 
gosthead. 

Mr.  TiOHENOB.  If  this  came  in  at  the  rate  of  doth  it  would  be  a& 
rightt 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  that  would  help  us. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  see  in  the  invoice  you  have  produced  it  is  csDed 
cotton  mosquito-net. 

Mr.  Adams.  Grinoline  has  declined  about  3  to  4  or  5  oenta  in  tiM 
market  in  the  last  five  years. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  decline  in  this  counti7  has  been  more  tbsnii 
has  been  alnt>ad  t 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  it  is  a  tuppence  apiece  over  there,  while  ourt  btf 
been  from  16  to  20  per  cent 


WIRE-FENCE  BODS. 

.  Tuesday,  JuI^  lo;  1888. 

STATEMBHT  07  EEHBT  0.  KELSET» 

Of  ike  Bitckthame  Fence  Cwnpamy^  of  TrenUm,  K,  J, 

Seuator  MoPhebson.  The  House  bill  has  reduced  the  duty  on  wire- 
fence  rods  in  longitudinal  strips  from  .6  to  .4  cents  a  pound,  and  Mr. 
Eelsey  is  here  to  give  you  abundant  reasons  why  it  should  be  put  upon 
the  free  list. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  He  will  have  to  give  us  some  pretty  strong  ones 
to  get  us  to  do  it. 

senator  MoPhebson.  He  has  strong  ones. 

Mr.  Eelsey.  If  yon  will  give  me  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  I  should 
like  to  present  to  you  some  considerations  in  support  of  my  application. 

This  is  the  article  represented.  [Showing  Sample.]  It  is  low  grade 
of  Bessemer  steel,  and  Is  classified  under  the  present  tariff  as  ^^  iron 
or  steel,  flat,  with  longitudinal  ribs,  fbr  the  manufacture  of  fencing.'' 
And  I  would  say,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  prior  to  1883,  when  the 
present  act  was  passed,  this  steel  was  classified  under  the  general  pro- 
vision of  iron  or  steel  not  otherwise  specified,  and  the  tax  was  30  i>er 
cent.  In  the  act  of  1883  a  special  provision  was  made  for  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  special  manufacture  used  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  only, 
of  the  style  1  have  just  shown  you,  and  the  duties  were  fixed  at  .6  cent 
a  pound,  the  samd  as  on  round- wire  rods.  The  conditions  have  changed 
so  much  since  then  that  to  put  it  upon  the  free  list  would  leave  us  no 
better  off  than  we  were  at  that  time,  when  the  duty  was  30  per  cent. 

Legislation  for  the  revision  of  existing  tariff  laws,  in  various  stages 
of  progress,  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  respectively. 

I  beg  to  submit  some  considerations  why  *4ron  or  steel,  flat,  with  lon- 
gitudinal ribs,  for  the  manufacture  of  fencing,"  should  be  placed  upon 
the  free  list. 

My  appeal  is  based  upon  the  following  grounds : 

First.  The  importation  of  steel  in  this  form  does  not  in  an^'  way  com- 
pete with  our  own  manufoctures;  not  a  man  nor  a  dollar  is  engaged  in 
its  production  in  America;  it  has  never  been  made  here. 

Second.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  fencing;  an 
article  of  necessary  agricultural  consumption,  used  almost  exclusively 
by  farmers. 

Third.  The  current  revenue  of  the  Government  would  be  reduced 
$52,000  a  year. 

Fourth.  The  manufacture  of  the  fence,  and  consequently  the  occupa- 
tion of  both  American  capital  and  labor,  as  also  of  spelter,  coal,  tools 
and  machinery,  and  other  articles  of  home  production  used  in  tiie  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  would  be  largely  increased. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  That  would  certainly  be  a  new  fiBatore  in  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kelsey.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  for  legieiation  so  mnoh  per- 
haps as  for  mling  by  the  Department. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  Depart* 
,  ment  should  rule  as  you  want  it  to  do  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  Eellsby.  Unfortunately  for  us,  they  do  not. 

The  fence  manu&ctured  fiN>m  these  strips  costs  fully  half  a  cent  per 
pound  more  to  make  than  barb  wire,  and  the  strip  itself  from  $6  to  $7 
I>er  ton  more  than  Nos.  6  and  6  wire  rods,  from  which  barb  wire  is  pro 
duccKl,  or  a  total  excess  of  $16  to  $17  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  the 
Buck-thorn  fence  over  barb  wire.  The  imposition  of  like  duty  in  either 
case  amounts,  therefore,  to  a  discrimination  against  the  former,  and  tiie 
margin  of  profit  now  being  so  narrow,  the  Buck-thorn  is  practically 
exduded  fit>m  all  distant  points  where  the  fright  must  be  included  in 
the  selling  price. 

Thus,  in  1883, 1884, 1885,  this  fence  was  largely  sold  in  Texas,  Cali- 
fomia,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  other  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver, 
where  it  was  in  popular  demand ;  now  very  little  of  it  is  sold  there, 
because  the  cost,  freight  added,  amounts  to  frt>m  1  to  IJ  cents  per  pound 
more  than  barb  wire  is  sold  for. 

The  immense  quantity  of  barb  fence  used,  its  necessity  to  formers, 
and  tiie  importance  of  enabling  them  to  purchase  it  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price,  are  matters  so  peitinent  to  this  subject  that  they  need  no 
elaboration. 

The  case  I  present  iUustrates,  in  a  marked  degree,  one  of  those  in- 
equalities and  inconsistencies  of  our  present  tariff  laws  which  may  well 
receive  carefrd  consideration  and  favoraible  report  by  your  committee 
and  confirmatory  action  by  Congress. 

It  is  a  phase  of  tariff  revision  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all 
ooncemed — ^the  manufacturer,  the  operative^  and  the  consumer — with 
harm  to  none.  It  is  a  proposition  to  which  I  have  heard  no  objection, 
and  upon  which  I  trust  all  may  agree. 

The  most  thorough  scrutiny  of  the  committto  is  invited,  and  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  answering  any  inquiries,  personally  or  otherwise,  by 
the  committee,  or  any  meinber  Uiereot 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  see  where  the  inequality  comes  in. 

Mr.  Ejslsey.  It  is  in  imposing  a  tax  upon  thk  strip  which  is  used 
fbr  manufacturing  fencing  exclusively,  a  staple  article  used  from  one 
end  of  the  count^  to  the  other. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  duty  on  that  kind  of 
iron  or  steel  is  less  or  more  than  upon  any  other  kindt 

Mr.  Eblsby.  ^o,  sir ;  it  is  the  same  as  on  the  round  wire  rods. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  no  inequality,  then. 

Mr.  Kblsby.  The  inequality  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  put  this  fence  on 
the  market  costs  $15  a  ton  mote  than  barbed  wire. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  wire  fence  itseUl 

Mr.  Eblsby.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  to  get  us  relief  from. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  can  not  undertake  to  equaliie  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  different  kinds  of  wire  fence  by  legislation.  That  is  the  mis- 
fbrtmie  of  your  kind  of  fence,  that  you  can  not  make  it  as  well  as 
somebody  else  can. 

Mr.  Eblsby.  No  one  else  can  make  that  particular  kind  of  fence. 
We  also  come  in  competition  with  another  article  of  tiie  same  classifi- 
cation—— 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Which  you  expect  us  to  relieve  you  from  the  in- 
equality  in  t 
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Mr.  Eblsbt.  BzacUy. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  look  upon  that  as  beings  a  proper  fane- 
tion  for  Congress  exactly. 

Mr.  Eelsbt.  We  employ  $300^000  in  the  manofaotnre  of  tJiis  ftnee. 
We  ask  that  yon  relieve  ns  of  this  dnty^  and,  considering^  the  progres 
of  manofactnre,  pat  ns  on  the  same  footing  with  barbed  wire. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  do  not  ask  that  with  regard  to  all  iron  mi 
steelt 

Mr.  Eelsb Y.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Only  this  partionlar  kind  t 

Mr.  Kblset.  Only  this  particoltur  kind  and  for  the  reasons  whkk  I 
suggested.  If  this  article  was  made  in  this  country  I  should  not  be  here 
asking  for  any  relief,  or  if  we  could  have  it  made  here,  if  we  had  imde 
no  effort  to  have  it  here. 

Mr.  DXTBFBB.  This  can  not  be  made  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Eelsey.  It  never  has  been  made  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  do  not  say  that  it  can  not  be  made  here. 

Mr.  Eelsey.  I  do  not  say  that;  but  I  say  it  has  never  been  made 
here.  I  think  we  can  make* almost  anything  in  this  country  that  en 
be  made  by  anybody.  I  contend  that  this  i^  a  piece  of  tariff  legislatm 
that  would  inure  to  the  interest  of  alL  If  I  am  permitted  to  make  tmik 
suggestion  (and  I  have  heard  that  such  suggestions  have  been  made), 
I  will  give  bond  that  when  that  dnty  is  remov^  we  will  remove  a  pco- 
portionate  amount  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  is  not  for  the  proit 
of  the  manufEMSturers  tiiat  I  am  asking  this  relief. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  You  would  have  to  do  it  by  reason  of  wamf^ 
tition,  any  way. 

Mr.  Eelsey.  Precisely.  The  House,  in  the  bill  pending  there.  Ins 
reduced  the  rate  to  4  cents  a  pound.    That  will  be  a  relie£ 

Senator  Albbioh.  What  is  the  foreign  cost  of  this  per  ton. 

Mr.  Eelsey.  The  foreign  cost  is  about  126  shillings  imd  6  pence  or 
130  shillings. 

Senator  Albbioh.  So  that  the  duty  which  is  now  on  it  is  only  aboot 
20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Eelsey.  No;  the  duly  is  more  than  20  per  cent,  a  good  deal 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  mucht 

Mr.  Eelsey.  Thirteen  dollars  and  forty-four  cents  a  ton ;  it  is  mm 
than  40  per  cent.    I  am  hare  as  a  Democrat  and  a  protection  I>emocnt 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  of  those  le& 

Mr.  Eelsey.  Lots  of  them.  That  is  the  answer  to  that,  and  that  i$ 
the  main  ground  of  my  argument  that  this  strip  is  not  and  never  \m 
been  made  in  America.  We  ask  for  relief  in  order  that  we  may  be  ati^ 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  article  to  the  consumer,  in  order  that  we  aty 
employ  three  times  as  many  men  and  three  times  the  amoant  of  capitiL 
That  is  the  sole  ground  of  my  application.  Our  business  is  confined  ta 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Bhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  almo^ 
exclusively. 

Senatmr  Aldbioh.  Do  you  not  think,  if  we  should  make  all  iron  toii 
steel  free,  we  could  increase  the  manufacture  of  those  goods  in  tk 
same  proportion  t 

Mr.  Eelsey.  No,  sir;  not  in  this  country.  Certainly  not.  Thai  is 
hardly  a  piurallel  case.  If  you  should  make  iron  and  steel  free  ttoe 
things  which  are  mannfactured  there  would  be  in  trouble,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  you  agree  with  me,  all  along  the  line  in  America.  There  are  tw\> 
samples  Tezhibiting  samples]  of  round  wire  rods— a  kindred  qneslaofi. 
This  has  Deen  presented  to  you  by  other  interests,  some  asking  at  kitf 
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that  the  present  tariff  be  maintained  and  others  asking  for  a  redaction. 
I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  this  matter  for  a  nnmber  of  years 
past,  and  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  single  article  in  the  entire  sched- 
ule of  dutiable  goods  on  which  the  regalar  dnty  is  adjusted  more  nearly 
to  the  line  of  jostice  and  safety  than  this  one  on  wire  rods. 

Senator  Albbioh.  They  do  not  cost  much  more  than  half  as  much 
as  your  products. 

Mr.  KkiiSEY.  YeSy  there  is  more  difference  than  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  These  cost  how  much  a  tout 

Mr.  Eblsey.  I  do  not  know  precisely.  We  do  not  handle  round  rods, 
at  alL 

Senator  Albbioh.  They  cost  about  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Kelsby.  Between  $23  and  $25  a  ton^  I  should  think.  They  are 
manufactured  in  Germany^  I  should  say,  at  about  $5  a  ton,  perhaps 
less ;  I  do  not  buy  them  and^am  not  familiar.  I  brought  the  samples 
with  me  so  that  you  might  have  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  sizes. 
I  undertake  to  say  that  no  man  not  familiar  with  them  can  take  these 
two  scraps  and  tell  which  is  which.  One  is  No.  5  and  the  other  No.  6. 
The  duty  on  one  is  6  cents  a  pound,  and  the  other  45  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. I  want  you  to  receive  my  judgment  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  duty  on  round 
"Wire  rods.  The  Germans  supply  this  country  with  wire  rods  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  they  have  combined  to  put  up  the  prices.  There  are  very 
few  wire  rods  made  in  England.  The  price  now  is  from  $40  to  $45  a  ton 
on  the  dock  in  New  York  at  this  rate  of  duty,  while  four  years  ago  it 
vas  $35  to  $36  a  ton.  Even  at  that  time  there  was  money  in  it  for  the 
Germans.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  their  object  in  reducing  that  figure 
^as  to  crowd  out  our  own  mills,  and  they  have  been  quite  successful  in 
doing  it.  Finally,  after  a  year  or  two,  they  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
combination  by  which  the  price  was  advanced  moderately  up  to  the  line 
of  profit,  and  when  that  was  reached  our  own  mills  were  set  in  opera- 
tion, and  rods  were  largely  made  during  the  last  year  or  two  at  a  small 
profit. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Here  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  an  article  that  is  not 
made  in  this  country  at  all,  and  even  with  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound 
duty  our  manufacturers  would  not  engage  in  it  at  all.  It  is  an  infant 
that  is  not  yet  bom  in  this  country.  There  is  no  industry  engaged  in 
it  here.  It  costs  more,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  it  hero  than  it  does  to 
make  it  abroad.  Even  considering  the  duty  at  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  it  has  to  go  through  another  process  of  manufacture — it  has  to 
be  galvanized.  It  makes  a  different  kind  of  fence  from  the  ordinary 
barbed-wire  fence.  This  is  a  fence  that  is  not  injurious  to  horses.  The 
ordinary  barbed-wire  fence  is  a  very  savage  one,  and  hundreds  of  farm- 
ers can  not  and  will  not  use  barbed- wire  fence,  because  it  is  too  savage 
»ud  destroys  their  horses  that  come  in  contact  with  it.  This  fence  does* 
not,  and  as  it  interferes  with  no  industry  in  the  country  at  all,  it  is,  to 
my  miud,  clearly  the  best  thing  to  do  to  so  reduce  the  cost  of  it  to  the 
consumer,  by  a  reduction  of  duty,  that  it  may  be  sold  at  the  same  price 
that  the  barbed- wire  fence  can  be  sold.  If  you  were  to  take  the  mate- 
rial and  put  it  upon  the  free  list,  together  with  the  loss  you  sustain  by 
reason  of  waste,  could  you  then  afford  to  sell  your  fencing  below  the 
present  rate  for  barbed  wire  f 

Mr.  E^ELSET.  Ko,  sir;  nor  within  $5  a  ton  of  it. 

Senator  MoPhebsOn.  In  short,  put  it  upon  the  free  list  and  give  it 
all  the  advantage,  and  it  can  not  be  sold  within  $5  a  ton  of  the  cost  of 
barbed- wire  fence. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  yoa  not  think  we  ought  to  make  ap  that  IS  s 
ton  to  the  mann£BM3tarer  for  the  sake  of  Bnmanity  and  for  the  ake  <tf 
horaest 

Senator  MoPhebsok.  If  you  propose  to  tax  the  fiEirmixig  intend  of 
the  country  to  the  extent  necessary  to  encourage  the  manataotorer — 

Senator  Albrioh.  Why  not  take  the  duty  off  of  wire  rods  uid  savt 
^six-tenths  of  a  cent  on  all  t 

Senator  MoPhebsok.  For  the  reason  Mr.  Kelsey  has  gi^&i  y<»- 
that  there  are  many  industries  in  this  country  that  are  making  wire  rod^ 
'and  they  are  not  making  these,  and  refuse  to  undertake  to  do  so.  Pir 
one,  I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  that  industry,  it  having  been  built  vp. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  not  in  favor  of  taxing,  by  a  high  system  of  pio- 
tection^  the  farmer  for  a  wire  rod  that  he  necessarily  mast  have  for  tbe 
preservation  of  his  stock,  to  keep  them  from  destruction  by  coming  ii 
contaQt  with  the  other  rods,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  at  aili^l 
we  do  not  need  the  revenue  t 

Mr.  Kelset.  The  Senator  suggests  a  point  I  have  stated  to  fcia  br 
fore— that  with  this  strip  on  the  free  list  we  shall  be  able  to  nmntifMt- 
ure  this  fence  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  $65  a  ton,  wbidi  is  now  «^ 
as  low  as  $3.50.  I  have  recently  bought  a  car-load,  to  be  delivered  is 
Trenton,  from  Pittsburgh,  at  $3.50. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  this  manufiactured  under  a  patent  t 

Mr.  EsLSET.  Tes ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  bubed-wire 
fence,  which  is  substantially  free  from  patent  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Has  any  other  concern  the  right  to  make  this  ex 
cept  yours  t 

Mr.  Kelset.  IfOy  sur;  there  is  none  made  in  America  by  may  ete 
ocmoem. 


**  ■*    -*.  * 


BRONZE  POWDER 


STA! 


TXTESDAT,  Jul/y  10, 188& 
OF  HEHBT  AHLBOBV,  OF  HEWASK,  H.  J. 


Mr.  Ahlborn.  Bronze  powder  is  a  compositioD  of  copper  and  zinc 
At  present  there  is  an  import  daty  of  15  per  cent  In  1865, 1  think,  the 
duty  was  45  per  cent,  and  there  was  no  mannflEMStare  of  it  in  this  coan- 
tary. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  say  the  present  duty  is  how  mncht 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Fifteen  i>er  cent.  I  think  the  daty  on  all  other  goods 
of  copper  and  zinc  is  abcmt  46  per  cent.  The  first  composition  is  from 
molten  metal ;  it  is  then  rolled  ont,  and  afterwards  beaten  ont  in  large 
sheets ;  ftom  those  large  sheets  the  powder  is  prodnoed.  Under  the 
present  duty  it  is  impossible  to  exist. 

Sasator  MoPhbsson.  Yon  refer  to  the  bosiness  of  making  the 
powder  t 

llr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes. 

Senator  McPhbbson.  Conld  yon  not  import  the  cattings  or  dippings  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  conld  not;  I  tried  it  once,  and  the  Gk>Temment 
demanded  45  per  cent,  dnty  on  those^  and  I  had  to  send  them  back. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  yon  call  that— Dntch  metalt 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes.  Those  are  the  only  things  that  can  be  used  for 
making  bronze  powder. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  that  leaf  t 

Mr.  AHLBOBN.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  now  datiable  at  10  per  cent*  ad  yal<»em| 
is  it  nott 

2dr.  AHLBOBN.  There  is  another  Dntch  metal  that  is  thinner,  beaten 
ont  by  hand.    This  oomes  in  at  abont  45  per  cent 

Senator  Aldbioh.  As  a  metal,  manafadnred,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided  fort 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes.  In  1880  we  started  to  manafbctore  from  the 
raw  material.  Up  to  1884  I  kept  on,  bnt  had  to  close  this  part  of  the 
bomness,  and  was  compelled  to  send  to  Earope  again  to  get  this  metaL 
Bnt  I  can  only  get  the  cattings  of  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  As  wastet 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes ;  metal  clippings. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  yon  pay  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  No,  sir ;  I  pay  1^  cents  a  ponnd  for  that. 

Seoiator  Aldbich.  It  comes  in  nnder  the  danse  relating  to  coppei 
and  brass! 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes.  Another  difBcnlty  is  that  it  is  veiy  hard  to 
Judge  of  the  quality  of  bronze  powder.  Allow  me  to  show  yon  a 
sample. 

Semtor  Aldbioh.  Yes. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  You  ought  to  know  what  the  foreign  cost  of  that 
I>owcler  is. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  can't  tell  yon ;  there  are  such  different  qnaUties,  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  judge.    I  wouldn't  even  be  a  judge  for  a  customer. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  There  is  so  much  fraud  it  itt 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  sells  for  50  cents  a  pound  beret 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Some  of  it,  and  some  of  it  for  75,  and  some  for  $1. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  two  different  samples  heret 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Is  that  your  own  manufacture  [reflbrring  to 
sample]  t  ^ 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes. 

Senator  Albbich.  What  do  you  sell  that  for  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  sell  the  other  fort 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  can  sell  that  for  50  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  that  the  lowest  price  at  which  you  sell  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes.  Yesterday  I  was  shown  how  hard  it  is  to  judge 
i^ben  the  bronze  comes  into  the  custom-house.  Some  unscrupulous 
importers  have  connections  over  there,  either  brothers  or  fittiiers,  and 
tbey  can  bring  it  in  for  50  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  will  be  satisfied  if  we  give  you  15  cents  a 
jKHindt 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh*  1  guess  we  had  better  do  that.  I  do  not  see  why 
that  Dutch  metal  in  sheets  does  not  come  in  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Why  do  you  not  adjust  your  bill  so  as  to  bring 
the  duty  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  what  we  propose,  to  protect  Dutch  metal 
in  sheets. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Simply  say  ^^nduding  metal  for  bronze  pow- 
der.'* 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  can  not  do  that.  We  say  ^^ronze  or  Dutch 
metal  in  leaf."    I  do  not  see  why  it  does  not  cover  that. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  It  does  not  cover  that.  This  is  sheets,  not  leaf.  That 
is  a  metal  after  it  is  beaten  out  by  steam-hammer;  this  is  what  we  call 
sheets. 

Senator  MoPhebson.  Put  it  in  as  leaf  or  sheets. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  Dutch  metal  that  comes  in  here  in 
sheets  aside  firom  this  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  No ;  it  comes  in  in  packs,  like  gold-leaf. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  it  used  for  any  other  purpose  except  making 
bronze  powder. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  No,  sir ;  it  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  we  should  say  ^^  Dutch  metal  in  leaf  or  in 
sheets"  it  would  not  let  anything  dse  in  but  this  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  want  to  be  certain  about  that.  We  do  not 
want  to  let  in  copper  and  brass  at  10  per  cent,  when  you  have  a  duty 
fixed  at  IJ  oents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  This  could  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  except 
making  bronze  powder. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  can  not  describe  it ;  that  is  the  trouble  about 
it.    What  does  it  cost  abroad  t 
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Senator  MoPhebson.  If  yoa  were  importing  it  by  the  quantity  as  a 
[natter  of  coarse  you  woald  soon  be  detected  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Yes ;  there  is  a  difference  of  about  21  cents  a  poond 
t>etween  here  and  Gtormany  in  the  matter  of  wages  in  making  the  powder. 

Senator  MoP^b»80N.  Suppose  you  have  to  have  45  per  cent  on  that, 
ind  this  is  15  cents  a  pound  for  the  powder,  does  that  leave  you  a  mar- 
pnt 

Mr.  Ahlbobk.  No. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  do  not  see  why  you  can  not  make  them  here. 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  Because  wages  are  too  high. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  reduce  it  from  the  sheets 
to  the  powder  t 

Mr.  Ahlbobk.  About  25  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Alduoh.  How  can  it  cost  that  omehl 

Mr.  Ahlbobn.  I  takes  about  three  weeks  to  go  though  the  process. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  some  subliming  process  t 
*  Mr.  Ahlbobn.  It  is  stamped,  ground,  and  washed,  and  you  lose  a 
^reat  deal  by  washing  and  cleaning  it;  and  then  it  is  coloredi  and  that 
x>lor  is  produced' by  heat|  and  there  you  lose. 


COAl^TAK  DYES. 

Tuesday,  Jutjf  10, 188& 
8IATEKE5T  OF  WWAXD  B.  HATCH,  OF  SEW  YOBX. 


Mr.  Hatoh.  I  want  to  say  something  while  I  am  here  in  relatm  u 
dyes. 

Senator  Albbioh.  What  kind  of  dyes  t 

Mr.  Hatoh.  Alizarine  and  coal-tar  dyes.  So  far  as  alizarine  is  eoi- 
cerned  there  has  been  an  amendment  passed  by  the  House  to  the  biH 
changing  the  phraseology  of  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  wereelgte 
of  the  alizarine  colors,  or  rather  what  are  known  as  alizarine  colon,  be: 
under  a  Treasury  decision  three  colors  have  been  compeUed  to  pftj  > 
daty  of  35  per  cent. 

Senator  AlDbioh.  Those  are  derivatives  of  anthradnet 

Mr.  Hatch.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  House  is  gaa4 
to  change  that  back  again.  Oar  authority  is  that  of  a  Demoor^ 
member  of  the  House,  and  I  suppose  that  is  good  authority.  We  under- 
stand that  they  are  satisfied  that  they  have  made  a  mistake  and  an 
going  to  put  it  back  again. 

Mr.  Hatoh.  Let  me  explain  right  here  in  relation  to  that.  I  had  mx 
heard  of  that  before.  It  is  news  to  me.  As  I  understand  it,  theie  hftf« 
never  been  any  of  these  alizarine  colors  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  person  who  even  says  he  might  manufacture  it  is  Mc 
Hudson,  of  Albany,  who  is  the  gentleman  who  is  making  all  the  sis: 
over  there  at  the  House.  He  had  a  mortgage  on  a  &ctory  up  there, 
and  had  to  buy  it  in  to  save  himself,  and  he  wants  to  get  an  amendsefis 
of  that  kind  to  help  get  himself  out  of  the  difficulty.  AJizarine  k  i» 
ported  entirely,  I  think.  The  artificial  alizarine  is  what  is  used,  wi 
all  the  artificial  colors  are  made  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  tamt 
process. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  call  natural  alizarine  t 

Mr.  Hatoh.  They  say  natural  alizarine. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  call  natural  alizarine  t 

Mr.  Hatoh.  If  atural  alizarine  is  something  that  these  coloirs  are  not 
made  from  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  such  thing  t 

Mr.  Hatoh.  Yes ;  there  is. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Hatoh.  I  understand  there  is ;  it  is  an  anthraoine ;  it  is  an  ex- 
tract. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Then  it  is  not  natural  t 

Mr.  Hatoh.  It  is  termed  natural  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Dmf 
have  a  natural  alizarine  at  the  present  time. 

304 
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Seuator  Aldbich.  There  is  one  on  the  list,  but  I  have  been  looking 
for  a  long  time  for  somebody  to  tell  me  what  it  was  and  I  have  not  found 
anybody  yet. 

Sir.  Hatch.  I  am  not  sufficiently  an  expert  to  go  into  that  very  defi- 
nitely to  inform  you  what  it  is. 

Seuator  Aldbich.  1  have  never  seen  a  man  yet  who  knew  what  it 


Mr.  Hatch.  I  will  say  thnt  wo  will  supply  you  with  the  information. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Tichenor  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  TiCHKNOB.  Natural  alizarine  is  the  sublime  crystals  of  madder. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Of  these  eight  colors  there  are  three  processes  that  are 
all  the  same ;  then  there  is  a  fourth  process^  and  a  fifth,  and  so  on,  in 
ordet  to  produce  these  difi'erent  shades. 

Senator  Aldbich.  For  what  reason  was  alizarine  originally  put  on 
tbe  free  list  f 

Mr.  Hatch.  It  has  slipped  my  mind,  although  it  was  told  me,  I  think 
"by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Alizarine  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  know  perfectly  what  you  refer  to,  without  being  able 
at  this  time  to  recall.  1  had  not  expected  to  say  anything,  and  that  is 
the  reason  1  am  not  better  prepared. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Are  yon  a  chemist t 

Mr.  Hatch.  No,  sir ;  1  am  a  lawyer.  I  would  like  to  state  a  few 
facts  while  lam  here  to  refute  these  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Hudson.  He  says  that  he  can  manufacture  alisarine.  He  does 
not  intend  to  manufacture,  and  he  can  not  manufacture  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  He  did  not  say  that  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hatch.  He  has  stated  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Not  here.  He  was  here  on  Saturday  or  Friday 
last,  or  perhaps  it  was  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hatch.  He  stated  that  it  would  cost  $800,000  for  him  to  alter 
his  littrle  factory  at  Troy— so  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Eussell,  of  Massa- 
etiasetts,  that  he  so  stated  in  Mr.  Russell's  presence^so  as  to  be  able 
to  m&nufacture  these  alizarine  colors. 

Senator  Aldbich.  He  does  not  expect  to  manufacture  alizarine  colors, 
bat  he  thinks  he  can  manufacture  some  of  these  derivatives  of  anthra 
«-iiie. 

Mr.  Hatch.  1  will  speak  about  that  afterwards.  Why  should  he  ob- 
ject to  potting  these  three  colors  on  the  free  list  if  the  other  five  are 
datiahlet 

Senator  AlDbich.  For  the  reason  1  have  suggested,  that  we  can  not 
manufacture  some  of  the  products  of  anthracine.  But  he  .did  not  say 
that  he  was  going  to  manufacture  alizarine,  and  he  does  not  expect  to. 
Yoa  had  better  understand  his  position. 

Mr.  Hatch.  These  three  colors  are  used  in  leather,  woolen,  silk,  and 
cotton.    They  are  alizarine  colors. 

Senator  Aldbich.  They  are  simple  derivatives  of  anthracine.  1  do 
uot  onderstand  that  those  people  ask  to  have  them  put  on  the  free  list 
on  tbe  ground  that  they  are  alizarine  colors. 

Mr.  Hatch.  They  do. 

Senator  Aldbich.  They  are  simple  derivatives  of  anthracine.  They 
say  to  put  pure  products  of  alizarine  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hatch.  1  want  to  make  that  distinction  here,  so  as  not  to  be 
niiBtaken.  If  you  should  see  fit  to  do  something  with  coal-tar  products 
I  want  you  to  draw  the  distinction  in  regard  alizarine,  which  is  distinct 
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from  coal  tar.  That  is  a  distinctiou  tbat  is  recoguized  by  aiauufaolmterfi. 
They  are  referred  to  as  alizarine  colors.  1  have  bottles  of  all  tbes^oJ- 
ors  in  my  office  in  New  York.  I  had  expected  to  briog  them  here,  \m 
did  not  know  that  yon  had  got  so  far  in  the  bill,  and  I  was  snrpri^t^i 
hear  that  yon  have  gone  so  far.  Although,  as  you  said,  it  is  corrHi 
strictly  speaking,  they  can  net  be  alizarine  colors,  bat  are  oolora  imk 
from  alizarine. 

Senator  Albbigh.  They  are  made  from  anthracine. 

Mr.  Hatch.  This  is  the  lowest  grade. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Alizarine  is  the  name  of  one  of  tiie  p^odocl9t^ 
anthracine,  and  they  ask  these  other  things  to  be  pat  on  Uiefml^ 
on  the  theory  that  there  are  other  products  of  anthracine,  as  1  ante 
stand  it. 

Mr.  Hatch.  In  the  act  of  1883  these  are  separated  from  coadts 
oolors  in  the  classification. 

Senator  Albrioh.  Alizarine  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  a  long  tia?- 

Mr.  Hatch.  Then  do  I  understand  that  it  is  contemplated  to  p: 
alizarine  back,  and  put  a  duty  on  itf 

Senator  Albbich.  We  have  not  yet  stated  what  we  contempbte 
doing. 

Mr.  Hatch.  You  stated  that  you  had  understood  that  the  House  wft> 
going  to  change  their  amendments. 

Senator  Axdbich.  A  Democratic  member  of  the  Honse  stated  bm 
that  the  probabilities  were  that  the  amendment  which  had  been  pat  m 
putting  other  products  of  anthracine  on  the  free  list  would  be  reo^ 
sidered  and  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Here  are  these  dyes;  they  are  used  on  leather,  dL 
cotton,  and  wool.  I  have  petitions  here  from  a  great  many  manafKC 
urers  of  leather,  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  large  concerns,  asking  for  »  r 
duction  of  duty  on  dyes;  they  are  so  expensive. 

Senator  Axdbich.-  Have  you  any  recent  petitions? 

Mr.  Hatch.  All  within  a  month. 

Senator  Axdbich.  You  had  better  leave  copies  of  those  petitions. 

Mr.  Batch.  These  are  originals;  1  can  leave  these,  if  necessary.  Mr. 
Eussell  can  come  here  and  get  them  if  he  requires  them.  Yoa  will  fivl 
some  of  them  in  pencil,  on  account  of  the  haste  with  which  they  wm 
gotten  up.  We  could  have  given  you  a  thousand  signatures.  Tbw 
are  only  five  manufacturers  of  those  colors  in  the  Unitexl  States,  aU  ooi^ 
tar  colors  included,  and  those  five  men  only  employ  125  workmen. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  only  have  seven  or  eight  names  on  this  pap«r. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  have  not  added  them  all  up.  Here  are  three  papers 
I  can  send  you  a  large  number  of  them,  Mid  before  you  acyoum  I  wil 
see  that  you  have  them.  These  were  gathered  up  in  only  two  or  tiutr 
days,  and  they  are  all  separate.  But  there  are  only  five  manofaetnra^ 
of  these  colors  in  the  United  States,  and  the  manufacturers  of  leattiet. 
wool,  silk,  and  cotton  have  to  pay  this  enormous  penalty. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  all  the  geoenl 
features.  I  do  not  think  we  care  much  about  hearing  any  arguoNSt, 
except  some  from  chemists  as  to  what  they  want  on  the  free  list  or  di> 
not  want. 

Mr.  Hatch.  So  far  as  any  reduction  is  concerned  you  do  not  ^goa 
to  itf 

Senator  Axdbich.  We  want  information  from  somebody  who  knois 
exactly  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Hatch.  For  instance,  take  coal  tar,  and  I  will  see  that  yoa  lun 
information.  Here  is  a  copy  of  an  amendment  introdnoed  in  the 
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Senator  Aldrioh.  I  think  1  know  as  much  abont  the  opioion  oC  tk 
manafaotnrers  of  Rhode  Island  as  yon  do. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Yoa  should  know  more.  Of  course  many  gentk^irs 
would  not  sign  the  paper  because  they  say,  ^^  You  are  a«kin^  us  tops 
our  signatures  on  something  looking  towards  free  trade,  whereas  oar 
names  are  already  in  Washington  as  being  for  protection,  and  tki^ 
things  are  not  consistent.  We  will  not  sign,  but  we  will  write  peran^ 
letters  for  you.'' 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  should  think  it  would  very  likely  occur  to  tiiea 
that  their  signatures  are  already  in  Washington  on  the  other  side  ti 
that  question. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  can  get  letters  from  various  large' mannfactoren  t 
you  saying  that  they  see  no  objection. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  care  about  the  letters.  We  propose  a 
do  what  we  think  is  best  without  regard  to  letters. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Oh,  yes,  but  I  am  only  explaining.  Of  coarse,  each  o« 
of  these  manufacturers  individually  has  not  enough  interest  in  tk 
subject  to  appear  in  Washington  before  you  ;  but  combined,  thfy  ce 
interested  in  it.    It  is  a  matter  afifecting  the  whole  United  States. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Whom  do  you  represent  as  an  attorney  f 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  was  asked  by  the  various  gentlemen  Earned  here  k 
present  the  subject.    These  papers  were  sent  in. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Which  ones  t 

Mr.  Hatch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  retained  originally  by  sevm 
of  the  New  York  manufacturer^.  I  was  retained  originally  by  Mes5% 
Pickhardt  &  Kuttroff,  who  are  importers.  They  are  the  ones  who*:* 
regular  clients  of  mine ;  and  further,  there  were  others  interested  in  ik 
matter  who  came  in  and  said,  "Yes,  we  will  favor  that,^  I  was  on  hcit 
to  Washington  on  another  matter,  and  I  was  asked  to  present  thi*  fc 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  While  I  was  here  that  matter  wa? 
brought  up,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  presenting  it  to  you. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  wish  you  would  consider  this  matter,  becaase  I  k^ 
sure  a  reduction  would  do  more  good  generally  than  it  will  by  reaaaiir 
ing  where  it  is.  Of  course  this  will  benefit  Mr.  Hudson,  and  otber* 
are  only  small  concerns,  very  small.  He  is  the  one  who  is  most  icie? 
ested  to  have  this  thing  carried  through.  1  will  take  the  liberty  t 
sending,  if  I  may,  a  few  copies  of  those  printed  statistics. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Hatch.  And  I  will  supply  you  with  anything  else  I  can  that  ytm 
may  desire. 
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of  potatoes  in  Germany.  In  1865  starch  made  from  eom  was  w<r& 
9.8  cents.  The  export  price  of  the  highest  grades  of  starch  last  ^cir 
at  the  sea-board  was  4  cents  a  pound ;  that  is  less  than  one-half  of  wl£ 
it  was  years  ago.  Mr.  Mills,  in  his  proposition  to  reduce  to  1  cent i 
ponnd,  proposes  to  farnish  to  us  a  foreign  market. 

Senator  Aldbich.  He  alleges  that  as  the  purpose  of  the  rednctwL 

Mr.  Phelps.  Yes,  sir.  I  find  in  Executive  DocunieDt  No.  58,  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  second  session,  January  5, 1887,  which  is  a  compQatio^ 
of  consular  reports,  that  thirty  countries  or  provinces  of  the  world  levWi 
a  duty  upon  starch  made  from  com  in  this  country.  The  Englisb  cokni^ 
of  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  and  New  Zealand  are  among  those  levy- 
ing the  highest  rate  of  duty.  The  average  rate  of  duty  of  these  ttoty 
countries  is  1.57  cents  a  pound,  one-third  greater  than  Mr.  MiUs  pjv 
poses  to  make  it.  If  we  can  not  export  it  now  I  do  not  know  how  te 
are  going  to  export  it  when  he  has  reduced  it  to  1  cent  a  |K>nnd,  ni^etd 
he  proposes,  perchance,  to  legislate  for  foreign  countries  as  well  as  03r 
own. 

Senator  Aij)RICH.  Perhaps  he  intends  to  import  oom-starch  fwtbf 
purpose  of  exporting  it  to  those  other  countries. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  should  not  be  suri)rised.  Now  this  industry  oonsoB^ 
about  one-third  as  much  corn  as  our  total  exports  of  corn,  on  an  av^^ 
age.  This  year  the  starch  factories  will  consume  one-half  as  mudi  3^ 
our  total  export  of  corn.  The  starch  factories  consume  about  OD^ii^ 
as  much  corn  as  the  distilleries  of  the  country.  The  industry  is  nocis 
an  over-prosperous  condition,  considering  the  large  number  of  stairi 
factories  which,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  have  failed  from  limetodiBf' 
We  are  simply  struggling  along  now.  There  is  another  phase  of  tkt 
question.  I  will  say  right  here  that,  with  an  honest  valnation  on  stii^ 
a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  is  equivalent  to  about  65  per  cent,  ad  v»k^ 
rem,  and  that  seems  high.  But  there  is  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  bushel* 
Indian  com.  I  am  met  with  the  reply,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  MilkM- 
Breckinridge,  and  other  advocates  of  a  reduction  in  duty  on  starch 
that  the  duty  of  10  cents  a  bushel  on  com  does  not  amount  to  anything 
They  either  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  or  else  tliey»y 
that  which  is  not  true. 

On  the  27th  day  of  April,  1888,  according  to  the  Buenos  Ayree  Herakl 
published  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  a  paper  which  is  now  in  the  bai:^^ 
of  Mr.  McKinley,  the  price  of  Indian  corn  was  $2.90,  Argentine  Eepe^ 
lie  currency,  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The  paper  currency  of  tfc^ 
Argentine  Republic  is  at  a  discount  of  45  per  cent,  an  company  ^ 
ours.  So  that  on  the  day  named  the  price  in  Buenos  Ayres  was  IP 
of  our  currency  per  100  kilos  or  .72  of  a  cent  a  pound,  equivalent  tu* 
cents  a  bushel  of  56  pounds.  The  rate  of  freight  on  corn  from  Ba<&* 
Ayres  to  the  port  of  New  York  is  $4  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  wfei-^ 
equals  10  cents  per  bushel.  Add  the  freight  to  the  cost  of  the  on 
and  we  find  that  on  the  date  named  Indian  corn  from  Buenos  Ajm 
could  have  been  laid  down  in  New  York  for  60  cents  per  bushel.  *i>. 
April  28,  1888,  the  price  of  cash  corn  (No.  2)  of  domestic  production:. 
New  York  was  08^  cents  per  bushel. 

Upon  that  date,  therefore,  even  after  paying  a  duty  of  10  cents  pe 
bushel,  corn  from  Buenos  Ayres  would  have  cost  only  60  cents  [k 
bushel,  or  8^  cents  per  bushel  less  than  home-grown  com,  or  18j  teah 
less  per  bushel  had  there  been  no  duty. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  protection.  We  find  » 
fault.  But  that  being  our  raw  material,  it  decreases  the  appanmC  pc^ 
tectiou  if  we  get  but  2  cents  per  pound. 
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That  is,  if  any  export  duty  is  levied  by  the  foreign  coantiy.  Wbr 
does  not  the  bill  go  farther  in  regard  to  starch  and  other  articles,  and 
provide  that  if  any  import  duty  is  laid  upon  starch  or  other  prodocfci 
produced  in  the  United  States,  etc.,  they  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as  dot 
provided  by  law,  and  let  the  rule  work  both  ways  f  If  it  is  good  for  tbe 
free  list  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  good  for  the  dutiable  list. 

There  is  one  thing  more.  I  am  not  a  professional  expert  either  in  i^ 
gai^d  to  starch  or  glucose,  but  I  am  largely  interested  in  both.  We 
have  been  getting  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  glucose.  There  is  nod^ 
position  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  reduce  that.  That  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  equivalent  to  about  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  poand.  1  nov 
show  you  a  sample  of  glucose  worth  3  cents  a  pound  and  of  comi>arativelj 
light  gravity.  Here  is  another  sample  of  very  much  heavier  gravity  that 
is  worth  3J  cents  per  pound.  I  also  show  you  a  third  sample  of  so-called 
grape*  sugar,  although  commercially  and  for  purposes  of  classifiea^oa 
in  the  tariff  they  are  the  same,  one  being  the  solid  form  and  the  otber 
the  liquid  form.  The  price  of  this  sugar  is  2^  cent«  a  pound.  Gluooee 
has  never  had  anything  like  the  protection  which  sugar  bas,  maink 
because  the  sugar-men  have  not  only  not  wanted  it  protected,  but  they 
have  wanted  an  internal-revenue  tax  placed  upon  it  as  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance. Luckily,  that  way  of  thinking  has  been  abandon^,  even  by  tk 
sugar-refiners.  What  I  would  like  would  be  that  you  would  prevent 
the  persistent  undervaluation  of  this  product;  that  it  may  be  made  duti- 
able at  1  cent  a  pound.  That  would  be  about  the  same  as  at  20  p^ 
cent,  ad  valorem  now  on  the  very  highest  grade  and  a  little  increk« 
on  the  very  lowest  grades.  The  trouble  is  now  that  it  will  bring  in  tte 
very  highest  grade  of  glucose  at  the  lowest  quoted  price.  I  went  to 
Germany  in  1885  for  the  especial  purpose  of  obtaining  the  prices  of 
those  goods  in  Germany,  where  they  are  made  from  potatoes.  We 
make  every  pound  of  glucose  and  grape-sugar  from  Indian  com.  It  is 
simply  a  conversion  of  the  starch. 

Senator  Aldeich.  Tell  me  the  true  foreign  prices  of  those  two  p» 
ticular  specimens,  if  you  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Phelps.  The  true  foreign  value  of  the  glucose  which  has  beec 
brought  in  here  during  the  past  two  years  is  about  4  cents  a  pound. 
They  have  invoiced  it  at  2J  cents  a  pound,  and  even  less.  I  went  over 
there  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  and  got  prices-current  asd 
transcripts  of  actual  sales  in  the  Hamburg  and  other  markets  over 
there  and  came  back,  and  Appraiser  McMuUan,  in  the  Kew  York  at- 
torn house,  advanced  the  goods  and  there  was  a  re-appraisem^it% 

Senator  Aldrich.  A  cent  a  pound  would  be  a  considerable  increaee 
over  the  present  rates. 

Mr.  Phelps.  On  sugar ;  not  on  the  very  highest  grades  of  glucose 
This  is  not  even  the  highest  gravity  that  we  have.  You  can  get  it » 
thick  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  coat  it  with  sugar  and  you  have  goih 
drops. 

Senator  Albrich.  What  is  the  highest  importation  f 

Mr.  Phelps.  One  million  four  hundred  and  twenty -four  thonsand 
six  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  paid  a  duty  of  20  per 'cent. ! 

Mr.  Phelps.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  would  be  about  half  a  cent  a  pound  t 

Mr.  Phelps.  Yes ;  jnst  about  that.  But  the  txonjble  is  that  th^ 
undervalue  all  the  time.  The  importations  were  last  year  less  tbaa 
for  previous  years  because  the  price  of  glucose  was  lower,  owing  ioikt 
low  price  of  corn.    Now  we  meet  the  same  difficulty  here  in  regard  t» 
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•l^lncose  as  in  regard  to  foroiga  tariff.  The  average  foreign  tariff  in 
(liffereur  countries  and  provinces  is  a  little  more  than  five  times  as  mnch 
as  that  levied  in  the  United  States.  In  the  papers  I  snbitait  yoa  will 
find  a  list  of  the  duties  given. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  wonid  be  a  fair  price  for  glucose  of  the  highest 
specific  gravity  that  would  be  imported! 

Mr.  Phelps.  Four  and  one-half  cents  a  pound.  x 

Senator  Aldbich.  A  cent  a  poand  would  be  about  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Phelps.  Yes ;  but  the  trouble  is — and  that  is  where  I  have'  my 
trouble  with  Appraiser  Brower,  of  New  York — they  bring  in  the  vei^ 
highest  grade  of  glucose  urider  the  valuation  of  the  very  lowest. 

Senator  Al1>rich.  If  we  should  give  you  threefoarths  of  a  cent  a 
poand  would  not  that  be  protection  enongh  for  you  on  glucose  and 
grape  sugar  !  , 

Mr.  Phelps.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Half  a  cent  would  not  be  enough  f 

Mr.  Phelps.  Ko;  it  would  not  be  as  much  as  we  are  getting  now 
really. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  shall  be  disposed  to  give  you  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  a  pound  myself. 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  might  just  as  well  give  you  this  information  here,  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  before  in  print:  The  number  of  glucose  facto- 
ries in  the  United  States  is  seventeen;  capital  invested,  $11,000,000 ; 
daily  capacity,  bushels  of  oorn,  01,000;  annual  capacity,  bushels  of 
corn,  19,032,000;  acres  of  land  required  to  raise  corn  at  20  bushels  to 
tbe  acre,  732,000;  farmers  required  to  raise  corn,  3  men  per  100  acres, 
21.060;  annual  capacity,  pounds  of  glucose,*  570,960,000 :  value  of  glu- 
cose proiluced  annually,  $17,128,800;  laborers  employed  in  factories, 
4,575;  amount  of  wages  paid  annually,  $2,058,750;  average  daily  rate 
of  wages,  $1.50.  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed is  very  nearly  as  great  as  are  emptoyed  in  all  the  sugar  refineries. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  Is  there  any  trust  or  combination  that  controls 
prices! 

Mr.  Phelps.  No,  sir;  neither  in  starch  nor  in  glucose.  The  annual 
production  in  pounds  of  glucose  is  very  nearly  double  the  entire  product 
of  cane-sugar  in  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  TiGHENOB.  Wbat  are  the  principal  uses  of  glucose  and  grape- 
BUgarT 

Mr.  Phelps.  The  main  uses  of  glucose  and  grape-sugar  are  for  pur- 
poses of  making  confectionery,  in  blueing,  in  mixing  with  cane  sirups, 
io  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  for  sweetening,  in  dye  and  print  work. 
I  may  say  right  here  that  in  mixing  with  cane  sirups  glucose  is  not  the 
sidulterant,  because  the  glucose  is  worth  considerably  more  than  double 
tbe  price  of  molasses  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The  glucose  is  the  higher- 
priced  product. 

Mr.  Tingle.  Is  it  used  to  any  extent  in  adulterating  sugar  nowf 

Mr.  Phelps.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  a  number  of 
years  ago  grape-sugar  was  used  to  some  extent,  say  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  for  mixing  with  cane-sugars  and  beet- root  sugars.  Orape-sugar 
is  what  is  known  as  an  invert  sugar,  not  crystallized. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Not  crystallizable  f 

Mr.  Phelps.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  crystallizable. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  What  would  be  the  expense  t 

Mr.  Phelps.  It  will  bring  up  the  cost  to  about  6  cents  a  pound. 
•JThere  is  one  factory  in  Chicago  where,  I  suppose,  they  are  converting 
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a  tboasand  bosbels  of  com  per  day  into  what  they  call  anhydrous  sugar, 
crystallized. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Tbey  put  it  in  blocks  and  subject  it  to  presgnre. 

Mr.  Phblps.  And  it  takes  a  long  period  of  time  to  complete  it  It 
inakes  the  process  very  expensive.  But  the  process  of  mixing  cMtt- 
sugar  and  grape-sugar  was  abandoned  because  they  would  not  mix  any 
more  than  oil  and  water  and  stand  heat.  That  is,  the  grape^ogsi 
would  ferment  with  that  sort  of  connection.  I  doubt  if  you  can  find 
in  the  country  to-day  a  single  pound  of  mixed  cane  and  grape-sagar. 

Mr.  Phe]i)s  submitted  the  following  papers  in  connection  with  hn 
statement: 

STARCH  MADK  FROM  INDIAN  CORN  OR  POTATOES— IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDCSIKT 
IK  THE  UNITED  STATES— WHY  EXISTING  RATES  OF  DUTY  SHOULD  NOT  BE  BEDUCZXK 
FOREIGN  CUSTOMS  DUllES  LEVIED  UPOM  STARCH. 

[Letter  to  Hon.  Roger  Q.  MIIIb,  April  2, 1888.  J 

New  York,  ApHl  2^  lefid 
^on.  Roger  Q.  Mills, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Ways  and  MeanSf 

Houee  of-RepresentaHves,  Waskingtcny  D.  C. : 

Sir:  In  the  bill  recently  introduced  by  yon  in  the  Hoose  of  ReprMeotativoB^ en- 
titled '*A  bill  to  reduce  taxation  and  simplify  the  lawn  in  relation  to  the  ooUeetiooef 
the  revenue/'  there  appears  on  page  24,  section  2,  lines  375  and  376,  the  foUovicf 
provision : 

*' Potato  or  com  starch,  rice  starch,  and  other  starch,  1  cent  per  poaod." 

This  provision  proposes  a  reduction  in  import  duties  levied  nnder  existing  Iaw« 
upon  starch  made  from  com  or  potatoes,  of  1  cent  per  pound  or  50  per  centum. 

As  representing  domestic  ilianufacturers  of  starcn  made  from  ludiau  com(raai2e).l 
am  persuaded  tbat  this  industry  will  be  seriously  injured  by  any  sach  redaction  is 
import  duties  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill  referred  t-o.  1  make  the  assertion  adrisedk 
and  from  a  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  starch  business  in  this oooiitn 
and  abroad :  If  your  bill  becomes  a  law  without  amendment,  domestic  manntactuci' 
of  starch  from  com  will  either  have  to  close  their  factories,  reduce  wages  to  a  poiat 
below  which  workmen  will  not  ]al)or,  or  increase  the  cost  of  starch  to  the  coDsocitf 
by  so  much  tbat  foreign*  made  starch  will  supply,  to  a  large  extent,  oar  domesti. 
markets.  You  do  not,  I  am  sure,  contemplate  or  desire  any  such  outcome.  lo  piec- 
ing your  bill  you  and  others  have  fallen  into  error,  as  I  believe,  becaose  you  did  oo< 
have,  and  could  not  easily  obtain,  authentic  information  as  to  the  xeqairemeots  tf<: 
conditions  of  the  corn-starch  industry. 

During  last  fiscal  year  the  importations  of  starch  made  from  potatoes,  principtBf 
in  Germany,  were  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  com  in  Uus  «»£* 
try,  and  the  consequent  low  price  of  starch  made  from  corn.  With  a  short  cn^  *^ 
com,  such  as  we.  had  last  year,  and  consequent  present  high  prices,  and  with  tV 
price  of  potatoes  remaining  the  same  as  last  year  in  Germany^  no  redaction  in  tk 
tariff  on  starch  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  quantity  imported  niK*: 
greater  than  last  year.  For  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1866-*87,  the  aTenijjois- 
port  value  of  potato  starch  was  2.1  cents  per  pound.  With  the  duty  at  2  cents pff 
pound  this  appears  to  make  the  ad  valorem  rate  94f  per  cent.  The  average  valne  ^i 
the  starch  referred  to  for  the  period  mentioned,  in  the  principal  markete  of  the  eo«> 
try  from  which  exported  (Germany)  was,  according  to  prices  current  and  official  j*^ 
licatious  of  exchanges  in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Berlin,  Stettin,  and  Magdeburg,  wst 
2f  cents  pcr^ound,  so  that  at  2  cents  per  pound  the  averai^  ad  valorem  rate  ooffc^ 
to  have  been  estimated  apparently  at  about  72  percent,  instead  of  94^  pere««^ 
With  a  specific  duty  it  made  no  diflfercnco  to  the  exporter  swearing  to  theinTw» 
whether  the  price  stated  was  1  cent  or  3  cents  per  pound,  or  any  greater  or  leesTihit. 
I  only  mention  this  phase  of  the  question  because  I  apprehend  that  in  framiag  joci 
bill  you  have  taken  the  foreign  invoice  value,  and  have  computed  an  ad  ratona 
rate  based  thereon,  which  was  not  justified  by  the  facts. 

From  my  own  personal  investigations  in  recent  years,  made  in  Germany  especiint. 
and  in  other  foreign  countries,  I  am  convinced  tbat,  whether  our  dnties  apon  import 
are  specific  or  ad  valorem,  undervaluations  will  exist,  as  they  have  existed,  rendeftt? 
it  unsafe  and  misleading  to  assume  that  the  foreign  market  value  of  any  piodact.i^ 
stated  in  the  invoice,  is  true. 

Com  to^ay  Is  selling  in  the  New  York  market,  cash,  at  64  cents  per  busheL  Under tbf 
most  approved  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  com  the  yield  is  abootX 
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pOQods  per  bnahel.  At  the  j[)rice  of  64  cents  per  bushel  the  starch  in  the  corn,  withoQt 
undergoing  any  process  of  mannfactare,  is  worth  2.13  cents  per  ponnd,  or  more  than 
the  averaee  invoice  price  of  com  or  potato  starch  at  2.1  cents  per  ponnd,  npon  which 
yon  have  based  your  figures  that  domestic  manufacturers,  under  the  existing  rate  of 
dnty  npon  starch  were  receiving  94i  per  cent,  protection  upon  their  product. 

The  average  export  price  of  starch  made  from  com  for  meal  years  lbd6-'87  was,  as 
appears  by  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department,  4  cents  per  pound.  The  starch 
exiK>rted  was  almost  entirely  of  a  high  grade  for  food  purposes,  and  worth  more  than 
the  great  bulk  of  starch  made  from  com  in  this  country  which  ib  used  for  laundry  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  not  therefore  safe  to  assume  that  even  at  the  sea-board 
ports  the  price  of  4  cents  per  pound  for  export  was  the  fair  average  market  value  for 
Aome  consumption  of  less  valuable  grades  of  starch. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  submit  to  yon  a  comparative  statement  as  to  the  cost 
of  starch  made  from  com  (maize)  in  this  countiy  and  starch  made  from  potatoes  in 
Hamburg,  Germany,  the  figures  in  both  cases  being  reliable. 

Statement  a$  to  itareh  made  from  Indian  com  and  from  potatoes,  Inued  upon  prioee  and 

imfoioe  value  in  New  York  and  in  Hamburg,  March,  1868. 


Com  (mftiM)  Mid  oon-ataroh,  New  York.  Potatoes  and  potato-starok,  Hamburg,  Germany. 


l^oe  of  corn  per  budiel cents.. 

A'veraj^e  yield  of  starch  per  boshel  of 

«om I>oixnds.. 

Average  export  price  of  starch   for 

fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1887,  per 

pound cents.. 

V*lae  oft  starch  (anmannfactured)  in 

com  (raw  material)  per  poond  cents. . 

Cofli  of  mannftustore  of  starch,  inolnd- 
lag  wages,  all  expenses,  profits,  etc, 
perpouid cents.. 


15 


2.1 


Price  of  potatoes  per  bushel — cents. 

Average  yield  of  starch  per  bnshel  of 
potatoes poands. 

Average  export  price  of  starch  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1867,  per 
pound  cents. . 

Value  of  starch  (unmanufactured)  in 
potatoes  (raw  material)  per  pound, 
cents 

Coat  of  manufacture  of  starch,  includ- 
ing wages,  all  expenses,  profits,  etc., 
per  pound cents. . 

less  than  the  cost  of  the  starch  in  the  potato  with 

oat  undergoing  any  process  of  manufacture. 


40 


2.66 
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From  these  figures  it  appears  that  maimfacturers  of  potato-starch  in  Germany  can 
inToice  and  sell  their  products  in  our  markets  at  one-half  a  cent  per  pound  less  than 
tbe  value  of  the  starch  in  the  potatoes  before  undergoing  any  process  of  manufacture. 
Tbo  absurdity  of  the  proposition  is  sufficiently  apparent,  I  think,  tp  persuade  you  that 
Trhen  yon  and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  assume  that  do- 
mestic corn-starch  manufacturers  are  deriving  or  have  derived  a  protection  of  94^  per 
cent.,  you  are  in  error. 

If  the  domestic  starch  industry  was  extremely  prosperous,  and  if  several  corn-starch 
factories  were  not  either  shut  down  or  running  upon  short  time,  and  if  the  profits  of 
tlie  manufacturers  were  more  than  sufficient  to  anbrd  a  fair  return  for  tbe  capital  in- 
-v^ested,  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  imported  starch  might  have  more 
^rce.  As  it  is,  the  com-stai^sh  industry  in  this  country  can  not  exist  and  withstand 
any  such  reduction  in  the  dnty  upon  starch  as  you  propose. 

The  protection  afforded  the  corn-starch  industry  by  import  duties  has  not  served 
to  increase  the  price  t,o  the  home  consumer.  On  the  contrary  the  average  export 
price  has  steadily  declined  from  9.8  cents  per  pound  in  1865  to  5.7  cents  in  1875,  and 
to  4  cents  in  1887. 

The  price  of  starch  has  been  gradually  and  steadily  reduced  by  home  competition 
among  manufacturers  without  the  special  aid  6f  imports  from  foreign  countries. 
There  is  no  trust  or  general  combination  among  corn-starch  manufacturers  in  this 
oonntry  to  advance,  or  even  to  maintain,  existing  prices.  Domestic  competition 
among  manufacturers  is  allowed  full  sway,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer  no 
reduction  in  dnties  is  necessary  in  order  tnat  he  may  have  his  starch  of  the  best  qual- 
ity and  at  the  lowest  price. 

Even  though  the  oom-starch  industry  in  this  country  is  not  as  important  as  some 
other  industries,  it  is  at  least  deserving  of  recognition.  The  following  figures,  al- 
though estimated,  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct : 

Number  of  corn-starch  factories 24 

Capital  invested $10,000,000 

Daily  capacity,  bushels  of  com .' 40,000 

Annual  capacity,  bushels  of  corn 12,480,000 

Acres  of  land  required  to  raise  corn,  at  26  busbeU)  per  acre 480,000 

Fanners  necessary  to  raise  com,  3  men  per  100  acres 14,400 
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Anniial  capacity,  ponnda  of  starch 361^9^000 

Yalne  of  starch  prodaoedannnally $12,476,600 

Laborers  employed  in  factories 3,500 

Amount  of  ^ages  paid  annually Sl,63@,ZiOO 

Average  rate  of  wages  per  day |1^ 

These  figures  can  be  elaborated  so  as  to  include  the  people  and  other  industries  in- 
directly famished  employment  and  support  by  reason  of  the  domestic  starch  msDo- 
fact  are.  The  factories  above  referred  to  are  located  in  the  States  of  New  YoiiL,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Iowa. 

The  public  prints  have  informed  me  that  one  object  of  your  bill,  as  Toiced  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means/  is  to  assist  our  export  trade  by  fnniisV 
in^  us  convenient  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus  products.  I  can  not  conoeive  how 
this  object  is  to  be  attained  unless  foreign  countries  change  and  materially  lower  their 
existing  customs  duties  upon  imports  m>m  the  United  States.  The  subjoined  eom- 
pilation  of  foreign  customs  duties,  as  found  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  58,  Forty-ninth  Congren, 
second  session,  January  5,  1887,  is  my  authority  for  the  statement : 

Cuttami  duties  levied  and  oolleoted  in  foreign  countries  upon  starch  produced  in  the  Uuikd 

States  from  com  {maize)  or  from  potatoes, 

fCempiled  ttom  consular  reports,  m  contained  in  Ex.  Doo.  No.  68,  Forty-ninth  Congreaa,  seoood  •««• 

•ion,  JansAry  6, 1887.] 

I>at7  p?r 
Country.  pound,  cio^s. 

Argentine  Republic 2.25 

New  South  Wales 3 

New  Zealand 72 

Victoria 4 

Austria-Hungary - ..."    1.68 

Barbadoes... 24 

Brazil l.S 

Canada 2 

Chili 1 

China 2 

Corea 3 

Ecuador 1.7 

France w.; i 53 

Germany 97 

Greece 1.56 

Honduras 1.6 

Italy 2.6 

Mexico 2.7 

Nicaragua - 4 

Peru L6 

Porto  Rico - LI 

Portugal 1---, 1.2 

Russia 1.7 

Siam ; 1 

Spain 8 

Sweden LS 

Switzerland 4 

Turkey 7 

United  States  of  Colombia 2.2 

Uruguay 1.7 

As  appears  bv  the  above  statement,  eight  countries  or  colonies  levy  a  duty  of  2 
cents  per  pound,  or  more,  upon  starch  made  from  corn  produced  iu  the  United  Slaves, 
the  average  for  these  countries  being  2.84  cents  per  pound.  The  average  rate  of  Uoiy 
imposed  by  the  thirty  countries  ennoierated  which  levy  a  duty  upon  starch  is  a  trii* 
in  excess  of  If  cents  per  pound,  or  about  one-half  cent  per  pound  more  than  i.s  pro- 

?iosed  in  your  bill.  Seven  conntries,  viz,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Haw.uiaa 
slands,  Hayti,  India,  and  The  Netherlands,  impose  no  duty  upon  imported  starch, 
Salvador  is  not  rated,  and  in  Venezuela  the  importation  of  starch  frouv  the  Unit^^ 
States  seems  to  be  prohibited.  In  China,  Corea,  and  Siam  the  rates  of  dnty  are  tbe 
lowest;  while  in  the  British  colonies  of  Canafla,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria  ib* 
imposts  are  among  the  highest. 

To  many  of  the  countries  mentioned  we  do  not  now  and  can  not  export  starrh  l»y 
rt^asou  of  their  hi^^h  rates  of  dnty.  If  wo  can  not  export  now  with  onr  d<nm^ir 
starch  industry  in  its  present  condition,  T  do  not  perceive  how  we  can  expott  wbea 
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tbrcigu  cotopetition  shall  have  closed  the  doors  of  very  many  of  the'  corn-staroh  fac- 
tories now  in  operation  in  this  country.  We  shall  not  only  lose  oar  home  markets^ 
but  fail  to  find  the  foreign  markets  which  ate  delusively  ofifered  to  us,  unless  x>er- 
chance  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  proposes  to  legislate  for  other  countries 
than  onr  own. 

The  starch  factories  in  this  country  consume  annually  about  one-third  as  much 
com  as  we  export.  Some  political  economists  have  urged  that  the  price  of  our  sur- 
plus products  for  export,  and  especially  of  cereals,  was  the  principal  factor  in  deter- 
miniug  home-market  values.  If  this  is  true  it  becomes  a  serious  question  as  to  what 
effect  a  curtailing  of  the  consumption  of  com  by  our  starch  factories  would  have  upon 
the  price  to  be  received  by  the  farmer  for  his  crop  of  corn.  The  element  of  uncer- 
tainty is  so  great  that  it  seems  dangerous  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  price  of  com 
niay  be,  and  as  to  how  little  the  farmer  may  receive,  and  how  much  he  can  afford  to 
lose.  This  aspect  of  the  case  is  referred  to  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  who  produces  the  com  ought  to  be  considered  as  well  as  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  uses  the  coin  as  raw  material  in  the  production  of  starch. 

One  object  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  to  admit  raw  materials  free.  Onr  raw  material 
is  Indian  com,  of  domestic  production,  upon  which  the  existing  rate  of  dut^  is  10 
cents  per  bushel.  Your  bill  does  not  propose  1o  change  the  rate.  If,  as  your  bill 
proposes,  the  duties  on  wool  are  to  be  reduced  or  abolished,  why  should  not  the  duty 
on  Indian  com  be  reduced  or  abolished  f  The  principle  in  favor  of  free  raw  material, 
'Which  is  claimed  to  underlie  your  bill,  ought  to  apply  to  Indian  com  and  wheat,  in 
my  opinion,  as  well  as  to  wool  and  potatoes.  The  duty  of  10  cents  per  bushel  on 
corn  is  eouivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  16  per  cent,  with  corn  at  60  ce^ts  per 
bushel  in  r^ew  York :  with  com  at  40  cents  in  Chicago,  10  cents  per  bushel  equals  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  25  per  cent.,  and  with  com  worth  20  cents  per  bushel  in  Nebraska, 
the  duty  on  com  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  50  per  cent. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  starch  factories  in  Germany  is  not  more 
than  60  cents  per  day,  as  against  $1.50  per  day  in  this  country.  Germany,  wiCh  her 
high  protective  tariff,  far  more  than  England,  is  to  be  feared  on  account  of  her  com- 
petition in  all  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  Germans  make  starch  firom 
potatoes  and  rice,  but  principally  from  potatoes.  Potato  starch  is  used  for  the  same 
parpose  as  starch  made  from  com.  The  price  very  largely  governs  the  use  of  the  one 
or  t  he  other  product.  Unless  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  upon  com  and  potato  starch 
is  allowed  to  remain,  foreign-made  starch  will  dominate  our  markets. 

The  estimates  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  und  Means  indicate  that,  by  a  reduction  of 
one-half  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  com  or  potato  starch,  the  importations  would  remain 
the  same  as  last  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  revenue  from  starch  would  thus  be  reduced 
one-half.  Such  an  assumption  is  not  tenable.  On  the  contraiy,  if  the  duty  on  starch 
is  reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound  the  importations  of  foreign-made  starch  will  be  ten  or 
twenty,  or  fifty  times  more  than  last  year,  and  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Govern- 
ment correspondingly  greater. 

If  there  has  been  a  demand  upon  the  part  of  any  class  in  the  community  for  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  starch,  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  The  value  of  the  com  starch 
annually  consumed  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  6  pounds  per  capita,  val- 
ued at  about  24  cents.  The  b«  rden  of  the  existing  rate  of  duty,  therefore,  can  not  be 
very  great  or  extremely  harmful.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  imperiling  an  impor- 
tant industry,  and  probably  of  working  great  injury  to  many  thousand  farmers, 
sound  policy  would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  duty  on  com  or  potato  starch  should  not 
l>e  reduced. 

Instead  of  the  provision  in  your  bill  relating  to  starch,  I  respectfully  recommend 
tbat  *'  root  flour''  be  stricken  from  the  free  list,  and  that  the  following  amendment 

t>e  inserted: 

**  Com  starch,  potato  and  rice  starch,  and  all  other  starch,  or  substances  fit  for  use 
Btarch,  or  intended  for  such  use,  two  cents  per  pound." 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yrar  obedient  servant^ 

8.  D.  Phelps. 
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COBN  BTABCJH— WHY  THB  EXISTINQ  DUTY  BHOIILD  NOT  BB  RSDUCED — ^PBOPUblD 
ABfEKDMBNT  TO  THB  MILLS  BILL— CONSUMPTION  OP  STARCH  PER  CAPITA  IN  THI 
UNITED  STATES— DUTY  OF  TEN  CENTS  PER  BUSHEL  ON  INDIAN  CORN^KJHKAF  COU 
FROM  THB  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC — HOW  THB  FARMER  IS  PROTECTED  ON  HIS  AGBI- 
CULTURAL  PRODUCTS — ^TlIB  DUTY  LAID  ON  STARCH  IN  FOREIGN  COUXTROl^roK- 
EIGW  COUNTRIES  TO  HAVE  NOT  ONLY  FREE  TRADE,  BUT  PROTKCTION  AGAIKBT 
STARCH  PRODUCED  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

[Letter  to  Hon.  William  MoKinley,  Jr.,  Jane  14, 1888.] 

New  York,  Jmne  14,  166d. 
Hod.  William  McEinlby,  Jr., 

Honte  of  Eq9re$en(ative$t  Wa$kingtonf  D.  C, : 

Dear  Sir  :  ParsQant  to  yoar  request  I  snbinit  a  few  additional  remarks  relaoif 
to  starch. 

The  Mills  bill  (Fiftieth  Congress,  first  seeslon,  H.  R.  9051,  Repqrt  No.  1496,  Apnli, 
1888),  in  lines  364  and  365,  proyides  as  follows: 

'*  Potato  or  com  starch,  rice  starch,  and  other  starch,  1  cent  per  pound." 

Under  **  Sohednle  G — Provisions"  of  the  existing  law,  the  dnty  on  starch  is  a»  fi^ 
lows: 

<' Potato  or  corn  starch,  2  cents  per  pound;  rice  starch,  2^  cents  per  iK>nnd;  oCbtf 
starch,  2i  cents  per  pound. 

Iq  other  words,  tne  Mills  bill  proposes  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  starch  raadf 
from  Indian  com  or  potatoes  of  50  per  centum,  or  from  2  ceillts  per  pound  to  1  cent  pef 
pound.  Why  this  reduction  was  made  or  proposed  in  the  bill  I  do  not  know.  P«r- 
haps  Mr.  Mills,  or  some  of  the  other  members  constituting  the  majority  of  the  C<«- 
raittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  can  tell.  8o  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  no  compUio' 
vpoi/the  part  of  consumers  of  starch,  and  no  demand  made  by  them  for  a  redoetka 
of  t  be  exist  ID  g  rate  of  duty. 

If  the  present  law  is  to  be  changed,  I  propose  as  an  amendment  to  its  provisiae^ 
and  also  to  the  Mills  bill  the  following  provision  relating  to  starch: 

Starch:  Potato  and  corn  starch,  rice  and  other  starch,  including  all  preparatiot* 
or  mannfactnres  from  whatever  substance  produced,  in  a  condition  for  use  as  Bixtti 
or  intended  for  such  use,  whether  under  the  name  **  root  flonr,"  **sago,"  **  sagoflourr 
**  potato  flour  or  farina,"  2  cents  per  pound. 

Such  an  amendment  would  eradicate  many  of  the  evils  which  now  militate  agtin^ 
the  d<^iestic  Rtarch  industry,  and  would  prevent  the  introduction  duty  free,  aa  notr. 
of  many  articles  falsely  invoiced  as  something  else,  but  really  utarcb,  and  impcvtal 
and  intended  for  use  as  starch. 

By  referring  to  the  Congressional  Record,  May  15,  1888,  pa^e  4341,  in  the  tabulate! 
statement  given  in  order  to  show  how  the  farmer  is  injured  by  the  dnty  on  MircK 
Mr.  Martin,  of  Texas  (quoting  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Georgia),  claimed . 

That  a  farmer's  family,  consisting  of  a  husband,  wife,  two  sons  and  two  daa^btm 
six  persons  in  all,  consume  annually  $4  worth  of  starch,  upon  which  a  dnty  of  M  p^ 
cent,  ad  valorem  is  levied,  amounting  to  f3.76.     Under  the  Mills  bill  it  is  propused  to 
reduce  the  duty  one-half,  or  to  47  per  cent.,  which  would  amount  to  $1.88,  thus  mk 
ing  a  savingof  $1.88  per  annum  to  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

The  above  statement  is  fallacious  and  misleading.  The  consumptiom  of  gtsrehic 
the  United  States,  instead  of  being  $4  for  a  family  of  six  persons,  or  CC}  cents  p(« 
capita  per  annum,  is  only  about  ^1.44  for  a  family  of  six  persons,  or  about  24  efQt< 
per  capita.  The  total  cunsumption  of  all  kinds  of  starch  in  this  country  U  about 
360,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  or  6  pounds  per  capita.  At  ports  on  the  Atlantie  set- 
board  the  best  grades  of  starch  for  export  are  worth  about  4  cents  per  pound.  In  tb« 
interior  the  price  will  average  not  more  than  3  cents  per  pound,  bnt  for  the  porpos* 
of  the  argument  I  have  taken  the  highest  price.  The  duty  of  2  cents  per  ww 
imposed  upon  the  imported  starch  made  from  com,  if  the  starch  were  honestly  in- 
voiced, would  amount  to  about  70  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  instead  of  94  per  cent.*  1* 
least  one-half  of  the  starch  consumed  in  this  country  is  used  by  manu&cturen,  u^ 
in  considering  the  farmer  the  consumption  is  not  more  than  12  cents  per  capita,  or  7i 
cents  per  annum  for  the  family  of  six  persons. 

Bnt  waiving  this  latter  phrase  and  summarizing,  we  find  that  the  advocates  of  tbe 
Mills  bill,  for  the  purposes  of  their  argument,  make  the  annual  consumption  and  cart 
of  starch  three  times  greater  than  it  is ;  they  make  the  current  rate  of  doty  wn 
than  one-fonrth  greater  thau  it  is ;  and  with  a  proposed  duty  of  47  per  cent,  tb^ 
profess  to  intend  to  save  to  the  farmer's  family  of  six  persons  $1.88  per  annum.  7^ 
farmer's  family,  however,  even  with  a  duty  of  94  per  cent.,  can  not  and  does  not  cot- 
Bume  more  than  f  1.44  worth  of  starch  per  annum.  Thus  the  bill  of  tariff  refonaft- 
tion  by  some  occult  means  proposes  not  only  to  give  to  the  farmer  his  starch  iraftb 
tl.44  for  nothing,  but  to  pay  him  $1.88  besidas.  Tho  incontiitenoy  of  the  proiwiti#& 
is  apparent. 
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The  advocates  of  the  Mills  bill,  perhaps.  Lave  stopped  short.  They  may  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  tell  the  whole  story.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  all  the  speeches 
thus  far  delivered  in  favor  of  the  bill,  I  have  failed  to  find  any  reference  to  the  dnty 
of  10  cents  per  bnshel  levied  upon  Indian  com  under  the  existing  tariff.  Mr.  Mills 
does  not  propose  in  his  bill  to  cnange  this  duty.  The  protection  to  the  farmer  who 
raises  corn  is  to  remaih  the  same  as  now.  Suppose  we  change  the  view  from  starch 
to  com.  If  the  same  farmer  with  his  **  ordinary  family"  and  his  two  sons  to  assist 
him,  cultivated  50  acres  of  com,  yielding  26  bushels  per  acre,  or  1,300  bushels,  he 
would  receive  as  his  share  of  protection  at  10  cents  per  bushel  $130,  according  to  the 
arguments  of  those  who  framed  and  who  praise  the  Mills  bill,  or  $126  more  than  if  he 
got  his  $4  worth  of  starch  for  nothing.  The  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1€^ 
was  estimated  at  1,665,000,000  bushels,  or  27.7  bushels  per  capita.  At  10  cents  per 
bushel  (60,000,000  population),  this  would  amount  to  $2.77  per  capita,  as  against  24 
cents  per  capita,  which  the  people  of  the  country,  according  to  free^trade  proselytes, 
have  to  pay  oy  reason  of  the  duty  on  starch. 

The  defenders  of  the  Mills  bill,  while  demanding  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  starch 
made  from  com,  deny  that  the  duty  of  10  cents  per  bushel  on  com  is  of  any  signifi- 
cance whatever,  and  that  it  may  as  well  be  abolished.  Whatever  the  pretense  may 
be,  the  bill  proposes  to  retain  the  duty  on  com,  which  is  the  starch  manufacturers' 
raw  material,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  starch  made  from  com  from  2  cents  per 
pound  to  1  cent  per  pound.  Those  who  assert  that  the  farmer  in  this  country  re- 
qaires  no  protection  ror  his  com,  because  he  is  so  far  master  of  the  situation  as  to 
dominate  the  markets  of  the  world,  are  not  well  informed  or  are  not  honest.  Our 
comparatively  small  exports  of  corn  last  year  and  thus  far  this  year  were  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  Russia  and  the  Argentine  Bepublio  can  undersell  us  in  European 
markets.  With  the  duty  now  imposed  removed,  com  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  not 
corn  from  Chicago  and  the  West  and  South,  would  supply  the  markets  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 

On  April  27. 1888,  according  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  Herald,  published  at  the  prin- 
cipal city  and  port  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  price  of  yellow  Indian  com 
(maize),  which  corresponds  to  the  commercial  corn  crown  in  our  Western  States, 
was  quoted  at  $2.90,  in  Argentine  currency,  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The  paper 
currency  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  at  a  discount  of  45  per  cent,  as  compared  to 
our  own,  so  that  on  the  date  named  the  price  in  Buenos  Ayres  was  $1.59,  our  cur- 
rency, per  100  kilos,  or  seventy-two  one  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  equivalent  to 
40  cents  x>er  bushel  of  56  pounds.  The  rate  of  freight  on  corn  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
the  port  of  New  York  is  $4  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  which  equals  10  cents 
per  bushe).  Add  the  freight  to  the  cost  of  the  com,  and  we  find  that  on  the  date 
naiced  Indian  corn  from  Buenos  Ayres  could  have  been  laid  down  in  New  York  for  60 
cents  per  bnshel.  On  April  28,  1888,  the  price  of  cash  com  (No.  2)  of  domestic  pro- 
dhctiou  in  New  York  was  GS^  cents  per  bushel.  Upon  that  date,  therefore,  even  after 
paying  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  buahel,  corn  fsom  Buenos  Ayres  would  have  cost  only 

00  cents  per  bushel,  or  8^  cents  per  bushel  less  than  home-grown  com,  or  18^  cents 
le»3  per  bnshel  had  there  been  no  dnty.  If,  as  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  Mills 
bill,  the  duty  raises  by  so  much  the  price  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  imposed,  then 
wo  are  certainly  paying  10  cents  per  bushel  more  for  our  corn  in  New  York  than  we 
ouj^ht  to,  and  we  are  paying  it  to  the  Western  and  Southern  farmers  who  raise  the 
com  we  consume. 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  protection  thus  afforded  our  farmers.  They  ought  to  have 
it,  and  more  if  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  our  home  markets  as  far  as  possible  for 
domtstio  products,  and  not  bring  our  growers  of  corn  into  direct  competition  with  the 
peon  labor  of  the  South  American  States.  There  is  not  a  starch  iranufacturer  in  the 
country,  I  believe,  who  begrudges  the  farmer  his  protection,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  farmer  in  the  country  who,  with  the  facts  before  him,  asks  or  would  ask 
that  the  duty  on  starch  made  firom  com  be  reduced  as  is  proposed  in  the  Mills  bill. 
The  Indian  com  crop  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  export  in  1883  was  18,222  English 
tons,  and  in  1887  the  crop  aggregated  1&N),416  tons,  or  a  ^ain  of  more  than  twelve 

1  imcs  in  volume  within  a  pericm  of  four  years.  What  this  increase  means  it  behooves 
every  revenue  reformer  and  every  farmer  who  raises  a  bushel  of  com  to  consider. 
Canada  also,  along  a  border  line  of  3,000  miles,  stands  as  a  menace  to  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  not  only  as  to  com  but  as  to  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes, 
and  hay.  The  domestic  manufacturer  and  consumer  of  com  pays  a  better  price  to 
the  farmer  than  any  foreign  manufacturer  or  consumer  can  or  will  pay. 

The  farmer  in  the  United  States  is  protected  all  along  the  line.  From  '*  animals  " 
to  "mustard;"  from  "wheat"  to  "potatoes;"  from  "com"- to  "pickles:"  from 
**  batter"  to  a  pig's  tail,  he  is  protected  under  "Schedule  G,"  of  the  act  of  1883,  and 
ftlr.  Mills,  with  few  exceptions,  proposes  in  his  bill  to  continue  this  protection.  Judg- 
ing from  the  speeches  made  thus  far  in  favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  it  wouM 
aeem  that  very  few  members  of  Congress  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  "Schedule 
O.^    Without  going  through  the  whole  farmers'  schedule  and  making  the  adequate 
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computations^  I  have  made  the  following  figoies  aa  to  a  few  itemsy  based  opta  i 
population  of  60,000,000,  and  showing  the  tax  per  capita  which  by  the  preaent  tjiii 
according  to  the  Mills  theoiy,  is  imposed  in  favar  of  the  fanner,  aa  per  tbe  Seport  «f 
the  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  1886 : 


Crop. 


Com boskels 

WhoAt do.. 

Barley do.. 

Oats do.. 

Rya do.. 

Potatoec do.. 

Hay toDS 

Tobacco pounds 


Yield. 


1,066.000.000 
457,218,500 

60,000.000 
634,000,000 

26,000,000 
163.000,000 

45,000,000 
600,000,000 


1 
ConMUDp-^ 

Duty. 

lion  per 

capita. 

$0.10 

27.? 

.20 

7.61 

.10 

1 

.10 

10.4 

.10 

.43 

.15 

2.71 

•2.0O 

.     *J 

t.35 

§81 

VfOffS 


1»: 


*  •Per ton. 


tTon. 


X  Per  ponnd. 


$Poan^ 


Ton  will  perceive  that  I  have  omitted  the  following,  among  other  articloivd 
items : 


Artiole. 


LiTeanimaU 

Cheese 

Batter 

Lard 

Rice 

Raisins 

Sagar 


Baty. 


20  per  cent. 
4  cents  per  poond. 
4  cents  per  pound. 
2  cents  per  pound. 

1  I  cents  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. 
2  cents  per  pound. 


Article. 


Honey 

Hops 

Pickles.... » 
TineKar .... 
Oranges .... 

Grapes 

Pea-nuts.... 


Duty. 


90  cents  p4Tgir^ 

Sceotsp^poni 

85  per  cart. 

7|  ce&tsperpic 

25  cents  per  ksL 

SOperce^ 

I  cent  per  poai 


And  yet  the  revenue  reformers  insist  that  our  farmers  are  not  protected. 

For  the  five  years  prior  to  1886  our  average  exports  of  Indian  com  aggreg»»i 
56,000^000  bushels  per  annum,  or  ^H  per  cent,  of  our  average  total  domestic  prodocsi^ 
(see  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  4.gricultnre,  1836,  page  416). 

According  to  the  same  report  (page  380)  onr  production  of  all  cereals  in  1885  m 
3,015,439,000  bushels,  valued  at  $1,143,140,759,  or  47  bushels  per  capita,  valiMd  H 
37.9  cents  per  bushel,  making  the  total  Value  per  capita  $17.71,  exclusive  of  potat«& 
hav,  tobacco,  cotton,  animals,  and  animal  products.  Our  total  exports  of  bread^^J^ 
in  1886  (page  432)  amounted  to  $125,846,558.  In  1886  (page  435)  wo  exported  of  t.. 
agricultural  products  except  cotton,  $279,868,953,  and  of  such  products  we  impoiv^ 
$271,821.2:U,  leaving  a  beggarly  balance  of  $8,047,722  in  onr  favor.  It  thne  att^ 
that  witn  all  the  protection  now  afforded  our  farmers,  and  with  our  aneqoaled  a^ 
cultural  resources,  our  imports  of  foreign  agricultural  products  aboot  equal  oor  #x* 
ports  of  similar  products.  Our  farmers  need  the  protection  afforded  them  by  re- 
present tariff  laws  quite  as  much  as  our  domestic  manufacturers,  and  what  they&e«^ 
and  get  for  themselves  they  ought  not  to  deny  to  others.  If  we  export  only  ^  p* 
cent,  of  our  total  com  crop  we  must  consume  the  remainder,  and  it  does  not  spp^ 
plain  why  we  should  imperil  the  96^  per  cent,  in  order  to  save  the  ^^  per  ceot.  l^ 
foreign  markets  which  the  revenue  reformers  prate  so  much  about  are  a  delasionii^ 
a  snare.  It  is  our  domestic  markets  that  we  should  protect.  Undue  aolicitwk  i* 
the  welfare  of  an  enemy  generally  results  disastrously. 

The  duty  laid  on  starch  made  from  Indian  corn  and  produced  in  the  United  Sts^ 
is,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  2^  cents  per  pound,  and  in  Canada  2  cents  per  pooe^ 
The  Canadian  duty  is  the  same  as  ours,  or  Just  double  that  which  Mr.  Mills  prc^pos^ 
to  make  it :  and  the  duty  on  starch  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  higher  thao  <mj^ 
and  more  than  double  the  rate  which  Mr.  Mills  advocates.  Domestic  staitJi  waM> 
factorers  are  thus  confi^onted  with  several  propositions  so  far  as  these  two  oomitnei 
as  well  as  many  other  countries  levying  a  auty  on  starch,  are  concerned : 

^1)  They  must  reduce  wages,  or  employ  labor,  if  they  can  get  it,  at  a  much  )» 
price  than  now. 

(2)  They  must  get  cheaper  raw  material  (Indian  com)  from  our  Weetcn  **^ 
Southern  farmers. 

^3)  They  must  reduce  the  price  of  their  manufactured  product  47  per  cent 

(4)  Or  they  must  close  their  starch  factories  and  allow  foreign  maDufactaron  t^' 
starch  made  from  com  or  potatoes  to  supply  our  domestio  markets. 
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per  cent,  on  c^lnoose  as  it  now  is ;  bat  the  Randall  bill  makes  the  duty  1  cent  per 
poaud  specific.  I  belieye  that  the  duty  should  be  as  Mr.  Randall  has  fixed  it.  The 
duty  of  20  per  eent  ad  valorem  on  glucose  is  less  than  one-half  the  rate  of  duty  im- 
posed on  the  lowest  grade  of  cane-sugar^  and  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  is 
imposed  on  the  highest  grades. 

Art  bearing  upou  this  subject,  I  beg  to  submit  a  statement  as  to  customs  duties  levied 
by  foreign  countries  upon  glucose  produced  in  the  United  States: 

• 

Customs  duties, per  poundj  levied  and  collected  in  foreign  countries  upon  glucose  produced  in 

the  United  States, 

[Compiled  from  oonsulAr  reports,  an  contained  in  Ex.  Doo.  No.  58,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, January  6,  1887.) 

Cents. 

Argentine  Republic - 75 

New  South  Wales 1.21 

New  Zealand --.". 1 

Victoria .26 

Au.tria-Han«ary \\^-    3.27 

Harbadoes : 24 

BraKil 1.1 

Canada - - 6 

Chili •. 75 

China IS 

Corea / 22 

Denmark 2.26 

Kcaador 8.5 

France 5.47 

Germauy 1.6 

Greece *- , 3 

Honduras '. 10 

it»'^--: \IV^.::  If 

Nicnracna 3 

Porto  Rico 1.1 

I'-tu^ai - {«t';:  II 

RuHMia 13.3 

Salvador 7.5 

Siiini 9 

Spain 87 

Swedeii -. 3.2 

Switzt»rlaud 1.44 

Turkey 2.4 

The  average  rate  per  pound  of  the  twenty-eight  countries  above  named,  which  levy 
.a  duty  upon  glucose,  is  2.86  cents.  Estimating  the  average  price  of  glucose  in  the 
United  States  at  3  cenlsper  pound,  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  is  equivalent  to  a  specific 
rate  of  sixty  onehundredths  of  a  ceut  per  pound.  The  average  rate  of  duty  imposed 
in  foreign  countries  is  therefore  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  that  levied  in  the 
ITuited  States.  We  can  not  export  to  these  countries  now  and  shall  not  be  al>le  to 
export  to  them  until  they  change  and  lower  their  tariffs  upon  glucose. 

If  I  can  furnish  you  any  other-  information  upon  the  subject  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
do  so.     I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  D.  Phelps. 


• 


MOHAIR  PLUSH  GOODS. 

Wednesday,  July  11, 

Notes  of  a  hearing^  of  D.  Ooff  &  Sons,  represented  by  D.  L.  OOFF,  treana 
of  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  and  the  Sandford  Mills,  of  Sandford,  Me.,  repnsentedbf 
E.  M.  OOODALL,  president,  and  JOHN  HOPEWELL,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  submit  these  samples  for  famitare  goods,  aod  also 
some  other  samples  which  are  used  for  c«ar  seats. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  mm 
facture  of  these  goods  1 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Seven  years  since  we  first  started,  bat  we  hareM^j 
been  in  the  market  four  years.  > 

Senator  Alduich.  Prior  to  seven  years  ago  none  of  these  goods  »e* 
manufactured  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Not  of  this  class. 

Senator  Aldri(/*h.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  consumptioodoyoa 
now  supply  t 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  do  not  suppose  we  could  say. 

Senator  Aldrtch.  Can  you  give  a  guess! 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Perhaps  three-fourth  of  the  furniture  plash.  ^^ 
make  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000  pieces. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  car  seating! 

Mr.  Hopewell.  A  very  small  portion. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Those  goods  are  largely  imported  now! 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Almost  wholly. 

Mr.  GOFF.  We  make  about  2,000  cases. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  make  all  these  embossed  goods! 

Mr.  GoFF.  Not  many.    Those  are  out  of  style  now. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  the  Amerkis 
consumers  have  been  benefited  at  least  50  cents  a  yard  by  the  iJoef^ 
can  manufacture  of  these  goods. 

Senator  Aldbich.  And  that  that  does  not  arise  from  aredoctiooc 
the  price  of  the  material? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  GoFF.  It  arises  either  from  competition,  or  undervaloatioB,*^ 
both. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Either  legitimate  or  illegitimate  competition. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes;  and  we  are  the  sulferers. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  believe  the  goods  come  in  largely  anderrt 
ued,  do  you  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  the  present  tariff  ongtit '^ 
protect  us,  but  does  not.  j 

Senator  ALdbich.  Your  goods  now  come  in  as  manufactures  vw«**- 
above  80  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  That  is  pretty  close.    There  is  aline^ but  theydr^ 
under  it  sometimes. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  yon  should  get  34  cents  and  25  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  GoFF.  That  is  pretty  close  work. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  will  show  you  the  latest  importations.  Here  is  a 
Aaraple  of  the  very  |ast  thing.  They  have  been  dropping  and  dropping, 
until  here  is  the  last  piece  of  goods  I  can  gee  hold  of  [showing  sample]. 

Mr.  GoFF.  That  is  just  imported.    That  comes  in  tor  $1  a  yard. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  They  sell  that  for  $1  a  yard,  five  off. 

Senator* Aldbigh.  That  looks  like  it  was  mostly  cotton. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  No. 

Mr.  GoFF.  When  we  went  into  the  business  we  got  samples  from  the 
importers  and  dated  the  samples  of  purchase;  and  the  plushes  we  are 
Helling  today  for  $60  were  selling  for  $100  a  piece,  40  yards  in  a  piece. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  GoFF.  It  seems  to  work  against  us  on  the  better  grade  of  goods. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  do  you  want! 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  think  we  are  pretty  well  agreed — are  we  not  Mr. 
Goff  and  Mr.  Goodall !— with  the  old  tariff. 

Mr.  Goff.  What  we  are  working  under  now  ? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  say  about  a  specific  rate  t 

Mr.  Goff.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  as  much  8i)eciflc  as  we  can.  I 
tbiuk  we  ought  to  have  as  much  duty  ai8  Wilton  carpets,  and  they  have 
40  cents  a  square  yard  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  would  rather  have  that  than  35  cents  a  yard 
and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ? 

Mp.  Goff.  No  ;  a  yard  weighs  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  are  you  affected  by  our  package  clause? 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  restored  the  duty  on  packages. 

Mr.  Goff.  That  is  all  new  to  me.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  The  cases  cost  about  $4  a  case,  and  there  are  ten 
pieces  to  the  case.    That  would  not  leave  much. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  much  would  the  ten  pieces  be  worth  ? 

Mr.' Hopewell.  At  $40  a  piece  they  would  be  worth  $400. 

Senator  Hiscock.  That  would  be  1  per  cent.? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  One  per  cent.;  yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh  We  have  a  suggestion  for  a  provision  in  regard 
to  silk  plushes,  which  reads  like  this : 

.Velvets^  plushes,  or  other  pile  fabrics  in  the  piece  (including  ribbons),  not  other- 
vrise  specially  provided  for  iu  this  act,  weighin;i:  not  less  than  1  ounce  nor  more  than 
H  oanoes  per  square  yard,  containing  less  than  25  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  10  per 
ceDt.  in  weight  of  silk,  $1  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  the  same  contain- 
ing lees  than  50  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  in  weight  of  silk,  $1.50  per 
pouDd  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Of  course  we  could  construct  a  similar  clause  to  that  which  would 
apply  to  wools  and  worsted  plushes. 

Mr.  Goff.  To  make  pile  fabrics  that  would  include  silks  f 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  would  include  these  goods. 

Mr.  Goff.  Yes ;  that  would  give  us  the  benefit  of  a  specific  duty 
l>etter  than  the  present  rate. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  could  make  it  all  of  one  rate,  or  we  could 
classify  it  as  to  value. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  am  afraid  of  that  value  business;  that  is  what 
troables  us  all  the  time.  I  have  a  letter  from  New  York,  from  Mr. 
Sioes,  in  which  he  says  that  he  had  obtained  information  of  a  case 
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where  woolen  goods,  a  lot  of  400  pieces,  had  been  aoderralaed  loQit 
extent  <'f  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrtch.  What  is  the  range  of  prices  ou  these  goods! 

Mr.  GoFF.  You  are  talking  about  mohair? 

Senator  Aldrich.  Yes;  the  pure  mohair  plushes;  how  njoch  wodd 
they  be  t 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Here  is  a  sample  that  sold  at  $1,  and  thatisanodier 
sample  that  sold  for  $2. 

Mr.  GoFP.  We  can  make  them  for  $2.  , 

Senator  Aldrioh.  From  $1  to  $2t 

Mr.  GoFF.  Yes:  according  to  the  length  of  pile.  That  sample  is  long 
pile. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Is  that  for  car  seats  ? 

Mr.  IIopewell.  That  has  been  used  by  a  few  parties  for  car  aeaU 
but  is  used  mostly  for  furniture. 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  now  show  you  a  specimen  of  long-pile  plush  audaootkr 
specimen  of  short-pile  plush. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  We  have  made  a  good  deal  of  that  class  of  good* 
for  Pullman  for  his  drawing-room  cars. 

Mr.  GoFF.  This  is  a  sample  that  is  the  standard  for  the  ordinary  pa^ 
senger  cars  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  instance.  Mohair  is  qait<^ 
expensive. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  costs  twice  as  much  as  wool  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  That  is  45  cents  a  pound,  and  the  wool  that  we  nwkf 
these  grades  of  goods  from  is  23  and  24  cents.  I  am  informed  tliat  tbe 
general  experience  is,  that  if  you  go  to  Hamburg  to  buy  these  goal* 
they  will  refer  you  to  their  New  York  agents. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Let  us  take  the  present  low  standard  of  plusbfe 

Senator  Aldrich.  They  come  in  under  this  clause: 

FlaniielH,  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  knit  goods,  and  aU  goods  made  on  knittinf-in^^ 
bahnoralSf  wooleu  and  worsted  yarns,  and  aU  manufactures  of  every  docript^'^ 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  or  other  aa::i^' 
(except  Huch  as  are  composed  in  part  of  wool),  not  specially  ennmeratedorprov  '^- 
for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  'Mi  ccut«  per  pound,  l6  ceuts  per  pouiMl ;  val"*^ 
at  above  tW  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  40  ceuts  per  ponud.  U  cento  [• 
))ouud  ;  valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pwi* 
18  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  above  60  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding 5^ c^i'* 
per  pound,  24  cents  per  pound;  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  al>oTe-njt8« 
articles,  IJ5  pi'r  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  above  80  cents  per  poimd,  33  «^' 
per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  HOPEWELL.  The  point  is  that  they  will  not  sell  the  goods  ovtr 
there,  but  will  refer  you  to  their  agents  in  this  country^  aud  theji^ 
voice  their  goods  at  any  price  they  see  fit.    That  is  the  gist  of  it. 

While  I  was  in  Germany  I  saw  an  American  consul  signiugalotoj 
invoices  several  inches  high.  There  was  a  big  lot  of  shipments,  and  ali 
the  consul  did  was  to  sign  his  name  to  each  certificate.  I  asked  bi»' 
how  much  he  knew  about  what  he  was  certifying  to.  He  said,  *•  Ali»»^ 
nothing."  1  said,  ^' What  good  does  it  do  us  I"  He  said,  "Oh,it  won;^ 
tiike  fifteen  or  twenty  clerks  to  verify  and  certify  all  these,  and  ^^ 
is  only  one  man  to  do  it.'' 

Senator  Aldrich.  What  rates  can  you  suggest  t  You  would  ratfef 
have  a  square-yard  rate  than  a  pound  ratet 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  think  so. 

Senator  tiiscocK.  Why! 

Mr.  Hopewell.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  should  not  be  veryptf" 
ticular. 

Senator  HiscooK.  What  is  the  difference  f 
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Hr.  Bop£:w£LL.  On  consideration,  I  think  that)  after  all,  I  should 
rather  have  a  pound  rate  and  weigh  it  right  at  once. 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  How  mach  per  pound  do  you  want  f 

Mr.  GoFP.  When  you  come  up  to  goods  of  large  value  they  put  it 
OD  the  square  yard. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Yea,  but  they  are  of  higher  value  than  these. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  Suppose  you  do  this:  Take  out  of  that  clause  the 
description  of  the  plushes,  so  that  it  is  a  separate  clause,  and  then  take 
oat  the  present  prices,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  present  prices  deduct 
from  the  ad  valorem  and  add  to  the  specific. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  will  all  be  changed  in  our  bill  anyhow. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  suppose  they  make  a  computation  so  as  to 
take  a  certain  proportion  of  the  ad  valorem  and  turn  it  into  specific. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  should  be  in  favor  ot*  that. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Of  course;  I  have  uot  any  doubt  about  that 
That  will  not  be  increasing  duties,  will  it  f 

Mr.  Hopewell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GopF.  I  should  think  this  mohair  ought  to  entitle  us  to  the  nigh- 
est  specific  duty.  If , goods  weigh  under  25  pounds,  a  specific  duty  of 
10  cents  a  pound  would  uot  amount  to  much  on  a  piece.  That  would  only 
be  $2  a  piece.  Ton  might  take  off  the  ad  valorem  faster  than  you  put 
on  the  specific. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  highest  rate  we  get  on  anything,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  25  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  would 
gi^e  yoQ  40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Forty  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would 
not  be  HO  good  as  35  cents  a  |x>und  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  is  the  importation  of  plushes,  both  flue  and 
g€)Oi\j  a^  comitared  with  the  amount  manuftictured  in  this  country f 

Mr.  Hopewell.  I  should  suppose  that  twotJiirds  were  manufactured 
ber?«  iuclodiu^  tAve  cheap  das^  of  goods. 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  should  think  the  largest  proportion  was  imported. 

Senator  Aldrich.  Suppose  we  leave  this  in  this  way — that  we  give 
you  the  name  rates  on  those  goods  that  we  give  the  highest  grade  of 
woolen  manufactures  f 

Mr.  Hopewell.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Only  make  a  separate  classification. 

Senator  Husoogk.  I  would  be  willing  to  change  the  ad  valorem  to 
specific  duties  on  the  present  valuation,  readjusting  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  us. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  In  order  to  be  consistent,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  ue  should  have  to  make  a  rate  the  same  as  we  fix  on  the  high- 
est grades  of  woolen  goods,  and  then  give  you  a  classification  if  you 
want  it. 

Mr.  GoFF.  If  you  make  it  50  or  60  by  the  pound  and.  take  it  oflFthe 
ad  valot*eui  rate,  we  should  like  it,  but  I  have  not  gone  on  that  principle. 

Senator  Aldkigh.  Neither  have  we,  but  we  may. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  The  prices  of  goods  have  declined  about  10  cents  a 
month  every  six  months  for  the  last  three  years,  from  one  cause  or 
another.  It  may  l>e  that  some  of  the  goods  have  been  made  poorer  and 
cheaper  to  acconnt  for  part  of  that  decline. 

Mr.  GooDALL.  They  have  got  us  up  against  the  wall,  and  if  they  push 
UH  any  farther  we  have  got  to  stop.  The  final  rates  upon  this  class  of 
^oods  will  dei)end,  of  course,  upon  the  rates  we  fix  upon  wool.  1  sup- 
pose there  is  no  use  of  our  fixing  finally  about  these  rates,  but  we  had 
better  wait  until  we  determine  what  we  will  do  with  wool.    After  that. 
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if  we  give  you  the  same  rate  that  we  give  to  the  highest  wooleo  good*. 
that  ought  to  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  GoFP.  We  are  governed  by  the  price  of  woolens,  whereas  vein 
making  something  better. 

Senator  Alj>bioh.  I  suppose  there  is  less  waste  in  this  than  in  tk 
wool. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  GooDALL.  The  waste  from  this  does  not  sell  for  as  much  as  tte 
waste  from  wool  does. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Wool  will  shrink  more  than  mohair. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  The  shrinkage  is  from  25  to  33J  per  cent  andoftit 
35  per  cent.,  to  get  it  into  the  yarn. 

Mr.  Good  ALL.  All  you  comb  out  of  wool  there  is  a  market  foe  «t 
good  rates,  while  the  waste  that  is  taken  from  mohair  the  mostof  itbx 
to  be  sold  from  15  to  16  cents  a  pound,  and  that  makes  the  act^  oo6i 
a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Mohair  runs  from  55  to  60  per  cent.  yam. 

Mr.  GoFF.  Mohair  stands  between  silk  and  wool  in  cost  and  beioty. 
It  ought  to  come  nearer  silk  in  protection.    That  is  a  special  thing. 

Senator  HiscocK.  If  we  put  these  in  with  other  woolen  goods  after 
we  regulate  the  wools,  that  is  an  increase. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Suppose  we  should  make  a  special  rateonmoha? 
plushes  and  let  the  others  come  in  with  wool  1 

Mr.  GooDALL.  All  we  care  for  is  to  hold  it  where  we  have. 

Mr.  GoFF.  We  do  not  care  about  giving  so  much  protection  to  voai 
plushes,  for  they  do  not  need  it. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  much  mohair  is  imported,  as  compu^  vitk 
the  American  production  ? 

Mr.  GoFF.  I  do  not  know  how  much  Dobson  makes;  he  makes  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  Good  ALL.  Do  you  know  what  the  consumption  is  in  this  ccHUitiy. 
Mr.  Goff! 

Mr.  Goff.  No,  I  do  not.     Do  you! 

Mr.  Good  ALL.  1  did  know,  but  1  have  forgotten.  I  should  think  foUj 
half  is  made  here. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Most  of  that  is  a  new  industry,  that  has  grom  if 
within  Jive  years  ? 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Most  of  it;  we  have  only  been  in  the  market  fto^ 
years. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Increasing  the  duty  on  an  industry  that  yoa  to« 
built  up  entirely  until  you  hold  half  the  market  is  an  argument  agaiast 
protection. 

Senator  Aldbich.  But  the  competition  has  not  been  so  great  ud 
lately. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  It  is  only  within  the  last*two  years  and  a  hidf  A*-' 
we  have  felt  the  competition.  Mr.  Goflf  has  given  up  the  business,  bat 
we  had  a  little  more  pluck  or  a  little  less  judgment,  and  we  hare  k«{< 
at  it. 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  rate  is  32  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent  ^ 
valorem  now.    Now  we  propose  to  put  it  up  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hopewell.  Mr.  Goff  has  given  up  the  business,  but  we  hi« 
stuck  to  it. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  itt 

Mr.  Hopewell.    One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you. 

Mr.  Goff.  Make  that  50  cents  a  pound  if  you  can. 
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The  foUowiDg  paper  was  submitted  and  ordered  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  record :  ^ 

A  FEW  FACTS. 

(1)  Mohair  daring  the  past  fonr  years  has  declined  abont  6  per  cent.,  that  is,  from 
4d  cents  per  pound  in  1884  to  45  cents  in  18<^. 

(2)  Plushes  of  French  and  German  manufacture  are  imported  at  30  to  40  per  cent, 
discount  from  prices  ruling  four  years  ago,  when  American  plushes  of  same  grades 
were  first  put  on  the  market. 

(2)  Free  faw  material  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  cloth  about  8  cents  per  yard. 
(4)  The  removal  of  specific  duty,  as  proposed  in  House  bill  No.  9051,  will  reduce 
tlie  cost  of  imported  plushes  28  to  30  cents  per  yard. 

The  proposed  bill  will  therefore  discriminate  against  the  American  manufacturer 
20  to  1&  cents  per  yard,  and»  enable  the  importer  to  sell  the  goods  at  about  cost  to 
luanufactnre  the  goods  in  this  country  with  free  mohair. 

The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  mohair  plushes,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  above 
racts  for  your  consideration. 

Sanford  Mills, 
£.  M.  GooDALL,  President, 
,  John  Hopewbll,  Jr.,  Treasurer, 

D.  GoFF  &  Sons, 
D.  L.  GoFF,  Treasurer. 
Washington,  July  10, 188a 
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LICORICE  AND  EXTRACTS  AND  DECOCTIONS  OF 

DYE-WOODS. 

Friday,  July  13,  im 

ITotes  of  a  hearing  of  W.  W.  SKIDBT,  President  of  the  StamfiDfd  Is& 
fiEtctnring  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  of  JOHN  H.  LEEDS,  a  msk 
and  director  of  the  lame  company. 

* 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  would  like  to  have  yoa  state,  Mr.  Skiddy,  *i« 
you  care  to  state  about  duties  upon  extracts  and  deeoctioDS  <tf  <iT^ 
woods. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  will  simply  say  that  we  have  a  paper  here  prepawi 
^hicb  I  will  leave  with  the  committee,  so  that  the  subject  may  ^ 
brought  to  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  committee  hereafter.  Fc 
a  long  while  the  rates  have  been  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  On  some  kinds. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  On  some  kinds;  on  logwood,  for  instance.  Thegr^ 
part  of  the  logwood  that  is  used  is  an  extract.  The  great  bulk  of  tfe 
dye-stuffs  that  are  used  here  are  in  the  shape  of  extracts  from  wooi^ 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  is  the  extract  of  sumac. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Extract  of  sumac  is  used  also,  but  I  am  not  preparwl 
to  say  anything  on  that,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  maoufiftctiin'-^ 
and,  therefore,  we  leave  it  to  those  who  do. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  only  speak  for  whatt 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Logwood,  fustic,  and  lima-wood  extract  and  IW 
oak  bark  extract. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yon  can  say  nothing  about  hemlock  f 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Neither  hemlock  nor  sumac,  for  we  make  neither. 

Mr.  Leeds.  Hemlock  is  used  for  tanning. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  know  that;  but  this  language  covers  theo  ^: 

Mr.  Skiddy.  It  might  be  classed  as  a  business  originatiDg  in  ^^ 
country. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  manufacture  of  the  extracts  t 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes;  the  method  by  which  they  are  now  extracted.  Tbf 
business  originated  some  forty  years  ago,  but  the  present  methods bs^ 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  experience  of  forty  years.  Those  nietltt^^ 
have  been  copied  by  our  European  friends,  and  they  now  have  be^''^ 
great  competitors  with  us,  especially  the  French.  The  French  va^ 
facturers  have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  make  inroads  npont^ 
trade  in  this  country,  and  they  have  done  so  to  a  certain  extent,  f^ 
with  this  duty  of  20percent.  advalorem.  Toputitinourlangnage,tlH^ 
rates  would  be  the  equivalent  of  about  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  b»^, 
us  entirely  from  their  markets  and  giving  them  a  very  firee  scope agn*^ 
us.  Germany  and  Russia  have  also  in  the  past  fifteen  years  ^^^ 
their  tariff,  making  the  rates  much  higher  on  dye-stuf^  ^^*^!!f^ 
the  exportation  of  these  dye-stuffs  originally  was  a  large  partffl  w" 
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foreign  trade  we  now  have  bat  very  little,  because  they  have  been  vir- 
toally  driven  off  by  the  tariff  made  in  those  coantries. 

In  Russia  the  Stamford  Manufacturing  Company  years  ago  had  a 
very  fine  trade;  to-day  it  is  entirely  out  of  existence,  for  the  enormous 
duties  that  have  been  placed  upon  dye-stuffs  in  Bussia  have  virtually 
made  it  prohibitory,  though  now  there  are  some  French  and  German 
manafactdrep^  who  have  established* dye-stuff  factories  in  Russia  and 
are  making  it  there  under  that  protective  system.  So  that  they  have 
all  been  driving  us  out  of  the  foreign  market  by  the  increase  of  their 
tiiriffs,  and  have  been  making  iree  and  loose  with  us  to  a  certain  extent 
on  account  of  our  lower  tariff,  and  of  coarse  if  the  small  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty  is  taken  off  then  that  simply  opens  our  markets  to  them 
and  bids  them  go  ahead  and  drive  us  out  if  they  can.  Whether  they 
would  drive  us  out  entirely  would  be  a  question,  but  that  they  would 
injure  us  very  much  there  is  no  question.  As  long  as  they  do  that 
and  force  us  out  of  their  market  we  feel  that  we  certainly  ought  to  be 
protected  from  our  own  people  again^  them  here. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  think  putting  these  extracts  and  decoctions 
ou  the  free  list  would  be  disastrous  to  the  industries  in  this  coun try  t 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  v^ould  not  say  "disastrous,^  because  I  presume  we 
would  make  a  limited  amount;  but  I  say  it  would  cripple  the  industries 
of  this  country  very  much,  lessening  the  manufacture  of  that  article 
here,  and  of  course  the  desire  and  ambition  of  the  manufacturers  to  go 
ahead,  because  there  would  be  nothing  in  it  for  them. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing 
to  do? 

Mr.  Skidd Y.  I  do  not.  If  you  want  to  see  that  industry  keep  on  and 
progress  in  the  future,  then  do  not  put  these  articles  on  the  free  list: 

Senator  A1.DB10H.  Do  you  think  it  would  \}e  greatly  to  the  interests 
of  the  purchasers  ? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Aldrich  You  do  not  think  it  would  ultimately  reduce  the 
price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Skiddy.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
with  the  high  rate  in  Europe,  Prance,  Germanyj  and  other  countries, 
they  could  have  an  excellent  home  market  for  their  product  and  coula 
sell  here  at  whatever  they  chose  to  fix  it  at,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  would  only  be  using  this  market  for  their  surplus  and  could  make 
the  price  to  suit  themselves. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  think  their  home  market  being  protected  they 
would  be  able  to  sell  their  surplus  at  any  price! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Yes ;  and  we  could  not  touch  them,  for  their  protection 
forbids  it. 

Senator  Aldrich.  I  suppose  the  1  cent  a  pound  which  is  proposed  in 
the  scheme  which  you  have  would  be  a  slight  increase  on  the  duties  on 
the  extracts  of  logwood  at  present  prices. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  At  present  prices  it  would  not.  Wood  has  ruled  very 
high  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever 
again  be  as  low  as  formerly.  Wood  is  constantly  becoming  scarcer  and 
scarcer  and  they  are  having  to  go  farther  and  farther  back  in  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  procure  it.  We  are  selling  our  prime  ex- 
tracts of  logwood  at  10  cents,  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  would  be 
exactly  1  c^nt. 

Senator  Aldrich.  You  must  remember  that  duties  are  assessed  upon 
the  foreign  value,  not  the  home  value. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Then  it  would  be  a  little  more. 
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Senator  Albbich.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Leeds.  But  not  in  the  whole.  Mr.  Skiddy,  our  president,  b^ 
spoken  more  particularly  about  extract  of  logwood.  That  is  the  bnIi 
of  the  exportation  and  importation.  That  is  the  great  dye  of  the  worfcl 
but*  there  are  many  others  which  come  in  in  greateror  less  qaantitie^afri 
that  are  a  great  deal  more  valuable,  and  therefore  his  general  a8B»t>'S 
that  the  1  cent  a  pound,  taking  the  general  round>np  average,  woalo 
be  about  equivalent  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duty 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  was  directing  my  question  at  the  time  to  k^ 
wood  especially. 

Mr.  Skidd Y.  On  other  articles  it  would  not  be  as  high. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  specific  rate  of  1  cwit  a 
pound  would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Skidd Y.  Yes,  and  much  more  agreeable  to  the  authorities  at^ 
custom-house,  where  there  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  troobk  it 
regard  to  undervaluation. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  probably  it  would  secure  the  importatiooc! 
a  better  grade  of  extracts  ! 

Mr.  Skiddy.  ,  Yes.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  pr<t^ 
ent  ad  valorem  rate.  I  myself  think  that  ad  valorem  duties  tend,  Dot 
only  to  create  disturbance,  but,  if  I  may  use  a  strong  expression,  t» 
swindling  the  Government  through  the  custom-house. 

Mr.  Leeds.  At  one  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  time  in  years  ^ 
France  has  not  only  had  a  very  high  rate  of  duty  upon  all  dyes,  d€eo^ 
tions,  and  extracts,  but  she  prohibited  the  importation  of  goods  djeti 
with  American  extracts.  You  could  not  get  them  in  at  any  prk^- 
That  has  been  changed,  hovrever. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  think  that  was  prior  to  1870  that  France  had  sodi  a 
law  as  that.  Since  then,  though,  they  have  reduced  it  so  that  it  is  obIj 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Skiddy  submitted  the  following : 

To  the  honorable  Senatore,  memhere  of  the  Finance  Committee^  Waekingtony  D,  C: 

It  is  with  dismay  that  the  dye-wood  extract  manufactarers  note  the  pUeing  of  d^ 
woods,  extracts  and  decoctions  of,  npon  the  free  list  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Hq0- 
of  Representatives.  The  dnty  as  at  present,  viz,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  isoertaiSi* 
as  low  as  any  one  oonld  desire,  and  is  hardly  sufficient  to  offset  the  difference  io  tl  - 
price  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  France,  which  country  is  and  bi^  ^^ 
for  many  years  our  greatest  competitor,  and  excludes  our  productions  by  a  dstj 
which  is  equivalent  to  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  industry  has  become  in  ^^ 
country  a  very  larp^  one,  and  can  be  found  located  in  the  States  of  Massacba^et^ 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  attd  Mtf?- 
land. 

These  dye-wood  extracts  have  been  classified  by  some  as  **raw  material,"  bat  "P**.^ 
same  theory  all  manufacturers  could  claim  everything  as  raw  material  that  tbejoif'^ 
be  obliged  to  use  in  connection  with  tbeir  particular  line  of  business  or  manafK^ 
No  one  would  for  a  moment  state  that  dye-wood  extracts  were  raw  material  ^'^^j^ 
see  the  immense  mills,  the  large  amount  of  capital,  and  the  large  number  of  hu^ 
emploved  to  produce  the  same  in  this  country. 

In  tne  dye-wood-extract  mills  of  France  the  same  labor  that  receives  bat  fiO  i»  '^ 
cents  per  day  receives  in  this  country  from  f  1.75  to  $2  per  day.  The  effect  ofylaciH 
on  the  free  list  dye-wood  extracts  would  be  very  detrimental  to  American  n>*°^^ 
urers,  as  it  wouli  largely  increase  the  importation  from  France  where,  owing  t»  w^ 
prohibitory  duty,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  retaliate. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  page  6l41j  Congressional  Record,  Thursday,  Ji* 

28,  where  a  letter  from  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Boston,  will  be  found.    It  is  hoped  ^^'J^ 

will  give  this  subject  your  earnest  attention  and  retain  the  present  rate  oflvf^ 

cent,  ad  valorem  upon  any  bill  that  may  come  before  your  honorable  body. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Skiddt. 

John  H.  Lsed6. 

New  York  City,  July  12, 1888. 
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The  letter  referred  to  above  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  8, 1888. 

Dear  Sm :  We  note  with  feelings  of  deep  coneem  that  in  the  proposed  new  li^ills 
'»riff  bill  the  articles  of  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dye-woods  are 
placed  on  the -free  list. 

Against  this  proposition  we  desire  to  protest,  inasmnch  as  the  present  dnty  of  10 
f>er  cent,  ad  valorem  is  a  small  hot  necessary  protection  to  this  American  industry. 

The  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  importations  of  this  article  is  sm^ll,  and 
tlie  amount  wiU  not  materially  effect  any  great  change  in  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  revenue. 

The  present  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  barely  sufficient  to  offiset  the  differ- 
ence in  price  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  France,  which  country  is  our 
greatest  competitor,  and  whose  tariff  laws  exact  so  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  make 
exportation  from  this  country  into  that  impossible — tneir  rates  being  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  specific. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry  is  about  $10,000,000,  and  many 
hundreds  of  men  are  constantly  employed. 

The  various  manufactories  are  located  in  the  following  States,  namely :  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,*  Virginia, 
Maryland. 

The  duty  is  now  and  has  always  been  small,  but  has  been  of  value  in  developing 
the  industry,  which,  if  removed,  will  take  away  the  proper  offset  in  difference  of 
I  abor  between  ours  and  the  French,  and  will  be  of  no  material  advantage  to  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  the  revenue ;  neither  will  its  removal  be  of  any  benefit  to  any 
n»tber  industry. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  proposed  reduction  on  American  sumac  and 
siirnao  extracts.  The  latter  is  an  infant  industry,  the  oldest  works  having  been  es- 
rablished  only  a  few  years,  and  our  own  have  been  erected  within  a  year.  Both  the 
raw  and  manufactured  article  are  produced  in  this  country,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  article  imported  into  this  country.  We  therefore  are  obliged 
to  again  protest  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on  these  articles  for  the  same 
^neral  reasons  and  to  the  same  general  effect  that  we  have  applied  to  extracts  and 
decoctions  of  logwood. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  your  veiy  best  endeavors  in  our  behalf,  with  both 
committee  and  in  the  House,  in  the  direc  tion  above  indicated,  and  we  do  this,  not 
only  from  a  personfU.  interest,  but  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  industries  of  the 
coaut^. 

Yoors,  .truly, 

Marshall  E.  Abbott, 
Bq^eaenting  the  Manufacturer$  of  Dye-wood  Extracts  and  DeooctUnu, 

Senator  Aldbich.  Are  there  any  other  articles  in  the  tariff  in  which 
you  gentlemen  are  interested  t 

Mr.  Skiddt.  Of  conrse  we  sell  chemicals  generally  in  our  business, 
but  we  do  not  manufacture.    We  manufacture  licorice  paste. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  I  understand  the  rates  which  we  propose  on 
licorice  paste,  5  cents  a  pound,  are  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  will  state  briefly  that  away  back,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  dnty  was  10  cents  a  pound  on  licorice  paste.  It  was  a  necessity  at 
that  time  that  it  should  be  10  cents.  '  The  dnty  ran  on  at  that  rate  (10 
cents)  until  the  revision  of  1883.  At  that  time  the  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommended 6  cents.  I  went  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commitee, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Carlisle,  and  told  them,  *^  Gentlemen,  6  cents 
a  pound  now  takes  away  all  protection,  and  we  can  not  stand  it,  Give 
us  7J.  There  is  some  protection  in  that,  and  we  will  do  our  best." 
They  made  it  7^,  Carlisle  and  Morrison,  and  all  joining  in.  1  said 
"  Gentleman,  we  will  take  off  our  coats  and  work  as  hard  as  ever,  but 
do  not  annihilate  us,  and  6  cents  will  do  it." 

In  the  present  bill  licorice  paste  was  set  aside,  and  they  were  all  at 
sea.  They  put  it  on  the  free  list.  Mr.  Skiddy  and  I  went  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  said  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  now  in  a  condition — 1  have 
been  myself  into  the  Orient  since  1887  steadily,  looking  up  our  sources 
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of  supplies-^ we  have  invested  further  large  sanra  of  money  in  pbits, 
aud  everything  to  s^ure  as  the  root ;  we  have  been  pioneera,  aud  we 
are  now  in  position  where  we  can  be  reduced  to  7J  cents."  They  saiA 
"  Now,  what  can  you  stand  1^1  said,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  give  a* 
5  cents,  it  is  just  an  even  thing.  I  am  under  oath,''  I  said^  *^and  if  I 
do  not  tell  the  truth  1  am  subject  to  the  pains  and  perils  of  perfury.  1 
mean  what  I  say.  Five  cents  is  just  an  even  balance.  Now,  if  j« 
want  to  give  us  any  protection  you  can  go  as  much  further  as  yoa  ba^ 
a  mind  to,  and  we  will  take  it."  That  was  not  a  verbal  statement  bu 
we  put  it  on  paper  over  our  signatures.  Notwithstatidiiig  that,  tber 
reported  4  cents.  We  said,  *'  Gentlemen,  that  is  annihilation,  hud^^t 
can  not  stand  it." 

Now  we  repeat  that  5  cents  a  pound  on  licorice  paste  is  a  neoessitr  fo 
pulling  ofF  our  coats  and  working  hard  in  a  square,  stand-op,  ev^  %pi 
and  the  figures  will  show  it.  They  have  put  us  back  to  5  cents,  andii 
virtue  of  what  we  have  said  we  will  stand  by  it,  and  we  will  work  b»i 
and  do  our  best.  I  know  we  can  not  live  long  under  5  cents,  for  ihm 
is  no  protection  in  it.  Five  cents  will  not  decrease  the  rerenoe  any i 
that  is  what  they  are  after.  The  revenue  will  be  greater  at  5  c«t^ 
than  it  was  at  7^,  but  that  is  their  busiuess.  It  is  not  for  me  to  t»% 
about  the  busiuess  of  the  administration  of  the  surplus  except  isa 
dentally. 

I  want  to  add  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commissk«, 
which  was  6  cents  and  which  at  that  time  would  have  been  severe  a»i 
oppressive,  would  now  be  a  protection,  because  we  have  graduaUy.  tf 
t  have  shown,  ha<i  these  opportunities  that  are  to  our  advanta^. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  if  you  desire  to  leave  that  5  cents,  we  say  aroci 
to  it.  There  is  no  protection  at  5  cents.  It  is  square,  even  work.  We 
say  to  you  just  what  we  said  to  them. 

Mr.  Skidd  Y.  I  want  to  say  that  in  this  document  which  we  shall  lear? 
with  you  we  have  stated  what  the  manufacturers  from  timetotifflf 
have  done  in  relation  to  it. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Our  proposition  is  to  leave  it  at  5  cents  ^ 
strike  out  the  juice. 

Mr.  Leeds.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Skiddy.  We  have  put  that  in  this  paper  and  have  asked  junto 
do  that  aud  have  given  you  the  reasons. 

Senator  Aldrich.  It  seems  that  we  anticipated  you. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  This  is  our  suggestion : 

Extract  of  licorice  root,  Id  paste,  rolls,  or  other  forms,  the  prodact  of  licorice  wA 
5  cents  per  pouud. 

This  rate  of  5cents  can  hardly  be  called  a  protective  one,  as  it  cotcr 
only  the  actual  difl'erence  between  the  cost  of  manufacture  iu  Tuiifj 
and  in  this  country;  but  should  you  feel  disposed  to  carry  out  then<- 
ommendations  of  the  Taritt'  Commission  appointed  iu  1882,  aud  mtk^ 
the  rate  6  cents  instead  of  5,  we  should  get  a  protection  of  1  cent|«tf 
pound  in  duty.     That  is  the  plain  English  of  it 

Senator  Aldrich.  If  you  gentlemen,  from  your  experience  of  tli* 
business  and  knowledge  of  competition,  will  say  that  you  think  5c«oa 
a  pound  would  increase  the  importations,  I  certainly  should  be  io&tor 
of  giving  you  6  cents. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  I  should  decidedly  say  it  would. 

Mr.  Leeds.  There  would  be  more  imported  at  5  cents  than  at  6;  fW 
know  that.  In  regard  to  the  juice,  I  want  to  say  that  your  strikiojs; 
the  words  ** licorice  juice"  is  correct, 
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Senator  HisGOCK.  How  does  the  Ibw  now  read  1 

Senator  Aldrich.  "Licorice,  paste  or  rolls,  7 J  cents  per  poand;  lic- 
orice, 3  cents  per  pound." 

Senator  HiscocK.  Do  you  say  there  is  no  licorice  jaiee  in  the  present 
law  f 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  will  explain  that  in  a  few  moments.  There  is  no  snch 
tiling  known  to  the  law. 

Senator  IlisoooK.  I  will  conc^e  that  there  is  no  snch  thing  known 
iu  commerce. 

Mr.  Leeds.  That  is  what  I  msan. 

Senator  UiscoCK.  But  there  is  licorice  juice  mentioned  in  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  Leeds.  Tes,  that  is  so. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  Suppose  you  strike  out  <•  licorice  juice '^  from  the 
bill ;  it  has  been  recognized  in  a  previous  law.  Having  once  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  law,  is  there  not  danger  that  something  else  may  come 
111  under  the  name  of  licorice  juice,  although  there  may  be  no  such  thing 
known  to  commerce? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  will  explain  that.  '      ' 

M  r.  8KIDDY.  I  have  some  samples  here. 

Mr.  Leeds.  The  question  is  a  very  pertinent  one. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Let  me  read  this  paper,  and  then  Mr.  Leeds  can  ans  wer 
any  questions.  We  have  stated  in  this  memorial  that  we  shall  leave 
with  yon  that  tliere  is  no  such  term  as  licorice  juice. 

Mr.  Skiddy  read  the  following: 

To  the  honorable  Senator$,  membera  of  the  Finance  CommiUee,  Washington,  D,  C, : 

In  accordance  with  yonr  inTitation  to  appear  before  you  and  present  onr  views 
upon  the  tariff  qncstinu,  concerning  the  articles  manufactured  by  us  and  others  in 
Ibis  country,  we  would  make  the  following  statement: 

LICORICE-ROOT   PRODUCTS. 

Prior  to  1871  the  manufacture  of  licorice  paste  in  this  country  was  very  limited, 
but  during  that  year  the  duty  was  entirely  removed  from  licorice  root  (raw  material) 
and  uiaintained  on  paste  (the  manufactured  article). 

The  supply  of  licorice  root  comes  chiefly  from  Turkey  and,  in  fact,  for  the  past  few 
years,  has  been  coutiued  almost  excluMively  to  that  country,  this  supply  being  for- 
merly controlled  by  a  few  English  capitalists,  but  now  the  American  manufactuiers 
have  made  large  investments  in  the  East  in  order  to  secure  a  steady,  uniform,  and  re- 
liable supply,  and  have,  by  the  leasing  of  lands,  erection  of  store-houses,  hydraulio 
presses,  and  the  establishment  of  agencies  and  stations,  been  successful  and  thus  de- 
stroyed a  foreign  monopoly  that  would  have  by  this  time  controlled  the  entire  paste 
trade  of  the  world. 

It  is  dne  to  the  above  facts  and  the  change  in  the  duties  in  1871,  as  already  stated, 
that  the  American  paste  manufacturers  to-day  are  furnishing  a  superior  quality  of 
licorice  paste  at  prices  very  much  less  than  formerly,  and  this  fact  is  so  well  known 
by  the  tobacco  manufacturers  of  ihis  country  (who  consume  almost  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  licorice  paste  mannfactured)  that  they  have  repeatedly  petitioned  Congress, 
when  agitation  for  repeal  of  duty  was  made,  to  retain  such  duty,  alleging  as  a  reason 
their  fear  that  the  destruction  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  would  leave  them 
at  the  mercy  of  a  few  foreign  capitalists  and  the  price  be  made  higher  than  under  the 
present  conditiona    (Inclosed  find  copy  of  a  few  recent  letters.) 

We  have  never  advocated  nor  asked  for  a  duty  higher  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  differences  between  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  article  here  and 
in  Turkey,  anil  immediately  after  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  (appointed  in 
18H2)  we  made  the  following  statement  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

**What  we  require  for  success  is  a  rate  of  duty  sufiScient  to  cover  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  between  this  country  and  Turkey,  and  although  the  present 
rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  duty  is  not  prohibitory,  we  believe  that  the  rate  of  7^  cents 
per  pound  (which  would  be  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  from  the  present  rate)  would, 
at  iuiB  time,  be  ample  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manuiactare." 
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Owing  to  this  statement  the  rate  of  duty  was  at  that  time  changed  frtoiMtirt 
cents  per  pound.  Again,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1888,  we  addressed  a  ooramniucitincf 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  stating: 

'That  we  favored  a  reduction  of  duty  to  the  lowest  point  with  safety  to  oar  Abp- 
ican  manafaoturers,  and  therefore  would  advise  and  support  a  reduction  of  dotj  fin 
7^  to  5  cents  per  pound,  but  that  any  less  rate  than  this  would,  at  the  preKot  tim 
cripple  the  Aniencau  industry  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  HQcoessfhl  emst- 
tiiion  through  which  we  mifi^ht  all  reasonably  hope  for  greater  improvemeBto  io  tk 
manufacture  and  the  costofproduction.*' 

You  will  find  in  the  present  tariff  bill  now  before  theHoose  that  onr  stateocatK^ 
proposition  have  been  accepted,  and  licorice  paste  has  been  placed  at  5  cents,  ik 
we  would  ask  your  honorable  body  to  see  that  not  less  than  this  rate  be  maiBUiM 
in  any  bill  that  you  may  formulate,  or  that  may  come  before  you  from  the  Enwt* 
Representatives.  This  rate  of  5  cents  can  hardly  be  called  a  pTx>tective  one,  ai '. 
covers  only  the  actual  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  TurkeTiads 
this  country ;  but  should  your  honorable  body  feel  disposed  to  carry  out  tbe  ws^ 
mendattons  of  the  Tariff  Commission  appointed  in  1882,  and  make  the  rate  6  oeitsD 
stead  of  5,  we  would  then  have  a  protection  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  duty. 

• 

UCORICB  JUICE. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  paste,  the  term  "  licorice  jnice  ^aovMh^jw 
ago  was  added  in  the  list  as  a  product  of  licorice  root,  but  we  must  protest  ^jv^ 
the  use  of  this  word  as  there  is  no  such  article  as  licorice  Juice;  juice  being  that  ^> 
stance  which  can  be  pressed  or  squeezed  from  an  article,  and  an  extract  being  ^ 
substance  which  is  produced  byheat,  distillation,  boiling,  or  any  other  chemieaipw- 
ess.  The  process  or  extracting  the  desired  substances  from  licorice  root  is  quite  a- 
tricate  and  a  delicate  one  of  distillation,  requiring  very  expensive  machiDm,  ^' 
this  so-called  juice  is  the  product  of  the  root  by  such  processes,  and  it  is  absMOf?} 
impossible  to  obtain  this  product  by  any  other  method,  it  bein^^  the  extract  ii^ 
weaker  state  prior  to  its  being  made  into  the  solid  mass  called  paste,  by  the  eTsperv 
ting  of  the  water  in  vacuum  pans.  We  believe  that  the  introduction  oftlftirr 
''  licorice  juice,"  and  the  low  rate  of  duty  placed  thereon  heretofore,  was  the  R^ii^ 
uii8j'eprosi''Utatiou  to  former  committees,  and  was  intende<1  to  be  used  as  a  a^-^? 
forlmporting  licorice  paste  at  a  rate  of  duty  below  that  fixed,  and  so  delraQt4  \u 
Government,  for  it  is  simply  the  putting  of  the  paste  in  barrels  instead  of  boxvi"^ 
calling  it  juice,  and  we  can  refer  yon  to  the  custom-house  officials  in  the  city  of  ^<* 
York  to  prove  our  statement. 

There  were  no  importations  of  the  so-called  licorice  juice  during  the  year  l*^* 
for  the  reason  that  previously  an  invoice  of  barrels,  upon  proper  examinatioo  bjt  - 
appraisers,  was  declared  to  be  paste  and  f»ubj<5ct  to  the  duty  thereon  ;  and  thid  «<•' 
to  have  stopped  the  traffic  entirely,  which  is  very  good  proof  of  the  stateoeots' 
make  in  connection  with  this  article.  We  therefore  ask  yonr  honorable  body  to  1:^'' 
•the  t.erm  ** licorice  juice"  discarded  in  any  bill  that  you  may  entertain,* and  ii  ^' 
stoad  place  it  with  licorice  paste  in  the  following  language: 

Licorice.  Extracts  of  licorice  roots,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other  fomis,  the  piwfef* 
of  licorice  roots.  5  cents  per  pound. 

We  present  with  this  statement  samples  of  licorice  extract  in  its  various i^a^ 
during  manufiictnre. 

The  amount  of  capital  and  labor  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  licorifef** 
is  very  large,  the  industry  being  carried  on  in  six  States  of  the  Union,  vix,  Cobb*-- 
iciit,  New  York,  New  .Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 

Being  ready  at  any  time  to  give  you  what  information  we  can,  lind  trustiiigtU 
you  will  favorably  consider  our  suggestions,  we  are. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  W.  Skipdt. 

John*  H.  Lw»^ 
New  York  City,  July  12,  1888. 

Here  is  some  licorice  root.    Can  you  see  anyjaicfc  in  that!   Y« 
have  to  put  it  through  a  chemical  process  to  get  anything  out  of  it.  Y" 
might  squeeze  that  until  doomsday,  and  you  would  not  get  any JBiff 
from  it. 

Senator  piscooK.  I  do  not  want  any  evasion  of  the  law  und^  tb»* 
name ;  that  was  my  point. 

Mr.  Sktddy.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  I  should  call  licorice  y^ 
That  is  an  e^tr^ct  from  this  root  before  it  is  boiled  down  in  the  vmob^ 
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Ivan  and  made^into  that  [showing  sample].  G^ie  process  is  simple 
cDOogh.  *  There  can  be  no  snch  thing  as  liconce  jnice.  Yon  can  not  get 
anything  ont  of  that,  except  by  chemical  process. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  one  stage  of  the  mann&ctnre  of  paste. 
'   Mr.  Skiddy.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Leeds.  The  point  is  simply  this :  That  paste,  although  it  appears 
to  be  so  dry,  contains  abont  25  to  33  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  it  That 
other  decoction  [referring  to  sample]  is  lower  down,  and  contains  a 
smaller  quantity. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  How  much  licorice,  paste  or  rolls,  is  consumed  in 
the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Leeds.  About  20,000,000  or  21,000,000  pounds,  almost  altogether 
in  tobacco. 

Senator  Hisgock.  And  there  are  only  HlH>ut  1,000,000  pounds  im* 
ported  f 

Mr.  Leeds.  Abont  1,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Hisf  jock.  And  that  means,  under  the  present  law,  $75,000 
duty  t 

Mr.  Leeds.  Abont  that. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Suppose  the  duty  is  put  at  6  cents ;  do  you  expect 
that  importation  would  be  increased  t 

Mr.  Leeds.  Well^  at  6  cents,  no,  sir ;  I  should  think  not.  I  should 
think  it  would  remain  abont  the  same.  At  5  cents  it  would  be  increased 
somewhat.  I  think  at  6  cents  there  would  be  a  little  more  imported,  and 
at  6  cents  quite  a  good  deal  more. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  are  the  only  manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir ;  not  by  any  means.  I  wish  we  were.  It  is  man- 
ufootured  in  seven  different  States  that  are  named  in  this  paper  that 
we  submit. 

Senator  Hisoook*  To  save  any  question  about  that  at  all,  ought  we 
not  to  make  that  clause  read,  <*  Licorice  paste,  or  roll,  or  juice  t" 

Senator  Axdbioh.  They  have  some  phraseology  which  is  better  than 
that. 

Ifr.  Skiddy.  This  is  the  phraseology  which  we  propose :  ^<  Licorice, 
extracts  of  licorice  roots,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other  forms,  the  product  o| 
licorice  root,  5  cent«  per  pound.^ 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  am  willing  it  should  stand  at  6  cents  a  pound ; 
and  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  letting  it  remain  at  7}  if  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  is  to  increase  importation. 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  do  not  think  6  cents  would  increase  importation  to  any 
perceptible  extent.  Of  course  I  think  6  cents  would  increase  it  per- 
ceptibly. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  should  have  some  embarassment  in  making 
a  rate  greater  than  you  are  willing  to  accept. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  We  will  stand  by  the  6  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  use  the  word  ^^  juice  t" 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Only  as  condemnatory. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Could  not  some  man  take  this  article  and  moisten 
it,  and  then  grind  it  up  f 

Mr.  I^EDS.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  The  phraseology  <<  all  preparations  "  would  cover 
thatt 

Mb.  Leeds.  It  would  not  be  a  first-principle  juice.  Webster  defines 
joiee  very  clearly  as  being  the  result  of  pressure,  like  cider  from  an 
apple.  The  imported  article  goes  mostly  for  confections,  wd  tl^e 
druggists  use  it  largely. 

22  TAB 
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'Senator  AiiDBiOH.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  it  ahooid  beS 
or  6  cents ;  whether  if  we  make  the  daty  5  cents  it  is  ^simply  goiag  to 
reduce  the  profits,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  affect  anybody  else  ex€i|l 
yourself. 

Mr.  Leeds.  Anybody  else  t    To  whom  do  yon  refer  f 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  The  consumer. 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  should  say  not;  that  whether  it  was  6  or  6  esBtii 
ponndy  the  market  price  would  be  substantially  the  same  in  eiAetmtt 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  Ton  think  that  the  domestic  oompetition 
regulate  the  price  in  any  evenit 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is,  keep  the  price  reasonable  f 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  the  same  as  now ;  it  would  be  on  a 
basis. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  In  other  words,  if  we  should  fix  a  duty  of  6 
a  pound,  we  should  not  be  obliging  the  American  oonsiimera  to  p^  1 
cent  a  pound  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stamford  ManafiMstanng  Ooa- 
panyf 

Mr.  Leeds.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  The  competition  is  very  great  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Leeds.  Gompetition  is  great  in  this  country. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  give  yon  i 
protection  on  this  article. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  That  is  all  we  bl^ve  ever  asked  for,  and  all  we 
now. 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  did  not  ask  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
give  us  protection,  because  their  proposition  was  aonihilatioo.  Wi 
begged  them  to  just  give  us  a  chancy  to  live,  and  that  was  all.  Bdlte 
do  we  ask  protection  from  you  now.  We  will  stand  by  the  5  oeoli,  ■ 
we  stated  before  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  we  conld  BraDd,tri 
we  will  work  under  it  We  made  the  statement,  and  we  sQuid  l^it 
We  are  not  so  ungrateful  as  to  decline  any  favor,  however. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  read  the  following  letter  fioa  tbi 
Treasury  Department  to  the  appraiser's  office  in  New  York,  and  wUck 
was  referred  to  me  for  my  information : 

PoBT  OF  Nsw  York,  AppRJisnt^s  OnrtaB, 

No.  402  WQMm§t^  •$r$$t,  Apnlt^  IStt. 


that  the  article  lioonoe  Jaioe  is  provided  for  in  paragraph  94,  T.  I.,  new,  bvft  I 
Dot  call  to  mind  any  entry  of  the  said  merchandise  at  this  port.    The  nae  of 
article  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  I  know  of  no  employment  of  it  in  pbana* 
that  of  a  vehicle  for  quinine,  and  this  can  be  easily  supplied  by  an  aqneona  sol 
of  Calibrian  licorice. 

Very  respeotfolly, 

Okas.  E.  Qmofo, 

To  Lbwis  MoMuijubk,  £84)., 

JpprtdBer, 

Mr.  Leeds  (handing  to  members  of  the  committee  a  fspedrntai  of  tb 
licorice).  I  will  ventnre  the  assertion  that  that  is  the  flnt  nip  of  port 
licorice  paste  yon  ever  had  in  yonr  life. 

Mr.  Skiddy.  Except  that  it  has  anise  seed  in  it  to  miAe  it  tmm 
nice ;  to  give  it  a  flavor.  We  pnt  it  up  at  Christmas  timea  in  tkis  fsn 
to  give  away. 

Senator  Au>bioh«  They  pnt  np  something  of  this  kind  in 
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Tlie  amoaiit  of  o*pitftl  and  l*bor  interested  in  the  mannlkctiire  of  liootm  Mili  ii 
tiiis  oonntry  is  yenr  uurffe,  the  indnstrv  being  carried  on  in  six  States^  tis  :  Uosi» 
ticnt,  New  Tork,  Mew  Jersey,  PennsylTania.  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 

With  the  above  fisots  before  yon  we  trust  and  believe  that  voa  win  see  4sl  fti 
ahaagm  suggested  are  made  in  the  present  bill,  H.  R.  9051,  beiievingy  as  we  ds»  Ilit 
ii  is  not  t&  desire  of  any  member  of  Congress  to  do  that  which  wifi  ii^fars^sif  » 
dnstry  in  this  oonntry,  and  eepeoiallv  when  that  industry  is  fraok  and  honest  ess^ 
to  aoqniesoe  in  and  reoommend.  a  lednetion  to  the  lowest  point  poasihle  at  ma 
Ih^  are  enabled  to  live. 

W.  W.  SKiBiyT, 
John  H.  Lkbdb. 
~  N.  ~ 


fOflos  of  Ohziilisa  F^tr,  wIsbMsheil.  im.  SMurailMtarar  of  tobsoeos,  Hoi.  1Sl,TnL7S\aiVIl 

MslBStioet] 

St.  LoUlBy  A9HI 1%  1JBB& 

2b  fk#  ifisioiirl  JBqirssswf sHesi,  ia  Cangre9$,  WatikimgUm^  D.  O.  .* 

When  the  question  comes  up  on  the  change  of  tMS  on  licorice  masa  I 
^Qostihatit  be  lowered  to  not  less  than  5  oentsapound. 
Beqpeetftdlyi 


WOBX8  OF  LIGOSTT.&  llTUtB  TOBAOOO  GO^ 

2b  tk§  hmiiOrmkU  Dbs  Smaion  and  B$pr09miaUoe$  of  ihe  State  of  Jfisssiirl  ia  Cmpm 
siiflsiftfocr ; 

We  respectftilly  represent  that  we  are  tobacco  manufacturers,  and  that  the  toksno 
mauufMtnring  interest  in  your  state  is  very  large.  We  have  reUable  iaJntosria 
that  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  put  licorice  00  the  ft* 
list.    8nch  action,  we  fear,  would  work  great  injury  to  us»  as  well  as  to  iha 


tobacco  interest  of  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  we  all  use  large  qaaatitia 
of  licorice  in  the  manullscture  of  our  product^  and  we  are  informed,  and  have  gvi 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  entire  duty  is  abolished  on  licorice  it  wUl  be  illssiilnw 
to  that  large  manufacturing  industrv  in  this  country.  We  desire  to  represent  fartfaK 
that  from  our  own  knowledge  and  long  use  of  our  domestic  licorice^  flsan  ' 
from  Greek  or  Turkish  root,  is  far  superior,  and  of  finer  qualitv,  than  that 
duced  in  any  of  the  foreign  countries.  The  use  of  this  high-ffrade  licorice  hai 
the  American  people  te  manufacture  an  article  of  tobacco  uiat  is  not  equaled  ia  m? 
other  country.  We  deprecate  any  action  of  Congress  that  will  have  a  ttedeanyti 
drive  us  to  the  use  of  an  inferior  foreign-made  licence,  and  thereby  lower  the  sfii^ 
ard  of  our  product.  We  suggest,  and  hope  the  same  may  be  consistent  with  jsw 
views,  that  you  extend  to  the  licorice  manufkoturers  a  moderate  duty,  to  oiiauai 
any  inequality  or  disadvantage  that  may  exist  in  freights,  or  labor,  or  any  otha*  «- 
fiivorabfe  obdbole. 
Bespeotlhlly  submitted. 

LieoBiT  A  Mtbbs  Toaaooo  Oa 


DBUXM OHD  TOBACOO  COiKPaVT. 

SaibULomi$,J^fraVt,mk 

gb  libs  komorMo  Iko  Smmfon  aadJBijirssswfsWesi 

^  tkeSkUeof  MismwH  im  Congre$9  msemhlei : 

As  we  have  reliable  information  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Wajs  and  Umm 
Committee  to  put  licorice  mass  on  the  free  list,  and  as  we  lear  such  action  will  wwk 
great  injury  to  us,  as  well  as  to  the  entire  tobacco  interest  of  the  United  Statsa.  fr 
the  reason  we  all  use  larse  quantities  of  domestic  mass  licorice  manufiMtorod  frea 
Greek  or  Turkish  roo^  which  is  far  superior  and  of  finer  quality  than  that  ptod»«t 
in  fbreign  countries.  Deprecating  any  action  of  Congress  not  tendinis  towaid  a^ 
duotion  of  the  surplus  in  the  Umted  States  Treasury,  we  suggest,  inaamnoh  mm 
TCesent  duty  on  fbreign  licorice  mass  is  prohibitory,  that  you  use  your  votes  aad  is* 
fluenee  to  maintain  the  same^  if  o(msistent  witii  your  views. 

BespeetlkiUy  sabmitted, 

Drummoni>  Tobaooo  9^ 
FttJ.NtP* 
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CATLIir  TOBAOOO  COMFAVT, 

iSMiil  XMit,  4irra  12, 1866^ 
fk  ike  kmmrmbU  ik§  8mMlor$  ami  BeprMiniaHvm  im  ihe  Cangrtm  of  1k$  UwtM  SUkUb  : 

We  retpeetftilly  repT«sent  that,  m  tobaooo  nuumfikotivoni  we  lue  in  our  biiaiiMit 
e  ktfge  emoQiit  of  licorioe  mewt  tmd  thet  under  the  present  tariff  on  this  mass  or  ez* 
traot  of  lloorioe  a  large  mannnotnring  industry  has  been  bnilt  np  Ui  the  United 
Stotee,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  laboring  people  who  are  thntf  engp^^ed.  Be- 
91  dee,  we^et  a  superior  article  to  that  obtaineafrom  abroad  before  its  mannfiiotare 
was  understood  and  perfected  in  this  oonntrr. 

Should  this  article  DO  placed  on  the  firee  list,  we  assame  that  it  wonld  drive  our 
home  product  out  entirely,  driving  us  back  to  the  use  of  an  inferior  qnalily  made  in 
a  primitiye  way,  in  the  countries  where  the  loot  is  jprown. 
Toursy  lespeetfUlyy 

CUxm  TcNUOOD  Do. 
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COCOA  MATS  AND  MATTING. 

Fbdat,  JWjy  IS,  S8& 
8IATB1EEHT  07  D.  J.  OUBBBH,  07  BSOOKLYV,  V.  T. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Whom  do  yoa  reprAsent. 

Ifo.  OuBBBN.  I  repres^it  the  mannfoctarers  and  workingmen  h  oc 
indoBtry. 

Senator  AiiDBiOH.  What  is  that  t 

Mr.  OuBBBN.  Cocoa  mats  and  cocoa  matting  industry. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Whom  do  yoa  speciflcc^y  represent ;  the  work- 
ingmen or  the  manofactorers  t 

Mr.  OxjBBEN.  The  workingmen.  I  am  president  of  the  Mat  Hikeo 
Protective  Association  of  Brooklyn. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Engaged  in  the  mano&otnre  of  ooooa  mats  ^ 
matting! 

Mr.  CUBBBN.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  many  members  have  yoa  in  your  assoebtioi  * 

Mr.  OxjBBBN.  Abont  three  hundred. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  All  living  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  t 

Mr.  CxjBBEN.  Yes,  all  living  in  Brooklyn. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  this  matting  made  anywhere  else  in  the  Unitei 
States! 

Mr.  Oubbbn.  Yes,  there  is  some  made  in  Monnt  Holly,  N.  J.,  lod  aooe 
at  Somerville,  Mass.  I  believe  those  are  all  the  places  there  is  nov,  ex 
oept  the  various  places  in  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn,  yoa  might  si^,  ist^ 
headquarters  of  the  trade.    The  other  outside  places  are  amall  afiiA' 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Gocoa  matting  is  now  on  the  free  list,  is  it  noCt 

Mr.  GUBBEN.  Fo;  it  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  do  not  think  that  is  sufflcieiit  to  com  ^ 
costt 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  Oh,  dear^  no.  It  is  a  perfect  force,  lliere  sre  akf- 
loads  that  come  from  India  here  and  are  put  on  the  market,  while  n^ 
goods  must  remain  in  the  factory.  The  consequence  is  that  between  tki 
native  convict  labor  system  and  the  coolie  labor  we  are  almost  od  tk 
verge  of  ruin. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  matting  sold  in  tliii  edo^ 
try  is  made  heref 

Mr.  GxTBBBN.  I  should  judge  about  two- thirds  of  what  is  diqposads 
in  the  markets  is  made  in  this  country. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  one-third  imported! 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  That  is  about  as  close  as  I  can  put  it— aboat  ose-fti^ 
of  the  mattings  put  on  the  market  are  from  IncUa. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  are  those  mats  made  oft 

Mr.  Gubbbn.  Made  from  cocoa  fiber. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  any  samples  of  the  material  t 
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Mr.  OOBBEN.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  bring  any  of  that  along,  bat  the 
fiber  is  taken  from  the  outside  shell  of  the  cocoanat.  It  is  put  through 
a  process  by  taking  the  shell,  or  the  bark,  or  the  hard  substance,  and 
9oaking  it  Ibr  a  long  period,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  six^ 
months,  and  then  the  fiber  is  loose  from  the  bark,  and  it  is  then  spun 
into  yam  and  the  yarn  is  made  and  sent  to  this  country.  But  it  is  also 
made  for  the  manufacturing  purposes  of  India;  labor  being  so  chec^ 
there  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  goods  on  our  market 
miless  we  have  a  proteotiTe  tariff.  Labor  there  does  not  come  above 
10  cents  a  day;  some  grades  of  labor  are  as  low  as  3  cents  a  day. 

Senator  AiiDBion.  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  about  the  proper- 
tioD  made  in  this  country.  There  is  about  a  million  dollars  worth  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  TiNOLB.  But  that  is  not  all  cocoa  matting.  That  includes  Ohi- 
nese  matting. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Oh,  yes;  I  see  it  is  not  all  made  here. 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  There  is  no  Ohinese  matting  made  here. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  You  do  not  know  what  the  amount  of  cocoa  mat- 
ting imported  would  be  t 

Mr.  OUBBEN.  Well,  really,  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  now. 
I  did  not  come  prepared  to  do  that.  I  did  not  think  that  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  rather  important  that  we  should  know  what 
proportion  of  the  American  market  you  have  now,  and  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  afford  you  any  protection. 

Mr.  OXTBBEN.  Well,  sir,  it  is  but  just  that  we  look  for  protection  as 
American  citizens.  We  do  our  part  towards  the  support  of  the  Gk>v- 
ermnent,  and  all  we  ask  is  to  be  on  an  equality  with  those  i)eop1e;  to 
bring  up  the  cost  of  their  goods  to  the  cost  of  our  production.  This  is 
but  fidr,  and  we  ask  no  more. 

Senator  HisoooK.  How  many  people  are  there  engaged  in  that  in- 
dustry t 

Mr.  OuBBBN.  There  might  possibly  be  about  eight  hundred. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  In  the  whole  country  t 

Senator  HisoooK.  And  where  are  the  manufacturing  establishments  t 

Mr.  OUBBEN.  The  manufacturing  center  is  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  There 
flfe  other  branches,  as  I  stated,  two  small  ones  in  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Hiscook.  They  have  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  Yes;  that  does  not  signify  anything,  though. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  does  this  matting  cost  in  India  t 

Mr.  CiTBBEN.  A  piece  of  matting  would  cost  there,  including  labor 
and  material,  about  $9. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  many  yards  t 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  Fifty  yards,  1  yard  wide. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  18  cents  a  yard ;  and  you  ask  to  have  the 
rate  fixed  at  15  cents  a  square  yard  t 

Mr.  Gubben.  Then  there  are  two  duties  to  be  psAA  on  this  matting, 
and  fireight.  Those  we  allow  them,  knowing  that  it  will  come  into  the 
cost  of  the  article.  We  allow  that  much,  l^ar  in  mind.  We  include 
that  in  those  figures  in  small  type  in  the  paper  I  have  submitted. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  want  the  cost  included.  I  want  what 
the  cost  is  in  India. 

Mr.  CuBBEN.  I  should  judge  it  would  be  about  $9,  as  near  as  I  can 

get  at  it    I  have  sent  for  the  items ;  I  did  not  get  them  as  I  came  along, 
ut  I  sent  for  them,  and  I  expect  them  here  to-morrow.    As  soon  as 
they  come  I  will  use  them,  if  necessary. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  something  absai 
that  if  we  are  going  to  put  any  duty  on  it  The  duty  is  impoaed  oi 
the  foreign  cost  in  India. 

Mr.  OUBBBN.  Gentlemen,  the  manujGEUsturers  in  liiis  industiy  hM^ 
oackcd  up  the  article  by  their  firm  names. 

Senator  Aldbich.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  maonfoctiiicD 
have  done ;  it  is  a  question  of  fact  we  want  to  get  at.  Too  do  not  seed 
any  indorsement  from  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  CuBBEN.  Those  are  the  facts.  Large  firms,  some  of  them  koovi 
the  country  over,  especially  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  certainly  would  not  pit 
their  names  to  an  article  that  they  were  in  doubt  about. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  think  that  the  foreign  cost  is  about  18  eoli 
a  yard  t 

Mr;  GUBBEN.  I  should  judge  it  would  be  about  $9  a  roll,  wUck 
would  be  that. 

Senator  Aldbich.  And  you  want  15  cents  a  yard  duty  pat  upon  itt 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  Fifteen  cents  duty. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  almost  double  the  cost.  That  is  five  timei 
as  much  duty  as  now. 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  You  must  allow  for  the  expense  of  coming  here. 

Senator  HiscocK.  The  expense  of  coming  here  is  in  your  Us9l 
When  you  speak  of  laying  it  down  in  our  market  at  18  cents  a  yacd  jm 
mean  18  cents  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  GUBBEN.  Fifteen  cents  a  square  yard  is  what  we  ask. 

Senator  HiscocK.  You  say  18  cents  a  square  yard  t 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  That  is  the  cost  in  India,  and  they  must  oertainiy  go 
to  this  extra  expense  before  they  can  reach  our  markets.  Weonlyiek 
that  they  come  up  to  the  expense  of  our  cost  of  production  here^  aflov- 
ing  them  this  extra  expense  of  freight  and  two  duties.  There  is « 
export  duty  and  an  import  duty. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  Is  Ohinese  matting  made  oft 

Mr.  GuBrsN.  It  is  made  out  of  grass. 

Senator  Hiscocs:.  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  what  ;oa 
maket 

Mr.  CuBBEN.  All  the  difference  in  the  world. 

Senator  HiscocK.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  two  t 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  One  is  a  grass  and  the  other  is  a  fiber  fronE\  the  finiit 
of  a  tree. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  name  of  the  grass  t 

Mr.  GuBBEN.  I  couldn't  really  say,  gentlemen,  because  I  am  not  ft- 
miliar  with  tha4  industry. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Do^s  Ghinese  matting  compete  with  yours  f 

Mr.  GxjBBEN.  Kot  in  that  line.  We  do  not  object  to  that  at  all.  We 
only  object  to  the  grade  of  matting  of  our  own  goods  that  come  in.  We 
do  not  care  about  other  kinds  of  matting.  We  have  no  rifi^ht  to  toseb 
them.  If  they  can  compete  with  us  in  the  market  we  are  satisfied.  Bit 
on  our  own  line  of  goods  we  ask  for  protection.  We  do  not  want  aay 
advantage.  We  do  not  want  to  prohibit  goods  coming  in.  We  011I7 
want  a  protection  that  will  bring  them  up  to  thesame  price  as  oun,  aad 
then  let  the  manufacturers  do  their  own  part  of  profit  making. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Who  sells  this  Ghinese  matting  t 

Mr.  GxJBBEN.  Most  of  the  furniture  and  house  furnishing  and  eufd 
houses. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  this  made  by  handt 

Mr.  GUBBEN.  Handmade  in  India. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  is  it  madahere  t 
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Mr.  OuBBBN.  By  hand ;  bat  we  have  got  improved  looms.  Most  of 
it  is  made  by  looms. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Do  W.  &  J.  Sloane  make  it  t 

ib.  OuBBEN.  Yes ;  and  the  Lawrence  Manofactoring  Oompanv  also. 
Lynn  &  Pettit,  of  Philadelphia,  also  sell  it;  their  factory  is  in  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  but  their  salesroom  is  in  Philadelphia  j  Frank  Oreenland 
is  a  large  manufacturer  in  Brooklyn ;  I  am  one  of  his  employes ;  James 
Sloane's  Sons  have  their  factory  in  West  Farms. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Who  is  the  largest  manufactnrer  of  it  t 

Mr.  GUBBBN.  The  largest  manufacturer  of  it  has  got  some  dealings 
with  the  importers  of  it,  and  would  not  sign  that  document. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Who  is  he  t 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  Joseph  Wild. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Where  is  het 

Mr.  CUBBEN.  82  Thomas  street,  Kew  York. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  large  a  manufacturer  is  Sloane  t 

Mr.  CuBBEN.  Sloane  and  Oreenland  are  both  large  manufactniers» 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  Do  they  import  also  t 

Mr.  OUBBEN.  Ko,  sir;  there  is  no  firm  imports  except  Wild,  and 
then  he  does  not  import.  The  importer  has  some  connection  witn  hi^ 
honse^  and  his  house  is  not  in  favor  of  the  importation  of  goods  being 
stopped,  because  there  is  more  profit  in  the  importation  of  the  goods 
than  he  could  make  by  running  his  ^Eustory  in  Brooklyn.  His  &ctory 
for  the  last  five  years  has  been  running  on  short  time,  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  has  been  importing  these  goods  and  putting  them  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  allowing  his  own  factory  to  remain  idle  or  run  on  short  time, 
simply  because  there  was  a  larger  profit  in  the  importation. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Wbat  does  this  cocoa  matting  sdl  for  in  this 
market  t 

Mr.  OuBBEN.  In  the  neighborhood  of  60  cents,  wholesale  price;  there 
are  different  grades,  of  course,  that  vary. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  say  it  costs  18  cents  a  yard  in  India  and  4 
cents  duties ;  that  is  22  cents;  they  must  make  a  pretty  good  profit  in 
selling  it  at  wholesale  at  50  cents. 

Mr.  CuBBEN.  The  cost  of  production  is  pretty  steep  here.    There  is  a 
great  deal  of  labor  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  it.    The  manufect- 
orers  themselves  are  almost  now  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  owing  to  the  com- 
petition of  our  native  convict  labor  system. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Heret 

Mr.  GUBBEN.  Here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  made  in  prisons;  is  itt 

Mr.  Gttbbek.  It  is  made  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  in  the  western 
penitentiary ;  made  largely ;  and  they  get  it  into  the  market  at  any 
price  in  order  to  cut  out  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  doty  would  not  help  you  any  as  to  competi- 
tion from  that  source  t 

Mr.  CuBBEN.  It  would  help  us  to  some  extent.  It  would  protect  us 
from  the  India  goods,  and  let  us  do  our  own  fighting  against  the  con- 
vict labor  system  here.  We  are  now  endeavoring  to  get  a  bill  through 
the  House  which  will  affbrd  us  some  protection.  I  hope,  when  it  comes 
to  the  Senate,  you  will  treat  us  fairly. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Of  course  we  understand  that. 

Mr.  CuBBEN.  I  did  not  come  fully  prepared  to  give  yon  the  items 
yon  asked  for. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Yon  have  stated  it  all  right.  The  only  trouble  we 
have  is  to  define  it  in  some  way  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  this  Ohinese 
maiftingi 
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ttK  OUBBBK.  You  can  not  have  it  defined  in  any  other  way  tha  it 
is  defined  in  this  paper.  The  Chinese  matting  is  a  matting  made  tarn 
grass,  and  the  other  is  made  from  cocoa  fiber. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Yon  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Sloanens  toaiag 
heret 

Mr.  OuBBBK.  Kone  whatever. 

Senator  HisoooK.  He  will  simply  fortify  yon. 

Mr.  OxjBBBN.  He  sanctions  my  coming  here,  bat  there  are  two  other 
firms  that  do  not 

Senator  Hisoook.  He  is  friendly  to  yon  in  this  matter! 

Mr.  CuBBBN.  Certainly.    Is  there  anything  more  I  can  do  for  jwf 

Senator  Hisoook.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Onrren  submitted  the  following : 

July  10^  m 

Dbab  Sm:  We  mn  in  thoiooffh  nrmpatbv  with  the  Mat  Makers^  Protec^Te  Amo- 
eiatioii  in  their  effort  to  have  the  daty  a^jnsted,  that  their  labor  may  be  piateettd 
fhim  nneqaai  isompelition  with  the  coolie  labor  of  India  and  the<H>nTi«tM«tf 
Europe.  The  present  daty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  does  not  equalise  tl»e  ««i  d 
llMVign  labto  with  the  labor  of  this  country  engaged  in  our  industry^  and  for  atna^ 
years  our  factories  have  been  running  on  half  time,  not  having  a  market  for  oorM 
production. 

The  annex  schedule  shows  the  relative  cost  of  cocoa  ma'ts  and  oocos  matting  asii 
h6re  and  in  India,  and  from  this  exhibit  fon  will  see  that  it  takes  a  speeifie  dsty  ti 
10  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats,  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  to  sba 
American  labor  and  capital  on  a  par  with  foreign.  We  therefore  hop«  yoa  will  b« 
every  effort  to  have  the  tariff  bill  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  a  specific  duty  cf  S 
cents  per  square  foot  on  mats  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting  made  whiif 
or  in  part  of  cocoa  yam,  or  cocoa  fiber,  or  rattan;  and  that  cocoa  yam,  coeoa  ikm, 
and  rattan  remain  on  the  free  list. 


Tonrsi  very  respectfully, 


W.  A.  J.  Sloans,  New  York. 
Wakefield  Rattan  Co.,  Bostcm. 
Ltnn  a  Prttit,  Philadelphia. 
Frank  Greenland,  Brooklyn. 
JAMB8  Sloanb's  8on8,  West  Farms. 
Lawrence  Manttfacturino  Co.,  Hew  TcdL 


BMhU  $kowimg  caw^foraUive  oott  of  cocoa  mat9  and  cocoa  mafftaf  ma4$  hmw 
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*  The  daty  and  freight  charges  to  New  Tork  are  indnded  in  the  ooat  of  tks 
goods. 
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AcMil  t^unoing  compartUhe  eo$i  of  coooa  molt  amd  cocoa  matUn§   Ckmtlnned. 

OOOOA  HATTING. 
dnideA: 

i0  7aida4-4,  made  in  AmeiloA ^ — »   <lL1i 

60yaids44,sideiiilndlft lASl 

Iff  oentt  tpebiilo  duty  per  square  yard,  to  equalise  oosl ..— ^ T.00 
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OOMFAmiTITa  OOn  09  LABOBi 

OcAdeA:  ^ 

Gest,  labor  (India),  for  makiag  00  yards .•.•••••. H 

Oost>  labor  ( A merioa),  far  mafcinggOyaida ,...—— ••••••••••••.•••••••»•.•      "  *" 


LINSEED  AND  LINSEED-OIL. 

Friday,  JW%  13»  188& 

Votai  of  a  haaring  of  J.  A.  DEAH,  of  J.  A.  Boaa  &  Co.,  Vew  Toik,  S.  1. 
OOLOATB,  of  the  Aflantio  White  Lead  and  Idnfleed  OQ  Ccfrnpanj  of  Ift 
Tork,and  OBOBOB  A.  THATBE,  of  Campbell  &  Thayer,  Vew  YofkG&|; 

Mr.  Dean.  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  subcommittee  a  letter  writtoB 
to  Mr.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Ooo[imittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  tte 
Honse  of  Representatives,  by  Mr.  Beaman,  Mr.  Evarts's  aon-in-law.  h 
covers  the  ground,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  read  iU 

Senator  Albbioh.  Sappose  yon  read  it. 

Ifo.  Dean  read  as  follows : 

Office  of  Evabtb,  Choatb  d&  Bxamah, 

No.  52  Wall  STassr, 
Nmo  Tark^  Jwme  21, 1888. 

Dbab  Sut :  Toa  wiU  remember  that  yesterday  I  had  a  short  oonferenoe  with  yon  fe 
refiarenoe  to  the  provisions  in  the  proposed  tariff  bill  as  to  datiea  on  linaeed  mA 
Unseed-oil.  Under  the  existing  tariff  the  dnty  is  as  foUows :  Linseed,  20  eenls  pm 
bnshel;  linseed-oil,  96  cents  per  gallon. 

A  bnshel  of  the  average  import^  seed  prodnoes,  say,  abont  fH  gaUona  of  oQ.  Hi 
dnty  on  2i  gallons  of  oil,  nnder  the  existing  tariff,  would  be,  say,  d2|^  eeots.  Tfcs 
dnty  on  the  seed  that  prodnoee  this  oil  wonla  be  20  cents,  and  the  diffeieaoe  btiiwwa 
20  cents  and  62^  cents,  namely,  42^  cents,  would  be  tVe  protection  on  2}  gaUooa  af  si, 
which  would  amount  to  about  16  cents  per  gaUon.  Formerly  the  linseed-oil  iniuMfcsl 
urers  were  further  protected  by  a  drawback  allowance  on  the  cakes  of  aboat  5  eeali 
per  bushel.  This  drawback  clause  was  left  out  of  the  last  tariff  Now,  tlie  mstw- 
facturers  I  represent,  namely,  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Thayer,  and  other  maoii£MilaRD 
on  the  sea-coast,  are  in  this  position :  they  have  built  manufactories  iuTolving  laqft 
amounts  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  people,  both  at  Bev 
York  and  Philadelphia,  on  the  basisof  an  average  protection,  say,  or  18  cent  p«r^ 
Ion.  Tour  proposed  tariff  bill  fixes  the  duty  as  follows:  Linseed,  ftee;  ImsaodoU 
10  cents  per  gallon. 

This  was  a  change  in  the  tariff  made  on  the  principle  of  firae  raw  material  and  whst 
you  considered  a  proper  dnty  on  the  manufactured  article.    My  clients  wonid 
no  special  opposition  to  free  seed,  but  in  their  opinion  this  reduction  of  the  I 
the  manufactured  article  fh>m  18  cents  a  gallon,  in  effect,  to  lu  cents  a  i^lon 
much,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  linseed-oil  manufacturers  in  the  United 
are  under  considerable  permanent  disadvantage  as  compared  with  linaeed-oU 
facturers  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  comparatively 

market  in  the  United  States  for  linseed-cake,  the  principal  bi-produot  of  the  lii 

oil  manufacturer.  A  bnshel  of  seed  will  produce  irom  3o  to  40  pounds  of  oake.  liii 
cake  is  used  in  England  and  in  Europe  largely  for  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep,  aod  sseh 
use  has  not  become  at  all  general  in  the  United  States.  The  large  pn>porti<ML  Ibeie- 
fore  of  the  linseed-cake  from  all  mills  and  all  the  cake  from  sea-port  milla  ia  tMffii 
to  foreign  countries  for  market. 

Ton  will  see,  then,  that  our  manufacturers  at  the  sea-coast,  in  competitioii  with  At 
English  manufacturer  who  receives  his  seed  free,  must  pi^  the  cost  of  tran^ortalioB  It 
the  United  States,  and  then  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  cake  tpom  the  Ualtiii 
States  back  to  England.  This  amounts  to  about  12^  cents  per  bushel  on  an  aTea^i^  m 
what  would  be  equal  to  about  5  cents  per  gallon  on  oil;  so  that,  in  oonsidenBg 
protection  the  American  manufacturer  should  have  on  oil,  you  should  take5osii! 

ffallon  from  whatever  protection  you  jzive  him  before  you  get  him  at  all  on  tiie 

Msis  as  the  English  manufacturor.    For  instance,  if  your  tariff  bill  pvoTideaftr  ftsi 
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ADd  a  daty  of  10  cents  a  gallon  on  oil,  it  is  really  only  a  proteotion  to  the  Amer- 
ioan  mannfiustnrer  of  5  cents  a  galon  on  oil.  To  the  gentfemen  that  I  lepresent 
this  reduction  practically  of  the  protection  that  they  now  have  of  18  cents  to  10  cents 
ia  altogether  too  great,  and  it  is  very  donbtfal  if  they  can  carry  on  business  at  all  in 
the  Umted  States  on  this  basis,  thongh  they  might  do  so  under  certain  conditions  of 
the  market. 

We  learn  further  that  it  is  proposed  to  change  your  proposed  tariff  bill  by  making 
the  duly  as  follows:  Linseed,  20  cents^per  bushel.    Linseed-oil,  15  cents  per  gallon. 

8aoh  a  provision  would  be  certainlv  rujnoustothe  sea-coast  mills,  and  would  result, 
aa  I  am  informed  by  mv  clients^  in  closine  them  up,  for  the  following  roasons^:  The 
daty  on  2^  gallons  of  oil  which  is  obtaineafirom  a  bushel  of  seed,  would  be  37^  cents; 
deduct  from  in  cents  the  duty  on  the  seed,  namely,  20  cents,  and  you  have  a  pro- 
tection of  17^  cents  on  2^  gaUonsof  oil,  which  would  be  equal  to  about  8  cents  a  gal- 
Ion;  deduct  from  these  8  cents  a  sallon  the  5  cents  a  gallon  which,  as  already  ex- 
plained, is  the  advantage  which  the  £ng[lish  manufacturer  has  over  the  American 
manafiMstnrer  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  freight  on  the  seed  and  the  cost  of  freight  on 
the  cake,  and  yon  have  aprotection  of  the  American  manufJEUsturer  of  2^  cents  a  ^idlon, 
aa  compared  with  18  cents  a  sallon  under  the  existing  tariff. 

Of  course,  this  is  outside  of  all  <}uestion8.of  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and 
of  all  other  facts,  and  a  mere  consideration  of  the  figures  I  now  present  to  ^ou  must 
•atisfy  you  that  such  a  proposed  duty  would  be  ruinous  to  the  sea-coast  linseed-oil 
mannfactuiers.  Certainly  it  must  be  apparent  to  you  further  that  such  a  reduction 
irould  be  contrary  to  what  1  assume  to  be,  in  your  opinion,  all  proper  basis  of  tariff 
reform.  This  proposed  change  would  leave  the  duty  on  tbe  raw  material  as  it  is,  at 
M  cents  a  bushel,  and  then  would  reduce  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  goods  to 
moh  a  low  point  as  to  ruin  the  manufacturer.  Whatever  change  you  do  make  in 
these  liiMeed  and  linseed-oil  provisions  of  the  tariff,  whether  you  put  linseed  on  as 
and  linseed-oil  at,  say,  10  or  15  cents  a  gallon,  or  whether  you  put  the  seed  at  20 


eents  and  the  oil  at  25  cents  a  gallon,  yon  should  always  preserve  tbe  proportions  be- 
tween the  duty  on  raw  material  and  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  product  which 
hae  been  obeerved  in  former  tariffs,  and  upon  the  reliance  in  which  the  large  linseed - 
oil  manufacturing  establishments  on  the  coast  have  been  built  up.  Keep  up  this 
proportion  in  whatever  reductions  you  may  make,  and  my  clients  will  take  care  of 
their  business,  but  do  not  destroy  these  proportions,  and  above  all,  do  not  keep  up 
the  high  dntv  on  the  raw  material,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  duty  on  the 
manufactured  goods,  so  that  the  English  oil  will  come  in.  The  result  of  this  will  be 
not  only  destruction  to  my  clients,  but  to  the  seed  growing  parties  als*,  for  if  the 
£Dglish  oil  can  come  into  this  market,  then  there  can  be  no  sale  for  the  flaxseed,  or 
Unseed,  grown  here. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  C.  BXAMAN. 

Bon.  Bo^BR  Q.  Mills,  Esq., 

Wa$Mii^ton,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Dean.  We  did  not  intend  to  bring  this  to  yon  at  firsti  bnt  it 
seefDS  80  concise  a  statement  that  we  conoladed  we  would  do  so. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  yon  wan^;  is  to  leave  the  law  as  it  is  t 

Mr.  Dean.  Yes :  it  is  not  such  great  protection.  English  oil  is  within 
2  cents  a  gallon  of  the  same  price  as  our  oil  to-day,  so  that  there  is  no 
8Qch  thing  ais  an  export  high-priced  oil.  The  advance  this  year  is  be- 
oanse  of  short  crops. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  yon,  or  any  one  of  these  gentlemen,  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  linseed-oil  trust  t 

Mr.  Dean.  None  of  us  are. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  linseed  oil  manufacturers 
of  the  IJnited  States  are  in  this  trust  t 

Mr.  OoLOATE.  I  should  think  about  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  Bast 
are  in  the  trust  t 

Ifr.  Colgate.  I  should  say  about  one-fonrth  or  oiie-flfth. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  capacity  of  the  manufiust- 
nrers  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  trustt  ^ 

Mr.  OoLGATE.  I  should  think  about  the'same  capacity;  about  three- 
fourths  in  the  West,  and  about  one-fifth  in  the  East, 

Mr^DBAK.  I  should  think  not 
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1ft.  OoLGAXS.  Speaking  of  prices- 


Senator  Albbioh.  I  mean  the  capacity  of  prodoction  of  oil  itmiL 

Mr.  Thateb.  The  very  largest  man  in  the  West  is  ont  of  tlie  tntt 

Senator  Alpbioh.  What  proportion  of  the  total  production  oi  the 
United  States  is  produced  by  concerns  who  are  in  the  trust,  in  jmm 
opinion  t 

Mr.  Ooloatb.  I  should  say  about  60  per  cent,  at  a  rough  guess. 

Mr.  Dban.  I  was  going  to  say  five-eighths  mysel£ 

Sepator  HisoooB.  Five-eighths  of  the  capacity  t 

Mr.  Dbah.  Yes ;  or  a  little  more. 

Mr.  CoLaATE.  We  three  are  the  largest  producers  of  linseed-oil  m 
the  country. 

Senator  Ajldbioh.  Does  there  exist  such  a  ocnnpetiticm  between  naa- 
ufiMStnrers  who  are  not  members  of  the  trust  and  the  manufiictiirwi 
who  are  members  of  the  trust  as  to  secure  reasonable  prices  for  tb»  dlY 

lir.  CoLaATB.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Dban.  We  can  all  three  answer  that  question. 

Scfliator  Aldbioh.  There  is  no  such  control  of  prices  in  the  coimtiy 
as  to  give  to  the  members  of  the  trust  a  monopoly  f 

Mr.  OoLGATE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Thaybb.  They  can  not 

Mr.  GoLeATB.  The  strongest  mills  and  richest  mills  are  oat  d  the 
trust,  almost  all  of  them.  « 

Mr.  Dean.  Kellogg  &  Miller,  of  Amsterdam,  and  two  in  BufEdo,  aal 
three  in  New  York,  are  large  mills  that  are  already  oat,  even  in  the  am 
State  of  New  York.  So  that  I  think  that  my  estimate  of  flve-eighlhs  a 
about  right. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  trust  is  neither  able  to  control  prices  nor  thi 
production  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Thaybb.  That  is  true.    Of  course  there  is  a  strife. 

Mr.  Colgate.  They  have  nothing  like  the  power  that  is  generafly 
supposed. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  asking.  There  have 
been  statements  made  in  the  House  that  the  linseed-oil  trust  dM  control 
both  the  production  and  prices. 

Mr.  Dean.  They  control  neither.  Persons  familiar  with  the  maBs- 
fiEicture  know  that  that  is  very  difficult  to  do.  It  does  not  enter  into  it 
at  all,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  have  a  perfectly  open  market.  There  is 
one  fact  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  little^— if  it  were  not  for  the 
manufacture  of  oil  there  would  be  no  call  for  the  growth  of  any  linassi 
in  this  country.    There  is  no  use  for  4)be  seed  except  to  make  the  oiL 

Senator  Hiboook.  I  suppose  the  tariff  on  flaxseed  will  not  be  le* 
dnced  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  shall  probably  retain  the  present  duty  on  botk 

Mr.  Thatbb.  Keep  oil  as  it  is. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  probably  shalL 
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TAGGERS^  IRON. 

FsmAY,  Jult  18, 1888. 
8TATEMEHT  07  JAMES  W.  KEHSBIT, 

Of  the  Ken9eti  Lath  Company,  o/Kewparif  S.  L 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  have  submitted  to  the  rabooiBmittee  yea 
-written  statement  and  that  will  be  put  in.  Have  yon  anything  else  to 
say  in  addition  to  that  t    If  so,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Eensbtt.  All  I  have  to  say  I  think  is  contained  in  that,  Senator. 

Senator  AiiDBiCH.  You  think  Uiat  contains  all  you  desire  to  state  t 

Mr.  Kensbtt.  I  think  it  is  all  covered  by  that  statement. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  All  right    We  will  investigate  the  subject. 

The  following  is  the  statement  above  referred  to : 

Jb  tkeSmuiU  dmmUUe  of  Wayamd  Mean§f  ike  Oapitoly  WaekingUm,  D.  C. ; 

BBADINGS  ON  TARIFF  BBDUCTION. 

Tariff  reform  needed  for  the  remoyal  of  the  preaent  daty  on  numbers  90  snd  91 
black  tajggert'  iron  pat  up  in  boxee  or  bandies  or  not,  as  also  on  nombers  30  and  31 
tMfaS^nf  iron  pickled  or  cleaned  by  acid  or  any  other  material  or  process  and  cold- 

The  aboye-named  materials  form  the  basis  of  and  is  the  raw  material  npon  which 
is  depoeited  the  necessary  amonnt  of  tin  reqnisite  to  form  a  covering  upon  the  sitrfaees 
of  this  light  iron ;  hence  the  product  becomes  the  well-known  aniole  of  commerce, 
**  tin  "  or  teme  plate,  or  in  terms  known  to  trade  as  '*  sheet  tin." 

Hie  following  returns  ffive  the  latest  data  of  the  tariff  on  taggers'  iron,  copied  from 
the  Government  report  of  1887 : 

Taggers'  iron,  pat  np  in  boxes  or  bundles  or  not : 

Nqs.  30  and  31 :  Bates  of  doty,  30  per  cent;  quantities,  6|416,880  pounds:  ▼alae& 
$139,602.40;  dutie^  $41,907.72;  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  |30. 

Taggers'  iron,  pickled  or  cleaned  by  adidor  any  other  material  or  pvoesss -and  iUM- 
rolled: 

Nos.  30  and  ^1 :  Rates  of  duty  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  30  per  cent;  quantities, 
154.230 pounds;  values,  $5,494.00;  duties,  $2,033.75;  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  ^.18. 

jiuijf  coUeeted,  tnia/I.— These  returns  show  the  quantities  imported  and  ths  values, 
sod  with  it  the  duties  upon  such  material,  the  amount  of  whicn  will  neoessarily  ap- 
pMur  to  be  very  small,  indeed ;  and  if  the  expenses  to  the  Government  for  such  ool- 
leeted  duties  were  known  and  deducted  there&om,  thesd  figures  would  be  materially 
reduced.  Therefore,  the  trifling  apparent  diminution  b^  a  '^  free  duty  "  upon  these 
special  sheet  numbers  of  light  iron  and  the  quality  of  the  material  would  inspire 
oooimeroial  enterprise,  advance  labor,  and  stimulate  invention  in  many  directions. 

I7s€t  of  tkU  wiaUriah — ^The  uses  to  which  thede  particular  taggers'  iron,  numbers  30 
and  31  of  each  grade  before  stated,  have  been  applied  is  as  a  covering  for  ladies' 
tmnks  for  traveUng  purposes,  etc.,  and  some  varied  small  appliances,  vu,  for  metal 
Ijuitems,  etc.  But  fashion  and  plans  change,  and  now,  in  place  of  iron  for  covering 
trunks,  etc.,  painted  cloth  and  leather  skin  paper  are  substituted  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

TkU  brand  of  iron  not  nu^n^faotured  in  ike  United  States. — ^The  comparative  insignifi- 
eaoee  of  demand  for  these  quoted  numbers  30  and  31  of  these  brands  of  taggerr  iron 
in  ibis  oountry  barely  influence  or  detract  fh>m  the  iron  industry  of  our  United  Statesi 
^riAoe  that  quality  of  iron  is  not  now  manufactured  and  can  not  be,  at  present,  a  paying 
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■onroe  of  fMrofit  to  the  iron  interests  and  little  or  no  beneBt  compAratiyely  intkbhr 
market.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  mannfaoture  these  grades  of  iroa^lb«^ 
fore  it  is  now  giyen  np.  The  reasons  are,  tliat  a  long  experieooe  to  prodoee  «Kk 
■beet  of  a  uniform  tliicknees  and  the  disastrous  losses  to  the  manofactunnfiMi^ 
peated  inequalities  of  thiolmess  destroy  his  trade,  and  combined  with  whieb u  t!^ 
not  that  the  skilled  workmen  so  employed  have  required  a  wage  bejood  a  p^ 

rcoflt  to  the  iron  n^wter ;  heuce,  the  manufacture  of  these  special  grades  madted^ 
and  9  in  the  Oovernment  report  are  entirely  given  up  in  this  ooantry,  aoddipai- 
enoe  for  supply  is  upon  foreigu  prddnotion. 

SkinUd  he  tmnUUa  duty  free. — ^The  relaxation  of  present  duties  apon  sheet  tiotayc 
posed  bT  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  at  Washington,  D.  C,  eoaldbeadTa:' 
tageoosly  extended  to  these  special  light  irons  used  in  the  manufactareof  tiBtbetf 
nnmbers  30  and  31,  of  the  two  before  specified  grades  of  taggers'  iron  and  aboiMbt 
admitted  duty  free,  since  these  brands  are,  and  will  be,  needed  for  experimestil  im 
and  later  on,  to  attain  snooessful  manipulation  for  home-developing  timuns  pi*- 


SedmoHan  of  dmtif  aUogetkar  a  aeneral  advantage,— Ab  an  instance  where  tlie  «e  e 
these  taggerr  irons  may  be  utilized  for  tHe  extension  of  commerce  in  this  coiur 
through  tne  creation  of  new  industries,  one  in  particular  may  be  named,  nowiei^ 
fbr  the  market,  but  retarded  by  the  present  duty,  viz :  A  veiy  simj^le  and  wectasbL^ 
tried  metallic  material  for  pieventmg  the  rapid  spread  of  fire  m  and  throa^ 
bouses,  mills,  factories,  etc.,  thereby  the  means  to  save  life  and  proper^  tnnw* 
Btroyer,  fire.         ^ 

To  enbct  this  purpose  with  mechanical  preciseness,  these  even  thicknesses  of  ^ 
iron  and  high  quality  taggers'  iiAsn  products  marked  No.  1  and  2  in  the  Qorean^i 
report  on  tariff  duties,  might,  as  the  raw  material,  be  utilized  with  greater  idm- 
tage  in  its  jnanufactnre,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  article  and  to  extimd  its  m^ 
ness  for  the  good  of  all  the  present  dntv  should  be  taken  o£f  from  these  nrai- 
terials,  "  taggers'  irons  on  the  Nos.  30  and  31  '^  as  before  mentioned ;  tbos  will  '^}^ 
come  the  means  for  increasing  the  use  of  a  public  necessity.  On  the  contni7,u  im- 
perfect and  irregular  thicknesses  of  sheets  of  light  iron  of  a  low  grade  he  sttea^tK 
m  manufactures,  either  for  tinning  purposes  or  ibr  the  before-nan^  new  prpds^ 
to  save  life  and  propertv,  or  in  an>  other  broad  invention,  application,  distf^ 
consequences  can  but  follow  and  the  public  interest  must  suifer  therehy  by a^ 
tinuauon  of  present  dntv  on  Nos.  30  and  31,  taggers^  iron,  on  each  deeignatedqw 
of  black  and  pickled  and  cold-roUed  iron  of  the  tagger  brands. 

Very  respectfully,  yourS|  ^ 

J  AXES  W.  KHWUTf 

P.  8.— -The  effect  of  removal  of  duties  on  these  befbre-named  raw  matemis  f^ 
perhaps  result  in  the  only  apparent  practical  way  for  settling  the  conflicting  n^ 
pretanons  of  classification,  now  governing  the  collection  of  duties  npon  tbcii  ^ 
ported  irons,  Nos.  30  and  31,  of  the  two  c&sses  stated,  in  oontradistinctioD  ^^^ 
nnmbers  of  steel.  Hence  every  manufacturer  abroad  should  be  obliged  to  for**^ 
with  the  bUl  of  lading  for  the  United  States  Government  a  certificate  anlj^aA^ 
oated  that  the  material  sold  by  him  and  intended  for  shiinnent  to  the  ^^^^tZ 
in  anv  and  aU  ports  tlierein  is  iron  and  not  steeL  Soch  oertifioats  to  be  Iih** 
iMid  m  xefbranoa. 
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(4)  On  all  gloves  and  mitts,  made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  ttemt 
ponent  material  of  chief  weight,  $4  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  nr 
lorem. 

(5)  On  all  gloves  and  mitts,  made  partly  of  silk,  when  the  silk  e» 
taiued  is  not  over  20  per  cent  in  weight,  $2  p^  poond  aad  15  pereci^ 
ad  valorem. 

(6)  On  all  silk  hosiery,  inclnding  socks^  stockings,  shirts,  midacAiti^ 
pants,  or  drawers,  made  of  silk  or  of  which  silk  is  uie  compooeBtBite' 
rial  of  chief  weight,  $2.50  per  pound  and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(7)  On  all  silk  hosiery,  including  socks,  stockings,  shirts,  andefskiiti 
pants,  or  drawers,  made  partly  of  silk,  when  the  silk  contained  iiu( 
the  component  material  of  chief  weight,  $1.75  per  pound  and  15  pt 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

(S)  On  all  silk  laces,  or  silk  lace  goods,  not  herein  enumerated  ovji^ 
viaed  for,  irrespective  of  their  uses,  when  the  component  material  i 
chief  value  or  weight  is  silk,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(9)  On  all  laces  or  lace  goods,  not  herein  specially  enumerated'OriiiV' 
vided  for,  made  partly  of  silk,  and  of  which  silk  is  not  the  oompoMat 
material  of  chi^ef  value  or  weight,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Ton  have  submitted  to  us  a  statemeDt  in  npri 
to  the  duties  on  silk  and  cotton  laces.  Have  you  aoytiiing  foithff  te 
suggest  in  regard  to  that  matter  t 

Mr.  Jennings.  The  day  after  1  wrote  to  you  I  saw  Mr.  KidiaidiBD. 
yicepresidcDt  of  our  silk  association ;  I  have  been  a  director  of  tk 
American  Silk  Association  for  several  years ;  he  stated  tiiat;  be  )aA 
seen  you,  and  he  suggested  that  you  should  put  silk  laces  at  60  p<r 
cent. ;  that  is  what  it  used  to  be. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  that  answer  your  ideas;  wookltiiatii^ 
be  satisfactory  to  you  f 

Mr.  Jennings.  Provided  the  duty  was  collected. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  do  not  collect  tiie  duties,  you  know. 

Mr.  Jennings,  I  know.  There  is  nothing  undervalued  so  noA^ 
laces.  ^^ 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  do  not  know  any  way  to  make  the  do^  Bff^ 
do  you  f 

Mr.  Jennings.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  Treasury  Department  says  that  it  is  inp^ 
ble  to  car^  out  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  do  not  think  it  is.    Mr.  Kent,  one  of  the 
ers,  died  last  year,  and  in  his  life-time  he  objected  to  it  very  mocL 
can  pass  laces  through  the  custom-house  right  straight  along,  if 
were  put  on  the  scales,  at  just  what  the  raw  silk  would  cost  Bav 
is  worth  $5  a  pound.  ' 

Senator  Aldbioh.  In  this  revision  we  can  hardly  take  apaij 
tro  verted  question.  We  can  not  undertake  to  decide  between  tiiej 
ury  Department  and  yourself  about  any  controverted  qaestionw 
sort.  We  wanted  to  confer  with  you  as  to  whether  Mr.  Biofcaid 
proposed  rate  would  be  reasonably  satis&ctory  to  you ;  wlw^ 
duty  proposed  by  him  would  be  sufficient^  if  it  was  honestif 
to  enable  you  to  make  the  goods  here. 

Mr.  Jennings.  In  many  respects  60  per  cent  would  operate 
equally  than  it  would  if  it  were  a  specific  rate.    Mr.  Baodall  aaf 
that  we  should  make  it  both  specific  and  ad  valorem,  and  I  hid 
that  schedule  that  I  sent  to  you.    As  it  i§  now  the  cu8tomboaae| 
are  all  under  the  influence  of  the  importers.    As  Mr.  FairohM 
in  his  report,  75  per  cent,  of  the  silk  goods  are  firom  the  other  aida, 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Why  do  y«i  think  thi^  are  not  made  hevef 
Mr.  jBtiNiNOB.  A  few  years  ago  I  tried  to  buy  cotton  yarn  wIowm 
17  or  18:  but  there  is  none  made  here,  ^  ^i.  -. 

Senator  Aij)BIOH.  You  are  entirely  mistaken  aboat  that. 
Mr.  Jbnninc^.  Perhaps  in  the  last  few  years  th^  have  got  wfU 

100 
Senator  Albrioh.  Yea,  and  more  thM»  that,  too;  toey  nato  ipto 

lir  JmmnrcM.  Th«i  tbey  most  have  got  out  aome  aew  iM^toa^ 
We  have  to  pay  high  prices  for  this.  The  English  ohmat»  kcng  • 
moist,  is  better  adapted  for  it,  it  is  said.  ^^  ^  ,  »„  »  _*^ 

Senator  HisoooK  (to  Mr.  Whitman).  What  do  you  saj  aboat  fi^ 
ting  ootton  laocs  up  to  50  per  eenU    Is  there  any  of  it  made  ben  jat' 

'^'wiif  WHTtMAM.  Very  Uttle  as  ilne  a«  that  [refisrring  to  aaapi^ 

There  is  no  demand  for  it.  . 

Mr.  Jbnhikgs.  If  I  had  a  duty  on  tliat  laee  we4wald  naafee  • 

for  all  the  nice  yams.  , .  ^    -        .    ^     m. 

Mr.  WHITMAN.  I  think  the  duly  ought  to  be  rwsed.    They  i 

des  of  luxury.  ^.^^a^  «,^  „»«_ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  propose  to  put  a  speciflo  raito  upon 
edgings,  and  all  that,  of  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  

Mr.^MiKOs.  Th^  is  better  than  it  is  now.  We  oeald  nee  aD  tte 
flue  ootton  yams  in  making  window  eurtwM.  »  th^  ^^  ^Mzl 
would  be  a  greet  help,  although  I  am  not  te  that  buainees.  If  It  «• 
put  up  to  even  50  cents  it  would  help. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Suppose  you  should  have  on«M  y*"'  »•«■  •F^ 
teeHon  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  above  the  matmal  UMt  jea  »» 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  would  not  answer  altogether,  beeaoae  tfte« 
yams  we  propose  to  go  in  at  30  per  oent 

Senator  HisooOK.  I  am  talking  about  cottea. 

Mr.  JBNNiNOS.  If  you  put  a  duty  on  tfce  laee  It  wUI  make  a 
for  the  flue  yams  and  for  a  littie  more  twist  to  them. 
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Senator  Aldbich.  Straw  matting  oommercially  known  as  (9ina 
tingt 

Mr.  H ALB.  Then  yoa  would  not  cover  the  China  matting.  T^tn  m 
perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  rolls  come  from  Japan  yeaily.  We 
want  to  let  that  in  free. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  it  all  known  as  China  matting  f 

Mr.  Hale.  It  is  all  known  as  straw  matting.  If  yon  oaU  it  itai^ 
matting  that  would  let  in  that  which  comes  from  Japan  as  vela 
China. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  might  let  in  other  kinds  of  straw  mMttiag. 

Mr.  TiCHBNOB.  That  might  let  in  material  for  makinir  baskete. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Suppose  we  say  straw  floor  matting  or  floor  mt^ 
ting  made  from  straw,  such  as  is  commercially  known  as  Ghina  mit^ 
ting. 

Mr.  TiCHENOB.  I  think  that  would  admit  Japanese  matting. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  would  reduce  the  revenue  about  $9MjM, 

Mr.  Hale.  On  this  matter  of  cocoa  matting  we  woald  like  to  ksn 
the  tariff  increased  some  way,  because  as  it  is  at  present  there  is  haiCj 
any  protection  whatever.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  that  ctrcnilar.  (B^ 
ferring  to  circular  dated  July  10, 1888,  submitted  by  D.  J.  CurremjmgBtd 
by  W.  J.  Sloane  &  Co.  and  others,  and  heretofore  printed.) 

Senator  Aldbich.  Tes,  a  gentJeman  who  was  here  yesterday  ]««• 
sented  that  to  us. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  have  given  you  the  fatcts  to  show  how  we  arrive  at  tkoe 
figures. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  want  a  specific  duty  on  cocoa  matting  f 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  10  cents  a  square  foot  on  that,  inasmuch  as  t^y  fvy 
in  size,  and  15  cents  a  square  yard  on  the  matting.  Cocoa  maCtiiit  tkn 
costs  $4  a  roll  to  weave  in  this  country  can  be  woven  in  IndLawBi 
cents  for  the  whole  roll :  that  is  a  big  difference. 

Senator  Hiscock.    what  proportion  is  manufactured  in  this 

Mr.  Hale.  I  should  think  two-thirds,  perhaps,  of  the 
is  made  here  now.  We  are  suffering  now  consideraUy  ftom  tiies» 
vict  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  and  it  is  a  questioo  of  <iiH 
a  short  time,  I  think,  when  we  wUl  have  to  stop  business.  Hie  dst^ 
was  taken  off  the  raw  material  in  1869,  I  think,  whieh  enabled  m  ir 
compete  with  the  convict-made  goods  of  England,  and  weshnttboM 
out  almost  entirely,  and  hence  we  have  had  the  market  until  tkt 
vict-labor  business  here  has  come  up,  and  this  India  matting. 

Senator  Hiscock.    How  would  you  describe  thatt 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  cocoa  matting  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or 
that  is  a  Hindoo  name  signifying  to  tie.  \ 

Senator  Hiscock:.  That  description  would  cover  it ! 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  you  will  see  from  our  schedule  there  that  it 
take  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  on  doormats  and  15  cents  a 
yard  on  this  matting  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor. 

Senator  Hiscock.  How  much  increase  would  that  be  1 

Senator  Aldbich.  A  pretty  large  increase. 

Mr.  Hale.  A  pretty  big  increase.  You  see  the  duty  now  iB^fSt 
cent.  It  would  be  very  nearly  35  or  40  per  cent  increase  to  bnaf  ^ 
up  to  an  equality  with  the  India  goods. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  much  would  that  increase  the  cost  t»  Ae 
consumer  t 

Mr.  Hale.  Increase  of  cost  on  the  India  goods  T 

Senator  Aldbich.  Any  goods,  yes ;  India  or  any  other. 

Mr.  Hale.  It  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  our  goods  at  alL   It 
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fiiiuply  8bat  them  oat;  it  would  enable  as  to  ran  oar  factories,  which 
are  now  ranning  on  afaoat  half  time. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  On  yoar  present  prices  what  woald  45  per  cent,  be 
in  specific  rates  1 

Mr.  Hale.  The  present  rate,  20  per  cent.,  is  78  cents  on  this  one  [re- 
ferring to  sample],  and  45  per  cent,  woald  be  $1.46.  When  I  said  45 
per  cent.,  that  woald  be  in  addition  tp  the  20  per  cent  that  is  on  now,  to 
bring  it  np  to  eqaalize  the  Indian  labor.  An  ad  valorem  daty  of  45  per 
cent,  woald  not  do  it.    Forty-five  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  would  do  it. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Forty-five  per  cent  woald  not  be  any  better  than 
now. 

Mr.  Hale.  Oh,  yes :  it  woald  be  better. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yoa  do  not  think  it  woald  enable  yon  to  continae 
the  basiness  here  1 

Mr.  Hale.  I  do  not  believe  it  woald,  becaase  it  wonld  not  shat  oat 
the  Indian 'goods. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  will  take  that  into  consideration.  We  have 
all  the  facts  now,  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do. 

Senator  Hiscook.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  making  of 
these  things  in  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  Hale.  Aboat  700  or  800  people. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  many  at  any  time  1 

Mr.  Hale.  When  we  are  working  as  in  the  last  year  or  two,  I  sap* 
pooe  the  namber  has  been  cat  down  to  400  people,  on  accoant  of  the 
manafeu^tare  in  the  Western  penitentiary  at  Pittsbnrgh. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  reqnires  no  particalar  skill,  I  sappose. 

Mr.  Hale.  Tes,  it  reqaires  considerable  skill.  It  reqaires  no  pecal- 
uur  knowledge  particalarly,  bat  just  skilled  workmen.  Most  of  oar 
workmen  are  yoong  men  who  have  learned  the  basiness  and  grown  ap 
in  it;  it  is  their  livelihood.  The  convict-labor  competition  has  hart  as 
»  great  deal.  The  hoase  that  imports  these  Indian  goods  a  great  deal 
18  also  a  mannfactarer.  They  stopped  their  works  here  and  imported. 
Sefore  that  they  imported  a  limited  quantity,  bat  now  they  import  al- 
together. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Why  did  not  other  people  imi>ort1 

Mr.  Hale.  They  have  had  a  factory  in  New  York  for  some  time.  We 
have  either  eot  to  settle  the  convict-labor  question  or  go  to  India. 
There  wonld  be  more  profit  in  doing  the  work  there  than  here. 
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Senator  Aldrigh.  Mr.  Baker,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  adj  n^ 
gestions  which  you  may  make  generally  in  regard  to  the  chemical  aehed- 
ale,  and  then  we  want  to  examine  you  8i>ecially  with  regard  to  the  daties 
on  coal-tar  products,  aniline  dyes,  and  the  other  coal-tar  prodacU  aet 
colors. .  We  have  some  specific  rates  on  paints  and  oolors  which  an 
suggested  and  recommended  by  the  paint  and  color  manufactnrexs.  I 
do  not  know  whether  your  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  thm 
or  not.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  you  think  about  those  nta^ 
We  propose  to  change  the  description  in  regard  to  bone-blaek.  Hare 
you  any  suggestions  1 

Mr.  Bakbb.  This  strikes  me  for  the  dutiable  list  as  being  very  jadi- 
cious.  There  are  one  or  two  articles  like  blues,  such  as  Berlin,  Proniaa, 
Chinese,  and  all  others,  oontaiuing  ferrocvanide  of  iron,  dry  or  groaad 
in  water  or  oil,  6  cents  per  pound — I  should  think  that  was  a  little  hi^ 
but  if  the  paint  men  propose  it  I  should  assume  they  ought  to  kaow. 

Senator  Aldbich.  They  propose  it  and  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  They  are  quite  variable,  according  to  qualitj.  Soat- 
times  a  blue  will  hardly  be  worth  importing,  it  is  so  adulterated  or  at- 
tenuated ;  I  do  not  know  what  object  an  importer  can  have  in  baringfai: 
it  in. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Have  you  any  other  sug^tions  to  make  ia 
regard  to  other  articles  outside  of  the  provisions  in  regard  to  coal-tar 
products,  as  to  changes  which  should  be  made  either  in  the  phraeeoI<^ 
or  rates  of  duty  as  we  have  them  in  this  propositiont 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Ko,  sir ;  unless  it  be  in  connection  with  the  coal4ar 
products. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  what  we  want  to  ask  yon  about,  spedaOy. 
I  mean  as  to  the  other  chemicals. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  think  the  language  is  all  right  and  the  ntm 
are  all  right? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Now,  in  regard  to  paragraph  No.  37  of  meiiNna- 
dum  No.  2,  coal-tar  dyes  and  products,  I  think  the  language  we  hart 
here  was  suggested  by  you  to  the  Department,  was  it  nott 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Something  similar  to  it ;  yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Is  this  exactly  your  suggestion  1 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  think  I  discussed  this  matter  with  Col.  Tichenor,  aad 
we  agreed  upon  something  substantially  like  this, 
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494)nator  Aldbich.  What  we  waot  to  know  is  wh^her  andor  this 
phraseology  as  you  have  it  certain  prodncts  of  coal-tar,  namely,  the 
acidA,  and  salts,  and  bases,  or  chemical  compounds  of  coal-t«r,  would 
be  dutiable  as  colors  when  under  the  present  law  they  are  dutiable  at 
m  less  rate. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  That  is  true  T 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  To  what  extent  1 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Tnat  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  Department's 
decision  and  the  decisions  after  trials  in  court.  Bosolie  acid  is  not  an 
acid,  but  it  is  commercially  known  as  such.  It  comes  in  ft«e.  That  is 
an  instance  in  point.    Under  this  provision  it  would  be  dutiable. 

Senator  Aldbich.  How  many  other  adds  are  there  of  that  kind  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Kooolic  acid  is  a  dye-stuff  and  so  is  picric  acid. 

Senator  Aldbich.  They  are  brought  in  under  decisions  of  the  Treas* 
ory  Department. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Or  under  rulings  of  the  courts  after  trials.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  there  are  any  of  those  cases  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  think  that  the  Department  has  acquiesced  in  the 
result  of  the  trials  in  court 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  only  speak  for  myself,  ^ut  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  add  to  the  dutiable  list  auy  of  these  acids  that  are  now  free,  and  we 
want  to  know  exactly  what  additions  we  are  making,  so  far  as  we  can, 
to  the  dutiable  list  by  this  change  of  phraseology* 

Mr.  Bakeb.  If  you  have  picric  acid  specially  ennmerated  here  ia 
connection  with  rosolic  acid  and  compounds  of  that  kind,  they  are  not. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  have  not  put  them  down.  If  we  are  going  to 
enlarge  the  nnmber  of  colors  that  are  dutiable  we  want  to  unders^wd 
what  we  are  doing.  What  objection  have  you  to  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  undervaluations  1 

Mr.  Bakeb.  If  a  man  is  disposed  to  do  so,  he  can  isolate  a  great 
nnmber  of  these  colors  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  from  their  com- 
binations with  an  alkali  and  leave  them  as  acids.  They  are  acids,  and 
very  strong.  They  are  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  and  he  can  bring 
them  in  as  acids  for  mechanicid  and  chemical  purposes  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  which  includes  every  idea  which  you  can  entertain.  There 
are  suits  now  on  ^^peal  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  involve  that  very 
qaestlon. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  question  whether  we  desire  to  make  those 
acids  dutiable,  of  course,  is  one  for  the  committ^  to  determine. 

Senator  Hiscook.  Your  idea  is  that  unless  they  are  named  they  ean 
be  brongbt  in  as  acids  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  add  colors  can  be  brought  in.  But  here  in  your 
provision  in  the  law  you  have  made  a  concession  for  all  that  by  making 
a  reduction  in  your  rates,  which  is  a  very  sensible  and  reasonable  re- 
doctionw 

Senator  Aldbich.  Some  purchasers  say  that  on  some  kinds  of  colors 
there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  rates. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  will  be  on  those  that  do  not  pay  any  duty  now. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  mean  that  exactly,  but  on  some  of  the 
low^  grades  of  aniline  colors. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  would  be  true  in  regard  to  these  scarlets  and 
wliat  are  known  as  azoe  colors,  which  Bate  sold  for  about  90  cents  a 
pound. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  We  are  not  only  increasing  the  rate  on  tiioteilMt 
we  are^  as  I  understand  you,  increasing  very  largely  or  to  aoonsideiiliie 
extent  the  number  of  articles  that  are  now  dutiable  1 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Tes.  Still  it  is  a  very  just  and  wise  thing  to  do,  aeeori- 
ing  to  my  understanding,  because  these  men  who  are  stmggliBg  to 
carry  on  business  can  not  compete  on  these  azoe  colors  with  t^oae  pe^ 
abroiod. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  many  colors  do  you  understand  toe  made  ii 
tiiii  tXMmtry  at  this  time  1  J 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Probably  12  to  14  different  colors,  and  many  of  those  be- 
long to  the  same  class,  what  we  call  asoe  colors. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  stated  to  us  the  other  day,  I  tbink,  tiiattk^ 
were  making  but  two  colors. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  the  firm  at  Albany,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  gentleman  who  made  that  statement  said  thit 
bis  firm  was  the  largest  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  guess  they  have  got  the  largest  capital  invested,  bit 
whether  they  produce  as  many  goods  as  Holliday  I  should  doabt. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  proportion  of  anillM 
dyes  used  in  this  country  which  are  manufactured  here  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  A  very  rude  idea.  I  should  think  in  the  neighborkood 
of  10  per  cent,  of  them  are  made  here. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  So  that  90  per  cent,  are  imported;  and  if  we 
should  use  this  phraseology  we  would  largely  increase  the  list  of  duti- 
able colors.  How  largely  t  What  is  your  idea  about  the  proportioo 
which  now  comes  in  as  acids  which  would  be  made  dutiable  ancter  this 
provision  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  probability  is  that  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  tk« 
colors  are  azoe  colors. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  mean  that.  How  large  a  proportion  do 
these  coal-tar  products  which  now  come  in  free  as  adds  bear  to  the 
whole  proportion  of  importation  t 

Mr.  Baker.  I  should  not  think  in  excess  of  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  would  think  90  per  cent  came  in  as  color! 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Would  you  think  three-fourths  of  the  importati<B0 
are  azoe  colors,  which  are  low-priced  colors  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes;  and  this  rate  consequently  increases  the  duty. 

Senator  Aldbich.  So  that  this  provision,  as  we  have  it,  w<miM  m- 
crease  the  duty  on  three-fourths  of  the  importations  1 

Mr.  Bakeb.  On  all  the  low-priced  colors. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  would  add  one-tenth  of  products  which  are 
not  now  dutiable  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes;  speaking  of  it  in  bounds,  but  in  money — dcdlarstBd 
cents — ^it  would  be  very  different. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How^  in  dollars  and  cents  1 

Mr.  Bakeb.  1  should  think  5  per  cent,  would  be  the  amount  of  the 
acids. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  we  retain  the  present  language,  tiien,  it  worid 
not  let  in  probably  more  than  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  importe- 
taont 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Your  question  suggests  an  improvement  to  me.  Whetlier 
it  can  be  wrought  into  the  structure  there  as  it  now  stands  I  do  not 
know.  My  suggestion  is  a  less  rate  per  i>ound  on  all  colors  under  aoci 
a  foreign  market  price. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  maximum  limit  of  azoe  ocdora  t 
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llr.  Baesb.  They  are  firom  30  to  45  oeats  per  poimd.  Someof  them 
wfll  go  as  high  as  50  cents. 

Senator  Hisoook.  How  is  the  mannfactore  in  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  several  years  ago  1 

Mr.  Baeeb.  It  is  very  vacillating :  it  increases  for  a  time  and  tten 
sabsides ;  it  is  dae  possibly  to  want  of  manufiEu^tnring  enterprise  in  one 
direction  and  to  skill  in  another,  as  well  as  to  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing  in  the  open  market  what  yon  have  provided  for  here  as  being  firee. 
A  man  necessarily  wants  to  go  into  tiie  making  of  all  these  articles 
here. 

Senator  Hisoook.  Suppose  we  maintain  the  duty  as  it  was  in  1883 1 
Mr.  Baker.  I  think  it  would  be  some  protection,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  increase  in  manufEtcture  would  occur  unless  you  make  these 
articles  free,  some  of  which  now  pay  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  amount  of  domestic  production  in  1883  under 
that  rate  was  not  much,  if  any,  greater  than  it  is  now  1 
llr.  Bakeb.  No ;  probably  not  so  great. 

Senator  Hisoook.  That  is  one  of  the  peculiar  things  about  it  --that 
with  the  reduction  of  duty  they  have  still  maintained  it 

Senator  Aldbioh.  They  have  maintained  a  very  precarious  exist- 
ence, though. 

Mr.  TiOHENOB.  They  have  their  plants  established.  What  is  the 
proportion  of  azoe  colors  to  the  others  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Probably  about  40  per  cent,  in  value  of  all  the  aniline 
colors.    These  percentages  are  rude  guesses. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  foreign  value  of  the  lowest  color  that 
is  imported  1 
Mr.  Bakeb.  Thirty  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  less  than 
Ihatt 
Mr.  Bakeb.  They  may  occasionally  bring  a  poorer  quality  in  at  28. 
Senator  Hisoook.  What  is  the  protection  on  that! 
Senator  Aldbioh.  Fifty-two  per  cent,  and  now  it  is  thirty-five. 
Senator  Hisoook.  What  are  the  whole  importations  of  aniline  dyes  t 
Mr.  TiOHENOB.  About  a  million  and  a  half,  I  think. 
Senator  Hisoook.  What  proportion  of  the  product  is  exported  from 
this  country  t 

Mr«  Bakeb.  Fully  10  per  cent  Anthracine  goes  abroad  to  be  made 
into  alizarine,  and  comes  back  again  as  alizarine. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  importations  were  1,540,000  pounds,  paying  a 
duty  of  $539,000.  I  made  the  suggestion  that  all  these  products  valued 
at  35  cents  a  pound  or  less  should  pay  10  cents  a  pound.  That  would 
give  them  35  per  cent  on  goods  valued  at  just  35  cents,  which  would 
give  them  a  very  much  larger  rate  than  that  on  all  lower  grades  if  they 
should  undertake  to  undervalue  them,  and  all  goods  valued  above 
should  pay  10  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  would 
cover  the  low  erade  of  colors.  That  would  be  largely  increasing  by 
tills  bill,  which  I  dislike  to  do.  We  propose  to  give  to  these  people, 
free  of  duty,  to  improve  their  present  condition,  all  the  coal-tar  products 
which  now  pay  20  per  cent  duty,  which  they  use  in  their  manu&cture. 
That  will  certainly  improve  their  condition  very  greatly,  I  should  judge. 
Mr.  Bakeb.  It  will  result  in  importing  the  skill  from  the  other  side 
in  (Nrder  to  begin  down  on  the  bed-rock  and  build  these  things  up  firom 
the  bottom.  We  have  not  had  experience  in  making  such  articles  as 
naphthol.  We  can  do  it  in  the  laboratory,  but  to  compete  with  these 
people  in  Europe,  we  are  very  much  behind  the  times. 
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Senator  Aldrwb.  Ton  can  easily  disthigmsh  the  azoe  eolon 
the  other  colors,  can  you  not  1 

Mr.  B  AK1BR.  Large  numbers  of  them.  They  make  some  I  hare  never 
seen.  They  are  all  the  time  making  new  ones.  It  is  a  very  diffienlt 
matter  for  a  man  to  say  the  source  of  a  substance  and  the  processes  it 
has  passed  through.  The  importers  and  manufacturers  are  fierce  eom- 
petitors  with  each  other,  and  in  order  to  protect  themselves,  they  nee- 
essarily  join  with  the  Government  in  making  all  their  competitofs  do 
their  duty. 

Senator  Aidbioh.  Is  there  any  dead-oil,  pitch,  or  benzole  now  iai* 
ported! 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  some  pitch  imported. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  Pitch  that  is  made  from  coal-tar,  or  natural  pitdi  t 

Mr.  Baker.  Both. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Under  the  bill,  that  is  now  on  the  free  listi  is  it 
nott 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  and  the  other  is  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  There  is  some  coal-tar  pitch  imported,  yon  saifi 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Not  to  any  great  extent,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Baker.  Sot  large  amounts ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Have  you  suf9cient  information  to  be  able  to  saj 
whether  a  removal  of  duty  upon  all  coal-tar  products,  such  aa  d^i^d  A 
and  pitch,  would  injure  any  American  Industry  t 

Mr.  Baker.  The  only  party  that  could  possibly  be  interested  ret  tt 
are  the  tar  distillers,  and  they  can  do  that  work  about  as  cheap  as  t^y 
can  abroad  now. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Their  products  are  sold  about  as  low  as  they  aro 
abroad,  are  they  nott 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  the  benzole  is  exported  from  here.  There  is  great 
iifficnity  in  disposing  of  the  dead  oil  here.  It  is  used  largely  for  ob- 
taining napthaline.  The  napthaline  is  frozen  out  of  it,  and  that  is  em- 
ployed in  making  napthaline  colors.  But  a  great  proportion  <rf  it  is 
used  in  glass-houses,  what  they  call  glowrie  hole. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  let  in  free  all  tiie  ooal* 
tar  products  which  are  used  by  these  aniline  color  manufacturers,  and 
which  will  not  compete  with  any  American  manufacturer.  The  ooal- 
tar  distillers  claim  that  they  ought  to  have  a  duty  upon  pitch,  dead  oil, 
and  some  other  products  which  they  make.  If  it  were  not  for  that  wa 
should  certainly  be  in  favor  of  putting  all  the  coal-tar  prodncts  not 
colors  or  dyes  and  not  acids  of  colors  or  dyes  upon  the  free  list;  but 
we  have  no  definite  information  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  oom- 
petition  on  those  products  which  are  not  used  by  the  anfline  mann&ct- 
urers. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  would  be  some  foreign  competition.  The  advan- 
tage to  the  American  distiller  would  be  that  it  keeps  his  price  np.  The 
other  party  have  to  do  the  same  thing  if  they  pay  the  duty. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  You  think  the  American  manufocturers  would 
have  the  American  market  anyhow  t 

Mr.  Baker.  A  better  one  than  they  would  have  if  they  had  to  oom- 
I>ete  against  a  foreign  market. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  expressing  the  dif- 
fbreot  products  that  we  want  to  make  free  for  the  benefit  of  the  aniliBe 
manufacturers.  They  sent  us  a  list  of  fifty  or  sixty  names*  and  one  of 
them  said  that  only  included  a  portion  of  the  i>rodnct8  whion  should  he 
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pat  apon  the  free  list,  and  that  it  did  not  iuclade  any  new  prodacts 
which  were  discovered  from  coal-tar.' 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  TiOHENOR.  What  are  they  using  here  that  they  coold  not  get 
abroad! 

Mr.  Baker*  They  are  asing  toluidine  and  xyloidine. 

Mr«  TiOHENOR.  Those  are  named. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  We  have  received  a  list  of  fifty  or  sixty  colors 
from  Mr.  Hndson.  He  says  he  wants  to  enlarge  the  manufacture  in  this 
ooautry.    I  will  submit  that  list  to  yon. 

Mr.  Bakesl  (after  looking  at  the  list).  If  they  are  going  into  making 
other  colors  they  can  put  in  diphenylamine  for  the  blue,  and  phenyldi- 
aline  for  brown. 

Mr.  TiOHENOR.  Do  we  import  anything  like  creosote  oil  t 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiOHENOR.  Do  we  export  itt 

Mr.  Baker.  Very  little. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  our  fixing  this  sched- 
ule so  as  to  leave  a  duty  upon  those  products  of  coal-tar,  the  dead  oil 
and  pitch,  and  letting  the  other  coal-tar  products  which  are  not  enu- 
nerated  in  paragraph  7  come  in  freet 

Mr.  Bakeb.  1  think  it  might  be  a  protection  to  the  small  people  in 
New  York. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  are  not  undertaking  to  name  all  these  things 
in  the  free  list.  We  could  not  underrake  to  tell  whether  that  includes 
mil  the  materials  that  those  people  ought  to  have  or  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  Probably  I  could  write  formula  for  the  next  several 
^ears  that  are  not  named  here,  starting  with  either  one  of  these  named 
w  bis  list.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  provide  for  all  these  things,  for 
many  of  the  aniline  colors  can  be  made  from  other  sources  without  going 
into  coaMar.  From  the  benzole  you  can  make  every  one  of  those  that  are 
named  here  without  using  coal-tar  products  at  all. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Would  th^  substance  be  the  same  chemically  t 

Mr.  Baker.  Precisely. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Will. you  tell  us  about  the  other  products  of  an* 
thraeinet 

gr.  Baker.  Alizarine  orange  and  the  anthracine  blue  are  the  only 
rs  of  much  importance  at  present.  Anthracine  blue  is  a  very  sub* 
stantial  color,  very  permanent  to  light  and  under  the  action  of  acids 
and  alkali^  but  it  is  a  little  violet  in  its  hue ;  still  it  answers  as  a  very 
large  substitute  for  indigo. 

^nator  Aldrioh.  It  is  made  from  alizarine,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Because  alizarine  is  free  it  is  claimed  by  some  that 
this  should  also  be  free  under  the  similitude  clause. 

Mr«  Baker.  If  in  some  of  thosecases  they  had  appealed  on  the  ground 
of  similitude,  I  think  they  would  have  won. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Similitude  to  an  article  already  on  the  free  list  t 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  if  some  time  you  could  give  me  a  schedule  and 
give  me  time  to  think  the  matter  over  I  might  give  you  some  sugges- 
tions. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  All  right.  You  can  take  a  schedule;  take  it  With 
joUi  and  give  us  the  result  at  your  earliest  oonvenienoe. 
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Monday^  Jnip  16, 18d& 
COVmnTATIOH  OF  STATEKEHT  01^  DE.  H.  M.  BAKEB. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  I  find  all  the  paragraphs  from  1  to  16  (mem<M«iida2)  to 
be  QDobjectioDable.  Paragraph  16  is  neatrali2sed  or  nalHfted  by  the 
ooncladiDg  phrase,  which  is  repeated  in  paragraph  111  of  the  free  \n^ 
becaase  neither  16  of  dutiable  list  nor  111  of  free  list  contains  aoj  other 
than  generic  enumerations.  They  are  not  specifically  eunmerated  ia 
either  one.  That  concluding  phrase  ^^  not  specially  enamerated  or  pro* 
vided  for  in  this  act "  does  not  mean  anything  in  that  conoection  when 
the  two  sections  contain  it  We  have  now  some  cases  in  coart  pendia^ 
where  in  the  free  list  it  says  ^'  acids  not  otherwise  provided  fbr^^  and 
*^  coal-tar  preparations  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  which  are  datiabie; 
and  the  lawyers  claim  that  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  raised  by  the  inser- 
tion of  those  phrases  in  those  clauses  throws  the  case  to  the  benefit  rf 
importer. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  One  of  these  paragraphs  refers  to  drags  whidi 
have  not  been  advanced  in  value  by  refining  or  grinding,  and  the  other 
refers  to  drugs  which  have  been  advanced  in  value  by  refining  or  grind- 
ing: the  first  paragraph  is  on  the  free  list  and  the  other  is  npon  tiM 
dutiable  list  at  10  per  cent.  Of  course,  if  any  of  these  flowers  or  flben 
are  provided  for  elsewhere  in  another  condition  than  as  drags  tbej 
are  not  affected  by  either  of  these  paragraphs.  These  are  only  intended 
to  apply  to  these  various  articles  in  condition  for  what  might  be  techni- 
cally known  as  drugs;  that  is,  to  be  used  for  some  mechanical  or  ehoa* 
ical  purpose.  That  is  the  intention  of  the  law,  as  seems  to  me  to  be 
plainly  indicated.  We  have  changed  the  phraseology  so  as  to  have 
this  apply  solely  to  drugs ;  that  is,  these  various  articles  prepmd  for 
use  in  chemical  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  I  think  l^at  the  ad- 
vance by  grinding  is  sufficiently  explicit. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  1  think  so,  too ;  taking  that  view  of  it. 

Senatoi  Hisgook.  How  does  that  change  it  from  the  way  it  is  now  1 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  put  it  in  the  phrase  ^^  dmgs,  snch  as,' 
so  that  it  will  apply  only  to  these  various  vegetables,  fimts,  etc^  as 
drugs.  It  does  not  apply  to  them  in  their  natural  state ;  that  is,  a  leai; 
for  instance,  would  not  apply  to  a  palm  leaf,  or  fruits  would  not  apply 
to  green  fruits  or  fruits  otherwise  specified  in  the  bill.  Bat  it  is  oqIj 
such  fruits  and  in  such  conditions  as  that  they  could  be  used  as  drugs. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  '^  But  which  have  been  advanced  in  value ; "  that  makes 
a  distinction  between  the  two  articles. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  do  you  suppose  that  provision  will  ivaHy 
add  to  the  free  list  over  and  above  what  is  in  the  present  list  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  will  not  add  anything ;  the  only  pnrpose  of 
putting  in  that  qualification  was  that  the  costom-hoose  officers'  might 
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distiiigaish  what  we  intendecL  It  will  not  add  anything  to  the  free  list 
at  all.  It  might  possibly  prevent  free  admissions,  which  under  some 
oonstametions  might  be  made^  bnt  which  were  not  intended  to  be  made 
under  the  original  law. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  next  paragraph  is  bone-char. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  pnt  in  clanse  80  everything  else  that  is 
under  the  present  law  included  at  25  per  cent.  We  have  got  ^^Black, 
made  from  bone,  ivory  drop  black,  and  bone-char«  under  whatever  name 
known,  including  bone-black,  lamp-black,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water.'^ 
That  includes  all  preparations  of  bone-black  or  ivory  drop  black  which 
are  now  included  in  one  clause  of  the  law.  So,  as  bone-char  is  an  article 
used  by  some  sugar  refiners,  we  put  that  in  a  different  place.  I  think 
that  idl  the  descriptions  of  bone-black  and  bone-char  are  covered  by  the 
two  different  phrases ;  that  is  my  opinion  about  it. 

Hr.  Bakeb.  Tes;  uiis  really  includes  it,  a^d  at  the  same  rate.  In 
the  free  list  you  have  another  provision  for  that  which  is  only  suitable 
fbr  fertilizers,  and  by  introducing  a  phrase  somewhat  like  this':  ^^  Bone- 
ohar,  suitable  for  use  in  decolorizing  sugars,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,'^ 
that  would  settle  it;  and  then  when  it  comes  in,  as  it  often  does,  and 
we  And  that  it  has  been  exhausted,  then  we  call  it  a  fertilizer,  and  it  is 
so  classified. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  would  draw  the  line  between  that  which  is 
used  as  fertilizers  and  for  decolorizing  purposes. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Tes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Are  there  not  purposes  it  could  be  used  for  other 
than  decolorizing  sugars  1 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Ton  do  not  use  animal  charcoal  for  any  purpose 
XMse  except  sugar  refining  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir;  not  in  any  case  of  importance,  not  in  large  in- 
dustries. It  may  be  used. occasionally  in  the  laboratory  for  effecting 
certain  results. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  we  should  say  ^^for  sugar  refiners'  use." 
You  think  '^for  use  in  decolorizing  sugars"  would  be  inclusive  1 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Tes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Then  we  had  better  put  it  that  way.  Now  we  will 
go  through  with  the  other  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  others  are  perfect  up  to  47.  <^  Extracts  of  should 
read  ^'  extracts  of  or  pastes." 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  you  say  ^^  fluid  or  solid  extracts  of." 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  extracts  are  carmines  in  a  cjrude  state ;  but  the  car« 
mined  indigo  is  a  purified  article  and  very  different. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  you  were  to  say  **  fluid  or  solid  extracts  of  in- 
digo," would  not  that  cover  itt 

Mr.  BAKEB.  Tes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  what  we  use  in  some  other  parts  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  extracts. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  commercial  term  is  paste.  The  danger  would  be 
that  they  might  make  the  claim  that  carmine,  being  a  solid  extract, 
would  be  included  at  that  low  rate. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  that  ought  to  be  put  in  at  that  rate,  you  think  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Tes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  ^'  Extracts  of  or  pastes  of." 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Tes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  some  new  language  for  licorice  there: 
*'  Extracts  of  licorice  roots,  in  paste,  rolls,  or  other  forms,  the  product  of 
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lioorioe  root."    We  will  have  to  flx  that  ttp  a  little;  we  will  change  flufe 
phraseology  so  as  to  condense  it  a  little. 

Mr.  Baicbb.  I  see  no  objection  to  any  of  the  other  paragraphs  anti 
you  come  to  84.  All  that  is  wrong  about  that  is  the  rate,  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  very  high. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  in  regard  to  ultramarine  blue. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  The  next  section  is  in  regard  to  ^^  wash  bine.  conteiBing 
ultramarine."  Oftentimes  that  is  composed  of  more  than  80  per  eeot 
of  clay. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  This  rate  would  probably  stop  the  importiUaoii  e( 
that  gradet 

Mr.  Baksb.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  probably  would  not  be  a  public  miafortoM! 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Noy  sir.  • 

Senator  Hisoooc  Do  you  think  i^  c^ats  a  pound  is  too  high  tir 
ultramarine  blue  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  If  the  ultra  marine  blue  is  12  cents  a  pound,  yes.  Foor 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound  would  be  over  40  per  cent,  or  very  nearly  40 
percent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  The  rate  in  the  present  tariff  is  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Then  this  is  a  concession. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  is  a  reduction,  and  the  American  makers  a$j 
that  this  is  the  smallest  rate  under  which  they  can  survive. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  may  be  true. 

SenatcH*  Aldbioh.  We  have,  however,  been  told  by  some  people  tkU 
there  is  an  agreement  among  themselves  as  to  prices ;  that  Uiere  am 
only  two  or  three  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  a  blue  miuiufactured  from  clay  and  sulphide  of  iron 
by  fusion. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Mens  is  the  largest  manufaetorery  I  think. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes;  he  is  the  principal  one. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Four  and  one- half  cents  was  the  lowest  rate  hs 
could  stand,  he  said.    I  think  myself  that  is  a  high  rate. 

Senator  Hiscook.  We  have  reduced  it  half  a  cent 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Paragraph  86  is  <<  vermilion  red  or  colors  contaimBf 
quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or  water,  12  cents  per  pound."  Tbit 
word  ^^quicksilver"  is  misleading.  The  vermilion  i^  is  a  bisulphide 
of  mercury ;  there  is  no  quicksilver  there.  Furthermore,  there  are  ver- 
milion reds  coming  in  that  are  now  made  from  the  resorcine  colors  aad 
lead. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  purposely  excluded  those,  so  that  they  sboald 
come  in  as  lakes.  Those  people  desired  a  special  clause  upon  those; 
but  under  that  the  question  arose  whether  we  could  provide  for  aailiBe 
colors  or  mixtures  of  aniline  colors;  whether  it  was  worth  white  for  « 
to,  in  this  particular  paragraph.    What  do  you  suggest  about  ttal  1 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Quicksilver  and  mercury  are  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Your  criticism  is  that  it  really  does  not  ooBtai& 
quicksilver  1 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I^ot  free  quicksilver. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Bisulphide  of  mercury  is  a  product  of  quickailverf 

is  it  nott 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes ;  it  is  in  there  in  combination. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  This  was  prepared  by  the  paint  and  oil  peopk 
themselves,  and  tl\,ey  should  know. 

Mr*  Bakeb.  Well,  it  does  really  contain  it  in  combination.  Itoaate 
^minated  or  taken  out. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  The  only  qaestion  is,  whether  there  can  be  any 
troable  about  classifying ;  whether  yon  woold  be  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  quicksilver.  * 

Mr.  Baker.  We  find  it  easily  enough. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  All  right.    Then  I  think  we  will  let  itstand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Baker.  All  the  other  paragraphs  are  right  until  you  come  to 
112,  and  that  is  only  an  error  in  orthography,  1  think  niter-cake  should 
be  spelled  "  nitre '^  instead  of  "  niter.*^ 

Senator  Aldbioh.  1  suppose  both  spellings  would  mean  the  same. 
Have  you  got  all  through  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  All  except  sulphur ;  1  did  not  know  but  you  would  have 
come  confusion  growing  out  of  that  paragraph. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  way  the  law  is  now, 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  reads  now :  ^^  Sulphur,  refined,  in  rolls."  What  would 
you  do  if  it  were  in  lumps  t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  would  come  in  firee,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Then  they  would  break  up  the  rolls  and  make  it  into 
lumps. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  has  been  the  law  for  years. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Then  it  has  been  very  inconsistent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  has  never  been  any  great  trouble  about  it, 
80  far  as  1  know.  We  have  some  suggestions  here  from  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Powers  &  Weightman,  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about.  He  sug- 
gests that  under  paragraph  11  we  put  at  the  first  p^rt  of  that  the  wonl 
'^  alumina  "  which  is  now  in  the  law.  We  left  it  out.  He  suggests  that 
it  ought  to  be  put  back.    1  do  not  know  what  alumina  is. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  the  base  of  clays,  and  is  what  aluminum  is  made 
from. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Jones  says  it  ought  to  be  retained  at  0.6  of  a 
cent. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Y^s;  it  is  in  the  present  law,  and  it  would  be  very  proper 
to  h^ve  it  inserted  there. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  All  right }  then  put  it  in.  Mr.  Jones  ftirther  sug- 
gests that  hydrate  of  alumina  be  made  dutiable  at  2  cents  a  pound. 
What  is  hydrate  of  alumina  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  alumina  containing  water.  Bauxide  is  alumina, 
and  bauxide  you  have  on  the  free  list 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Hydrate  of  alumina,  if  it  is  entitled  to  2  cents  a 
pound  duty,  must  be  something  that  is  a  great  deal  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  a  natural  product^  bauxide  and  gibbsite — those 
metals  are  all  different  hydrates  of  alumina.  Bauxide  is  in  the  free 
list ;  it  is  one  of  the  hydrates ;  it  is  a  ter-hydrate. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  Would  '* hydrate''  include  itt 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes;  it  means  1  equivalentof  alumina  and  3  equivalents 
of  water.    The  alumina  holds  on  to  the  water  with  great  force. 

Senator  HisoooK.  ^^  Hydrate  of  alumina  ^  would  include  it  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Tes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  might  be  held  to  include  bauxide  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Tes. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Is  there  any  duty  now  on  hydrate  of  alumina  t 

Mr.  Bakrr.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Jones  suggests  that  we  retain  the  present  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds  of  boracic  acid,  and  that  the  Pacific  coast 
people  will  object  to  very  seriously.  He  suggests  making  crude  boracic 
acid  dutiable  at  1  cent  a  pound.  How  could  you  distinguish  between 
arode  boracic  acid  and  any  other  f 

2i  tab 
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Mr.  Bakes.  Those  nice  distiDetions  as  to  crude  and  refined  bonoc 
aeid  create  ImmenBe  difScaltiea  in  drawing  the  dividing  line. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Unless  it  is  specified  by  specific  gT»\ity  or  ote 
wise,  I  do  not  see  how  yon  could  tell. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Or  by  centesimal  purity,  or  somethihg^  like  that. 

Senator  Albbigh.  1  guess  we  will  leave  it  as  we  have  it  Hl 
Jones  suggests,  in  regard  to  the  99th  paragraph,  to  pat  afti^  tiie 
^*  extracts,"  solid  or  fluid,  so  that  all  extracts  of  whicji  alcohol  is  a 
ponent  part  shall  be  made  dutiable  at  this  rate.  I  g^ess  that  is  lifhi 
perhaps. 

Mr.  Bas:ibb.  That  is  right. 

Senator  AlDbioh.  He  says  that  the  rate  ought  to  be  50  oentsapMid 
instead  of  30;  that  30  cents  is  not  sufficient.  What  do  yoa  think  iJbmi 
thatt    The  present  law  is  50  cents  a  pound.    We  redaced  it  tc  9Ql 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  think  30  cente  a  pound  is  apret^  high  rateu  Penai- 
ally,  I  believe  in  high  protection. 

Senator  Albbioh.  We  propose  to  give  firee  alcohol  in  the  arts. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Then  that  is  sufficiently  high,  I  should  say. 

Senator  Albbich.  That  is  the  way  it  seemed  to  ns.  Of  coarse,  theee 
are  alcoholic  preparations  t 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Yes. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Had  we  not  better  divide  it  and  make  it  40 1 

Senator  Albbigh.  That  is  the  way  to  settle  it. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  proportion  of  alcohol  do  they  use  iatk 
preparations  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  variable  in  different  ones,  and  many  times  it  »dif^ 
tilled  off;  5  per  cent,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  them  undergoing 
tation,  and  that  is  what  they  aim  to  accomplish. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Then  eliminating  the  alcohol  does  not  help 
anyt 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Sometimes  eliminating  the  alcohol  would  preoipitatewkii 
they  wished  to  keep  in  solution. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  So  far  as  these  things  are  concerned,  all  the  ako- 
hoi  that  is  necessary  is  what  is  enough  for  their  preservation  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  For  solvent  purposes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is,  ethers  and  spirits. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  percentage  in  quantity  of  these  mixtuNik 
as  they  run,  would  be  in  alcohol  t 

Mr.  Bakbb.  They  would  average  25  per  cent.,  because  some  m 
qnite  high,  and  others  quite  low. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  There  is  no  reason  for  having  a  high  rate,  so  (m 
as  the  Government  is  concerned,  on  these  if  alcohol  can  not  be  eoverei 
I  suppose  they  might  on  some  of  these,  but  30  cents  a  pound  evei 
would  be  more  than  the  tax  on  the  alcohol. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  They  would  have  to  have  $2.10. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  30  cents  a  gallon  more  than  the  tai  oe 
alcohol.    Even  if  we  left  it  at  30  cents  they  could  not  bring  alcohol  i& 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  think  that  is  the  main  thing  to  be  avoided. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  you  had  a  high  datr 
in  reference  to  the  preparation  t  Is  that  to  increase  thepr^>aratkB« 
this  side  t 

Senator  Aldbigh.  My  impression  is  that  it  would  simply  inereftK 
the  revenue.  I  think  most  of  those  things  are  not  exa<^ly  what  j«i 
would  call  competitive.  They  are  proprietary  preparations,  iiittij  d 
them.  Perhaps  we  had  better  leave  that  and  ask  Mr.  Jones  abool  it 
further 
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loD  daty  on  alcohol,  which  woald  not  <]6  at  all.    I  think  Mr.  Jooa  i 
right  about  that.    I  think  we  had  better  put  in  some  provision  tiii€9«. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  does  he  suggest  f 

Senator  Aldbich.  He  suggests  $2  for  the  alcohol  contained  IhmL 

Mr.  Bakbb.  That  is  the  way  to  have  it.  In  the  laboratory  we  di^ 
out  the  alcohol  and  ascertain  the  quantity. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  might  say  ^^  varnishes,  including  8o-caGe^ 
gold-size  or  Japan,  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  id  Iks 
act,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  $2  per  gallon  for  the  alcohol  coiita»i 
Hierein."    That  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Basieb.  That  would  meet  the  case  exactly. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Why  do  you  not  provide  right  there  for  a  tax  « 
the  alcohol  contained  therein — make  it  all  in  one  clause  f 

Senator  Aidbigh.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  obliged  to  tasMtpt 
these  high-priced  varnishes. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes }  we  cannot  classify  them  until  we  know  their  ite- 
tity. 

Senator  HiSGOCK.  Suppose  you  add  to  that  clause  ^^and  $2  a  gi&i 
for  the  alcohol  contained  therein."  What  rate  is  the'  present  bv  m 
that  subject  t 

Senator  Aldbich.  ^'Varnishes  of  all  kinds,  40  per  centum  ad  Tsk 
rem ;  and  on  spirit  varnishes  $1.32  additional  i>er  gallon." 

Mr.  Bakeb.  On  some  of  those  $5  varnishes,  which  are  made  witi»cii 
alcohol,  40  per  cent,  would  be  a  very  high  rate. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Fifty  cents  a  gallon  and  20  per  cent,  would  be 
less  than  40  per  cent,  on  those  high-priced  varnishes.  They  are  imk 
made  in  this  country,  are  they  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes ;  but  not  very  nice  qualities. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  is  the  importation  of  varnishes  T 

Mr.  DuEFEE.  None  have  come  in  of  any  consequence. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  think  all  that  have  been  imported  have  bee* 
those  high-priced  English  varnishes. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  The  unit  of  value  is  over  $3  per  gallon. 

Senator  Aldbich.  What  is  the  amount  of  spirit  varnishes? 

Mr.  DUBFEE.  Only  $6,000  j  and  the  unit  of  value  in  that  case  is  I^JS: 
but  that  included  the  alcohol,  of  course. 

Senator  HiscoOK.  What  is  the  object  in  changing  the  present  !»*• 

Senator  Aldbich.  Nothing,  except  to  give  a  specific  rat«  on  ttoer 
high-priced  varnishes.  It  would  reduce  the  duty,  1  think.  There  i*  » 
doubt  about  that. 

Senator  HiscocK.  There  are  none  imported  now. 

Senator  Aldbich.  There  are  some. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Not  very  much. 

Senator  Aldbich.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  the  present  phraaedoi?* 
we  had  better  say  '*on  the  alcohol  contained  therein." 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  am  disposed  to  say  to  leave  the  varnish  prorsio© 
precisely  as  it  is  in  the  present  law,  modifying  it  as  you  suggest  in  refcr- 
ence  to  the  alcohol. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  have  no  objection.  I  think  40  per  cent  fe  * 
pretty  high  rate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  protect  varnishes;  it  is  smg^ 
a  revenue  duty. 

Senator  HiscocK.  So  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned  we  do  not  km^ 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  a  high  or  a  low  rate.  Here  is  what  Mr.  ioaa 
says: 

A  weak  Bplrit  varuiHh  might  bo  brought  in  from  Canada,  for  exim&pley  aad  t^ 
aloohol  distilled  oft\    Something  of  this  kind  has  been  done.    I  tbmk  itwwMW 
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well  to  couRult  the  vamisli-raakers  before  you  establish  ^ates.  I  would  suggest  that 
3<*  per  cent,  would  be  snfQcient  on  varnishes,  and  that  an  additional  duty  be  assessed 
on  the  alcohol  contained  in  spirit  varnishes. 

Who  are  promineDt  varnish-makers  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  H.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  quite  an  extensive 
boose,  and  O.  G.  Reynolds. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Are  they  importers  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  They  are  also  importers. 

Senator  HiscooK.  And  lar^e  manufacturers  f 

Mr.  Baexb.  Very  large. 

Senator  ALDBIO^.  Make  it  read:  ''Varnishes,  including  gold-size  or 
Japan,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  provided  that  spirit  varnishes  shall 
pay  a  duty  of  $2  per  gallon  for  the  alcohol  contained  therein. 

Senator  Hisgook.  I  would  put  that  varnish  provision  just  as  it  is  in 
the  present  law,  making  that  change. 

Senator  Aldbigh«  And  on  spirit  varnishes  $2  a  gallon  additional  for 
the  alcohol  contained  therein. 

Mr.  Jones  suggests  that  we  amend  the  title  of  the  schedule  to  ''  Chem- 
ical products.''    1  think  well  of  that  suggestion. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Another  thing  we  wanted  to  ask  you  about  is 
I>oppy-seed  oil. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  would  be  an  authority  on  that 
subject.  I  suppose  it  belongs  to  the  drying  oils  for  artists'  use,  like  nut 
oil ;  itAB  one  of  the  siccative  oils. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Have  you  noticed  any  increase  of  importations  of 
poppy -seed  oil  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  would  not  know  about  the  increase,  because  where  I 
am  we  simply  get  the  samples.  There  is  considerable  poppy -seed  oil 
comes  to  New  York.  It  really  ought  to  be  dutiable,  with  the  other  dry- 
ing oils. 

Mr.  DiTBPEE.  Did  you  say  nut  oil  was  a  drying  oil  also  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes ;  I  mean  the  nut  oil  that  artists  nse. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Chinese  nut  oil  is  used  for  a  food. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  do  not  know  aboat  that.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
just  to  have  it  pay  as  much  duty  as  linseed  oil,  or  even  more. 

Senator  AldbiCh.  It  does  not  compete  with  any  American  industry; 
that  is  all.    There  is  no  poppy-seed  oil  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  true.  I  should  think  the  amount  would  be  very 
small. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  think  it  is.    I  do  not  think  it  is  important. 

Then  we  wanted  to  ask  you  about  menthol.    We  put  menthol  upon 
the  free  list,  upon  the  idea  that  it  did  not  compete  with  anything  that 
-  is  produced  in  this  countiy. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  does.    They  make  it  in  Michigan  in  large  quantities. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Then  we  do  not  want  to  put  it  on  the  free  list. 
They  make  it  from  peppermint  ? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes ;  I  think  they  make  it  also  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  DUBFEE.  There  were  610,000  gallons  of  poppy-seed  oil  imported 
last  year. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  menthol  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  had  the  duty  at  75  cents  a  pound.  Have  yoa 
any  idea  what  the  valae  is  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  should  think  it  would  be  worth  $2.50  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Ton  mean  the  foreign  price  t 
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Mr.  Baker.  Tes.    The  price  would  be  probably  uearer  #4  %  po^ 

h6f6. 

Senator  HisoooK.  At  what  rate  does  it  come  in  now  9 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Twenty-five  per  cent.,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Baker.  1  think  it  woald  come  in  as  a  medicinal  preparattti; 
that  is  its  only  use,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  rate  would  that  be  t 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  is  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Perhaps  we  had  better  restore  that  to  75  ee^i 
pound  and  make  some  inquiries.    Ton  are  sure  it  is  made  la  Midii^f 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  put  it  on  the  free  list  becaose  we  thoofil  it 
was  a  Japanese  production.    I  think  it  was  cmginaUy  made  in  Japn. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Just  what  is  it  chemicallyt  It  is  an  oil  of  pepptf- 
mint  and  camphor,  or  something  like  that,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir:  it  exists  in  the  oil  itself,  but  it  is  isolated  br 
sublimation ;  it  is  metnylated  salycilic  acid,  and  it  exists  naturally  it 
the  article  of  wintergreen  and  several  other  oils.  I  am  afraid  yon  lAn 
not  got  quite  a  clear  understanding  of  the  sulphur  business. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  think  we  have.  We  do  not  want  to  put  ur 
duty  bn  anything  that  is  now  coming  in  free. 

Senator  HisoooK.  You  think  75  cents  a  pound  on  menthol  would  set 
be  equivalentt  ^ 

Senator  Aldrioh.  I  think  it  comes  in  as  a  chemical  compouDd. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  how  they  have  been  classifying  it,  bsl  1 
can  And  out  when  I  get  back  and  write  to  you. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Please  do  so.  Write  us  also  what  the  forei^i 
value  is. 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  wish  you  would  let  us  know  about  this  nnt-cfl. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  can  find  that  out  so  as  to  let  you  know  this  we^. 

Senator  Hisgook.  If  nut-oil  comes  in  here  and  is  used,  and  leaQr 
competes  with  linseedoil,  we  are  going  to  get  into  trouble  if  we  pot  it 
on  the  free  list. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  We  have  proposed  to  put  it  on  the  free  list  oo  tfc« 
idea  that  it  was  a  Chinese  oil  used  for  food.  If  you  find  the  oontnur, 
you  had  better  advise  us.  It  is  down  here  now  at  10  cents  a  gaUM. 
If  we  strike  it  from  the  free  list  it  would  come  in  as  an  expressed  oil ; 
it  is  an  expressed  oil,  I  suppose, 

Mr.  Baker.  I  hardly  know  what  nut  it  refers  to. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  It  would  probably  be  an  expressed  oil. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  be  an  expressed  or  rendered  oil. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  At  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ^f  we  strike  it  item 
the  free  list.  We  have  restored  that  provision  in  regard  to  expresMd 
and  rendered  oils.  So  that  if  we  could  take  it  off  the  free  list  it  would 
come  in  at  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  would  probably  be  a  pret^ 
fair  rate  on  it. 

Senator  HisoooK.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  ought  to  make 
this  oil  dutiable  as  linseedoilt 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  That  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  some  time. 

Senator  KisoooK.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  aniline  colors  T 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Did  you  consider  the  proposition  whkA  I  saj- 
gested  on  Saturday  as  to  rates  f 

Mr.  Baker.  On  aniline  colors! 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  Tea.  I  saggested  10  cents  a  pound  on  colors  valaed 
art  25  cents  and  less,  and  10  and  15  per  cent,  on  colors  valaed  above. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  have  given  the  snbject  some  thought 

Senator  Albbigh.  We  were  talking  aboat  paragraph  37. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  If  yon  will  allow  me  I  will  explain  the  sitaations  that 
often  exist  there,  and  yon  can  see  cases  on  my  table  now  in  New  York. 
There  is  an  article  called  c<Bralin  bine,  and  there  are  two  other  articles 
which  I  had  not  gone  flar  enongh  to  know  where  to  put  when  I  came  . 
away.  Ccernlin  bine  is  made  from  gallien  \  gallien  is  made  fixna  gallic 
acid ;  gallic  acid  may  be  made  from  carbolic  acid  or  extracted  from 
nut-galls.  I  classify  these  gallien  and  ccBrnlin  bines  as  coal-tar  colors. 
There  are  many  other  cases  of  similar  character  that  conld  be  adduced 
to  show  the  propriety  of  making  your  section  a  little  stronger. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Stronger  than  the  present  law,  do  you  mean,  or 
stronger  than  we  have  itt 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Your  sf^ction  is  very  much  stronger  than  the  present  law, 
but  it  still  can  be  made  more  comprehensive,  I  think,  and  leave  less 
doubt  about  many  artides  that  are  subjects  of  importation. 

I  had  constructed  this  sentence,  which  I  will  read,  if  you  please : 

All  derivatives  of  coal-tar  and  sabstanoes  of  artificial  fftbrication  from  other  sonro^ 
poseessiDg  the  pbysioal  and  chemical  properties  of  dyes  and  colors,  and  eznibiting 
the  chemical  qualifications  of  either  acids,  salts,  bases,  or  chemical  componnds,  not 
obemloally  enumerated  and  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  is  too  comprehensive  for  me.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  for  anybody  else.  I  do  not  want  to  enlarge  the  field  of  this 
duty.  What  we  propose  in  this  bill  already  is  to  change  the  present 
law  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  making  dutiable  certain  acids  which  are 
now  free,  that  is,  certain  acids  which  are  derivatives  of  coal-tar.  I  do 
not  want  to  enlarge  that  and  make  free  under  this  provision  colors  and 
dyes  which  are  derived  from  other  substances  or  which  may  be  derived 
from  other  substances.  All  the  colors  and  dyes  which  are  derived  firom 
coal-tar  are  dutiable.  I  want  to  make  that  dear  and  explicit,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  go  out  in  some  other  field  and  take  in  other  substances,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I  should  make  some  magenta, 
which  is  a  very  common  aniline  color,  and  I  use  any  products  of  coEd-tur 
to  make  it  with ;  would  it  be  a  coal-tar  color  t 
Senator  Ai;Dbioh.  No,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Then  where  would  we  put  it  when  it  is  identically  tte 
same  as  if  made  with  coal-tar  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  you  found  that  out  that  would  of  course  relieve 
yon  from  any  difficulty  on  the  subject  Then  it  would  come  under  some 
other  provision  of  law,  but  we  do  not  want  to  put  in  a  comprehensive 
provision  into  this  clause.  We  do  not  know  where  it  would  stopw 
Mr.  Bakeb.  This  only  refers  to  colors  and  dyes. 
Senator  Aldbioh.  It  refers  to  those  which  are  the  products  of  Qoal- 
tar.  The  old  provision  was  simply  coal-tar  products  which  are  colors 
and  dyes.  Now,  we  have  proposed  by  this  phraseology  to  enlarge  it  so 
that  all  derivatives  of  coal-tar,  not  colors  and  dyes,  whether  acids,  sidts, 
bases,  or  other  chemical  compounds,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
has  been  heretofore  paid  by  what  was  known  as  colors  and  dyes.  If  we 
go  outside  of  that  and  put  in  a  lot  of  colors  and  dyes  which  are  derived 
from  other  substances,  it  strikes  me  we  are  entering  upon  a  field  too 
comprehensive  for  us.  What  we  would  like  to  have,  if  we  can,  is  to 
have  these  described  as  well  as  possible.  If  this  is  described  as  well 
as  possible  then  it  is  all  right,  but  I  do  not  want  to  ^  out  into  any 
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other  field  of  colors  and  dyes.  It  seems  to  me  year  language,  as  y^ 
bave  it  there,  will  enable  yon  to  make  a  great  many  tliingrs  wbkk  m 
dutiable  which  are  not  now  dutiable. 

Mr.  Baeeb.  Unless  otherwise  specified. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  would  undoubtedly  make  a  lot  of  things  itSk- 
able  which  are  not  now  dutiable. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  this  ccBralin  hlueoratj 
coal-tar  colors  that  are  now  made ;  if  they  should  be  made  from  aaj 
other  source  the  examiner  has  no  facility  for  ascertaining:  th^  hkm 
ical  origin.  He  only  has  the  article  itself  to  make  np  bis  mind  tarn 
fbr  classification  purposes.  Is  it  a  coal-tar  color  if  it  is  made  from  «f 
other  source  than  coal- tar  t « 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  should  not  think  it  was  myself.  We  eu  bK 
of  course  go  into  any  very  elaborate  examination  of  these  qae8ti<»$B 
all  their  bearings  and  details.  We  want  to  make  dutiable  eoal4v 
products  which  are  not  colors  and  dyes  at  some  definite  rate  and  letn 
all  these  other  things,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  by  some  of  our  sooa*- 
ors  some  time  hereafter.  If  we  undertake  to  settle  in  this  bill  evor 
little  question  of  administration  applying  to  these  things  we  sbosM 
never  get  through.    I  think  you  can  see  that  plainly  enough. 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  you  think  this  language  as  we  have  it  here — 

Mr.  Bakbb.  That  is  very  much  enlarged  in  comparison  witii  tk 
present. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Why  is  it  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Because  it  takes  in  all  those  salts,  bases,  addi 
and  chemical  compounds  which  are  not  specified  in  the  present  hiw. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  They  claim  that  many  dyes  now  coming  in  are  aeids^aDi 
as  acids  they  are  more  specifically  enumerated  than  as  ooal-tar  cokms 
because  both  sections  have  the  phrase  ^^  not  otherwise  provided  fo.^ 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  wanted  to  ask  your  opinion  about  two  tbings: 
First,  about  rates,  and,  second,  whether  this  clause  No.  38  could  beff 
changed  as  to  include  such  coal-tar  products  as  are  made  in  this  cooo^ 
try,  such  as  dead-oil  and  pitch  and  similar  articles  by  name  ;  and  tlKi 
whether  we  could  put  on  the  free  list  all  other  derivatives  of  coal-ttf 
not  colors  and  dyes  and  not  specially  enumerated  and  provide^ I  for,  is* 
stead  of  putting  in  a  long  list  of  products  by  name,  as  we  now  propotf 
in  the  schedule  which  you  have  on  the  free  list.  We  had  a  large  dds* 
ber  of  names  therein  specified,  such  as  benzole,  nitro-benzole,  etc.  Be 
question  with  me  is  whether  there  would  be  any  harm  from  that  cootk^ 

Mr.  Baeeb.  We  come  in  contact  at  the  custom-house  with  Uie  is* 
porters  and  also  in  the  courts,  and  our  aim  is  to  prevent  them  firom  im- 
porting goods  and  selling  them  with  the  duty  on,  and  then  gettiof  t 
big  drawback  out  of  the  ^preasuy,  on  the  presumption  that  the  duty  bat 
been  illegally  exacted  from  them.  I  can  see  what  it  is  not  possible  for 
you  too  see,  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  these  things  unless  joo 
take  pains  to  go  through  the  same  experience  that  I  have  l^n  throofi 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  think  about  the  course  whieii  1 
have  suggested,  of  naming  here  in  the  38th  paragraph,  specifically,  pitek 
and  dead-oil  and  things  of  that  character,  and  then  all  the  others,  id- 
stead  of  putting  them  in  the  free  list,  say  what  they  are  t 

Mr.  Bakbb.  That  will  make  it  very  much  more  easy  to  admiDister. 

Senator  Hisoook.  What  is  there  that  comes' in  free  now  in  the  v«y 
of  colors  and  dyes  under  those  different  names  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  There  is  picric  acid,  and  rosolic  acid,  and  indigo,  asd 
alizarine,  and  quite  a  number  of  others  that  I  do  not  recall  now. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  alizarine  from? 
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Senator  Hiscook.  What  about  benzole  now  t 

Mr.  Bakeb   Benzole  wonld  be  dutiable  as  a  product  of  ooal-tar. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  It  is  now. 

Mr.  Basjsb.  Tes. 

Senator  Hiscook.  ^^  All  preparations  of  coal-tar,  not  colors  and  if^ 
not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act  ^ :  doea  that  torn 
itt 

Mr.  B  AKBB.  Ko,  sir ;  those  are  articles  manufactured.  There  is  a  sk^ 
tion  before  that  in  regard  to  products  of  coal-tar. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Coal-tar  products,  such  as  naphtha^  dead  oil,pit^ 
etc.t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Hisgock.  It  is  in  the  law  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Hudson  and  all  those  men  want  benxine,  te- 
zole,  naphthaline,  dead  oil,  and  pitch  made  free.  The  question  ia  whit 
to  do  with  them.  Mr.  Hudson  says  that  they  can  not  live  aokss  titf 
is  done. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  would  hardly  be  fair  to  the  New  York  CoalT^ 
Oompany.  That  throws  yon  into  the  attitude  of  legislating  in  finraro: 
tiie  Albany  Company  and  against  the  New  York  ComiMuiy.  Mo^  of  ^ 
is  exported,  but  there  are  times  when  it  is  imported. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Suppose  we  should  not  tax  the  chemical  scbed^ 
at  all  with  reference  to  these  things,  but  leave  the  law  precisely  asit^ 

Mr.  Bakeb.  There  would  be  an  immense  number  of  protests  aodap^ 
peals,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  would  be  drawn  out  of  the  Treasair. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  These  aniline  men  say  they  can  not  go  on  nilim 
they  have  the  raw  material  free.  All  these,  the  finer  prodaots,  arent 
made  in  this  country  at  allt 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.    They  have  to  import  them  to  ase  in  their  bes 
ness.    It  does  not  hurt  the  coal-tar  people  at  all.    They  have  no 
ties  for  making  tbemt 

Mr.  Bakeb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Mills  in  his  bill  puts  aniline  and  its 
logues  on  the  free  list,  what  do  you  think  that  would  indade  t 

Mr.  Bakeb.  According  to  my  notion  it  wonld  include  tolnidine,  xji^ 
dine,  and  naphtbyliminie. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  He  puts  on  the  free  list  all  prei>aration8  of  ooal4ir 
not  colors  and  dyes,  and  not  acids  of  colors  or  dyes,  in  addition  to  Ht 
aniline  oil.  So  that  he  practically  puts  all  these  intermediate  prodacts 
on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  think  the  disposition  that  you  proposed  a  few  moaMvt? 
ago  is  the  one  that  will  best  eliminate  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  '^ 
every" direction  and  distribute  equity  among  the  different  citisena. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Suppose  we  do  that,  just  put  those  four  things i^ 
by  name,  and  then  put  on  the  free  list  all  preparations  of  ooal-tar  m£ 
colors  and  dyes  and  not  acids  of  colors  and  dyes,  not  specially  encnff^ 
ated  or  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Suppose  you  retain  the  law  just  as  it  isintki.* 
respect,  coal- tar  products,  etc.,  leaving  the  law  just  as  it  is. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  want  to  specify  by  name  just  what  you  wac: 
made  dutiable.  If  you  say  "such  as,''  you  remove  the  limitation.  1* 
not  see  any  other  way  to  fix  it.  We  can  not  undertake  to  name  on  tk 
free  list  all  the  different  products. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  is  very  much  thebe^t  way  because  it  settles  a  gtci< 
many  controversies  in  that  way. 
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SeDfttor  HiBOOCK.  Is  there  a 

Mr.  BlKKB.  There  is  one  in  Boeton,  bat  ander  what  Bt^le  I  ■■»( 
Able  to  say. 

Senator  HisoooK.  And  tbey  all  make  these  things  whi^  jeaksR 
named  1 

Mr.  Baker.  Yea,  more  or  less. 

Senator  HisoooE.  I  think  ve  have  got  to  leave  the  law  preoK^a 
itis. 

Senator  Aldbiob.  lam  willing.  We  had  better  leave  it  as  it  ii  a 
the  bill,  thougb ;  tbat  is  better  phraseology. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  ad  valorem  law. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  proposed  an  ad  valorem  law,  bat  the  ■>■* 
&ctnrerB  of  aniline  colors  say  the;  most  have  these  things  freeorilK 
they  most  stop  bnsioess,  Mr.  Baker,  do  yon  know  towb^  extent  tftti 
make  those  1 

Hr.  Baebb.  Goal-tar  products  or  coloisl 

Senator  Aldbich.  Goal-tar  prodncts. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  quite  a  large  indastry.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  theSc* 
York  Coal  Tar  Gompaoy,  coald  tell  yoa.  He  aeods  that  abroad  as  » 
thracine,  or  has  done  so  in  the  past. 

The  Chaibuan.  Yon  mean  exports  themt 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Yes :  some  of  them.    These  articles  flactaate  in  vaioe. 

The  Chaibman.  Tliey  are  not  dependent  on  the  tarifi^  thent 

Mr.  Bakbb.  Kot  wholly;  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  1  am  ready  to  leave  the  whole  law  jast  as  it  it. 

Senator  Hisooce.  I  think  we  will  bare  to  do  it  antil  we  know  non 
abont  it  than  we  do  now.  Where  an  indastry  has  grown  op  ando'  i 
certain  law,  no  matter  what  the  embarrassmentof  tbeOovemmeutHy 
be  in  collecting  the  daty,  it  does  not  seem  exactly  right  to  change  ck 
law  without  giving  the  manufacturers  some  notice  or  hearing  on  tkt 
snbject^  when  they  have  had  their  capital  invested  io  the  bu8iDesR,wd 
when  the  change  in  the  law  may  have  the  effect  of  oonfiscstiog  tbw 
capital.     I  do  not  think  it  a  fair  thing. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  make  a  cent's  wwtk  <i 
difference  to  any  coal-tar  mannfoctarer  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  HiscocE.  Can  we  not  telegraph  to  Mr.  Fletcher  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  must  close  this  op  sometime.  I  am  villiBt 
to  leave  the  law  as  it  is. 

The  Chaibhan.  Yon  are  going  to  leave  the  aniline  colors  in  1 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yes;  just  as  they  are  now. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Yon  will  have  done  away  with  a  great  dealofnA   \ 
if  yon  have  done  that. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Not  a  very  great  deal.  Is  there  anything  dc 
yon  want  to  saggest  to  ns,  Mr.  BakerT 

Mr.  Baeeb.  So,  hu-:  I  think  that  Mr.  Fletcher  would  koow  tiiaa 
the  business  part  of  the  Sew  York  company.  They  have  a  ebew>t 
Mr.  Cbeever,  who  is  a  very  accomplished  man  and  well  informed  abMi 
what  is  going  on  in  the  commercial  world.  i 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  are  much  obliged  for  yonr  presence  here. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Before  yoa  go  I  would  like  to  ask  yoa  nhetks 
poppy-seed  oil  is  not  used,  tirst,  as  a  competitor  of  linseed  oil,  aod,iK- 
ondly,  whether  or  not  linseed  oil  itself  is  not  mixed  with  poppy-seed  li    | 

and  imported  as  poppy-seed  oil,  poppy-sr-"  -" "--= -i-  «—    i 

listf 

Mr.  Baeeb.  Both  oils  are  siccative  or  i 
very  diflQcult  matter  for  a  chemist  to  d< 
whether  one  has  been  mixed  with  the  othi 
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SeLAtor  Aldbioh.  Gould  be  not  tell  from  the  physical  appearance  ot 
he  oilt 

Mr.  Bakeb.  They  are  not  substantially  different. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  odor  t 

Mr.  B  ASBB.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  odor,  bat  not  sofflcient 
br  i>ositive  recognition. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  understand  there  were  500,000  gallons  imported 
ast  year^ 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  DuBFEB.  Yes. 

The  Ohaibman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  value  of  poppy- 
seed  oil  f 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Ko,  sir. 
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BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH. 

Saturday,  JuUf  14,  vm^ 
8TATEMEHT  OF  EVOEHE  ELUCOTT,  OF  BALTHMBE 

Senator  Aldbioh.  You  represent  Mr.  Tyson  t 

Mr.  Ellioott.  Yes ;  lam  not  an  attorney,  bat  I  am  interested  ib 
his  concern. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Have  yon  a  statement  of  what  yoa  want  u>  m^ 
mit  to  OS  t 

Mr.  Ellioott.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  prepare  any  statement.  1  h^^ 
been  here  year  after  year,  and  I  thonght  it  woald  be  a  rehash  of  t^ 
same  old  thing,  perhaps. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  You  can  say  to  us  what  you  like. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  What  I  desire  to  say  is  simply  this.  Senator.  Toa 
know  how  the  case  stood  in  the  House.  The  Ways  ana  Means  CooibM^ 
tee  examined  bichromate  in  every  possible  phase  last  winter.  Hkt 
gave  us  the  most  courteous  hearing,  and  decided  after  we  furnished  k?^ 
timony  as  to  this  monopoly  business — testimony  from  Philadelpho- 
tiiat  we  had  conclusively  proved  that  there  was  no  monopoly  oq  oa 
part. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  you  mean  the  present  Ways  and  Means  G^ 
mitteef 

Mr.  Ellioott.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Had  a  public  hearing  f 

Mr.  Ellioott.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  had  any  public  hearing,  bst 
they  listened  to  us  very  attentively  and  carefully,  and  ejcamined  im* 
this  question  of  monopoly,  it  having  been  charged  by  an  importers 
New  York,  who  was  agent  for  the  syndicate,  that  we  had  the  monopoiT 
of  all  the  ore  beds  in  this  country.  The  Kalion  Company,  of  Philadrl 
phia,  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  there  was  a  great  deal  of  profic  ni 
the  manufacture  of  bichromate.  They  said  we  were  making  TO  pff 
cent,  on  our  capital.  They  have  sunk  half  a  million  of  capital  in  thf 
last  live  years  in  trying  to  make  the  70  per  cent.  We  offer^  to  for 
nish  them  evidence,  of  course  not  'intended  ibr  publication,  shoving 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  profit,  at  the  present  rato  of  daty  j«*^ 
cents  a  pound,  was  not  only  not  excessive  but  that  it  had  fallen  a  littk 
short  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  actual  outlay.  The  foreign  concerns  b»" 
now  about  one-half  of  this  market,  and  perhaps  last  year  we  had  t^ 
biggest  share,  very  little  more  than  half. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  production  ? 

Mr.  Ellioott.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  have  anything  to  <io 
with  the  management  of  it.    I  could  find  out  for  you. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Gould  you  make  an  estimate  t 

Mr.  Ellioott.  No,  I  could  not  I  have  not  the  least  thing  in  tk 
world  to  do  with  the  office  or  the  factory. 

3^ 
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Mr.  Ellioott.  The  Treasary  statemeat  /^ri^es  it.  I  saw  it  oTcr  u 
the  House  last  winter. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  yoa  make  bichromate  of  sodaf 

Mr.  ELI.IOOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  taking  the  place  of  bichromate  of  potk 
to  a  very  large  extent,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Elligott.  Yes,  largely.  It  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  ■ 
two  cents  a  pound  cheaper.  By  the  way,  the  introduction  of  that  {«: 
OS  to  a  tremendous  expense. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  rate  have  we  fixed  on  bichromate  of  sodi! 

Mr.  Ellioott.  That  certainly  ought  to  be  the  same,  for  we  ftrcia 
ning  a  much  closer  margin  on  that,  notwithstanding  the  duty,  thu(^ 
the  other. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  One  million,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  tbci- 
sand  four  hundred  and  sixty -five  pounds  was  the  amount  imported  Uk 
year;  the  value  was  7  cents  a  pound.    That  is  foreign  value. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  Plus  the  duty.  Of  course,  Mr.  Aldrich,  you  rwli» 
how  we  stand  in  the  scheme  of  the  consumers  in  your  section  of  tbf 
country.  They  naturally  want  to  get  this  article  as  cheaply  as  possiKe. 
I  think  they  are  a  little  selfish  about  it.  They  are  protected,  i  iHad 
they  might  let  us  enjoy  the  protection  we  want. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  have  not  heard  anything  from  anybody  in  ^ev 
England  in  regard  to  the  duty  at  all. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  Two  years  ago  the  manufacturers  sent  a  paper  don 
here  signed  by  three-fourths  of  the  manufacturers  throughout  theUoioi 
begging  that  the  rate  should  be  reduced,  and  giving  their  reasoos.  ^ 
terwards,  however,  our  people  made  representations,  and  mostof  tboK 
people  who  had  signed  that  petition  signed  a  counter  petition  to  tte 
effect  that  tbey  had  signed  under  a  misunderstanding^  and  witbdnT- 
ing  their  indorsement  of  the  original. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  understand  from  you  that  if  we  keep  the  dfitr 
on  bichromate  of  potash  at  2^  cents  you  wiU  be  satisfied  f 

Mr.  Ellioott.  We  would  like  to  have  it  now  at  3,  but  I  am  iini 
that  that  is  asking  too  much.  I  can  assure  you  that  evenat3cefiL% 
we  have  not  made  5  per  cent,  on  our  capital.  But  whether  it  i8  poU: 
for  us — I  am  talking  to  a  Bepublican — to  ask  3  cents,  with  a  certaifi? 
of  it  being  put  back  to  2}  cents  in  the  House,  is  the  question.  Wefeti 
that  we  are  dealing  with  friends  on  this  committee,  though  thegeotir 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  political  question,  Mr.  Breckinridj^B  *^ 
Mr.  Wilson,  have  been  as  courteous  as  possible,  and,  as  yoa  savdte 
other  day  in  the  Record,  they  rather  outdid  our  firiends  in  defense  of  i^ 
in  Gommittee  of  the  Whole. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  that  Governor  Dingley  was  acting  eodtf 
a  misapprehension. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  He  read  a  statement  from  the  Lewiston  Print  Wort» 
in  Maine  that  they  had  bought  $3,300  worth  last  year,  and  in  cooseqneo^ 
of  that  great  amount  that  they  had  used  they  thought  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  use  the  imported  article.  We  get  some  of  the  staff  io  Cf^ 
fornia  on  the  ground  there  at  $2  a  ton,  and  when  it  goes  out  of  oar^ 
tory  it  is  worth  $200  a  ton,  and  out  of  all  that  handling  of  the  staff  ^ 
make  about  5  per  cent,  on  our  plant  Is  not  that  a  mentorioos  c^^ 
Do  we  not  need  protection  f 

Senator  Aldbioh.  It  looks  so. 

Mr.  Ellioott.  As  I  say,  I  feel  that  we  are  talking  with  friends.  >^ 
you  put  it  at  3  cents  it  would  please  us.  Whether  we  could  stawMl  or 
ground  in  general  debate,  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  think  that  3  vooU 
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«  too  macb.    It  is  a  pecnljar  case.    It  is  one  of  the  most  remarlcable 
rticles  manufactared  in  this  country,  considering  all  its  sarrouodiogs. 
'birty  years  ago  it  sold  for  40  c«uts  a  pound,  and  when  Mr.  Tyson 
tarted  his  works  It  was  only  a  few  years  until  he  sacceeded  in  briog- 
rtg  the  price  down  to  10  cents.     We  are  not  going  to  stop  wi 
jay  as  well  understand  that     And  if  the  Scotch  people  fore 
ome  anderstaoding  the  price  is  bonud  to  go  up.     If  yoa  think 
itstain  onr  ground,  I  would  ask  you  to  make  it  3  cents  a  poui 

Senator  AldricH.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  could 
:nder  the  position  that  has  been  taken  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Ellicott.  I  do  not  think  they  would  submit. 

Senator  Aldbirh.  Ko  ;  I  suppose  not. 

Mr.  Ellicott.  I  wish  there  was  some  reasonable  cbance  of 
ite  standing  by  2)  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Aldbich.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  dispositi 
lenate  to  reduce  it  below  that. 

Mr.  Ellicott.  [  am  very  much  obliged.    I  will  not  take 
Qore  of  your  time. 


LUMBER 

TUBSDAY,  Jul^  17,  188& 

Votes  of  a  hearing  of  Eon.  CHABXES  A.  BOUTELLE,  Member  eiOtmpm 
from  the  Fourth  Diatriot  of  Maine ;  Hon.  HEHBT  C.  MoCORMICX,  ■» 
ber  of  Congress  firom  the  Sixteenth  District  of  Pennsylvania;  Eon.  JQH 
E.  MOFHTT.  Member  of  Congress  firom  the  Twenty-first  Bistiiet  <tf  Kv 
York ;  E.  B.  PATHE  and  F.  COLEMAIT,  (rf  Williamsport,  Pa^  and  IE 
STOUT,  of  Pnbnqne,  Iowa. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  I  understand  yon  want  to  make 
statement  about  lumber.    Who  desires  to  be  heard  first  T 

Mr.  MoGoBMiGK.  We  have  here  Mr.  Coleman,  president  of  our  Lorn* 
bermen's  Exchange,  Mr.  Payne,  a  member  of  that  exchange,  and  Mr. 
Stout  is  here  from  Iowa.  We  will  observe  such  order  as  yon  Kke  ii 
that  regard.  ~ 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  not  have  very  much  time. 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  think  we  might  hear  them  right  to  the  point  oc 
this  lumber  question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  State  the  case  in  your  own  way^  gentkoMc. 
and  perhaps  you  had  better  go  on  first,  Mr.  McCormick. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  had  occasion  to  make  some  obserTations,  ee|r 
cially  in  regard  to  this  lumber  question,  in  the  House.  I  ooold  tdi 
nothing  to  what  I  said  in  my  remaiks  in  the  House,  which  srt 
now  printed,  but  I  would  like  to  sustain  these  figures  by  evidence  befor* 
this  committee  to-day.  I  would  consume  your  time  nnneoessarilj  if  I 
made  any  extended  remarks.  If  you  will  hear  Mr.  Coleman  I  will  ask 
him  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Coleman).  Will  you  give  this  committee  the 
condition  of  the  lumber  interests,  and  state  the  effect,  upon  the  iodsft- 
try  and  also  upon  the  consumer,  of  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list! 

Mr.  McCormick.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  ask  him  a  few  preliminarr 
questions.    (To  Mr.  Coleman.)     Where  do  you  live! 

Mr.  Coleman.  At  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Mr.  McCormick.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Cutting  from  the  stump,  and  manufacturing  Ismber 
and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers. 

Mr.  McCormick.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  bosioeff' 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  have  been  at  it  about  thirty  years. 

Mr.  McCormick.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Lumber  Exebafi? 
at  Williamsport? 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  am  president  of  that  exchange. 

Mr.  McCormick.  State  in  your  own  way,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  ywr 
view  of  the  effect  of  any  legislation  looking  towards  putting  lumber  t« 
the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  That  is^  its  effect  upon  the  manufacturer,  you  meas! 
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Mr.  McGoBViCK*  And  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Pennsylvania  has  aboat  gotten  rid  of  her  pine.  We 
are  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  hemlock  in 
that  State.  There  are  but  two  or  three  concerns  at  Williamsport  and 
on  the  river  that  manufacture  any  pine  lumber  whatever.  In  order  to 
manufacture  hemlock  we  have  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy.  If 
we  manufacture  it  in  the  old  way  it  would  not  leave  us  anything  at  all. 
The  price  of  bark  has  reached  so  low  a  point  that  it  will  hardly  pay  for 
peeling.  In  former  years  we  used  to  have  a  profit  by  selling  the  bark 
to  the  tanneries.  In  many  instances  now  we  are  throwing  away  the 
hsLTk  in  the  woods  and  have  to  make  our  money,  if  we  make  any  at  all 
oat  of  the  lumber.  Tbatlumber  comes  in  direct  competition  with  cheap 
pioe,  and  the  price  of  coarse  pine  in  our  section  of  the  country  is  almost 
entirely  controlled  by  the  price  of  hemlock.  It  costs  us,  to  cut  our  logs 
and  put  them  to  boom,  an  average  of  $4  to  $5  per  thousand  on  hem- 
lock ;  and  it  costs  us  70  cents  boomage  and  about  $2  a  thousand  to 
manufacture,  not  giving  us  anything  for  our  mills,  not  giving  us  any- 
thing for  insurance  or  taxes  on  our  land,  or  expenses  of  handling  the 
logs  on  the  river,  which'are  very  great,  so  that  when  we  get  our  lum- 
ber in  our  yards  we  have  not  very  much  in  it.  The  selling  price  is  very 
small.  The  lumber  when  sold  in  Williamsport  and  along  the  river  is 
worth  to-day  from  $7  to  $8  per  thousand  feet  to  go  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  MoGoBMiOK.  Delivered  on  the  wharves  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  Delivered  on  the  wharves. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  does  that  lumber  go  to — Baltimore  and  Phil- 
adelphia T 

Mr.  Coleman.  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  goes  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  the 
soathem  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  That  lumber  is  transported 
by  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  road,  a  part  of  the  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  system,  and  by  all  the  roads  that  run  into  the 
southern  part  of  New  York ;  they  carry  our  hemlock  into  that  territory 
for  consumption.  You  can  readily  see  that  the  margin  of  profit  is 
very  small.  If  jou  put  it  in  competition,  by  putting  it  on  the  free  list, 
with  the  cheap  lumber  of  Canada,  which  at  the  present  time  has  been 
left  on  the  stump,  only  the  best  trees  having  been  taken,  it  would  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  manufacture  our  lumber  and  get  our 
money  baek.    We  could  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  competition  would  be  with  Canada  in  that  case! 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  competition  would  be  with  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Nova  Scotia  would  bring  in  large  quantities  of  cheap  lumber 
to  these  points,  which  would  affect  our  trade  in  that  country  and  leave 
as  nothing  but  the  remote  and  local  points. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  partial  effect  of  that  be  to  increase 
the  prices  of  some  kinds  of  lumber  in  Canada  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  think  not.  Their  system  of  holding  timber  lands  is 
so  different  from  ours  that  they  can  do  agreat  deal  more  businesson  less 
capital  than  we.  Canada  leases  or  grants  licenses  to  parties,  by  which 
they  are  permitted  to  hold  those  limits  as  loug  as  they  choose  almost, 
without  paying  anything  more  than  a  nominal  tax  until  they  commence 
to  cut :  then  they  have  a  tax  of  17  cents  a  log  of  200  feet.'  Up  to  the 
time  that  they  commence  to  cut  they  pay  little  or  nothing ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  the  Government  makes  all  the  improvements  on  the 
streams,  in  the  way  of  dams  and  slides.  In  our  case  the  lumbermen 
have  to  do  that.    We  have  to  pay  a  large  tax  for  that  purpose.    We 
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have  some  hemlock  lands  iu  our  State  that  are  valued  at  aboat  $4  m 
acre,  on  which  the  lumbermen  have  to  pay  a  tax  every  year.  Id  Can- 
ada that  is  not  so. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  the  price  of  hemlock  bark  has  dimis- 
ishedt 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  can  not  tell  without  it  is  on  account  of  the  tannef 
ies.  1  know  when  I  left  Fort  Edward,  on  the  North  River,  thirty  year 
ago,  that  tanneries  were  paying  $12  a  cord  for  bark  delivered  at  tk 
tanneries.  Today  we  can  only  get  $4  to  $4.50  for  the  bark  delivend 
on  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  the  tanning  business  had  increased  tiit 
largely  in  }  our  section  of  the  country  I 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  has  increased  very  largely.  The  price  of  leather  w 
much  lower  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  You  have  told  us  that  the  average  price  of  kat^ 
lock  on  the  cars  in  Northern  Pennsylvania  is  about  $7.50  to  ${(^  kaw 
much  of  that  $7.50  to  $8  is  represented  by  labor? 

Mr.  Coleman.  All  the  stocking  is  labor  which,  is  $4  to  $5  a  tta- 
sand,  and  all  the  manufacturing  is  labor. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  That  is  about  $2  a  thousand  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  About  $2  a  thousand. 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  Then  what  is  the  average  margin  of  profit  oo  tbe 
hemlock  used  in  northern  Pennsylvania  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  average  margin  of  profit  is  not  safificieni  toil- 
duce  a  man  to  go  into  the  business.  He  can  not  locate  a  plant  and  gt: 
manufacturing  material  unless  he  has  got  the  hemlock  which  he  has  heW 
in  connection  with  his  pine  before  the  pine  was  cut  off*,  or  has  a  mill  tktf 
he  wants  to  wear  out.  I  am  hesitating  to-day  about  baying  hemk^ 
to  supply  my  mill ;  and  if  the  Mills  bill  passes,  I  shall  nolt  do  it. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  You  would  not  make  the  average  margin  of  difisr* 
ence  between  the  price  received  for  a  thousand  feet  of  hemlock  aodtk 
lumber  cost  to  exceed  a  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  No. 

Mr.  MoCoRMiCK.  And  that  is  the  tariff  to-day  on  hemlock  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  That  is  the  tariff'  to-day  on  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  industry  in  Penii^ 
vania? 

Mr.  Coleman.  At  Williamsport  we  have  gone  as  high  as  35O.ClO€i,00SL 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  chief  place,  is  it! 

Mr.  Coleman.  That  is  the  amount  at  that  one  points  Then  th^e^ 
Lock  Haven  that  manufactures  from  50,000,000  to  75,000,000  ;  and  mBb 
are  located  all  along  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  road  for  15<* 
miles  above  Williamsport  and  on  its  lateral  branches,  and  on  the  Ncrt^ 
©rn  Central. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  small  hemlock  establish 
ments  and  fumitories  on  the  small  streams  and  ravines  in  the  moantiUBS' 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes ;  located  along  the  lines  of  railroad,  whei«  tbfj 
get  the  logs  one  day  and  store  them  and  ship  them  the  next, 

Mr.  MoCoRMiCK.  From  your  investigation  of  the  cost  of  labor  pud 
in  Pennsylvania  in  the  hemlock  woods  and  at  the  hemlock  mills,  how 
does  it  compare  with  the  pric<»s  for  similar  labor  paid  in  Nova  SoiCia 
New  Brunswick,  and  Canada  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  can  not  speak  directly  from  my  own  informatioD  it 
regard  to  that.  Mr.  Cochrane,  who  would  have  been  here  to-day  b*d 
it  not  be(in  for  a  sick  child,  has  those  facts  j  he  made  that  investigalm 
in  Nova  Scotia, 
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Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  being  placed  in  free  competition  od  our  Ayaotieat' 
board  (our  leading  market)  with  that  produced  in  our  own  and  the  Sootben  &ai& 

Lastly.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  our  Senators  and  £epresentativeftinC«- 
gress  to  oppose  this  monstrous  wrong,  that  is  intended  to  aoJely  benefit  a  teop 
country^  and  use  all  honest  efforts  to  preyent  lumber  from  bein^  admitted  t&  t^ 
country  free  of  duty. 

And  now,  Febmaiy  3,  A.  D.  1888,  it  is  hereby  certified  that  the  foregoing  resda&a 
was  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  West  Branch  Lsahe^ 
man's  Exchange,  held  this  day  in  the  city  of  Williamsport,  Lycoming  Coonty.  ?fs^ 
sylvania. 

F.    COLEMAX* 

Fnti4m 

Attest,  Wm.  Randall  Prior, 

Secretary, 

• 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Those  resolutions  embody,  in  your  opinkm,  %  te 
statement  of  the  case,  do  they  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  They  do.  as  I  have  always  understood  it  from  ii^ 
formation  obtained  tbrongn  other  parties. 

Mr.  McCOBMiCK.  What  are  the  rates  of  freight  from  WiUiamsportt? 
the  sea-board  and  other  kindred  points! 

Mr.  Coleman.  We  are  paying  now  from  Williamsport  to  Pbiladd^ 
9  cents  a  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  a  car-load  T 

Mr.  Coleman.  Our  cars  run  about  16,000  to  20,000  feet  and  we^ 
40,000  to  50,000  pounds.  It  is  about  $2  or  $2.25  a  thousand  feet  0: 
hemlock  it  is  a  little  more  when  it  is  shipped  green. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Does  the  hemlock  of  northern  PennsylTania  ■o« 
come  into  competition  at  New  York  and  other  sea-board  markets  wat 
the  hemlock  and  spruce  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  T 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  does. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Even  with  the  duty  as  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  .  Yes.  It  also  competes  with  the  hemlock  from  Ukt 
Champlain. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  of  $1  per  thousand  enables  yoa  tocompeit 
with  the  hemlock  from  Canada  and  No  via  Scotia. 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  enables  us  to  manufacture  what  we  have  tbere. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  timber  T 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  make  on  thdni 
I  know  we  can  not  make  much  on  our  own,  and  if  the  duty  was  aoj  to 
we  could  not  manufacture  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  your  profit  is  not  more  tto 
$1  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  the  price  of  hemloek  a 
the  sea-board  markets  to-day  was  any  less  than  it  is  we  could  not  fo» 
ufacture  it  and  get  our  money  back. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Is  it  not  a  fact  within  your  knowledge  thai  tk 
average  margin  of  profit  on  hemlock  to-day  is  less  than  $1  a  tboo«a»l' 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  can  only  judge  of  that  from  the  financial  credit  a 
the  community  that  the  men  have  who  have  been  engaged  in  thatf-^ 
some  time. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Do  you  believe  it  is  more  or  less  than  that  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  than  that,  and  in  imav 
instances  it  is  less. 

Mr.  McCormick.  In  what  part  of  Canada  do  you  find  the  giowti  o^* 
hemlock  and  spruce  chiefly  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  So  far  aa  hemlock  is  concerned,  I  think  that  is  coc 
fined  mostly  to  the  eastern  part,  and  the  spruce  is  confined  to  Xor^ 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  chiefly.    I  can  not  speak  from  my  owi 
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knowledge,  except  as  to  spruce.  Sprace-  is  scattered  all  over  Lower 
Caoada.  There  is  a  very  large  stumpage  of  spruce^  and  there  is  con- 
siderable piue  and  hemlock  with  it. 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  By  means  of  their  ocean  transportation  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  get  their  lum- 
ber into  New  York  at  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  done  from  northern 
l^ennsylvania? 

Mr.  Coleman.  They  bring  it  just  as  cheaply  as  ice.  They  bring  it 
as  ballast,  mostly.  Vessels  go  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  with 
coal,  and  bring  back  lumber  and  ice  at  a  very  low  rate^  sometimes  as 
ballast. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  what  you  have  said  applies  also  to  ^ome 
portions  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  does  hemlock  extend  into  New 
York  State! 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  does,  to  some  extent  It  applies  to  all  hemlock, 
whether  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  We  have  a  very  large  growth  of  hemlock  timber  in 
the  Adirondack  district,  which!  represent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  your  district  T 

Mr.  MoppiTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  situated  in  a  similar  way  t 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  hemlock  there  now  ? 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  Yes.  That  is  to  say,  I  am  not  personally  engaged  in 
maDufacturing  it;  I  am  a  member  of  the  House. 

The.CHAiRMANc  I  mean  your  people  are  f 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  Yes.  We  manufacture  annually  in  our  district  about 
150,000,000  feet  of  hemlock  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  market  is  at  the  sea-board,  New  York  City, 
etc 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  Yes.  During  the  early  part  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress  I  presented  a  memorial  to  the  House  from  the  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  my  district  asking  that  no  reduction  be  made 
apon  duties  on  lumber.    I  submit  that  petition  now  to  this  committee; 

To  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepreeeniativee  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

The  nndersigDed,  mannfactorers  of  lumber  in  the  coanty  of  Franklin  and  State  of 
New  York,  reepectfally  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  statement  in  re- 
l^ftrd  to  this  important  industry,  with  an  earnest  protest  against  any  change  in  the 
existing  tariff  on  lumber. 

We  are  now  situated  so  near  to  the  Canadian  frontier  that  a  reduction  of  the  small  duty 
now  exacted  would  take  away  all  the  profit  now  enjoyed,  unless  it  could  be  saved  by 
a  reduction  of  the  wages  paid  the  laborers  engaged  in  the  work.  Fully  four-fifths  ot 
the  cost  of  lumber  is  in  the  wages  paid,  and  these  wages  are  based  upon  giving  a  fair 
return  for  the  labor  expended,  and^  are  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  paid 
by  the  Canadian  lumbermen  with  whom  we  compete,  and  in  the  aggregate  amount 
to  at  le^  $3  per  1,000  feet  more  than  paid  to  the  Canadians  for  the  same  work. 
Bhoold  the  duty  be  removed  and  the  rates  of  wages  in  this  country  be  maintained  as 
at  present,  we,  in  common  with  others,  would  be  compelled  to  shut  up  our  mills. 
Thia  would  throw  out  of  employment  a  vast  army  of  workmen,  and  drive  them  into 
other  occupations,  thereby  creating  a  fresh  competition  in  the  labor  market,  and 
tending  to  diminish  the  income  of  aU  wage  earners.  This  in  turn  would  take  away 
their  purchasing  ability  and  curtail  the  market  for  other  producers,  thus  throwiuic 
still  other  laborers  out  of  employment,  and  yet  further  deranging  the  entire  business 
of  the  communities,  and  so  of  the  nation.  In  time  the  pangs  of  huuf^er  would  compel 
a  resumption  of  labor  in  some  field,  but  at  the  starvation  wages  paid  in  other  lands, 
and  in  the  distant  future,  on  the  basis  of  lower  wages,  the  lumber  industry  might  be 
Eeflumed,  but  after  a  complete  demoralization  and  the  ruin  of  hundreds  of  men  en- 
gaffed  in  it  to-day. 

If  the  reduction  in  price  claimed  by  theadvocatesof  the  removal  of  the  duty  should 
be  made,  who  would  get  the  benefit  of  it  f    The  Canadians  have  miUions  of  feet  of 
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Inmber  awaiting  a  favorable  time  for  shipment,  and  woald  get  tbeoppoituitj^ 
supplying  the  immediate  demand.  That  accomplished,  and  the  home  tnanrrfirtiia 
being  driven  from  the  market,  the  citizens  of  our  neighboring  Dominion  voild  M 
absolute  control,  and  our  builders  would  be  at  their  mercy.  Then,  with  a  vim 
trade,  demolished  mills,  and  lack  of  properly  trained  laborers,  oar  mjumfiK^sci 
eould  again  seek  to  supply  the  demand  which  a  careless  act  of  legi&latioD  kad  taka 
from  tbem. 

The  supply  of  timber  in  onr  Adirondack  forests  is  in  no  danger  of  bein£«xhMia& 
by  those  who  operate  according  to  the  plan  pursned  by  your  petitioners,  lor  thcr^tf 
only  the  large  timber,  leaving  the  smaUer  trees  for  further  growth.  In  thii  w^^ 
preservation  of  the  forests  as  regulators  of  moisture  is  not  injured,  and  the  soafm^ 
water  supply  are  maintained.  Tbe  hemlock  timber  on  most  of  the  tracts  iseat:' 
the  use  of  tanners,  and  the  logs  are  saved  for  the  lumbermen.  The  sproee  tai^* 
in  some  sections  dying  rapidly,  and  to  prevent  great  loss  to  the  owners  this  most^oK 
be  oqt.  Tbe  supply  of  pine  is  not  large,  and  the  hard  wood  can  not  be  manofKUP'. 
to  any  considerable  extent  at  a  profit  with  present  railroad  faoilitiea  and  atpras- 
prices.         , 

The  discontinuance  of  the  lumber  business  in  onr  county  wonid  entail  9»ioi«e» 
sequences  on  a  host  of  other  industries  dependent  on  the  consnmlng  power  of  tbf£^ 
teen  thousand  people  supported  by  this  industry.  The  store-keepers,  prodoee^t' 
ers,  millers,  machinists,  farmers,  railroads,  all  depend  largely  apon  the  prospentf  <« 
tbe  lumbermen.  Such  discontinuance  would  entail  upon  the  maoofactnren  wb«b^ 
been  for  years  engaged  in  establishing  their  business  and  locating  and  pre^-ni  <: 
their  vast  forest  possessions  an  almost  irretrievable  ruin.  The  cost  of  the  mitb  ' 
this  country  is  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  tbeti^ 
her  lands,  if  the  taiiff  is  maintained,  is  reckoned  by  millions. 

The  conditions  existing  here  are  not  very  different  from  those  in  other  Ststai»tL' 
when  the  great  aggregate  of  laborers  employed  is  taken  into  acconnt,  the  d»s.«i«* 
effects  of  a  repeal  of  the  present  small  tariff  duty,  which  is  felt  by  no  coodo^r  ' 
lumber  and  yields  a  comparatively  insignificant  revenue  to  the  Gk>vemment,  arei^^ 
palling  that  we  are  constrained  to  enter  our  vigorous  protest  against  so  niawi 
measure. 

Respectfully  submitted,  February,  1888. 
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The  farmers  in  my  district  look  with  great  favor  apon  the  manufe* 
ore  of  lumber,  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  They  cfllfr 
vate  their  fields  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  time  they  take  ^ 
teams  and  go  into  the  woods  and  help  in  getting  the  lumber  otft^aB*^ 
in  that  way  are  enabled  to  make  enough  to  support  their  families  ^ 
take  care  of  their  teams.  They  are  also  able  to  sell  the  prodncte  rf 
their  farms  to  those  engaged  in  lumbering,  and  thereby,  in  many  '^ 
stances,  they  are  enabled  to  pay  for  their  farms  out  of  what  they  ean: 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  same  is  true  with  us.  The  woods  furnish  a  mtf 
ket  for  all  the  agricultural  products  in  our  part  of  the  State ;  bat » 
addition  to  that  we  have  to  bring  flour  and  pork  from  the  West  vsy 

largely. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that  We  have  a  to? 
fine  agricultural  country,  and  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Susqoehanw 
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Mr.  Coleman.  Put  the  logs  on  the  same  basis  and  your  st^eaei^i 
correct. 

Senator  HiscocK.  I  understand.  Therefore,  if  you  make  all  liiil« 
free  to-day  in  tbe  United  States  the  only  benefit  that  there  ooaMp» 
bly  be  to  the  consumer  would  be  in  the  greater  amotint,  if  BDj^tbt!: 
costs  to  absolutely  saw  and  manufacture  the  logs  into  lomber  beretlai 
it  does  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Coleman.  That  is  right 

Senator  HiscoCK.  Now,  when  we  commenced  the  agitation  of  pntnEi 
logs  on  the  free  list  in  this  country,  it  was  followed  by  an  export  iv 
by  Canada  herself,  on  her  own  logs,  of  $2  a  thoasand. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes« 

Senator  HiscooK.  Board  measure. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes. 

Senator  Hiscock.  And  with  the  lumber  interest  in  the  IJnited  Stetes 
now  unexhausted,  anda  rival  to  the  Canadian  lumber  interests,  vbat  i 
your  judgment,  would  be  the  object  to  be  gained  if  we  should  putfc* 
ber,  or  any  grades  of  lumber,  on  the  free  list,  and  their  transferria?/ 
extending  their  export  duty  over  there  on  their  logs  to  the  lumber  itrf 
so  as  to  equalize  as  between  the  American  and  Canadian  hemlock! 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  think  their  only  object  in  patting  the  export (fer 
npon  their  logs  was  to  protect  their  labor  at  home  in  the  maDofKtQR 
of  their  lumber  there.    You  started  u^ith  a  free  log  f 

Senator  Hiscock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  cost  $4  a  thousand  to  take  oar  lumber  ftfm  ^ 
tree  and  make  it  into  logs,  as  against  $1.50  to  $2  in  Canada.  So  i^ 
the  log  should  not  be  the  starting-point. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Kow,  I  have  the  Canadian  easterns  laws  in  re^^ 
to  export  duties  on  lumber,  and  I  want  it  put  in  in  this  connectioo: 

Sbingle-bolts,  pine  or  cedar,  and  cedar  logs  capable  of  being  made  into  shioj^It-liG^ 
$L50  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet ;  spruce  logs,  $1  per  thonsand  feet ;  pine  logs,  $?  ?* 
thousand  feet,  board  measure,  with  tbe  power  to  increase  to  $3  vested  in  tbe  go^^ 
meut  and  council. 

That  is  the  Canadian  law  with  reference  to  export  duty.  ^ 

Mr.  Coleman.  Logs  are  not  raw  material  from  the  lumbenDea^ 
stand  poiut. 

Senator  Hiscock.  The  point  that  I  would  like  to  have  yon  ans'f 
if  you  can,  is  this :  That  if  we  put  lumber  on  the  free  list,  oraDygracp 
of  "it,  with  the  power  of  the  Canadian  Government  vested  in  itecooae 
to  increase  their  rate  up  to  $3  per  thousand  on  logs,  would  that  cooattf 
balance  all  the  benefit  we  could  get  from  putting  lumber  on  tbefr* 
list  ?  . 

Mr.  Coleman.  What  would  be  the  benefit  of  putting  lumbCTOot^ 
free  list! 

Senator  Hiscock.  1  mean  in  the  cost  to  the  cqnsumer.  Remeaij^ 
that  the  power  is  vested  in  the  Canadian  government  to  inCT»«^ 
export  duty  upon  their  logs. 

Mr.  (yOLEMAN.  Yes;  1  should  think  it  would. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Remember  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  tbego^ 
erument  to  increase  up  to  $3  per  thousand,  bol&rd  measure. 

Mr.  Coleman.  1  think  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manuflicitirt* 
day  is  about  $3  per  thousand. 

Senator  Aldrich.  That  applies  solely  to  logs  ? 

Mr.  Coleman.  But  we  carry  it  to  lumber  here  with  us. 

Senator  Aldrich.  1  understand;  bat  it  would  not  permit  tl»^ 
portation  intotlio  United  States  of  sawed  and  planed  lumber— it  ^^ 
give  them  no  control  over  that. 
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Senator  HiscooK.  What  he  ^^ays,  as  I  understand,  is  that  the  object 
this  export  duty  upon  their  logs  has  been  the  pompelliug  of  the 

aDofacture  of  their  logs  into  lumber  over  there  to  give  their  labor  the 

nefit  of  it. 

Mr.  CoL£MAN.  That  is  what  I  understand. 
I   Senator  Uisgogk.  The  result  would  be  that  it  would  compel  the  man- 
ufacture of  logs  over  there  into  lumber,  and  consequently  add  just  so 
bnch  to  the  price  of  lumber. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  if  we  should  let  it  into  the  United  States 
ttee,  of  course  putting  $3  a  thousand  on  their  logs  would  not  help  them 
ftny. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  Coleman.  They  would  not  send  any  logs  here. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  established  an  export  duty  on  logs. 

Mr.  Coleman.  If  you  put  a  tariff  duty  on  logs  and  let  lunil^r  come 
in  free^  it  is  about  the  same  as  if  yon  put  a  tariff  duty  on  lumber  and 
manufactured  it  here,  with  the  exception  that  it  costs  us  more  to  man- 
ufacture here  than  it  does  them  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  wish  to  say  about  lumber  T 

Mr.  MgCobmigk.  One  or  two  questions  I  neglected  to  ask.  Mr.  Cole- 
man, what  is  about  the  annual  output  of  hemlock  lumber  in  northern 
Pennsylvania  tOKlay  ! 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  is  upwards  of  500,000,000  feet  in  our  section  of  the 
State,  taking  the  northern  half  of  the  State.  We  manufactured  at 
Williamsiwrt  last  year  over  250,000,000  feet. 

Senator  Aldrigh.  It  is  all  hemlock  f 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoCoKMiGK.  According  to  the  manner  of  doing  business  in  that 
locality,  how  are  the  trees  cut;  by  the  tanners  or  by  the  lumbermen  1 

Mr.  Coleman.  In  some  instances  by  the  tanners,  and  in  some  by  the 
lumbermen.  We  have  tracts  on  our  river  where  the  tanners  have  gone 
in  and  cut  the  timber  standing.  They  contract  with  the  lumbermen  to 
take  the  timber  after  they  have  cut  it  down  and  peeled  it.  The  lumber- 
men cut  it  up  into  saw-legs,  drive  it,  and  manufacture  it  up  into  boards. 
The  manner  of  cutting  by  the  tanners  is  very  wasteful,  and  the  lum- 
bermen think  they  can  save  a  good  deal  by  cutting  their  own  timber. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  What  would  be  the  result,  so  far  as  the  destruction 
of  timber  is  concerned,  if  the  lumber  business  was  in  such  a  condition, 
by  reason  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  as  not  to  warrant  the  manufact- 
ure of  logs  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Coleman.  In  over  half  the  lumber  districts  the  timber  would  go 
to  waste  as  fast  as  though  it  was  cut,  by  reason  of  fires,  etc.  Hemlock 
is  very  peculiar.  You  break  off  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  it  will  die  in  a 
year  or  two;  the  worms  will  get  into  it  and  spoil  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
dead  it  is  food  tor  flames.  The  tannei*s  cut  for  the  bark,  and  they  must 
have  the  bark.  As  a  rule,  they  sell  the  down  timber  for  about  50  cents 
a  thousand  just  where  it  lies. 

Mr.  MoCoBMiGK.  Prior  to  1880,  was  it  not  the  fact  that,  as  a  general 
rale,  all  the  hemlock  went  to  waste  after  the  bark  had  been  removed! 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes,  that  is  true.  There  was  a  large  acreage  of  hem- 
lock that  lay  on  the  ground  in  our  section.  The  hemlock  was  cut  for 
the  bark,  and  was  left  to  lie  on  the  ground.  As  soon  as  we  had  the 
pine  cut  off,  we  did  not  consider  that  there  was  any  value  in  the  hem- 
lock. 

Senator  Aldrich.  In  the  area  you  speak  of  could  vou  continue  to 
cut  500,000,000  teet  of  hemlock  annually  for  an  indefinite  time! 
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Mr.  Coleman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  the  supply  last^  probaUyt 

Mr.  Coleman.  1  could  not  say ;  it  is  gness- work.  I  think  pnMiT 
for  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  McOoBMiOK.  Perhaps  I  have  the  figures  on  that  be^iffttunXi 
Coleman  has.  I  have  investigated  that  matter.  By  careful  estisi^ 
in  northern  Pennsylvania  the  standing  hemlock  is  10,000,000,000  {ki 
which  would  allow  for  an  average  cutting  of  500,000,000  feet  a  jev  h 
twenty  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  was  going  to  say  fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  eucouraging.  I  was  afiraid  joq  iM 
cut  it  off  sooner.         • 

Senator  Aldbich.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  g^rowth.  Hov  ioc 
does  it  take  a  hemlock  to  grow! 

Mr.  Coleman.  It  depends  very  much  on  circumstances.  Wees 
our  timber  freely.  We  can  not  leave  anything  on  our  ground  with  ar 
certainty  of  ever  finding  it  again.  Our  system  of  lumbering  tkre^ 
different  from  that  in  the  Adirondacks.  We  cut  poles  and  pot  tba 
down,  and  make  grooves  and  slides,  and  skid  our  logs  to  the  sti^ 
and  haul  them  in  that  way  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  5  miles.  In  the  Ate 
dacks  they  haul  their  logs  on  sleds  in  the  winter  time,  and  that  ciDbf 
done  at  very  little  expense  ;  but  in  our  case  it  is  rather  expensive  vod 
to  get  our  timber  out.  To  build  a  slide  is  almost  equivalent;  to  biiU 
ihg  a  cheap  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  aggregate  of  wiiges  paid  » ^ 
ally  for  the  production  of  this  500,000,000  feet! 

Mr.  CoLBMAN.  It  would  cost  on  an  average  94.50  a  thousand  to  iirt 
with,  and  over  half  of  that  is  labor ;  the  other  half  is  provisions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  near  enough. 

Mr.  Coleman,  [t  would  cost  $3  a  thousand  in  labor  adone,  witbon 
subsistence,  to  put  in  that  10,000,000,000  feet,  500,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Payne).  Do  you  want  to  add  anytiiing! 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moffitt,  do  you  want  to  add  anything  on  tte 
question  ? 

Mr.  MoFPiTT.  I  believe  not.  In  northern  Few  York  we  have  aboaJ 
8,000,000,000  feet  of  hemlock  aud  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  have  you  anything  that  you  wiskt' 
add  in  respect  to  hemlock  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  By  the  tariff  act  of  1842  on  "  boards,  planks,  et<% 
not  planed  or  wrought  into  shape  for  use,"  a  duty  of  20  perceat^i 
valorem  was  imposed.  This  duty  remained  from  1842  down  to  1872,rf 
cept  that  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1857,  the  duty  was  made  15  perwnt 
and  continued  until  the  act  of  March  3,  1861,  restored  the  duly  taSJ 
per  cent.  In  1872  the  duty  was  changed  from  a  20  per  cent » 
valorem  to  the  present  existing  duty,  namely,  $1  per  1.000  feet  board 
measure  on  '<  sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumoerof  beiDk>^j 
sycamore,  whitewood,  and  basswood,"  and  $2  per  1,000  paton**»" 
other  sawed  lumber." 

The  lumber  imported  during  the  years  1886  and  1887  paying  t*^ 
specific  duty  of  $1  per  1,000  feet,  when  reduced  to  the  ad  valort* 
standard,  paid  a  duty  of  only  11.73  per  cent.,  and  that  paying  a  detj^ 
$2  per  1,000  feet  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  16.18  per  cent.  (See  anfi^ 
report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  page  84.)  So  that  it  appears  thtt  ii» 
duty  on  hemlock  and  other  low-priced  lumber  was  reduced  by  ttte  ^ 
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hoaser,  who  testified  before  the  Beuate  Cooitnittee  od  Indian  Tnk 
ships  a  few  days  ago,  says  that  his  company  paid  the  Indians  for  ptB^ 
$2.50  to  $3  per  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  stnmpage  f 

Mr.  Stout.  That  is  for  stunipage.  The  transportation  of  the  lop  fp^ 
the  Indian  reservation  down  the  Chippewa  to  the  Mississippi  oosb  !v 
cents;  the  cost  of  labor  in  preparing  it  for  milling  was  from  t3^t«(i 
per  thousand ;  the  price  of  all  lumber  was  from  $14  to  $15.  1  think  tk 
price  ranges  from  $5  to  $40  per  thousand. .  There  is  always  10  to  \^\*: 
cent,  of  loss  on  logs  between  the  reservation  and  the  place  of  bi:^ 
factnre,  causeil  by  decay. 

Now  compare  that  with  the  stumpage  in  Canada.  In  December,  1$^^. 
450  miles  of  timber  limits  were  sold  for  $1,330,699,  an  average  of  ti^' 
per  square  mile.  This  shows  an  average  cost  of  $4.62  per  acre  for  i ' 
privilege  of  cutting  this  timber  and  of  paying  the  further  stnmjar 
duty  to  the  government  of  $1  per  1,000  feet  for  all  that  may  bff 
and  in  addition  a  yearly  tax  of  $2  per  square  mile.  If  we  average  2 
cut  of  10,000  feet  to  the  acre,  we  find  the  cost  of  stumpage  to  be: 

License  cost,  $4.62  per  acre,  per  thoasaud - *• 

Duty  on  cut  locjs  per  thousand ^^'^ 

Yearly  taxes,  allowing  but  one  year -^ 

Total  paid  to  government » ••'*• 

Canadian  limit-holders  know  how,  and  have  just  as  selfish  an  intert* 
to  hold  stumpage  at  all  it  will  bring  as  holders  of  United  States  tiibff 
and  the  Amerifcan  buyers  of  Canadian  logs  to  be  towed  to  Amerio 
mills  do  not  find  themselves  able  to  buy  these  logs  in  Canada  at  a  prf 
delivered  in  mill  boom  enough  below  what  they  would  payfortbefl» 
grade  of  American  logs  to  get  very  rich  from  the  diflference.  Bit 
the  customs  duty  of  $2  be  removed,  would  not  the  lumber  be  sold  4*^ 
much  cheaper  ?  Yes,  provided  the  limit-holders  in  Canada  eihW  > 
trait  in  human  nature  so  vastly  in  variance  with  all  our  experiepce, 

Mr.  Oliver  Hill,  of  Sagiuaw,  a  large  manufacturer  of  lumber  in  M 
igan,  and  also  an  extensive  owner  of  timber  limits  in  Canada,  ap^ 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Hotchkiss  believes  that  if  the  Canadian  export  di^rJ**' 
rogated,  Canadian  logs  will  naturally  come  in  to  snpply  Sa^naw  millswJth**'^ 
bnt  I  think  it  is  a  plain  mathematical  proposition  that  if  the  Canaditn  export  "'^ 
on  logs  of  $2  per  thousand,  and  the  American  import  duty  on  lumber  "^  ^P*h''^ 
sand  are  removetl  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Saginaw  mills  will  stand  in  tlierei*^** 
condition  as  to  aecnrmg  lo^s  to  saw  from  Canada  as  to-day.  ^ 

The  cost  of  towing.and  delivering  of  logs  to  the  Saginaw  mills  from  *^^*^ 
Bay  is  S2  per  thousand.    The  coat  of  sawing  at  Saginaw  is  ahont$2  p^r"**^ 
and,  while  Canadian  labor  costs  less  than  ours,  we  wiU  call  the  cost  of  ft**^ 
Canada  the  same  as  here.  a 

The  freight  from  Greorgian  Bay  to  Buffalo  and  the  eastern  market  is,  oj  wiw* 
Btantially  the  same  as  from  Saginaw.    By  rail  it  is  less.  ...... 

If  you  call  the  freight  from  both  points  to  Buffalo  $2.50  per  thooaaod,  yon  «ii "' 
these  results,  which  please  put  down  : 

Canadian  logs  sawed  on  the  Saginaw  River :  j^ , 

Cost  of  delivering  logs  to  mills 7, 

Cost  of  sawing J, 

Cost  of  freight  to  Buffalo ;, 

Export  duty  on  logs J^ 

Lumber  costs  in  Buffalo  above  cost  of  logs 

Canadian  logs  sawed  in  Canada:  ,, 

Cost  of  sawing J, 

Cost  of  freight  to  Buffalo « 1 J. 

Import  duty  on  lumber . 

Lumber  costs  in  Buffalo  above  ooste  of  logs 
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These  figures  show  that  ander  present  oonditions  as  to  duties,  the  Saginaw  mills 
are  at  a  disadvantage  of  $2  per  thousand  in  handling  Canadian  logs,  and  since  the 
imposition  of  $2  export  duty  on  logs  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  ceased  to  cotne 
in. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  both  the  duties  are  remoyed,  as  Mr.  Hotchkiss  proposes, 
and  we  have : 

Canadian  sawed  logs  on  the  Saginaw  River :  Per  M. 

Cost  of  deli vering  logs  to  mills • $2.00 

Cost  of  sawing 2.00 

Coat  of  freight  to  Buflfalo..  A 2.60 

Lumber  costs  in  Buffalo  above  cost  of  logs 6.50 

Canadian  logs  sawed  in  Canada : 

Cost  of  sawing t f. 2.00 

Coat  of  freight  to  Buffalo : ^ 2.50 

Lumber  costs  in  Buffalo  above  cost  of  logs 4.50 

Under  the  new  conditions  the  advantage  of  Canadian  mill-owners  over  Saginaw 
mill-owners  of  $2  per  thousand  would  still  remain,  and  the  logs  would  therefore  then, 
as  now,  be  manufactured  into  lumber  in  Canada. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  snbmit  the  petition  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Saginaw  to  Congress  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  daty 
on  Inmber: 

To  the  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 

Your  memorialists,  citizens  of  that  State  which  stands  first  in  the  Union  in  the 
prod  action  of  salt  and  lumber,  respectfully  but  earnestly  protest  against  the  tariff 
legislation  now  pending  in  Congress,  which  threatens  with  disaster  those  industries 
upon  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  State  depends. 

The  annual  surplus  of  $120,000,000  flowing  into  the  national  Treasury  is  made  the 
pretext  for  abolishing  the  duties  on  salt  and  lumber,  upon  which  there  is  annually 
realized  less  than  $2,000,000,  while  the  main  schedule  of  customs  duties  is  to  remaia 
comparatively  unchanged. 

If  the  surplus  is  to  be  arrested  bv  cutting  down  customs  dues,  wise  statesmanship 
would  say  that  those  taxes  sbx)uld  be  first  removed  which  bear  most  heavily  upon  the 
people. 

We  here  present  a  partial  list  of  the  duties  paid  in  1885,  according  to  the  official 
tables  of  the  Treasury  Department,  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Sec- 
retary Manning : 


ArtlolM. 


Sagar 

Wool,  manafactafM  of 

Iron  and  steely  rnanufaGtares  of. 

Cotton.  ni&Qufactare*  of 

I'lax,  maDulkcturea  of 

Prnito 

Le&ther , 

Rlc« 

Lamber,  sawed 

Seeds 

Salt 


Amonnt 

Dnty  paid. 

por 

capita. 

$52, 184. 745 

80.  U 

27,450,234 

4&10 

11.073,008 

20.07 

10, 932, 246 

10.15 

7. 584. 343 

14.00 

8,672,273 

6.00 

2,800,224 

5.30 

1, 610, 523 

2.60 

1,114.164 

1.05 

754,866 

1.33 

751.380 

1.32 

An  inspection  of  the  revenue  table  quickly  shows  whence  much  of  the  surplus  comes 
and  what  taxes  in  fact  burden  the  people,  and  it  further  shows  that  the  duties  which 
now  serve  to  slightly  protect  from  foreign  rivalry  the  dealers  and  workers  in  lumber 
and  salt  should  be  among  the  last  to  be  swept  away,  because  they  contribute  appre- 
ciably neither  to  the  surplus  nor  the  burden.  But  there  are  other  reasons  why  Con- 
gresH  Hhould  not  lay  its  hands  heavily  on  these  indnstries. 

Salt  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity.  It  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  na- 
tional safety  and  independence  to  invite  England  and  her  dependencies  to  make  our 
country  a  dumping  ground  for  surplus  salt,  breaking  down  the  home  manufacturer 
<uid  causing  ns  to  look  abroad  for  our  main  supply. 

The  men  of  the  South,  who,  during  the  late  war,  dug  up  the  dirt  floors  of  smoke* 
l^Qoes  to  extract  the  salt  theice^om,  know  whj^t  it  is  to  have  depended  on  this  same 
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foreign  supply,  yet,  to^ay,  one-third  of  tlie  salt  consumed  in  this  eoootry  k  d 
for^i^  mantiracture.  Liverppol  salt  is  mined  nuder  a  scale  of  'wa^es  not  qlutt6Q^ 
half  th^t  paid  in  the  salt  works  of  Michigan.  It  is  shipped  to  tbis  coontiT  eii^ 
as  ballast)  and  distributed  from  the  sea-board  into  the  iDterior  to  points  wkoctk 
increasing  freight  rates  compel  it  to  yield  the  field  to  American  prodnct. 

While  England  has  ceased  to  be  a  fi^htin^  nation,  in  a  niilitaxy  sense,  sbi  i^ 
fights  the  war  of  commercial  domination  with  vigor  peculiarly  her  o\vd. 

Let  the  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds  now  paid  as  dnty  be  e*kpeDded  io  para^*^ 
ditional  freight^  and  foreign  salt  will  flood  the  markets  of  Bnfialo,  CinciniiAn,  CI: 
cago,Saint  Louis,  and  Kansas  City.  She  will  press  the  products  ofLiiverpoQi,T«i« 
Island,  and  Canada  upon  our  markets,  and  will  not  rest  until  the  ruiu  she  hsftvoti^ 
with  the  salt  makers  of  Louisiana  and  West  Virginia  she  brings  to  those  of  >^t 
York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  they  find  themselves,  like  their  brothers  near  the  ssh 
board,  victims  of  the  need  and  greed  ot  England.  There  is  no  better  salt  maikktif 
world  than  in  Michigan,  and  we  challenge  the  woild  to  the  test.*  It  is  to-day  mM.^ 
bulk  in  Saginaw  for  less  than  Englishmen  pay  for  salt  in  Liverpool.  Two  hmafo' 
and  eighty  pounds  of  standard  salt  packed  in  a  barrel  costing  20  coots  may  bebo^lx 
for  60  cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  for  a  cent.  On  tbis  basis  the  entire  cffi 
to  the  American  people  for  the  salt  they  annually  consume  is  but  8  cents  perca^ 
or  less  than  one  eleventh  of  the  tarifif  tax  alone  which  they  pay  on  sugrar,  ofdifcm*, 
and  before  the  re}>eal  of  the  present  protective  tariff  on  either  lumber  or  silt  r 
would  invite  your  consideration  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in-rolved,  of  tbrii- 
vestments  to  be  impaired,  and  the  labor  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment)  ttdvt 
would  respectfully  ask  you,  charged  as  you  are  with  the  welfare  of  all  the  ymfc. 
how  these  investments  are  to  be  made  good,  and  in  what  new  field  this  labor  i$  («^ 
employed?  And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  duties  on  Inmber  and  ail £f 
not  prohibitory,  for  one-third  of  the  salt  used  in  this  country  is  imported,  while  cae- 
half  of  the  entire  lumber  product  of  Canada  comes  in  to  compete  with  the  hen* 
supply. 

Tne  duty  collected  on  Canadian  lumber  is  less  than  16  per  cent.  This  pereen^ 
docs  not  to-day  equal  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  tivo  conntries, »« 
while  great  armies  of  men  are  employed  in  the  lumber  business,  at  least  $12O,OQt!,C0 
worth  of  dutiable  commodities  are  used  annuallv  in  the  production  of  American  ks- 
ber.  Yet  it  is  proposed  that  the  lumberman  shall  sell  his  lumber  iu  the  open  mazi^ 
competing  with  the  world,  and  yet  be  compelled  to  bny  his  rails  and  locomotivei #^ 
his  logging  railroad,  his  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  for  his  saw-mills,  his  sua. 
saws,  chains,  and  like  equipments  for  his  lumber  camps,  not  in  the  world's  nuikfi 
but  from  the  more  favored  sons  of  Pennsylvania,  sheltered  behind  the  tariff  will  si' 
30  per  cent,  against  foreign  competition. 

But  a  cry  which  originated  in  Montreal,  with  men  who  sought  free  access  t»ao 
lumber  markets,  has  been  echoing  through  the  East  that  the  Guvemment  should  pi«- 
tect  the  forests  of  the  country  from  destruction.  To  this  we  answer,  that  wheo  tie 
lumberman  buys  his  timber  from  the  Government  or  its  grantee  and  converts  it  isii> 
lumber  to  give  shelter  to  man,  that  he  has  not  destroyed  it,  but  rather  coDveztadit 
to  its  highest  use,  the  one  for  which  it  was  ordained. 

The  forest  resources  are  ample  for  to-day  and  for  all  time. 

It  is  the  history  of  nations  that  as  they  grow  in  age  and  riches  the  use  of  laabr 
gives  way  to  that  of  material  more  costlv,  but  more  durable,  and  to-day  irith  apiecn 
of  *i35,000,000,000  feet  standing  in  the  Southern  States  alone  awaiting  the  ditmisi 
which  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  the  man  who  would  invite  Canada,  wiih  ha 
50,000,000,000  feet  of  pine,  into  our  market,  to  save  our  forests  from  destmetioa  ^ 
making  it  unprofitable  for  the  owners  to  cut  them,  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  wast- 
ing both  in  good  sense  and  honest  patriotism. 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection  against  foreign  industrial  invasicoi  it 
every  form,  but,  whatever  revenue  system  is  to  prevail,  we  ask-  under  it  an  •»« 
place  for  the  interests  we  represent.  If  there  is  to  be  free  trade  in  lumber  and  •it 
and  we  are  compelled  to  sell  our  products  cheaper,  then  the  free  trader  should  prf 
us  free  sugar,  free  ircin  and  steel,  and  free  woolens  ;  for,  if  the  system  be  beneficeet 
we  too  are  entitled  to  share  its  benetits.  But  il  the  theory  of  protection  to  Ab6t 
can  enterprise  and  American  labor  is  still  to  prevail,  then  the  protectionist  sboaW 
continue  to  give  to  our  great  industries  that  just  measure  of  protection  which  t^ 
deserve,  and  we,  therefore,  from  protectionists  and  free  traders  alike,  ask  sin^ 
justice,  and  for  that  yoi!r  raemoralists  will  ever  pray. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  you  have  just  read  is  based  on  4e 
cost  at  Buftalo  f 

Mr.  Stout.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  aCTect  in  any  way  the  price  of  lumber  « 
the  Mississippi  Biver^  that  is,  whether  the  duty  is  removed  or  not  t 
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The  table  is  as  follows : 


Tmt. 

*"Tsr~ 

^ 

IS::::::::;;::;:;;::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::;;; 

»>;w>       a^M 

!I:S     US 

i&oo       ueo 

ttM   at 

n.N     at 

ii  if  1  i 

Id  order  to  DMke  tbe  matter  perfectly  p1»iD  the  foUowiug  disgrktn  t 
pared  from  tbe  above  Bgiires,  wblcb  will  abon  «t  a  slance  the  Ml»tive  n 
cliue  aud  advauce  Id  tbe  price  of  lumber  and  labor  for  tixteen  years: 


Mr.  Stoi 
that  the  tiD 
vinuinl  govi 
bought  in  f 
tracte — call 
is  always  a 
tioD,  and  t 
At  the  rec 
place  at  To 
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Mr.  McCoBBiiOK.  That  vonid  have  this  effect,  if  yoa  will  penitw;  ^ 
It  aids  transportation  of  timber  from  Canada  iuto  the  United  Stawb; 
allowing  the  logs  to  t>e  squared — not  further  advanced  id  maDoEutat , 
than  squared.  It  is  easier  to  transport  on  cara  tliaa  iu  the  form  ofleii 
yon  understand,  and  it  can  be  manufactured  in  the  smaller  eonniLia 
the  United  IStates  if  tiiere  is  no  exjKirt  duty  from  Canada  to  prtvaiiiL 
thus  giving  labor  to  the  United  States  instead  of  to  Oauada. 

The  Chairman.  Has  timber  "  uot  further  mauafactured  than  itn 
sqnnred,  or  sided  "  a  definite  commercial  iudication  f  That  is  to  ni, 
what  does  "timber  uot  further  manufactured  than  hewn,  eqninds 
Bided  "  mean  1 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  It  means  squared  instead  of  ronnd,  that  iaiC 

Mr.  MoFFiTT.  It  means  four  inches  of  its  diameter  taken  nj!kltf 

The  CnAlBUAN.  What  do  you  say  to  tbat,  Mr.  Moffitt,  for  tlie  Ac 
roudacks 1 

Mr.  MoFPiTT.  Wo  prefer  not  to  have  it.  At  the  sime  time,  if  R 
have  to  make  any  con<^es8:on,  that  would  hart  ns  the  leasL  I 

Senator  £1i»cock.  llow  would  it  burtT 

Mr.'MoFFiTT.  We  hare  large  quantities  of  pine  broa^ht  fronCK 
ada  used  for  gbip-bnilding  iu  the  Lake  Ghamplaiu  valley  and  that  w 
tion.    Tbat  is  pine  timber  squared. 

The  Chairman.  And  tbat  pays  a  duty  f 

Mr,  MoFFiT.  Yes. 

Seuiitor  IlLscocK.  Dow  does  tbat  interfere  with  yoa  t 

Mr.MoPFiTT.  It  would  uotiuterfere  with qb, becaase  we  arenotpiv 
dueiog  pine  in  our  seclion. 

Senator  Aldricu.  Can  any  of  yon  gentlemen  say  whether  puOiK 
squared  timber  on  tlie  free  list  would  affect  the  lumber  interest  on  l^  I 
I'acilii!  coast  I 

Mr.  Payne.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  paviflc  coast  has  large  timber  interests. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  know  about  that 

Mr.  Stout.  Mr.  Hermann  would. 

Tbe  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  will  yoa  ask  Mr.  Hermann  to  emt 
in  and  talk  to  us  on  that  subject! 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes. 

Tbe  Chairman.  1  do  not  mean  now,  bnt  to  come  in  soon,  at  his  (artv 
convenience,  and  give  us  bis  views. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Dritisb  Columbia  has  as  lai^  forests  on  the  Paox 
coast  as  we  have. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHABLE8  A.  BOUTELL& 

Tlic  Chairman.  I  see  tbe  Hon, 
Suppose  we  ask  him  what  he  thin 
llm  tree  list  logs  not  further  ma 
Bided  ;  bow  tbat  would  effect  tho 

Mr.  liouTELi.B.  I  think  it  won 

Senator  Aldrich.  To  any  exte 

Mr.  HouTELLE.  Yes;  I  think  i 
whole  tendency  of  it  would  be  ta 
timber  on  tbe  Canadian  side  of  1 
prcciate  the  value  of  tbe  timber  ( 

Senator  Hiscock.  What  is  tbe 

Mr.  BouTELLE.  Spruce,  pine,  i 
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slight  differences  in  localities  as  to  the  details  of  the  bnsfnesa,  hot  tk 
business  .in  every  locality  is  similar.  Mr.  McCormick  comes  fiva  i 
country  that  has  the  same  kind  of  comi>etition  that  we  have.  loi) 
Congressional  district,  indeed  in  the  wliole  State  of  Maine,  \!koaai^ 
tition  is  more  direct  and  near  at  hand  than  almost  anywhere  else,  i-^ 
account  of  the  St.  John's  Kiver  being  apart  of  the  lK>undary  betvm 
us  and  Canada.    The  effect  of  the  tariff  is  felt  instantly  with  as. 

The  CHAraMAN.  And  both  sides  use  the  St.  John's  River! 

Mr.  BouTELLB.  Yes;  under  the  treaty.  We  have  now  a  special  ict 
which  permits  timber  to  be  cut  on  the  American  side  and  floated 6r. 
and  used  by  citizens  on  the  other  side.  That  was  an  expedient  to  el 
ize  the  valuable  forests  near  the  head  of  the  St.  John's  Birer  ti 
were  absolutely  valueless  except  for  the  timber  which  is  sent  don 
While  the  St.  John's  River  form»part  of  the  northern  bonndirri^ 
the  State  of  Maine,  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  John's,  where  the  If 
would  have  to  be  manufactured  into  timber,  runs  off  into  NewBn* 
wick,  and  leaves  a  strip  of  foreign  territory  between  osandthemfT 
So  that  if  the  timber  is  cut  on  the  head- waters  and  manafactoredb; 
the  mills  nearer  the  mouth,  it  necessarily  has  to  go  through  sonei^ 
eign  territory. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  valuable  territory,  I  remember,  l^^^ 
passed  through  it    ' 

Mr.  BouTELLB.  The  upper  portion  is  very  fertile,  up  in  Awost* 
County.  We  are  getting  railroad  communication  up  there.  I  villi'* 
what  I  presume  the  gentlemen  here  have  already  stated,  that  n*^ 
our  tariff  system  of  today  our  lumber  interests  are  altogether  iiii^ 
quately  protected. 

Senator  Beck.  Do  you  propose  to  add  to  itt 

Mr.  BouTELLE.  No,  sir;  but  I  would  urge  very  strongly  i^P"^*^ 
possible  reduction  of  it  if  there  is  any  intention  of  so  doing. 
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TuBSDAT,  July  17, 1888. 
BTATEHEHT  OF  PBOF.  C.  F.  CHAVBLEB. 


Mr.  Chandler.  The  poiut  in  regard  to  alizarine  is  simply  this :  m 
the  existing  tariff  artificial  alizarine  is  free.  When  artificial  alizarine 
was  first  manutactnred  it  was  supposed  to  be  one  thing,  as  known  to 
commerce.  Bat  the  (German  chemists,  who  have  taken  it  into  thc*ir 
laboratory  and  investigated  it  very  carefully^  find  that  by  various  pro- 
cesses they  are  able  to  bring  out  two  other  dye-stuflFs,  one  of  which  is 
called  flavopurpurine,  and  the  other  is  anthra-purpurine.  These  two 
substances  which  exist  in  artificial  alizarine  produce  slightly  dififerent 
shades  when  they  are  used  for  dyeing  or  printing  calico;  and  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  the  calico  printers  the  makers  vary  the  pro[)ortions 
of  these  things  in  the  commercial  article  so  that  there  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  two  hundred  dififerent  shades  of  artificial  alizarine  manufact- 
ured. Some  of  them  do  not  actually  contain  any  alizarine,  as  known 
to  chemists,  but  they  are  commercially  known  as  artificial  alizarine; 
and  under  the  existing  tariff  the  Treasury  Department  has  to  make  a 
decision  in  order  to  determine  what  shall  come  in  as  artificial  alizarine 
and  what  shall  not,  simply  on  account  of  this  difference  between  the 
scientific  and  commercial  terms.  All  these  preparations  are  derived 
from  anthracine^  and  the  qualifying  words,  ^^anthracine  colors,"  would 
remove  the  ambiguity  which  now  exists  in  the  tariff. 

In  addition  to  this  point  with  regard  to  what  is  known  as  artificial 
alizarine,  they  find  that  by  using  this  artificial  alizarine  with  nitric  acid, 
they  change  from  red  to  orange,  and  that  is  called  alizarine  orange.  It 
is  alizarine  treated  with  nitric  acid.  They  further  find  that  if  they  take 
alizarine  and  treat  with  glycerine,  it  is  changed  to  a  blue.  But  the 
Treasury  Department  in  determining  what  is  artificial  alizarine  and 
what  is  not,  rules  that  the  alizarine  which  has  been  treated  with  nitric 
acid  has  ceased  to  be  alizarine,  and  that  treated  with  glycerine  has 
ceased  to  be  alizarine,  while  the  manufacturers  all  claim  that  it  still  is 
alizarine.    It  is  alizartne  with  something  added  to  it. 

Senator  Albbioh.  The  intention  of  Congress  in  [)as8ing  the  law  cer- 
tainly was  that  artificial  alizarine  should  include  what  was  then  known 
as  alizarine;  that  is,  something  to  take  the  place  of  madder  for  brown. 
They  never  intendea  to  add  a  number  of  other  colors  which  couM  be 
produced  by  some  combination  of  what  was  then  known  as  alizarine 
with  other  preparations  or  acids.  That  was  undoubtedly  the  intention 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Perhaps  Congress  did  not  know  much  about  it.  The 
progress  of  science  is  so  rapid  in  these  matters  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  Congress  at  any  moment  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 

Mr.  Hatoh.  Is  there  only  one  alizarine  color  ? 
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Mr.  Ghanbleb.  There  are  one  hundred  and  sixteen  anthraciDeeokn. 
which  are  different  forms  of  this  nncleas  of  which  alizarine  is  theR^ 
sentati  ve.  They  are  all  nsed  in  calico  printing.  They  are  all  sahalitiiB 
for  articles  which  are  free.  Madder  root  is  free.  Madder  extnds  ut 
liree.  Those  are  repla;ced  by  the  alizarine.  The  alizarine  orange  r- 
places  Persian  berries ;  the  alizarine  blue  replaces  indigo,  which  is  fine; 
and  the  anthracine  brown  replaces  catch,  which  is  free.  All  these  » 
thradne  colors  are  used  in  the  printing  of  calico,  which  is  the  ches|iai 
fabric  used  for  clothing,  and  they  all  replace  natural  colors  which  e^e 
in  free.  None  of  them  are  made  in  this  country,  and  none  of  the  ir^ 
which  they  replace  are  made  in  this  country.  So  that  if  there  is  gt 
argument  for  free  trade  it  applies  here  stronger  than  anywhere  eise,'^ 
tbese  anthracine  colors,  and  there  is  constant  difficulty  and  confiisiae£ 
the  custom-house  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  caused  by  its  use  m  tk 
tariff. 

^nator  Aldbioh.  But  they  would  come  in  competition,  would  ^j 
not,  with  other  coal- tar  colors,  for  other  purposes  than  calico  printo^! 

Mr.  Chandler.  They  are  not  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  in  regard  to  coal-tar  colors,  literally  they  are  not  i&ii^ 
in  this  country.  There  are  firms  here  who  pretend  to  make  tbem^  ta 
if  there  was  no  tariff  on  book-covers  and  no  tariff  on  unbound  bpoU 
and  the  book-binder  imported  his  covers,  his  unbound  books,  andeTefj- 
thing,  and  then  put  them  together  and  called  his  establishment  a  bok 
factory,  it  would  be  just  about  an  equivalent  to  these  firms  eiffief 
themselves  coal-tar  color  manufacturers.  They  do  not  make  their  ixi 
ors  from  coal  tar,  but  they  enter  into  agreements  with  the  German  ookc 
manufacturers,  and  they  bring  the  article  over  here  finished  all  exeefC 
the  last  step,  and  then  they  put  the  final  touch  on  it  here.  They  briif 
in,  too,  what  they  call  raw  materials.  There  are  not  any  coal-We^ 
ors  manufactured  here,  properly  speaking. 

Mr.  Hatch.  If  I  understand  it,  this  natural  alizarine  is  capahk  d 
producing  more  than  one  color,  as  well  as  the  artificial.     Am  I  ligkt! 

Mr.  Ghu^leb.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  four  different  colors  in  the  madd^ 
root. 

Senator  Albbioh.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  natural  idixariae! 

Mr.  Oqandleb.  That  which  grows  in  farms  or  gardens,  or  did  bdaf^ 
they  made  it  artificially.  Originally  alizarine  was  all  obtained  from  tk 
root  of  the  madder  plant. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Was  it  known  by  the  name  of  alizarine  at  tbt 
timef 

Mr.  Ghandleb.  Oh,  yes;  the  madder  plant  contains  four  colon, 
alizarine,  purpfirine,  oxi-authracine,  and  xantho-purpurine,  jnst  as  tk 
artificial  alizarine  contains  three,  one  of  which  is  anthracine. 

Mr.  Hatch.  Explain  to  the  committee  the  fact  that  alizarine  of  iteeU, 
without  some  chemical  connection,  will  not  dye  at  all. 

Mr.  Ghandleb.  Alizarine  does  not  dye. 

Mr.  Hatoh.  So  that  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  expression  alizarine  sikm 
is  concerned,  it  means  nothing. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  means  a  substance,  does  it  notf 

Mr.  Hatoh.  It  means  a  substance  and  all  these  eight  colors  areahtf- 
rine  with  some  chemical  process,  and  under  the  decision  of  the  Troi^ 
nry  Department  five  of  them  are  brought  in  free,  and  three  of  tka 
that  are  used  in  this  same  piece  of  calico  (referring  to  sample)  p«y 
a  duty  of  35  per  cent.  All  that  the  manufacturers  ask  is  that  tkt$A 
be  framed  so  as  to  incltide  all  the  alizarine  colors,  so  that  tiiree  oat  ^ 
the  eight  on  that  piece  of  calico  will  not  have  to  pay  35  per  cent  do^ 
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SUPPLEMEHTAL  STATEKEHT  OF  EDWARD  S.  EATGB. 

Mr.  Hatoh.  I  woald  like  to  file  here  my  formal  statemeot  Whai 
made  my  oral  statemeut  a  few  days  ago  it  was  taken  down,  thoagl  I 
did  uot  know  it  at  the  time.  I  now  desire  to  submit  this  formal  st»l^ 
ment.  May  I  ask  that  yoa  will  consider  the  qaestio.n  of  alizariQe,9o£ff 
as  that  is  concerned  in  connection  with  the  Mills  bill  f 

Senator  HiscooK.  We  will  consider  the  whole  of  the  Mills  bill  if  t^ 
House  passes  it. 

Mr.  Hatch.  I  hope  you  will  consider  this  alizarine  claose  in  cos&ec 
tion  with  it. 

Mr.  Hatch  submitted  the  following  papers : 

IN  RE  COAL-TAR  DYES. 

To  Bon.  Nehon  W.  Aldricky  UniUd  States  Senator^  Waskimgton,  1>.  C; 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  sappleraent  to  my  informal  appearance  before  the  aabeonK^ 
appointed  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  consider  the  snbjeelofatar:' 
or  revenue  bill,  I  would  submit  the  foUowing  atatement  of  facta  why  your  boftflo^ 
committee  should  revise  the  tariff  on  coal-tar  dyeeor  colors. 

Those  interested  in  having  the  tariff  re<luced  represent  maniifactnrers  in  iieaify>^ 
the  States  in  the  Union,  independent  of  the  question  as  to  whether  theite  may  or  as; 
not  be  importers  who  would  be  indirectly  benefited^ 

Of  the  mauuikctucers  who  would  be  directly  benefited  are  thoee  nuumlMtaT'^ 
cotton,  woolens,  silks,  flax.  Jute,  paper,  and  leather;  as  against  these  manafKaBv^ 
the  only  persons  opposed  to  the  amehdment  are  five  mannfactnrera  of  theae^F"-* 
all  the  United  States.  Of  these  five  manufacturers  there  are  only  two  of  any  pn«^ 
neuce  at  all. 

The  whole  five  together  only  employ  about  one  hnndred  and  twenty-five  sm,  w^ 
the  character  of  their  workmen  is  such  that  they  only  command  an  average  si^ 
of  SI  per  day,  some  of  the  men  receiving  only  62|  cents,  and  some  of  the  otlvnft'^ 

The  importers  of  these  dyes  are  interested  in  this  matter  only  so  far  mm  U»ni» 
tion  of  the  duties  would  probably  increase  the  consumption  largely. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Mills  bill  coal-tar  and  all  its  products,  and  all  pmpmniiBat^ 
coal-tar  '^  not  colors  or  dyes,''  are  also  put  on  the  free  list. 

Professor  Chandler  will  attend  before  your  committee  and  make  proof  of  a  brmm 
statement  that  was  made,  that  these  dyes  or  colors  can  be  manufactnxed  mhnmdtam 
to  come  in  free  under  this  phraseology,  and  then  finished  by  one  proeess  here  »  ai^' 
transform  them  from  an  article  free  of  duty  to  an  article  that  would  pay  S& 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense. 

If  this  section  of  the  Mills  bill  is  allowed  to  pass  in  its  present  Ibnn,  it 
operates  as  a  sinecure  to  a  manufacturer  in  Albany,  who  was  able  to  persBSii*  ^ 
honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  so  as  to  obtain  tii0  reP^ 
practically  for  his  sole  benefit. 

It  is  submitted  that  if  your  honorable  committee  come  to  the  oonelosion  tkai  ^ 
result  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Mills  bill  at  section  1.  lines  87  to  91,  inclosive,  it  I  »- 
bleto  be  construed  in  the  manner  suggested  above,  that  an  enoouragemeat  of  ev-* 
a  movement  would  not  increase  or  benefit  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  Statn  - 
coal-tar  dyes,  and  would  surely  not  increase  the  facilities  of  the  varioos  naakvht^ 
ers  to  obtain  their  dyes  at  a  less  price  than  they  now  pay  for  tbem,  even  if  tl  «^ 
tempt  other  manufacturer^  to  undertake  this  same  process  of  finlahing  at  tbe  Tvk* 
another  Congress  correcting  this  monopoly. 
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Under  the  term  of  natural  alizarine  is  understood  the  different  prepanUoist^;^ 
coloring  matter  of  madder,  and  these  preparations  are  also  known  u  nadkc 
tracts. 

Of  these  extracts  of  madder,  known  as  natural  alizarine,  there  wereihosibf^ 
pie,  red,  pink,  chocolate,  and  possiblv  for  other  colors. 

Madder  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  very  widely  distributed  from  sooth  Er^ 
to  east  Asia. 

This  root  is  cured  and  then  subjected  to  various  chemical  processes,  from  tbcl^ 
suit  the  several  extracts  of  madder,  or  natural  alizarine  colors. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  little  use  of  the  madder  plant,  owiog  to  theftrttL 
these  dyes  are  mannfaotnred  artificially  from  anthracine,  at  a  cost  eo  modi  le»tt. 
that  manufactured  from  the  plant  that,  practically,  natural  alizarine  has  fa^i^ 
disuse,  particularly  in  this  country. 

Artificial  alizarine  is  made  in  the  following  manner,  described  in  a  pliTaMo)ogT> 
lieved  of  as  man  v  technical  expressions  as  possible. 

Anthracine,  which  is  obtained  from  the  coal-tar  refuse  of  the  gas  woiti  a:' 
treated  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  an  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  or  aoetkaetdL* 
thereby  is  trtosformed  into  anthrachinon.  Then  they  take  authracbiDOou^tr* 
that  again  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  produce  sulpho  acid  of  anUuMi-i^ 
This  product  treated  with  caustic  soda,  or  potash  at  a  high  tempentan,  pro^ 
alizarine. 

By  varying  the  pronortions  of  acid  and  caustic  soda  or  potash,  aad  by  mi^ 
rious  temperatures,  tne  alizarine  for  red,  pink,  purple,  chocolate,  or  bUckiR**' 
tained. 

Taking  the  proportion  that  produces  the  alizarine  for  purple,  snbmittedtotbe» 
tion  of  nitrous  acid  vapors,  will  result  in  a  production  of^  alizarine  for  onnfi 

Taking  this  alizarine  for  orange,  treated  with  glycerine  and  snlpbnrictckL** 
result  in  the  production  of  alizarine  for  blue  and  alizarine  for  brown. 

These  alizarine  colors  are  used  by  the  calico  printers  for  the  prodactioDof£H((^' 
OTS,  and  there  is  nos  ubstitute  therefor;  and  it  is  also  used  by  many  other  dice^ 
manufacturers.  , 

The  only  substitute  for  these  three  objectionable  colors,  using  theexprewn"^ 
tionable  with  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  eooitra- 
the  tariff  act  of  1883,  are  as  follows: 

Persian  berries,  which  is  a  dye  used  for  the  color  orange,  indigo  for  bine,  niff*^ 
for  brown,  are,  in  the  act  of  18d3  and  the  proposed  tariff  bill  of  1888  ootbefit«> 
and  none  of  these  are  produced  in  this  country. 

There  can  be  no  bona  fide  opposition  to  placing  alizarine,  in  all  its  eolontfc.^ 
so  termed,  upon  the  free  list,  for  the  reason  that  none  have  ever  been  mtDofii'^^ 
in  any  portion  of  the  United  States  by  any  manufacturer,  and  it  msy  sMj  ^^. 
that,  regardless  of  what  this  Congress  may  do  in  this  respect,  there  never  wiH  be  ^ 
alizarine  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  reason  why  there  will  be  none  is  that  we  have  no  facilities  for  msDnfKttf' ^ 
alizarine,  and  according  to  the  strongest  opponent  to  this  measure,  as  bis  ^»^' 
has  been  reported  to  us,  it  would  cost  him  $800,000  to  alter  his  present  ^^^ 
mannfacturing  dyes  to  enable  him  to  make  these  anthracine  colors,  and  it  is  kv*^ 


that  it  would  be  impossible  to  succeed  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  this  giaX^*^ 
be  substantiated  by  an  examination  of  Professor  Chandler  scientifically,  wio  a c-^ 
examination  of  the  gentleman. himself,  if  he  should  assert  any  intenUon  to  dw*^ 


ure  these  dyes.  ^ 

Whether  there  might  be  some  dyes  manufactured  to  be  used  in  P^*^®(''^i> 
dyes  or  colors  is  too  indefinite  a  statement  for  us  to  meet  with  any  facts,  botn 
present  time  nothing  of  that  character  has  been  done.  , .. 

It  is  believed  that  the  opposition  to  this  alizarine  amendment  is  onlv  |"i^'V. 
the  purpose  of  compelling  those  interested  in  having  coal-tar  dyes  "^"^^f*!  Ti 
draw  their  opposition  to  the  present  tariff  as  a  comnromise  to  the  withdrawal « 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  coal-tar  dyes  generally.  ,k*ki:i> 

Trusting  that  your  honorable  committee  will  see  that  a  clause  is  put  intolne"* 
be  offered  to  the  Senate  as  an  amendment,  a  substitute  to  the  bill  that  ma;  pa* 
House  of  Representatives  at  this  Congress,  that  will  protect  all  of  the  »^* JJJJ  \y 
or  colors  against  being  misunderstood  in  its  phraseology,  and  so  as  to  beoesi 
greatest  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
I  remain,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

Edwaro  &  Hatch. 
63  Liberty  Strtiet,  Hem  r*r*W 
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Senator  HisooOE.  No ;  foreign  cement 

Mr.  AOKEBICAN.  The  invoiced  valne  is  $1.03  a  barrel  on  iheoik 
side. 

Senator  Aldbigh.    How  mnch  for  AmericaD  cement  1 

Mr.  ACKEBMAN.  One  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  on  someceos:^ 
this  conntry. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  You  give  the  invoice  price  on  the  other  ^i 
What  can  they  lay  it  down  for  in  New  York  t 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Those  are  barrels  of  400  imunds.  Tboee  can  br^ 
in  New  York  at  $2  a  barrel,  and  freight  and  da  ties  are  60  cents  a  tff 
rel  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  HiscoGK.  Do  yon  say  foreign  cement  can  be  pot  don  a 
New  York  at  $4  a  barrel  t 

Mr.  Agkebman.  No,  sir ;  $2  to  $2.25. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  includes  the  freight  f 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  That  makes  55  cents  a  hundred- weight  at  ti^« 
barrel  t 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes,  55  cents  a  hundred- weight. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Twenty  per  cent  of  that  would  be  in  specificiie 
about  how  much  t 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Twenty  per  cent  on  55  cents  T 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  It  would  be  11  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  Forty-four  cents  a  barrel  on  the  basis  of  |2JOfor'^ 
pounds. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Would  you  rather  have  the  present  law  than  i 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Agkebman.  No,  sir;  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds  would  be  bfSK 
than  the  present  law,  because  the  duty  is  not  computed  upoo  thelttnt. 
which  it  was  up  to  1885.  If  the  duty  was  collected  upon  thebaml^ 
present,  the  duty  would  be  30  cents  a  barrel,  because  the  value  i^'^ 
is  $1.50  a  barrel,  and  they  invoice  the  barrel  high  and  compute  the  to 
upon  the  bulk  value  of  the  cement  at  the  place  of  manufActor^i^ 
thus  it  makes  it  only  20.0  cents  a  barrel. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  propose  to  restore  the  duty  on  the  tan» 
Let  us  take  it  on  lime. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  I  do  not  know  much  about  lime.  We  only  ha^«» 
lime- works  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  and  that  makes  groandlime,di&f 
ent  from  the  lime  that  comes  from  Eockland,  Me.  Bat  the  St  M>^ 
lime  from  New  Brunswick  has  caused  uff  to  shut  up  our  works  in  ll^ 
County.  This  is  a  very  important  industry  in  New  York.  Tb6«j^ 
3,500  men  employed  in  Ulster  County  alone,  and  the  condition  of  t» 
country  there  is  such  that  it  is  depending  veiy  largely  upon  ttisceB<' 
business.  In  the  Eosendale  region,  that  depends  almost  entirelTBp* 
the  cement  business  for  it«  livelihood. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  If  the  duty  was  computed  on  the  barrel  i^'F 
cent,  would  be  better  for  you.  ^ 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes,  it  would  be,  because  then  it  would  give  os«* 
cents  a  barrel  as  against  24  cents  a  barrel.  . 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  guess  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds  is  not  enoop- 

Mr.  Tingle.  That  was  based  on  the  foreign  value  at  the  taine  ^ 
was  made  up,  a  few  years  ago. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  was  $1.10  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  I  want  to  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^ 
decided  on  a  case  from  Portlands  Oregon,  that  the  barrel  did  oot(^ 
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Hr.  AOKEBMAN.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  at  present  the  rate  is  abont  60 
cents  a  barrel.  Oement  sometimes  comes  as  ballast^  and  has  frequently 
been  bronght  from  London  at  5  cents  a  barrel. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  $1.03  on  the  other  side  and  5  cents  is  $1.08. 
I^ow,  yon  say  it  sells  for  $2.    The  dnty  is  not  at  23  cents. 

Hr.  AoKEBMAN.  And  they  add  the  barrels.  There  is  no  dnty  on 
them. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Bat  you  are  making  a  comparison  for  the  pnrpose 
of  getting  the  daty  fixed  on  this  cement  withont  any  barrels! 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Albbigh.  Which,  of  coarse,  is  not'afair  comparison.  I  sup- 
pose you  see  that,  do  voa  not  T 

Mr.  Agkebman.  A  barrel  of  Portland  cement  should  have  one-fifth 
added  in  order  to  make  it  the  same. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  understand  that  you  are  making  a  comparison, 
npon  the  basis  of  this  duty,  between  the  import  price  of  cement  with- 
out any  barrel,  aAd  which  is  undervalued,  and  the  price  which  they 
put  upon  it.  That  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  Do  you  not  see  that  f 
There  is  no  competition  with  you  at  $1.03  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  That  is  the  selling  price. 

Sedator  Aldbigh.  That  is  not  the  selling  price  anywhere. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  It  is  the  selling  price  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  not  the  selling  price  on  the  other  side,  beg- 
ging your  pardon. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  The  price  of  the  barrel  is  Gs.  and  6d.  in  London, 
and  that  leaves  an  enormous  profit.  We  could  make  a  barrel  of  cement 
at  the  same  price  at  those  rates  of  wages,  provided  the  men  are  the 
same  there  as  here,  for  about  43  cents  a  barrel. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  they  make  the  same  kind  of  cement  that  you 
maket 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Tes ;  Portland  cement. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  is  brought  here,  you  say,  and  sold  for  $2.25  per 
barrel? 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  That  pays  a  duty  of  21  cents  a  barrel.  That 
leaves  an  average  cost,  that  you  have  to  compete  with,  of  $2  a  barrel. 

Mb.  Agkebman.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is  the  foreign  selling  price, 
is  it  nott 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  foreign  selling  price  that  you  have  to  com- 
pete with.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  make  a  barrel  of  that  kind 
heret 

Mr.  Agkebman.  About  $1.36 ;  that  is  what  others  have  estimated. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  do  not  see  butwhat  you  can  compete  well  enough 
with  them. 

Mr.  Agkebman.  But  they  can  make  a  large  profit  on  the  other  side, 
and  were  making  it,  and  so  they  can  come  down  in  the  prices  so  that 
we  can  not  continue  in  the  business  at  all. 

The  Ghaibman.  You  make  Bosendale  cement  f 

Mr.  Agkebman.  Yes,  sir;  and  are  making  a  million  barrels  a  year  in 
Ulster  Oounty  now. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  you  making  money  t 

Mr.  Agkebman.  We  are  not  making  a  reasonable  profit.  Since  the 
year  1883  the  cement  industry  has  not  been  able  to  make  4  i>er  cent, 
upon  the  money  invested  in  it  in  Ulster  Oounty,  and  yet  we  can  make 
a  cement  that  is  fully  equal  to  the  foreign  article, 

37  TAB 
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Senator  Aldbich.  But  you  most  see,  I  thiok,-that  the  conpanra 
wbich  70U  presented  to  us  as  a  basis  for  as  to  fix  tbe  daty  npmi  kta- 
tirely  fallacious. 

Mr.  ACKEBMAN.  I  <1o  oot  See  It  exactly. 

Senator  Aldgioh.  It  does  not  include  tbe  barrel ;  it  is  t4ie  aadrt 
valued  price  wbich  is  put  upon  the  barrel  ou  the  otber  side  wbkfa  n 
propose  to  correct  in  other  portions  of  this  bill. 

Senator  Hiscocs.  Yon  Bay  tbe  selling  price  of  Portland  ceuieot  :■ 
bow  much  f 

Mr.  AcKEBHAN.  The  last  flgnre  I  received  a  few  years  a^  wasibon 
Gs.  Gd.  in  Loudon.    That  wonld  be  a  little  moi«  than  41.50. 

Senator  HlHCoOE.  That  wonld  be  about  $1.62,  and  that  would  k 
about  40  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAir.  Yes. 

Senator  HigcooK.  And  as  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  that  yoo  oaght  i« 
bavo  8  cents  a  hundred  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  that  would  be  a  fairrate  to  give.  I  tbiit 
myself,  6  cents  a  hundred  is  too  low  when  you  take  into  considentitc 
the  barrels,  which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  cement. 

Mr.  ACKEBUAN.  We  are  all  right  if  freights  keep  bigb,  bnt«bc= 
grain  and  petroleum  rates  for  export  come  down  to  S  cents  a  barrd — 

Senator  HisoocK.  We  ai'e  disposed  to  change  ad  valorem  daUes  inta 
8I)eciflc,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  intond  to  go. 

Senator  ALDBIOH.  We  can  not  quadruple  thednty  upon  some  asnoed 
comparison. 

Mr.  ACElBBMAjt.  But  when  you  pdt  it  at  8  cents  it  will  not  incRWt 
the  niannfactare,  if  you  are  considering  that  at  all. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  think  it  will  curtail  importations,  fortb«y  >.> 
now  importing  a  million  barrels  at  a  duty  of  21  cents ;  if  we  put  it  «i' 
to  32  cents  a  barrel  and  keep  the  same  competition  on  both  sides  it  i-^ 
very  evident  that  it  would  curtail  importations. 

Following  are  tbe  papers  referred  to  by  Ur.  AckermaD  ia  his  fbn 
going  statement,  and  which  are  submitted  by  him : 

Hou.  Jnttin  8.  MorrtU,  okotraun  ComniHM  on  Flnamoe,  F^flUtk  Comgre—  : 

Sir  :  Tbe  majtaitada  of  the  cenwat  iodastiy  In  the  United  States  and  the  mfw- 
laDceof  nreeerving  It  by  adeqnateprotectioDmajrbeJiulgedorby  tb«follawiD)tKi>- 
ment  of  facta : 

CemcDt  of  kind  and  quality  eqnal  to  tbe  beet  la  the  world  can  be  made  in  At 
IJuiteil  Scat«a  in  qnaatity  SDfflcient  to  supply  all  thedemaoda  of  tbahomemarfcct.* 
tliat  tbcro  ih  no  real  neceeatty  for  imTKirtiDg  a  elngle  poand.  Seven-eighth*  (tf  nx; 
ilollar  Ihut  goes  to  Europe  iu  payment  for  tbo  foreiga  cemeot  niaj  bo  reganled  mo 
much  loat  to  hocne  labor,  for  seveu-eixhto  of  the  cost  of  prodaotton  actoaJlf  kt 
rosenta  pure  labor.  Ferbapa  there  is  no  article  of  maaafaotnre  into  which  Uk* 
entera  an  largely,  nhence  it  followa  tbat  tbe  coet  of  producing  it  ia  pre-fl(nii>ead.T  • 
queatiou  of  wages.  Now,  tbe  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Oermany,  from  Which  we  nwi" 
tbe  largest  Bbipments,  ia  as  two  to  five;  that  is  toaay,  the  Dome  manaiaclarv  rii.n 
two  and  ODe-half  times  as  mnob  as  the  foreign.  It  most  be  obvious  to  sTery  dm 
therefore,  that  under  free  trade  (or  an  inadeq[iat«  duty,  which  ia  the  irwnn  tkiiji 

there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  foreign  pre*"""  t"—  ™«,...~.n.i~~  •■ l_i_  .._ 

ncsa  and  driving  tbe  competing  home-made 
needs  no  argumout  to  prove  that  tbe  destcc 
be  a^ruat  calamity,  and  that  should  Congi 
fail  in  her  duty. 

In  regard  to  nhat  would  constitute  propi 
must  be  sufficient  to  prntoct,  otherwise  it'ii 
imposed  were  so  small  tbat  tbo  fcireign  man 
to  undersell,  the  home  producer  has  gained 
cies  of  bis  foroi{;D  rival.  It  is  estimated  thi 
by  one  and  the  other  is  equivalent  to  IJ  con 
■wrrelofSOOponnda.    Should  a  dat^  of  13 
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might  seem  to  serve  to  equalize  cost,  and  place  both  on  the  same  leveL  B.nt  with  no 
discrimination  in  his  favor,  all  that  the  home  prodacer  could  have  to  do  in  that  case 
would  be  to  divide  the  m^ket  with  his  foreign  competitor.  While  it  might  not  stop 
home  manufacturinff,  it  could  only  operate  as  a  partial  protection,  and  while  it  might 
lessen  importation  slightly,  it  is  more  tlian  doubtful  whether  it  would  lessen  revenue. 
So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  only  two  sure  methods  of  reducing  revenue^one  is  a  tariff 
eo  high  as  to  be  practically  prohibitory,  apd  the  other  is  See  trade.  The  first  has 
this  in  its  favor,  that  it  preserves  to  the  nation  an  abounding  source  of  wealth  other- 
^wiselost,  and  provides  needed  employment  to  a  host  of  laborers. 

If  charity  begins  at  home,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  claims  of  the  citizens  are 
entitled  to  take  precedence  over  the  claims  of  the  stranger  for  national  care  and  pro- 
tection. The  nation's  first  4uty  is  to  see  that  its  own  people  are  provided  for.  What 
they  need  is  work  and  food.  Fortunately,  we  have  in  many  of  our  hills  abundant 
subterranean  supplies  of  excellent  raw  cement,  but  to  make  the  buried  rock  of  the 
least  value,  it  is  necessary  to  mine  it  and  bum  it  and  grind  it  and  barrel  it  and 
transport  it  to  remote  markets  (it  may  be),  and  sell  it  for  what  it  will  bring.  For 
all  this  both  labor  and  capital  are  necessary.  How  welcome  the  opportunity  it  opens 
up  to  the  vast  army  of  toilers  in  pursuit  of  work.  Why  should  we  go  abroad  fur  that 
vrhich  we  have  at  home  f  Why  not  say  to  England  ana  to  Germany,  we  do  not  want 
your  cements;  we  have  enough  of  our  own?  Why  not  prohibit  altogether?  How  is 
this  harder  for  the  foreigner  than  free  trade  is  for  the  citizen  f  Free  trade,  like  a 
liigh  tariff,  protects;  but  whom  does  it  protect  f  Not  the  citizen,  but  the  alien  at  the 
csost  of  the  citizen  t  It  is  a  popular  error  that  tariff  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tax  and  that 
it  adds  just  so  much  more  to  the  cost  of  an  article;  whereas  the  ttuth  is,  that  in 
many  cases  it  adds  nothing  to  the  price,  provided  the  same  article  is  made  at  home. 
The  price  of  native  cement,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  factories  scat- 
tered all  over  the  United  States,  is  sure  to  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  point  by  hot 
rivalries  among  themselves,  even  though  tariff  should  be  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory. 
If  this  be  so,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  benefit  the  home  producer?  Chiefly  in 
this  way.  By  preventing  an  une(]ual  and  unfair  competion  with  foreign  producers 
placed  under  more  favorable  conditions  as  to  wages  and  by  exclading  the  foreign 
article,  thereby  making  more  voom  for  the  native  product. 

In  regard  to  trusts  and  syndicates,  it  is  certain  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
rrom  them  in  the  cement  business ;  but,  if  these  are  to  be  deprecated  and  guarded 
against  at  home,  what  is  to  prevent  theit'  formation  on  foreign  shores  to  tyrannize 
oTcr  us  here  t 

If  the  object  be  to  reduce  the  revenue,  this  can  only  be  effectually  done  by  impos- 
ing a  duty  on  cement  great  enough  to  restrain  or  prevent  importation,  say  25  cents 
on  every  100  pounds.    Nobody  here  would  be  injured  and  numbers  would  be  bene 
fited.    For  fuller  information  respecting  this  interest  attention  is  invited  to  what 
follows. 

Since  1848  there  have  been  manufactured  in  Bosendale.  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  over 
38,877,000  barrels  of  building  cement,  which,  at  the  very  low  average  of  $1  per  barrel, 
-would  be  worth  $38,877,000.  In  manufacturing  cement,  besides  the  coal,  which 
amounts  to  about  6  cents  per  barrel,  but  one  item  other  than  labor  enters  into  its 
eost,  viz,  the  wooden  barrel.  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  cooperage  at  an  average 
ot25  cents  per  barrel,  which  with  the  coal  would  make  jt  total  of  $12,000,000,  we  can 
safely  say  tnat  a  balance  amounting  to  over  $23,000,000  has  been  paid  out  for  labor 
in  ih^t  locality  alone,  being  an  average  of  nearly  $600,000  per  year  for  forty  years. 
Bat  this  business,  which  in  the  year  1848  amounted  to  but  190,000  barrels,  in  the  year 
1887  amouted  to  over  2,339,000  barrels,  employing  over  3,500  hands,  and  paying  out 
for  wages  nearly  $1,500,000  during  that  year. 

Nearly  all  the  cooperage  that  is  used  by  the  Bosendale  cement  industry  comes 
fjTom  Maine,  the  value  of  which  is  annually  over  $300,000 ;  thus  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  cement  business  is  in  every  particular  a  native  industry.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  a  business  that  is  conducted  on  a  closer  margin  than  this  is  at 
present.  The  manufacturers  actually  give  away  their  stone,  reckoning  it  as  nothing 
n  estimating  the  cost  of  production,  and  even  then,  taking  this  into  consideration, 
tbey  do  not  now  make  legal  interest  upon  their  investment.  The  instances  are  uum- 
erons  where  a  manufacturer  has  failed  in  this  business  by  not  being  able  to  cope  with 
ihe  strong  competition,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  no  one  having  capital  to 
iaTeat  would  now  think  of  ^oing  into  the  business  if  be  for  one  moment  realized  the 
excessive  competition  and  difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter. 

We  are  paying  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  wages  that  are  paid  in  Ger- 
many and  other  European  countries ;  the  price  now  is  much  less  than  European 
cement  can  be  purchased  for ;  freights  from  Europe  have  been  Jess  than  it  costs  us  to 
bring  cement  from  Rondout  to  New  York  City  :  and  the  present  duty  hardly  serves 
to  protect  the  indust^  from  the  single  item  ot  fluctuations  in  freight  rates  (which 
have  sometimes  been  5  cents  per  barrel  and  at  other  times  50  cents  per  barrel),  to  say 
nothing  about  the  diffezenoe  m  wages. 
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From  ttotistiot  that  were  preeented  to  the  Hoose  Conunittee  of  Ways  tad  MeM 
and  published  in  the  Conmesional  Beclord  of  July  1,  page  6328,  we  gire  thefJM- 
ing  flgoies,  which  we  belieTe  to  be  sabstaQlially  correct. 

COMPARATIVE  LABOR  FIGURES. 


Cement  ie  nearly  all  labor. 


IN  THE  UNITKD  8TATX8. 


Fir  an 

Quarrying  lepieaenta i 

BomiDg  repreaenta ^.  < 

Grinding  repreeenta < 

Moving,  etc.,  repreeento ) 

Packing  repreeenta 3 

Coal  and  coke,  atavea  and  heading,  all  the  prodncte  of  labor V 

Making  of  labor 0 

This  labor  repreeenta  on  an  aTorage  for— 

Qoarrymen |L00to|i9> 

Laborers • 1.30  l^ 

MiUers 2.00  !» 

MiUwrights 2.50  X* 

Engineers 2.00  li 

Coopers ^ LfiO  l« 

And  all  the  labor  is  that  of  men. 

IK  BUROPB. 

Both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  cement  works.  The  wages  paid,  si  {ttkcfl' 
from  the  inyestigation  made  in  European  cement  works  and  from  consular  reptftirf 
1684,  aro  as  follows: 

[Per  day.] 


Mloera 

Hillen 

Woman  millers.. 

IClUwrighU 

Laborara 

Woman  laborafa. 

Bnf^awa 

Go^ars 


Franoe. 


#0.87 

•0.48to    .87 

.20         .80 

.121 

.70 

.87 
.88 


Gamuuiy. 


#0.tt 
.85 


.70 
.60 
.84 

.78 


10.60 

.Mi 


.87 
LOO 


HI 

18 


IS 
.1 

L8 

Iff 


AMBBIOAN  MALE  YB.  OBBMAN  FBMAUB  LABOB, 

From  United  States  consular  roports,  Ex.  Doc.,  Forty-eighth  Congreso^  F*  ^"^ 
German  Portland  oemoit  manufactory  in  Silesia  employed  in  1884,  aocordiag  t*  ^ 
pay-roll,  in  its  whole  works* 

CiBlilV*' 

3  workmen  at % ]| 

66  workmen  at ]! 

70  men  and  women  at •*• ' 

A  total  daily  pay-roll  of  $33.72. 

AH  American  worksy  of  same  number  of  hands,  employs,  according*  to  itoboikK 

2  engineers f}! 

4mi!lei8 f* 

2  millwrights *J 

90  coopers \^ 

51  laborers • ^ \i 

60quanymeii «**••«,•  ••«,..,*.«9t  .t^—tr  •***••*••%** *« ^ 
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A  total  dailT  pay-roll  of  |226.30. 

A  daily  dinerenoe  in  favor  of  the  German  mannflaciiirer  mi4  against  the  AmericaD 
mannfactnrer  of  $192.50  in  Jabor  alone. 

Prof.  Henry  Beid,  in  his  work  entitled  ''  Natural  and  Artificial  Concrete,''  on  page 
306,  savB  that  the  works  of  the  Star  Portland  Cement  Faotoij  at  Stettin,  in  Pome- 
raoia,  is  a  model  one.  In  1878  their  annual  prodnct  was  840,000  oadn,  eqnlTalent  in 
quantity  to  300,000  barrels  of  American  Rosendale  cement. 

If  we  turn  to  Vol.  I  of  the  Consular  Reports,  entitled  "  Labor  in  Europe,''  on  page 
518  we  will  find  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  a  Portland  cement  manufaotoiy  in  Stet- 
tin, and  it  is  presumably  this  one,  was  $3.57  per  week  of  sixty  hours,  equal  to  59)  cents 
per  day  often  hours. 

Consul  Keifer,  of  Stettin,  in  his  report  to  the  Department  of  State  in  July,  1884,  in 
speaking  of  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people  in  and  around  Stettin  where 
ttieee  works  are,  says: 

**  The  wolfing  people  either  live  in  cellars  or  in  upper  rooms,  often  In  yards ;  mostly 
In  old  buildings  without  water,  sewerage,  or  ventilation.  New  bnildiuffs — tenement 
houses  are  better  provided  for  in  this  regard,  but  there  are  only  a  l^mUed  number. 
The  men  often  have  to  walk  5  to  8  English  miles  every  morning  in  order  to  get  to 
work."  The  same  report  says  that  the  men  live  on  eoffee— mostly  %^ decoction  orchio- 
ory  or  roasted  barley— rye  bread,  with  lard  or  gooto  groaso ;  they  seldom  have  a  piece 
of  cheap  sausage,  and  a  drink  of  cheap  whisky  distilled  mm  potatoes,  comprises  a 
meal.  At  certain  times  fishes  are  cheap  and  form  part  of  tba  meaL  The  consul  fur- 
ther says : 

**  Butter,  simp,  meat,  tea,  etc.,  the  daily  fare  of  our  American  laborer,  are  reg^arded 
as  InxuriesL  Once,  or,  in  better  sltaated  families,  twioe  a  week,  a  pound  of  cheap 
naeat  must  do  for  four  or  five  persons ;  the  husband  mosUy  alone  engoy ing  the  iatie 
of  it,  ike  rett  of  the  family  <mlif  the  emell/*  When  the  consul  asked  one  of  tiiese  lalioring 
men  how  he  got  along,  he  smiled  gloomily  and  said,  **  I  must  get  along  with  it  or 

The  total  amount  of  cement  that  has  been  imported  into  this  country  for  the  past  ten 
years  would  be  equal  in  quantity  to  5,366,775  bmels  of  Rosendale  cement.  If  American 
cement  had  been  used  and  the  foreign  article  excluded  by  a  suitable  tariff,  it  would 
haTO  employed  670  additional  men,  working  two  hundred  days  a  year  for  ten  years,  to 
have  prcMduoed  that  amount.  There  would  nave  been  paid  out  to  them  at  the  lowest 
ealculatlon  $2,144,000  for  labor  aloneu  and  it  would  have  required  $912,351.75  worth  of 
cooperage,  which  would  have  come  from  Maine  and  Michigan,  to  have  barreled  it,  to 
aay  nothing  of  the  $328,006  that  would  have  been  paid  to  .coopers  to  make  the  bar- 
reu ;  or  the  53,622  reams  of  paper,  worth  $32,197,  tnat  would  have  been  necessary  to 
line  them  with.  At  least  7,328  kegs  of  nails,  worth  $23,912,  would  have  been  used  to 
cooper  the  barrels,  and  it  would  have  required  twenty-seven  canal-boats,  each  carry- 
ing 2,000  barrels  and  making  ten  trips  each  year  for  ten  years,  to  have  carried  the 
cement  to  New  Tork  from  Sondout,  while  it  would  have  required  825  barrels  of  paste, 
worth  $1,650,  simply  to  have  affixed  the  labels  to  the  barreliL 

The  importations  of  foreign  cement  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent,  for 
thA  last  ten  years,  and  for  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  the  importations 
increased  64  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  invoiced  price  of  the  foreign 
article  has  declined  on  an  average  of  12  per  cent,  a  year. 

There  is  no  building  that  exists  that  could  not  have  been  built  and  made  Just  as  strong 
with  cement  of  American  manufacture  as  that  of  the  foreign  product.  In  support  of 
oor  assertion  we  point  to  the  following  structures  which  were  built  with  American 
cements :  New  Tork  and  Brooklyn  brmge.  New  Tork  post-office.  New  Tork  custom- 
house.  Equitable  building,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  building,  city  hall  in 
Philadelpnia.  Baltimore  water- works,  Davis  Island  dam  at  Pittsburgh,  ra.;  the  piers 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bridges  at  Havre  de  Grace  and  Brandywine 
Creek,  the  Cantilever  bridge  at  Niagara  Fsiis,  Baltimore  post-office,  Pittsburgh  post- 
ofllee  and  court-house,  United  States  custom-house,  Cincinnati,  Ohio :  State-house, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  and  this  list  could  be  continued  almost  ad  injintimwi*  At  least 
100.000  barrels  were  used  in  Washington  on  thefollowiujg  buildings:  Capitol,  Bureau 
of  £ngraving  and  Printing,  new  Patent  Office,  new  Pension  Building,  new  Navy,  War, 
and  State  department  Building,  Washington  water^works,  Treasury  Building,  Patent 
office,  and  many  other  buildings. 

Enough  millcapacity  now  exists  to  supply  all  demands,  but  to-day  some  mills  are 
closed  and  others  are  running  on  reduceil  time.  The  reports  of  the  engineering 
committee  of  the  District  of  Colombia  for  1885,  contain  evidence  to  prove  that  Just 
an  good  cement  can  be  made  in  this  country  as  abroad,  but  when  labor  is  on  an  aver- 
age over  twice  Lore  what  it  is  abroad,  and  in  some  cases  six  and  eight  times  as  much, 
and  as  labor  constitutes  87  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  cement,  the  industry 
should  certainly  be  protected  by  an  adequate  dotv.  If  your  honorable  committee 
think  that  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  the  foreign  products  from  this  market,  it  would, 
in  our  opinion,  be  necessary  to  make  the  duty  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  as  at  this 
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rate  the  reyenae  woald  be  diminished,  but  any  less  rate  thao  this  fijcore,  not  bdit 
13  cents  per  hundred  poands,  wonld,  we  think,  only  curtail  tbe  importatiofii  vbi^ 
it  might  increase  the  revenue.  A  lower  rate  than  13  cents  per  Imndred  poands  w«yi 
we  beiievo,  not  only  almost  destroy  the  industry,  but  woold  serve  to  laigelj  iiegiiat 
the  surplus. 

Very  respectfully, 

Erkbst  R.  Acksbmaji, 
Gmeral  Sales  Jgemt,  JAiwremce  Cememt  U 
New  York,  July  16, 1888. 


ImportatUmi  of  foreign  cement. 

{  Years  1B78 to  1881,  taken  ftt>m  statistics  preseuted  to  Ways  and  Meaoa  Goiniiiitt«e,  ISBS;  jhrIB 
to  1886,  from  Report  U.  S.  Geological  Snrrey ;  year  1887,  from  Beport  BoreMi  of  Stafisikal 


Fiscal  year,  Jnne  80— 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1684 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Barrela. 


92,000 
106,000 
187.000 
221,000 
370.406 
456.418 
585,708 
&?4,396 
650,032 
1,070,400 


Percent. 

in  increase 

eack  year 

oTer  previ- 

oos  year. 


4»  293. 420 


15 
76 
18 
67 
25 
28 
*5 
17 
64 


Invoiced 
value. 


Value    ia  'w^Mi 
ner  bar>i  vshnia 


$204,422 
206,074 
37S,C01 
440,0185 
e82r,6«4 
892,  304 
825,095 
874.070 
733,287 

1. 101,  994 


$2.25 
L93 
1.90 
L9S 
1.84 
1.7S  1 
1.40 
1.57 
1.12 
1.0S 


«.  243, 536 


ji 
.J 
.s 
.f 
.• 
c 
It 

LB 


Decrease. 


Average  increase  per  year,  34  per  cent ;  average  decline  in  invoiced  value  per  ;«tf, 
12  per  cent;  total  amount  of  duty  collected,  91,248,711. 


Amount  lo8t  to  labor  in  the  United  Siatee  during  last  ten  yeare  on  account  of  the  it 
tions  of  foreign  Portland  cement,  on  the  basis  of  present  W€tge9, 

Labor 9^144,« 

Cooperage 912,351 

Coopers 3;i8,06 

Paper 32,1P 

Nails A«* 

Paste 1,» 

3.4^n« 

Transportation  to  New  York,  towing,  etc.,  at  10  cents  per  barrel  on  5,366,- 
775  baiTcls ^ 536,^ 

Or  $397,879  per  year. 


(From  the  New  York  Tribune  (B^abUcaa',  April  17.  lOt.] 
CEMENT  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

GROWTH    AN  J  CONDITION  OF  AN    INDUSTRY  WHICH    THX  MIZXS   BOX  WOU9  tf0- 


To  the  FAitor  of  the  Tnbune : 

Sir:  I  observe  tbat  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  decided  to  futrilw 
ments  from  tbe  free  list,  and  restore  them  to  thd  dutiable  list  at  one-half  tbe  | 
tate  of  duty.    I  would  like  to  lay  before  yonr  readers  some  faeta  which  I  tJ^okiBi 
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tory  halt  to  any  farther  redactions,  hat  in  order  that  the  bnaineos  may  li?«^  udfif 
even  the  present  wages,  it  is  necessary  that  the  daty  be  restored  to  at  letst  ittcgv. 
fiffore,  i.e,,*M)  per  cent,  on  the  cost  valne  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  United  w 
If  any  industry  deserves  reasonable  protection  it  is  surely  one  which  hss  madefte^ 
oiate  valley  teem  with  life  and  energy,  causing  the  barrenness  of  the  sileot  kilbft 
yield  the  plentiful  means  of  subsistence  to  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 
Tours,  very  respectfully, 

Erxvst  R.  Acrrmak, 
Oeneral  8ale$  Agefnt^  Lawrence  CemaU  Ct/^m 
New  Tobk,  March  26, 188a 


(From  the  Kingiton  Daily  Freeman  (Sep.),  April  17,  IMS.] 

ULSTER'S  CEMENT  INDUSTRY. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  is  a  letter  from  Ernest  R.  Ackerman  to  theTribiie,irt; 
ting  forth  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  cement  industry  in  UUrter  Coostj.K' 
pointing  out  the  effect  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff.  This  industry  ib  X^ 
County  alone  has  paid  out  in  the  last  thirty  years  for  labor  the  sum  of  |^Ott,ft< 
which  is  equal  to  the  valuation  of  the  entire  real  estate  of  the  county  upon  tbe^ 
assessment  roll.  It  is  pay ing  out  in  wages  per  year  $1^500,000,  ar  three  times  ibect:* 
tax  upon  the  county  for  all  purposes.  It  is  employing  more  than  3,500  bssdt,  t^ 
with  their  families,  constitute  one-sixth  of  the  population.  The  patronaco  ^  ^ 
men  en  ters  in  to  all  lines  of  merchandise,  manufacture,  and  prodnotion.  The  dtrtJf 
mentof  the  Industry  has  given  to  lands  wholly  useless  for  agricnltoral  porpotman^ 
almost  eonal  to  that  of  city  plots,  caused  railways  and  highways  to  penetrate  i^^ 
tliat  would  otherwise  have  been  regarded  as  inaccessible,  and  built  up  thiifiif  y 
ia^es  in  mountain  fastnesses.  The  free-trade  scheme  of  tne  Democrats,  if  saeee^ 
will  blot  out  this  great  industry,  make  worthless  |3,000,000  of  invested  cspiu|tC3 
back  thecementlgknds  to  their  original  desolation,  remove  from  them  tbeir  iab^ 
itants,  who,  deprived  of  employment,  would  in  thousands  of  instances  be  bcoc;^ 
to  suffering,  and  saddle,  the  county  with  a  burden  of  taxation  for  poor  porpoMi**^ 
as  was  never  known  to  any  community  in  the  United  States.  There  woald  W  c 
possible  avoidance  of  such  a  result.  Even  now  tho  industry  is  struggling  for  ei> 
ence,  and  the  change  from  20  to  10  per  cent.,  with  the  duty  on  the  package  abelii^- 
by  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  be  the  £atal  strair  that  bvtf> 
the  camel's  back.    «*    •    • 


[From  the  Kingston  Argna  (Dem.),  Jane  T\  1888.J 
THE  TARIFF  ON  CEMENT. 

LBTTBR  FROM  A  OBMENT  MANUFACTURER  WHO  WANTS  MORS  "  PROTICnOS.' 

M.  Albert  Scull,  of  the  Lawrence  Cement  Company,  requests  the  publi«li«« 
the  following  communication  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  cement.  *  *  *.  ^'*^ 
assenting  to  or  controverting  the  conclusions  in  the  communication,  we  give  it  F-; 
licity,  remarking  simply  that  we  believe  it  to  have  been  inconsiderate  to  hare  cfe^n^ 
the  tariff  rate  on  foreign  cement,  which  can  not  possibly  come  nnder  theheadof ''d^ 
material:'' 

Officb  of  the  Lawrsncb  CsMKirr  ConFAirr, 
67  Waiiam  $treet,  New  York,  Jini#  6, 1*^ 
The  KingaUm  Argus :   • 

Through  your  columns  I  desire  to  reach  the  workingmen  employed  in  the  (^^ 
iudustrv  to  inform  thorn  that  if  the  Mills  bill  becomes  a  law  the  cement  indoiUT*^ 
stead  of  being  one  of  prosperity  for  them,  will  become  a  vocation  of  tbe  p«^  "^ 
other  lines  of  employment  will  have  to  be  sought.  . 

I  know  the  Democratic  party  do  not  want  to  wilfully  destroy  an  indwtty '^ 
thousands  of  people  are  depending  upon  for  their  daily  sustenance,  nordotbcf  ^ 
to  see  any  of  our  workingmen  placed  in  competition  with  the  cheaply  ^^jf^^ 
Europe.  I  know  that  in  the  cement  works  of  Europe  the  highest  wages  paid^-^ 
cents  per  day.  In  May  last  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  from  ^^^^^ 
who  is  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  who  informed  me  ^'■Jrf 
skilled  labor  only  cost  him  80  cents  per  day,  and  that^is  ordinary  labor  ea^liBB 
cents  per  day.    If  the  cement  industry  is  not  protected  one  can  readily  use  vktf  w 
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RUFFLINGS,  RUCHINGS  AND  LEATHER  GLOVE 

Tuesday,  Jidf  17,  I88i 
STATEMEHT  OF  J.  K.  KOBBISOV, 


Comnulfor  the  Euffiingiand  Bwsking$  Mannfaoimrenf  Protective  A$$o^a^w^Smlt^ 

dig. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  your  association  a  trost  f 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  I  trost  not  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  lav  of  1^ 
the  material  which  is  used  in  the  mana&otare  of  these  goods  omb 
at  ibe  rate  of  35  per  cent.,  the  same  as  was  chargcwl  npoii  tbe  wm 
factured  article. 

Tbe  Chairman.  What  is  the  material  f 

Mr.  MoBBisosr.  Molls  and  tarlatans.  At  that  time  it  was  ttfitf 
and  raoUs  almost  exclosively.  Kow  other  elements  have  eolered  'vlf 
it — that  is,  crepe  lisse,  which  is  not  manofactoied  in  this  cooDtiyi^*^ 
It  is  manafactored  solely  in  France.  Nearly  all  that  is  owdhtk 
maiinfacture  comes  op  to  what  is  called  aboot  90  deot-^t  is  desoM 
by  dent  instead  of  threads,  which  is  eqoal  to  about  dooUe  tbe  nn^ 
of  threads.  That  woold  be  aboot  150  threads.  That  is  now ooe  d^ 
chief  articles  osed  in  the  manofactore,  and,  as  I  said  before,  tbetsif 
was  eqoal  on  the  raw  material  and  on  the  manafactored  artideB  p(« 
to  tbe  enactment  of  the  sqoare  yard  doty.  The  square  yard  rate  iw 
the  rate  on  those  raw  materials  to  an  average  of  130  per  cent 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Toor  raw  materials? 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  Oor  raw  materials. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  yoo  mean  in  1883 1 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  In  1883.  They  were  raw  materials  in  that  seoft,  ^ 
they  were  entirely  manofactored  abroad.  The  material  osed  was  w^ 
ofactored  entirely  abroad ;  not  a  yard  of  it  was  ever  made  in  this  oooDOy. 
nor  is  a  yard  of  tarlatan  made  in  this  coontry  to-day.  Tbovareoe^ 
qoito  nettings  and  goods  of  that  qoality,  and  some  manofactoiasp 
tend  that  those  are  tarlatans,  bot  they  are  not 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  had  a  gen tlemao  before  os  within  a  ''^^ 
says  that  he  has  $1,500,000  invested  in  the  manofactore  of  tliffiiit>^ 
of  tarlatan,  and  he  brooght  os  samples  that  he  says  he  is  inakiaf. 

Mr.  MOBBISON.  We  do  not  antagonise  people  in  any  way,  ^^^^ 
form  by  oor  proposition,  bot  it  was  merely  io  explanaticmof  then' 
material  qoestion  that  I  was  speaking. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  only  a  qoestion  of  fact;  hot  there  is  «f 
tainly  a  great  diflference  of  opinion  between  yoo  and  the  other  gw^r 
men. 

Mr.  MOBBISON.  Tes :  it  is  a  qoestion  of  classification. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  No  ;  it  is  a  qoestion  of  fact. 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  It  is  a  qoestion  of  classification  of  goods;  tta^' 
what  it  is.    They  do  not  make  as  fine  a  qoality  of  goods  as  ti)9^ 
to  think  they  do. 
49S 
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Senator  HiscoOK.  How  do  they  comejn  now  T 

Senator  Aidbigh.  They  come  m  according  to  the  compoD^tofiU 
valae. 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  Those  are  50  per  cent,  (referring  to  samples). 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  they  were  cotton  they  would  be  36  per  «it 
I  do  not  see  how  you  could  describe  them. 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  We  could  say  M  manufactured  of  crepe  Usee'' mo^ 
additional. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  suppose  we  could  give  tbem  a  higher  ntei 
everything  except  silk.  We  have  a  suggestion  to  make  masa^doad 
silk  of  this  kind  60  per  cent,  and  cotton  of  this  kind  50  per  ceoL  ^ 
we  could  do  that  I  presume  that  would  give  you  all  the  proteeticifx 
want? 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  It  would  not.  When  wtf  pay  an  average  of  ib* 
$1.50  a  day  to  employes  here,  and  they  only  get  12  to  25  cents  ad^» 
the  other  side,  how  are  we  to  equalize  labor  t  The  cost  of  labor  ks 
is  about  60  to  80  per  cent,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  only  aboft  ^ 
to  15  per  cent 

The  Ohaibhan.  What  would  be  a  fair  ad  valorem  duty  ! 

Mr.  MOBBISON.  A  fair  ad  valorem  duty  on  these  goods  wooMb^^ 
less  than  75  i>er  cent. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Which  would  be  about  90  the  way  yon  want  it* 

Mr.  MOBBISON.  It  would  be  80,  adding  this  30  per  cent,  aid  0 
cotton  it  would  be  about  50  to  55  per  cent.  There  is  only  lllatdi&^ 
ence  to  be  made  here.  Of  course^  we  do  not  want  to  reduce,  nortf 
we  reduce,  the  remuneration  of  the  laboring  people,  bat  unless  i^* 
given  the  entire  industry  will  be  closed  out  inside  of  six  months. 

Senator  Albbigh.  So  far  as  the  increase  of  duties  made  in  188^- 
plies  to  those  goods  you  have  shown  here,  I  do  not  think  it  wonMa^ 
any  difference  whatever  in  the  cost  of  the  gpods. 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  Those  are  2  to  4  cents  a  yard.  If  you  figure  it  3« 
will  find  that  it  raised  from  90  to  175  per  cent. 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  proportion  of  the  cost  of  tarlatan  ii  ^ 
country  would  be  so  small  that  nobody  would  ever  find  it  ontas  ^ 
square  yard  duty. 

Mr.  MoBBisoN.  It  raised  it  just  in  this  way 

Senator  Aldbich.  The  square-yard  duty  on  all  the  materials  j«^ 
^  there  never  would  make  any  difference  to  anybody. 

Mr.  MOBBISON.  It  makes  just  that  difference* 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  can  leave  your  x>&per8.  I  tJiink  we  ^^ 
heard  all  we  want  to. 

Mr.  MOBBISON.  I  will  do  that. 

The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

BUFFLINGS  AND  BUCHINGS. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  desire  to  call  the  atteDtion  of  your  oommittee  to  tlie  fclb*^ 
Btatemout  of  facts  in  regard  to  an  unlDtcDtional  bnt  flagrsDt  and  miiKNn  isj^ 
perpetrated  by  the  enactment  of  the  tarilT  law  of  1883.  ^^ 

Tne  manafacturo  of  mfflings  and  rachingswasbntaninsipiificintbraockw*^ 
lines  of  mannfacture  until,  abont  twenty  years  ago,  Amencan  Ingenahyia^^* 
machinery  capable  of  producing  so  attractive  and  superior  an  article  at  ^^'•"JJ'^ 
a  cost  to  the  consumer  as  to  render  those  goods  extremely  popular.  Un^ar  •■•  J 
petus  of  these  improved  facilities,  the  manufactore  of  rumingsand  ™^"^f  *J!( 
United  States  rapidly  developed  into  an  important  special  indnstry  in  '^^J'^J?^ 
fifty  firms,  employing  more  than  5,000  operatives,  were  engaged.  ^T??J;/^?lJ 
of  dollars  of  capital  were  invested  in  the  various  plants,  and  the  value  of  taor  i^* 
product  was  upwards  of  $5,500,000. 
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Taking  the  highest  ratio  of  foreign  cost  and  the  lowest  catio  of  domestic  oe^cc 
we  find  a  difference  of  42  per  cent,  between  the  relief  given  by  rostorio^  tk.%se 
rates  and  that  which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  American  maot&fio^ 
npon  an  equal  footing  with  European  mannfactnrers.  If  we  compare  tbe  Imy^ 
ratio  with  the  highest  domestic  ratio  this  difference  reaches  60  per  eeot. 

Of  course *the  equalization  can  not  be  brought  about  by  redacin|rt4ie  vigoiift)' 
operatives  to  even  an  approximation  of  those  gladly  accepted  in  Europe.  Ilf « 
alternative^  and  the  Just  and  proper  method,  is  to  make  the  rate  on  the  maai&ca» 
goods  as  much  greater  than  on  the  raw  material  as  will  be  necessary  to  oo?ai^V^ 
ter  wages  paid  our  working  people. 

This  difference  is  recognized  in  the  different  rates  imposed  on  the  raw  mstenaltf 
the  mannfaotnred  articles  under  numerous  headings  in  the  existine  tanff  Ian 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  rufflings  are  tanatans,  Bn^e 
creoe  lisse.  The  first  two  are  cotton  fabrics  and  the  last  ia  a  gauzy  silk  Ukat  > 
maae  in  this  country,  or  in  any  country  except  France,  o£  the  qnalitj  used  for  in 
purpose  up  to  70  cent.  In  fact,  there  are  but  two  firms  in  the  world  whtek  Ix^-' 
necessaiy  machinery  for  finishing  these  goods.  They  are  both  in  I/yons,  Ynstt  > 
before  stated,  the  tarlatans  and  mulls  are  only  made  in  Enrope,  not  a  yard  of  i»^ 
goods  being  made  in  this  country. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rufflings  from  crope  lisse  the  cost  of  the  foreign  ltb<  • 
lowest,  and  the  ratio  of  domestic  labor  highest.  As  the  silk  schedule  or  t^  '^ 
law  also  places  this  raw  material,  and  the  articles  made  from  it,  at  the  oat  nit  • 
duty,  there  is  the  same  necessity  ibr  a  change  in  the  rate,  and  to  the  same  extati 
in  the  cotton  schedule. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  luxury  only  ask  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  Ibo^''- 
the  manufacturers  of  iron-ware  and  other  necessary  articles  by  the  additwocf^ 
cost  of  labor.  They  are  even  willing  to  accept  less  than  t^s,  and  rely  on  th^r  evr 
and  enterprise  to  make  up  the  difference.  As  has  been  previously  shown,  tk  a* 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  on  tliii> 
goods,  is  42  per  centum  and  the  greatest  60  per  centum.  A  uniform  rsteof  S^ 
centum  over  the  raw  material  is  all  they  ask.    Surely  this  is  a  most  reasonsble  nfs^ 

This  could  be  best  accomplished  by  a  special  classification,  as  follows:  ^'Oi  r^ 
lings  and  ruchings,  commercially  known  as  neck-rufflings,  30  per  centum  ii  »^^- 
to  the  rate  chargeable  on  the  component  of  chief  value.'" 

Although  no  legislation  in  this  cojintry  can  remove  the  competiton  wvmd  ^ 
life  by  the  existing  law,  the  enactment  of  such  a  claniie  as  is  named  aboT»  v^:- 
tend  to  neutralize  their  ruinous  influence  and  in  a  measure  right  the  wros;  «^  - 
has  prostrated  this  industry. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  MosKisox, 
Counsel  far  Buffiing§  MoMnfa^wrtrt^  FtoieeHfe  Aiwiiri" 


SPECinO  DUTIES  ON  LEATHER  GLOVES. 

Mr.  Chatbman  :  I  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  comnufiM  ^ 
following  statement  in  regard  to  a  chiuige  in  the  duty  on  leather  gloves  frB  ^ 
valorem  to  specific,  which  is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tnmffj  » 
urgently  desired  by  the  importers  of  leather  gloves. 

The  present  system  of  duties  upon  leather  gloves,  based  upon  the  value  of  t^^ 
cle,  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  importers  and  the  Qovemment  sppisi^ 
and  is  distrusted  by  manufacturers  of  leather  gloves  in  this  conn^  becasae  of  u' 
exceptional  difficulties  attending  the  proper  enforcement  of  tli«  law. 

The  skins  of  animals,  even  ydien  taken  from  members  of  the  same  flock  or  ^ 
vary  in  texture  and  thickness,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  kid  and  laab  g)^ 
are  made  from  the  skins  of  animals  which  are  reared  in  a  variety  of  dimita^ 
under  as  many  different  conditions  of  existence  and  subsistence,  all  of  which  m- 
the  quality  of  the  skin,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  sTohifi^ 
in  appraising  gloves  made  from  a  material  no  two  skins  of  which  are  exaot^^ 


praisers.    In  thoar  efforts  to  protect 

often  led  into  unwittingly  unjust  appraisements  by  following  the  staodsrU*  v^- 
while  they  are  as  nearly  a  perfect  guide  as  it  is  possible  to  devise,  are  verr  cn^ 
able;  and,  again,  the  same  defective  authority  will  lead  them  to  admit |W *^ * 
lower  rate  than  should  have  been  charged. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  proper  determination  of  these  values  is  a  &^^ 
centive  to  dishonest  practices,  and  complaints  of  willful  nndervaluatiooi»i«^ 
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It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  there  is  absolately  no  element  of  uitagoaisB  b^iw 
the  importing  trade  and  the  home  mannfactoring  indostrj  in  the  leatbcr-jcJmla 
In  the  one  case,  whatever  rate  of  duty  is  levied  mast  be  borne  equal! j  hj^s^ 
in  the  importation  of  leather  gloves,  and  will  themfore  be  satiafactoiytoafi^vk 
ever  the  rate  may  be,  providedtbat  the  proportion  between  tiielo^-piieedaidlf^ 
priced  goods  is  maintained ;  and  in  the  other,  it  will  operate  merely  as  a  protoM» 
holne  industries,  and  would  not  materially  affect  the  interests  of  imporfien. 

In  each  case  the  competition  is  sufficiently  strong  to  regulate  prices  upon  a  r» 
able  basis.  The  enactment  into  Uw  of  the  schedule  recommended  by  tb«  G^^ 
ment  officials  will  not  advance  the  present  prices  to  oonsnmers;  will  proTid«t^ai 
revenue  to  the  Government  as  is  now  realized  from  this  source;  will  at  the  nee  t* 
afford  to  the  manufacturers  of  leather  gloves  in  the  United  States  the  same  noiectii 
which  they  enjoy  under  the  existing  law,  and,  above  all,  will  accompUahuiW 
reform  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  upon  importations  of  leather  glofOB. 

The  importers  of  leather  gloves  will  hail  as  a  ooon  any  leasoDable  aeale  d^ 
which  will  substitute  specific  for  ad  valorem  rates. 
Very  respectfoUyi 

CounUl  /or  204  Glove  Imparten'  AgeoeiaUon  of  Umidi^ 


fSohednle  sabiiittted  and  advooated  by  Seoretariea  of  tho  TreaanTy  Mannine  and  Fiirdfli.  b^F 
rated  in  tariff  blllahitrodacad  by  Mr.  BandaU,  Jane  28, 18SS,aadJlarcb-    "^* 


Gloves  wholly  or  partially  manafaotnred  from  dressed  kid  or  goat  skin,  aodIv*i 
commercially  as  **  f|[lace"  finish,  not  over  13  inches  in  length,  $3  per  doieo  pain;  ^ 
13  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length,  |4  per  dosen  pairs;  over  17  inches  in  Ub^^ 
per  dozen  pairs. 

Gloves  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  fh)m  dressed  leather  other  tins  ^ 
goat  skin,  and  known  eommercially  as  '*  glace''  finish,  not  over  13  inches nJa»* 
W2  per  dozen  pairs ;  over  13  and  not  over  17  inches  in  length,  $3  per  doian  pain;  ^- 
17  inches  in  length,  |4  per  dozen  pairs. 

Gloves  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  from  undressed  leather,  knows  cm^ 
cially  as  "velvet," ''castor,"  chamois,"  or  "Swede*'  fiinish.  not  over  13  iadjij 
length,  $2  per  dozen  pairs ;  over  13  and  not  over  17  inches  m  length,  fiyt^^ 
pairs ;  over  17  inches  in  length,  |4  per  dozen  pairs. 

On  all  leather  gloves,  if  lined  or  trimmed  with  fur,  $1  per  dozen  pain  adititk»i 
if  "  pique"  or  prickseam  sewn,  50  cents  per  dozen  pairs  addldonaL 

The  length  of  all  gloves  shall  be  determined  by  measuring  from  the  tipadet' 
longest  finger  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  glove.  All  cloves  entered  Vy*i^ 
description  or  classification,  or  a  £Edse  statement  as  to  qnamyi  shall  bs  nisj^^^ 
additional  duty  of  |6  per  dosen  paiia. 


STEEL  PINS. 

Tuesday,  Jul/g  17, 1888. 
STATBiaVT  OF  X  T.  B0SBVHBIlOEB» 

R^preHmthig  ihe  London  Needle  Company ^  of  New  Tork. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Upon  what  Bubject  do  yon  desire  to  be  heard  t 

Mr.  BosBNHEDiEB.  IJpoQ  the  sabjeot  of  steel  pins.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  the  article  we  manufacture  [exhibiting  sample]. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  have  a  proposition  to  make— '^  pins,  metallic, 
solid  heads,  or  other,  indnding  hair-pins^  safety-pins,  and  hat,  bonnet, 
shawl,  and  belt  pins,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.'' 

Mr.  EosENHBiHBB.  That  is  the  duty  on  them  now. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  the  proposition  we  hare  to  make,  30  per 
cent.    Do  you  want  anything  different  from  that  f 

Mr.  KosENHEiMEB.  We  supposed  there  would  be  a  reduction.  ISiey 
are  not  made  here,  and  never  were. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  you  want  done ;  what  is  your  sugges- 
tion t 

Mr.  RosENHETMTCB.  I  suggest,  that  being  something  that  can  not 
compete  with  any  manufacture  in  this  country  in  any  way,  that  the 
duty  be  reduced. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  much  T 

Mr.  BosENHEDCEB.  They  are  30  per  cent.  now.  I  suppose  half  that 
duty  would  be  plenty.  There  are  nine  pins  in  that  paper  of  samples; 
they  retail  at  2  cents,  and  if  the  duty  was  reduced  they  could  retail  for 
1  cent.  That  would  not  hurt  the  people  of  this  country  in  any  way. 
In  a  paper  of  pins  that  we  make  here  there  are  360  pins,  and  they  retail, 
usually,  for  5  cents,  but  they  have  been  run  down  to  3  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  do  they  cost  abroad  t 

Mr.  BosENHEiMEB.  They  cost,  with  the  duty  added,  just  about  half 
a  cent  for  nine  of  those  pins. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  If  we  take  off  one-half  of  the  duty  how  much 
would  that  reduce  the  cost  t 

Mr.  BosENHEiMEB.  Dowu  to  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent,  I 
guess. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  And  that  change  from  one-half  to  a  third  would 
enable  you  to  reduce  the  cost. 

Mr.  KosENHEiMEB.  Yes ;  so  that  they  could  be  retailed  for  a  cent, 
and  give  the  middle  man  a  profit  and  the  retailer  a  profit.  No  change 
could  be  made  for  any  fraction  between  1  cent  and  2  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  For  the  difference  between  1  cent  and  2  cents 
could  you  not  give  more  pins  T 

Mr.  BosENHEiHEB.  Oh,  yes ;  we  could  sell  more  pins :  but  the  point 
is  this :  We  do  not  sell  them  direct ;  they  go  to  the  middle  man  and  job- 
ber, and  if  we  cut  down  there  isn't  much  left  after  it  gets  through  the 
band^  of  middle  men  ^nd  jobbers. 

28  TAB  488 
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The  Chairman.  Yoq  sell  them  now  for  2  ceots  at  retail ! 

Mr.  BosEKHEOCBR.  Yes ;  and  there  has  to  be  a  profit  ootside  of  s 
to  the  jobber  and  retailer.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  thing  else  bat  those  pinst 

Mr.  BosBNHEiMER.  Oh,  yes ;  we  sell  needles. 

Senator  Au>righ.  What  do  yon  want  done  with  needles  t 

Mr.  BosENHBiMER.  We  do  not  wa&t  anything  done.  Weaitsaii^ 
fled  to  have  them  remain  as  they  are. 

Mr.  DuRFEB.  Those  are  made  here! 

Mr.  BosENHEDCER.  No ;  they  are  made  on  the  other  sidet 

The  Chairman.  Are  no  needles  made  in  this  conntiy  t 

Mr.  BoSENHEiMER.  S^ot  hand- se Wing  needles ;  machine  DeedlMan 
made  here.  I  believe  they  are  making  a  few  hand-sewing  needkstet, 
bat  none  are  made  here  at  all  of  any  conseqaence. 

Senator  AiDRiOH.  Do  yon  want  all  kinds  of  pins  redaoedordly 
this  kind  T 

Mr.  BosENHEDiER.  Only  this  kind ;  the  steel  pins. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  It  wonld  include  bonnet-pins  and  all  kiodst 

Mr.  BOSENHEIMER.  Only  this  ordinary  shawl-pin;  that  is  ill ^ 
want  rednced. 

The  Chairman,  What  are  they  known  as,  commercialljt 

Mr.  BosENHEiMER.  They  are  known  as  the  small  shawl-pin. 

Senator  Aldrioh.  Is  that  all  that  you  want  to  call  our  atteotiats' 

Mr.  Bosenheimer.  That  is  alL 
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Instead  of  comiug  before  your  sabcoramittee  for  a  formal  b»ru*  m 
our  Massachosetts  indostries,  I  thought  the  best  way  was  to  eaidiltr 
prepare  a  table  of  all  the  varioos  industaies,  perhaps  some  axt;  « 
seventy  in  cdl^  and  ask  brother  Aldrich  to  go  over  them  with  ne  aM 
ascertain  what  the  people  wanted  in  each  case,  and  if  there  wen  mj 
cases  where  the  committee  had  not  already  done  exactly  what  the  p& 
tioners  desired  or  had  not  inflexibly  passed  upon  the  qaestaon,  I  oHli 
have  a  hearing  before  you.  But  I  find  in  every  instaoce  the  sctni^ 
the  committee,  as  Mr.  Aldrich  thinks  it  is  likely  to  be,  is  entirely  na^ 
factory  to  the  interests  I  represent,*  with  the  exception  of  one  or  ra 
and  the  papers  in  regard  to  those  cases  I  have  handed  to  Hr.  Aldnd 
So  that  I  consider  that  I  have  discharged  my  daty  to  my  constitixi> 
better  than  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  come  and  asked  yon  to  p^m 
several  hours'  time  apd  troubled  you  with  so  much  of  it.  I  ha^e  ttka 
the  liberty  of  saying  this  to  your  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  saves  our  time  and  yours. 
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oolored  sagar  Bhoald  pay  a  certain  amount  of  duty.  lifowy  weftodlkit 
eince  tbe  polaiiscopic  test  was  applied  legally,  since  18^  the  SMob 
line  quidity  of  sugars  has  worked  up,  aod  a  great  portioD  of  npn 
oome  in  at  about  95  degrees,  and  all  sugars  testing  above  91,  it  te. 
are  twited  with  a  suspicion  that  they  ought  to  be  in  a  color  claafiabm. 
When  the  original  bill  was  presented  to  the  House,  without  any  ubb- 
it  seemed  to  have  no  patemi^ — ^I  found  that  the  Volor  line  had  bee 
raised  so  as  to  embrace  sugars  including  No.  16,  Dutch  standard  in  eok, 
and  the  same  schedule  also  repealed  the  existing  provision  of  Uvmit 
gard  to  die  payment  of  a  drawback  on  exported  refined  sogtrs  ^ 
posed  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  originally  paid.  !Dift(  tb& 
cated  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  But,  fot  mot 
reason  or  other,  they  changed  the  programme.  They  had  a  soctrfi 
cross-examination  in  the  House  the  other  day  of  seemingly  unwil^ 
witnesses,  and  we  ascertained  that  after  the  original  bill  had  been  ^ 
tributed  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  other  agents  of  the  sugar  trust  appeiR^ 


Senator  Jones.  What  bill  do  you  speak  of;  the  Mills  bill  f 
Mr.  Webeb.  It  is  the  original  bill  that  came  from  the  committee,  k^ 
it  is  a  bill  that  is  fathered  by  nobody  so  far  as  its  title  is  conoeroed.  It 
is  a  bill  ^^  to  revise,''  etc.  Just  after  the  appearance  of  Havemeyer  vd 
those  other  people  here  the  bill  that  is  now  pending  before  the  Heo^ 
came  in,  and  that  schedule  had  been  changed,  putting*  back  the  ttia 
line  to  No.  13  and  striking  out  this  repealing  clause  relating  to  dnv 
backs,  so  that  drawbacks  will  be  continued  should  the  bill  pea 
Thereupon  I  drew  an  amendment,  which  I  have  here.  And  I  wiiitt» 
say,  realizing  the  futility  of  trying  to  change  the  rates  over  there,  te 
I  base  the  amendment  upon  the  rates  provided  in  the  bill  of  the  eo» 
mittee,  simply  hoping  that  a  fair  discussion  might  be  sufficient  to  secBie 
consent  on  their  part  to  a  classification. 
The  Chatkman.  You  put  the  polariscopic  test  up  to  Ko.  16  T 
Mr.  Webeb.  Yes ;  and  I  change  it  in  this  respect  also,  I  provide  ir 
the  same  rate  of  duty  that  they  did,  continued  by  decreasing  the  easx 
as  they  did,  but  I  made  a  change  when  I  struck  out  the  90-degree  ten 
holding  that  sugars  reaching  that  degree  should  properly  pay  a  higbs 
duty,  should  be  really  upon  the  old  basis  of  color  test  by  tbe  hi^b^ 
color,  and  instead  of  charging  .032  for  each  additional  degree  froa  ^ 
to  97,  we  fixed  the  rate  at  .050,  and  whenever  they  rose  above  97  d^ 
grees  I  put  them  without  any  further  ceremony  into  the  color  ote. 
Ninety-seven  is  almost  pure  sugar. 
The  Chaibman.  That  is,  the  sugars  testing  97  you  put  above  XoK' 
Mr.  Webeb.  The  sugars  testing  97  I  put  above  No.  16 ;  yes,  that  s 
right. 
Senator  Jones.  And  what  did  you  do  about  sugars  betwen  90  and  9*  - 
Mr.  Webeb.  Between  90  and  91 1  started  anew  at  90  and  built  npt^^ 
97  with  .05,  which  brings  me  out  at  the  same  point  precisely  that  ti» 
committee  came  out.  namely,  2.20  a  pound;  and  sugars  above  97  goQ 
the  class  above ;  ana  from  thereon  the  same  as  was  provided  by  ^ 
committee.  I  speak  of  this  so  that  in  case  it  is  desired  to  adopt  a  d«s 
fication  of  this  kind,  and  your  rates  are  different  firom  those  prescribed 
in  the  Mills  bill — and  I  presume  they  will  be— a  horisontal  redwd^ 
can  be  made  so  that  this  classification  will  complete  the  new  acbitiA 
of  rates  as  adopted  by  this  committee. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the  matter  of  drawbacks.  Of 
course  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  1883  covered  a  re-adjustment  of  t^ 
drawback  duties.    I  do  not  believe  that  our  people  can  be  held  aecoent- 
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able  for  the  drawback  being  too  high,  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
periment;  and  besides  that,  the  sugar  ezportations  were  comparatively 
small.  I  suppose  that  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  near-by  countries. 
X  imagine  the  statistics  will  show  that  a  very  small  portion  of  them  was 
expoited  to  England  and  Scotland,  but  now  the  most  of  ihem  go  to 
Sngland  and  Sa)tland. 

The  Ohai^man.  Are  drawbacks  too  high  now  T 

Mr.  Webeb.  1  think  they  are. 

The  Chaibman.  2.60  T 

Mr.  Webeb.  First  it  was  3.18, 1  believe,  and  then  2.82  after  the  re- 
daction of  1883.  From  the  best  information  I  can  get  I  should  judge 
2.40  would  be  about  as  near  right  as  could  be  made.  They  come  in 
under  polariscopic  tests. 

Senator  HisoocK.  You  would  make  the  drawback  just  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  duty  paid  T 

Mr.  Webeb.  Certainly ;  less  1  per  cent;  that  is  the  law.  But  there 
is  the  difBculty  in  the  case.  Here  is  sugar,  for  instance,  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  No.  13;  it  looks  like  No.  13,  and  a  polariscopic  test  proves 
that  it  is  No.  16  or  No.  15,  or  even  No.  18  sugar  i  and  yet  it  looks  like 
No.  13;  and  under  the  law  you  have  to  condude  it  to  be  No.  13,  and 
pay  according  to  the  polariscopic  test. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  true  that  sugars  No.  13  and  below  can  not  have 
a  saccharine  strength  up  to  90  degrees! 

Mr.  Webeb.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  true  as  they  are  now  mak- 
ing sugars ;  but  when  the  color  lines  were  drawn  and  sugar  duties  were 
levied  according  to  colors^  this  process  had  not  reached  this  state  of 
advancement,  and  the  basis  of  laying  these  duties  was  upon  the  old  line, 
namely,  that  13  sugar  would  test  above  90  degrees. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  that  must  be  true.  When  we  were  in  New 
York  we  went  into  the  chemical  room  at  the  custom-house,  where  they^ 
test  these  sngars  with  the  polariscope,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  almost 
the  entire  range  was  above  90,  and  some  up  to  94  and  95. 

Mr.  Webeb.  Certainly;  it  has  been  that  way,  because  they  can  get 
sugars  of  strong  degrees  of  richness,  and  yet,  by  coloring  so  as  to  rep- 
resent 13  and  under,  they  get  the  lower  rate. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  they  gdt  a  drawback  larger  than  the 
duties  they  pay! 

Mr.  Webeb.  Of  course  a  great  deal  of  this  is  groping  in  the  dark. 
We  can  not  tell.  I  believe  the  sugar  refiners  have  never  consented  that 
an  examination  of  the  books  be  made  in  order  to  determine  that  ques- 
tion. We  can  not  tell.  But  does  it  not  strike  a  business  mind  as  strange 
that  our  refiners  and  importers  can  go  to  Cuba  and  get  their  raw  ma- 
terial, stop  it  here,  half  way,  refine  it  with  higher-priced  labor,  handle 
it  with  higher-priced  labor,  and  export  it,  simply  upon  the  basis  of  get- 
ting back  the  duty  that  they  pay,  and  then  undersell  those  people  in 
tlieir  markets  T    Where  is  the  object  of  our  protection  system  f 

The  Chaibman.  That  simply  shows  that  they  can  refine  the  sugar 
here  as  well  as  anywhere  in  the  world ;  that  is  what  it  shows. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  it  shows  if  there  was  no  cheating. 

Mr.  Webeb.  Yes ;  but  everybody  knows  that  it  costs  more  to  bring 
it  here,  and  stop  half  way,  and  refine  it,  and  then  re-export  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Senator  Jones.  They  can  take  it  to  England  about  as  cheaply  as  to 
New  York  t 

Mr.  Webeb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  from  Cuba  t 
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Senator  Jones.  From  Gnba. 

The  Ohatrman.  I  sappom  they  can.  Transportatioii  rates  m  vm 
small  firom  New  York  to  Liverpool. 

Mr.  WsBEB.  Here  are  some  figures  showing  the  amoantof  s^vif 
flned  exported.  This  is  for  1887.  Oat  of  190,672,000  poands,  158,001.1k 
go  to  England  and  Scotland.  So,  virtaallj;  that  is  the  qnartcf  Mv^ 
compete  with. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  get  a  bounty  for  exportation  now. 

Mr.  WsBBB.  I  think  so.  Now,  I  want  to  call  yoar  atteotioo  tosoK 
figures  in  that  respect.  Up  to  1883  we  paid  in  drawbacks,  as  rM 
sugars  exported,  $884,856.  I  think  up  to  that  time,  certainly  f<f  te^ 
en^  years  previous  to  that,  covering  the  period  of  my  exA]oiiBti(& 
that  was  about  the  average  amount  paid  on  exports  of  sugars.  Fttkp 
it  had  run  up  to  $1,300,000,  or  $1,400,000.  In  1884,  after  thia  nev  ^^ 
tem  had  gotten  fairly  to  work,  instead  of  $384,856,  the  amouotm? 
to  $1,579,000,  nearly  double;  in  1885  it  jumped  up  to  $6,695,090.  A 
profitable  business. 

The  Ghaibmak.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Treasury  De^ 
ment  fixed  the  drawback  too  high. 

•  Mr.  Webbb.  I  think  so.  Here  is  a  table  of  sugars  iroporti^dforl^N 
which  shows  that  out  of  2,781,000,000  pounds  about  2,500,000,000  m 
of  No.  95  or  under. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  of  what  t 

Mr.  Weber.  Sugars  claiming  to  be  No.  13. 

Senator  Jones«  What  are  you  reading  from  t 

Mr.  Webeb.  This  is  sugars  imported. 

Senator.  Jones.  Into  this  country  f 

Mr.  Webeb.  Yes ;  supposed  to  be  raw  sugars.  Now  one  word  mm 
with  reference  to  these  drawbacks.  The  drawbacks  of  2^  ptid  ^^ 
granulated  sugar,  supposing  it  to  test  99  (it  can  not  test  any  b«^ 
less  1  per  cent. — I  am  giving  you  the  old  figures — would  be  2.79.  Tly 
new  figures  will  apply,  of  course,  in  a  less  degree,  if  I  sboold  t»b 
that  sugar  at  2.79  and  bring  it  right 'back  into  the  castomhoo^  ^1^ 
X>08ing  that  I  could  get  the  color  without  cost,  and  I  could  get  that  a*" 
sugar  to  test  99 — and  it  can  not  pay  any  more — by  paying  2.36  tberr^ 
a  diftbrence  of  43  cents  by  simply  rolling  it  firom  one  side  of  the  fist<*^ 
house  to  the  other. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that  f 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  did  propose  an  amendment  abolishing  the  drawbvt 
but  I  had  no  idea  it  would  pass.  I  do  not  know  that  it  ought  to  pi^ 
because  there  are  other  countries  to  which  we  perhaps  can  export, » 
export  honestly.  But  if  you  will  reclassify  the  schedule  whenitcoai^ 
in  and  deprive  them  of  t^e  opportunity  of  fraudulent  imp<^UtioBi  i 
think  you  will  practically  put  an  end  to  sugar  importations  to  Eiigb>> 
and  Scotland. 

The  Gh AiBMAN.  What  is  a  better  test  than  the  polariscope  f 

Mr.  Webeb.  There  is  no  better  except  to  raise  the  color  line  Boti ' 
take  in  sugars  up  to  16,  and  then  graduate  the  schedule  so  thst  «^ 
it  reaches  MO  or  91  it  is  better  sugar,  and  it  ought  to  pay  a  higher  dr} 
If  you  do  not  do  that,  they  will  color  their  sugars  on  the  otfwsi**^ 
send  them  here,  of  that  high  test,  low  grade  in  color,  so  as  to  bf»£ 
them  within  the  color  limit  of  No.  13. 

Senator  Hisoook.  You  would  apply  the  polarisoopic  test  to  10 1^' 
under! 

Mr.  Webeb.  Yes. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Down  to  where  t 
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more  than  oue-eigfath  of  a  cent  difiference  between  the  prodoctodi; 
two  of  our  refiners  in  this  conntrj'. 

The  Gdaibman.  Does  the  table  inolade  raw  sagars  T 

Mr.  Webbb.  So,  air ;  simply  granulated  sugars.  It  is  u  listt: 
absolotely  perfect  criterion. 

Senator  Jonbs.  What  inference  do  yon  want. to  draw  Irom  tiuti 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  want  to  draw  this :  That  if  we  do  bosiness  irilk  I« 
don  in  sogar,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  di^nmlt- 
tweenthe  London  price  and  oar  own  except  that  involved  intbeea 
of  getting  there ;  and  the  fact  that  there  la  that  difference  whoib^ 
«an  send  it  there  showa  conclaaively  that  they  get  too  mai^  fnoi^ 
Ooveniment. 

The  Ohaibiux.  That  is  a  matter  that  the  Treasury  D^utiM 
onght  to  look  to.    We  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Wbbbb.  I  know  yon  can  not,  bnt  still  it  is  a  powerful  aipma. 
tending  towards  npsctting  the  Whole  drawback  business.  Cpooitdft 
tion  I  can  see  that  there  may  be  reasons  for  continaing  an  eipon|» 
vision  to  apply  equally  to  all  countries,  and  there  may  be  good  raw* 
why  it  onght  not  to  be  stricken  out 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  you  think  we  coald  make  a  drawbtck  il« 
would  apply  to  one  conntry  and  not  to  another,  ander  ttesQ'obtip- 
tions  T 

Mr.  Webbb.  So;  I  do  not  think  we  coold.  But  I  think  we  Ai^ 
start  at  the  first  end  of  the  line  and  try  to  prevent  fraadnlcDt  iip*»' 
tions. 

Senator  Jones.  You  propose  what  T 

Mr.  Wbbeb.  There  should  be  a  gradnal  increase  of  dnty,  tbrtA> 
raising  of  the  color  line  to  16,  by  an  addition  of  .05  for  each  d^ne^ 
91  to  97. 

The  CHiJBSU.N.  That  is  a  rather  complicated  matter.  I  tead  fW 
amendment,  and  all  the  debate  in  th«  House,  whitdi  was  a  veir  niA 
gent  and  very  interesting  debate.  We  will  try  to  solve  the  diffioK!' 
but  I  do  not  know  that  we  can.  That  table  of  yours  is  a  veryinte*^ 
ing  table,  and  if  you  had  extended  that  fiutber  yoa  would  barefeo' 
that  that  is  about  the  difference  between  the  London  and  Nerii» 
pricea. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  German  grauolated  sngar,  I  sappo«l 

Mr.  Webeb.  Yon  mean  the  raw  sogars  1  , 

The  Ohaibiian.  On  all  sngars.  T^e  average  difference  is  ilx'- 
oents  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Webbb.  Taking  the  average  difference  is  not  a  &ir  teat  H^ 
is  a  sugar  that  is  of  the  same  analitv  and  of  the  same  intrinsien* 
in  New  York  as  in  London.    G 
all  other  sngars  are  graded  in 

Senator  Axdbioh.  There  is 

Mr,  Webeb.  I  do  not  belle 
pound  difference  between  the 
here  as  compared  with  the  mai 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  I 
grades  of  sngar  called  grannla 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  do  not  think 
ence  in  the  price.  I  do  not  be! 
&  Meyer's  make  and  Havemej 
Meyer's  price  is  by  looking  at 

Senator  Aldbich.  But  the  i 
tions  of  are  G«rman  granulated 
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in  this  market  as  AiDcrican,  or  any  others.  I  think  yon  will  find  that 
the  qnotations  Tor  American  granulated  sugars  are  at  least  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  higher  in  London  than  German. 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  call  them  American  granulated  sugars. 

Senator  Axdbioh.  The  German  granulated  sugars  are  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  less  than  the  American  in  London. 

l^he  Chairman.  I  think  I  would  call  Mr.  FairchUd's  attention  to  that 
table. 

Mr.  Webeb.  I  think  the  Treasury  officials,  the  experts,  have  recom« 
DQended  the  drawback  to  be  fixed  at  2.40 ;  at  least  some  of  them  Imve. 

Mr.  Tingle.  2.38  and  2.47. 

Mr.  Webeb.  That  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determinei  absolutely. 


BORAX,  PRUNES,  AND  QUICKSILVER 

sxATEmnr  of  mas.  chables  v.  feltov, 

Member  of  Congre$$from  California. 

'  Mr.  Felton.  I  woald  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  oommittoe  to 
three  or  four  indastries  on  the  P^ific  coast  which  in  the  ao-caUed  Mil^ 
bill  have  been  pat  on  the  fi^e  list,  and  on  others  of  which  the  pieeeii 
tariff  schedule  has  been  ii^arioas.  My  object  is  to  pat  yoa  in  posKs^ 
sion  of  the  facts,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  to  enable  yoa  to  come  to  aco^ 
dnsion,  and,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  I  hope  yon  will  adopt  my  coDdaan 

BOBAX. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  borax.  The  chief  sources  of  productiofi  fif 
borax  are  the  Turkish  deposits,  controlled,  as  I  am  credibly  ]nf<Miscd, 
by  an  English  honse,  Hanscom  &  Go.  Boracic  acid  from  Italy  is  eoe- 
troUed  by  one  man.  Then  there  are  the  borax  mines  and  lake  in  tk 
Pacific  coast  States. 

The  facts  in  connection  with  this  ^are  briefly  these :  In  1873  borax  v« 
selling  in  the  United  States  for  33  cents  a  pound.  In  1887  it  was  sell- 
ing from  6  to  6^  cents  a  pound,  and  is  still  selling  for  aboat  that  ]»m 
In  1873  the  production  in  California  or  in  the  United  States  was  2,0M.- 
000  pounds.  In  1887  it  is  10,182,000  pounds.  The  consamption  d 
borax  in  the  meantime  has  increased  from  2,000  tons  in  1883  to  5,OiO 
tons  in  1887. 

The  first  discovery  and  workings  of  borax  in  California broag^tdowis 
the  price  to  20  and  15  cents  a  pound  in  New  York.  Upon  the  discov- 
eries in  the  Esmeralda  and  Nevada  districts  a  further  rednctioD  took 
place  to  8  cents  a  pound.  The  discoveries  in  San  Bernardino  Coaotj 
and  elsewhere  further  reduced  the  price  as  low  as  5^  or  6  cents  in  ^Tev 
York. 

Now  at  those  prices  what  are  left  of  those  industries  f  Many  of  tbea 
on  the  Pacific  coast  have  gone  to  the  wall.  They  can  not  be  8aoce»- 
fully  carried  on  at  those  prices,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  sitoaled  ia 
arid  deserts.  In  one  instance  the  transportation,  before  they  reach  > 
railroad,  is  160  miles,  over  which  distance  the  subsistence  of  the  miners. 
supplies  of  machinery,  and  all  that,  haye  to  be  carried,  and  of  ooowe 
all  the  output  has  to  be  returned  that  same  distance.  These  are  biicll; 
the  facts  in  relation  to  this  industry. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  that  a  combinaddi 
was  formed  by  the  American  manufacturers  of  borax  to  raise  pTioe& 
That  is  true,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  very  apparent.  Many  of  the  indos^ 
tries  had  gone  to  the  wall.  One  or  two  corporations  are  now  involve 
in  debt,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  self-presefyation  that,  in  order  to  cod- 
tinue  their  business,  they  should  receive  more  for  their  product.  That 
was  the  reason.    The  industry  can  not  be  sustained  at  that  price.  I 
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sappoae  the  preseut  tariff  would  be  sufficient— in  other  wordB|  if  it  wm 
higher  perhaps  it  would  be  better-*but  I  suppose  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  leave  the  tariff  as  it  is  now  upon  those  articlest  though  there  Is 
a  strong  request  that  the  tariff  be  raised  upon  boraoic  acid.  There  I 
acm  at  fault,  because  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  to  give  you  iU' 
fonnation  in  relation  to  that 

PBUNBS  AND  BAISmS. 

T^e  next  thing  I  come  to  is  the  prune  industry  of  Oalifomia,  and  to- 
gether with  that  the  raisin  indust^  an  industry  germane  to  that  In 
the  Mills  bill  the  duty  was  taken  off  of  prunes.  It  was  1  cent  a  pound. 
It  was  returned  in  order  to  get  some  votes,  it  is  said.  But  the  duty 
upon  raisins  was  decreased  25  per  cent  The  duty  being  2  cents,  they 
have  taken  off  half  a  cent 

Now  the  facts  in  connection  with  this  are  simply  these :  Those  indus- 
tries in  the  State  of  California  are  practically  at  the  present  time  in&nt 
industries.  They  are  the  industries,  as  a  rule,  of  small  farmers,  in  which 
they  have  put  all  their  time  and  all  their  money.  Plenty  of  them  are 
involved  financially ;  and  if  these  articles  were  put  upon  the  free  list, 
or  a  reduction  of  the  duty  was  made  at  this  time,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
effect  would  be  disastrous  to  many  of  those  people  producing  them, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  involved.  As  the  prices  go  down  tliey  are 
very  apt  to  lose  the  avails  of  their  labors  for  years.  I  will  give  you  a 
few  figures  in  relation  to  the  matter.  I  do  not  know  that  this  commit- 
tee will  feel  like  doubling  it,  but  if  the  duty  upon  prunes  was  doubled 
I  think  the  result  would  ultimately  in  a  short  time  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consumers  of  this  country. 

Prunes  are  produced  in  Austria,  Hungary,  France^  and  Turkey.  All 
of  these  nations  have  a  protective  duty  upon  this  article.  Hence  there 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  our  having  such  a  duty.  Even  England 
has  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  prunes  of  1}  cents.  Certainly,  this 
country  having  the  interests  at  stake  it  has — ^interests  to  build  up— 
could  put  a  duty  on  prunes  of  1}  cents,  and  tJiat  is  what  I  deem  this 
committee  would  be  wise  in  doing. 

Senator  Jones.  What  was  the  duty  on  prunes  f 

Mr.  Felton.  One  cent 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  now  taken  off  altogether  f 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir ;  that  is  now  retained  in  the  Mills  bilL 

Senator  Jones.  And  it  reduced  the  duty  on  raisins  half  a  cent  t 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes.  There  are'  now  more  than  1,000,000  prune  trees 
planted  and  growing  in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara  alone,  in  t^e  State 
of  Galifomia,  less  than  20  per  cent  of  which  are  now  bearing.  There 
are  2,600  families  engaged  in  and  depending  upon  this  indust^.  They 
are  principally  small  farmers,  and  they  have  put  into  this  industry 
thdr  all,  both  capital  and  labor.  Many  of  them  are  in  debt,  and  their 
orchards  not  yet  bearing.  It  is  estimated  that  the  trees  now  planted  in 
this  county  alone  will  in  five  years  yield  an  annual  crop  of  35,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  prunes  of  a  superior  quality.  That  is  only  one  part  of 
the  State  of  California.  If  the  industry  is  protected,  there  is  no  earthly 
question  but  what  this  article  will  be  produced  to  such  an  enormous 
extent  that  prunes  would  cease  to  be  a  luxury  and  would  be  within  the 
command  of  every  person  within  the  United  States,  however  indigent 
lus  condition. 

The  great  difficulty  that  we  now  have  to  contend  with,  even  for  the  home 
marked  is  the  high  price  of  freights  between  California  and  the  East 
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As  tiiis  bnsinees  and  other  businesses  increase,  ho  wever,  ve  bsfe  i 
right  to  assume  that  fireights  will  be  lower,  and  under  that  conditioD^ 
aifidrs  we  will  be  able,  not  only  to  drive  oat  any  foreign  importatiMi 
of  tMi  kind,  bat  to  sapply— and  I  sappose  that  is  the  object  of  legU^- 
tion — ^to  the  consamers  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  do.  I  believe  tbift  hf 
raising  the  tariff,  say  half  a  cent  on  pranes,  puttin^^  as  oq  a  par  vUi 
Engbmd.  in  view  of  the  &ct  that  all  those  nations  that  prodaoe  tte 
protect  uiemselves,  we  shall  bring  aboat  that  result. 

In  regard  to  raisins,  as  I  before  remarked,  they  have  takenoff  hrif  i 
cent  of  daty,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  claim  that  by  reasoo  d 
doing  away  with  what  is  termed  the  damage  claose  on  imported  goodi 
they  have  more  than  made  up  the  difference.  This  probably  woold  a^ 
with  a  good  deal  of  trath  to  citroas  frait,  green  fmit,  like  orango, 
lemons,  and  things  of  that  character.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  en 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  anybody  that  the  change  in  regui  to 
this  frait)  packed)  as  it  is,  in  boxes,  etc.,  will  amount  to  more  tiian  ^ 
or  6  per  cent. 

What  applies  to  the  prane  interests  applies  equally  to  the  lanii. 
The  same  class  of  men  are  growing  the  one  as  the  other.  It  has  takei 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  for  this  class  of  small  farmers  in  this  coontiytD 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  business.  Vineyards  have  been  planted 
and  torn  up  again.  It  requires  adaptation  to  a  peculiar  soil  and  & 
peculiar  climate.  In  addition  to  that,  it  has  required  a  great  deal  d 
attention  to  be  given  the  matter  of  importation  or  exportation,  in  ovto 
to  enable  them  to  learn  how  to  cure^  how  to  pack,  etc 

QUICKSILVEB. 

We  have  another  industry  with  us,  and  that  is  quicksUver.  In  octkr 
to  understand  that  question  properly  it  would  be  desirable  to  go  btkij 
into  a  little  history  of  the  production  of  the  metal. 

The  supply  of  quicksilver  of  all  past  time  and  at  the  present  time  » 
confined  to  Spain,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  The  production  m 
Italy  is  so  uncertain  and  so  small  as  to  render  it  insignificant  in  cottiBi: 
any  figure  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  Spanish  mine  uid  tbe 
Austrian  mines  are  two  of  the  richest  in  cinnabar,  and  perti^^  rela- 
tively, of  any  mines  that  have  ever  been  discovered  in  the  worid. 

The  OHAiBMAii.  Is  there  more  than  one  mine  in  Austria  t    You  said 

"  mines." 
Mr.  Felton.  The  Almaden  mine  of  Spain,  and  the  Idria  mine  of 

Austria. 
The  GHAntMAN.  There  is  one  mine  in  Spain  and  one  in  AustrnT 
Mr.  Fblton.  Yes.  Do  not  forget  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  mine  is 
owned,  and  was  for  years  before  Ohrist,  by  the  Spanish  Govemmeot 
The  Austrian  mine  has  been  owned^  controlled,  and  worked,  as  has  the 
Spanish  mine,  since  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centxuy.  Tte 
policy  of  those  people  was,  up  to  the  time  that  the  Galifomia  prodac^ 
tion  came  in,  to  extract  sufficient  meta^  to  supply  the  demand,  widiooi 
decreasing  the  price  of  the  materiaL  It  is  said  by  experts  who  hava 
examined  the  Spanish  mine  that  it  is  to-day— it  is  only  1,000  feet  de^ 

capable  of  producing  metal  enough  to  supply  the  world  for  the  next 

fifty  years.    The  Austrian  mine  for  the  last  sixty-four  years  has  pn* 
tbe  Government  a  net  sum  equal  to  $164,000  per  annum. 

The  mines  of  Galifomia  were  discovered  in  1850,  cotemporaneeo^r 
with  the  discovery  of  goldi  wbioh  increased  largely  the  W§  rf  qui*- 
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ing  Dov.  I  do  not  ihiak  yoa  will  pay  $1  and  $1.50  a  poimd  in  tb 
country,  for  it  will  be  controlled  by  two  parties.  And  I  think  I  aa  i: 
tborized  to  come  to  tiiat  condasion,  when  I  take  into  eonsidentMitht 
history  and  the  scope  and  policy,  that  have  always  actoated  tite  m 
nopoly  of  those  mines  by  the  Governments  of  Spain  and  Anstiit. 

The  CHAiBiiAif.  How  many  of  these  mines  are  there  in  CaliteBa- 
more  than  one.  or  twof 

Mr.  Felton.  Before  1874  we  had  thirty  of  those  mines,  lar^e » 
small,  bat  there  has  not  been  protection  enough  on  qoieksilver  ui  t 
the  number  has  dwindled  down  until  we  now  have  praeticaUy  (Ny^BK 
the  production  coming  chiefly  from  the  New  Almaden  nuoe. 

Skater  Jones.  Are  they  doing  nothing  at  the  New  Idriat 

Mr.  Felton.  Practically  nothing.  Just  look  at  the  fignret  a  B(^ 
ment.  The  cost  of  production  at  the  Spanish  mines  is  $7.10  per  iii^ 
The  cost  at  the  New  Almaden  is  $26.38.  If  you  will  add  the  prewot  ^ 
ad  valorem  duty,  at  the  average  price  that  ithas  been  sellingfor  fordeia 
years,  and  that  I  have  stated  is  a  perfectly  fair  things  to  do,  jon  fcn* 
$29.88 ;  or  if  you  add  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  present  high  pott  a 
$37  per  flask  you  have  $30.08  as  the  cost  of  production  at  tlie  >>« 
Almaden.  At  that  cost  the  foreign  product  can  not  only  oompele  vt 
it  can  make  a  profit  of  $32.98  per  flask,  less  freight  and  charges.  Sm 
if  you  were  to  increase  this  duty  from  10  per  cent,  ad  raloraB  t«> 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  quite  a  straw  between  the  two,  I  think  it  v«u 
be  no  more  than  just. 

TheOHATBHAN.  Whati8theperpoundrateatl0percent.ad  vakm- 

Senator  Jokes.  About  3^. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  pounds  in  a  flask  f 

Mr.  Felton.  Seventy-six  and  one-half  pounds. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  valuation  abroad  t 

Mr.  Felton.  The  valuation  of  quicksilver  abroad  f 

The  Chairman.  Yea. 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  they  put  it  at  any  price  they  please  abf«i>i 
Sometimes  it  is  sold  in  London  for  $25,  or  $15  per  flask  moie  tksa  ii  > 
sold  for  here. 

The  Chaibman.  They  sell  it  in  any  market  as  they  please  f 

Mr.  Felton.  They  control  it  mid  can  do  as  they  choose.  Thoae  pei^ 
pie  over  there  understand  the  condition  of  things  here«  and  dannf  tb« 
whole  history  of  the  business  here  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  Im* 
down  the  industry  in  this  country.  If  you  increase  the  daty  to  1' 
cents  a  pound  on  $35  it  would  be  $7.50  per  flask. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  about  40  cents  a  i>onnd  now  at  $35  a  flask. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  selling  at  $37  just  at  this  time. 

Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  about  40.40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Felton.  In  the  debate  in  the  House  the  only  argomeiil  t^ 
could  be  brought  against  this  proposition  of  leaving  the  duty  as  it  tf  «*' 
increasing  it  was  the  fact  that  we  were  exporting  quieksilvery  tmi  ^ 
natural  inquiry  was,  If  you  can  export  quicksilver  aad  compete  t:: 
the  world,  why  do  you  want  protection  f  The  answer  to  that  is,  prv 
tically,  that  we  are  not  exporting.  And  yet  we  are  exi>orting  to  tb:* 
extent :  We  have  sold*  some  quicksilver  to  Mexico.  It  was  stated  tk> 
we  sold  it  to  Guatemala.  That  is  not  true.  There  are  aome  expert* 
from  New  York  to  Canada,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  indnsto  iit^* 
country.  Bat  we  have  exported  in  small  quantities  to  Mexico  asd  » 
China,  and  the  reasons  are  plain.  We  have  direct  cheap  water  oo» 
munication.  Ships  leave  San  Francisco  going  to  Chio^  for  caw** 
and  leave  practically  in  ballast,  and  the  Chinese  buy  the  qaickvK 
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over  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  vertnillion,  and  the  fireights  going 
from  California  to  China,  of  course,  are  nominal.  The  same  thing  is 
trae  with  reference  to  transportation  to  Mexico.  As  Senator  Jones  knows, 
the  steamers  leave  practically  in  ballast  and  they  take  this  down  there 
at  a  very  low  rate  and  come  back  loaded  with  goods  in  transit  from 
the  Isthmus  and  the  Cape  and  from  Central  America,  etc.  Those  pe- 
culiar conditions  exist  there  only  and  are  the  onlv  resources  of  export 
that  we  have  for  the  quicksilver  of  our  coast,  and  they  in  no  wise  cut 
any  figure  in  the  markets  of  the  world  or  with  the  prices  of  the  world. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked  why  Sp^n  or  Austria  does  not  take 
that  market.  The  reason  is  the  Mexican  market  is  too  insignificant 
and  the  Chinese  market  they  practically  have  now. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say.  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Jonss.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  produce  quicksilver  at  the 
New  Almaden  f 

Mr.  Felton.  Twenty-six  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents  per  flask  at 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Jones.  You  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  himber 
and  wool,  I  suppose  t 

Mr.  Felton.  Lumber  and  wool  are  two  things  of  which  I  have  beard 
a  good  deal,  but  I  am  not  well  posted  upon  those  matters,  not  having 
looked  at  them  so  carefully  as  I  have  done  in  regard  to  those  articles 
which  I  have  been  speaking  about  to-day. 

Senator  Hisoook.  I  suppose  you  are  satisfied  to  leave  lumber  and 
wool  both  untouched  f 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  perfectly  satisfied.  But  I  would  like  very  much 
to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  importance  and  propriety  of  chang- 
ing the  duty  upon  quicksilver  fiK)m  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  10  cents 
a  pound. 

Senator  HiscooK.  What  industry  is  it  going  to  affect  t 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  a  table  which  I  can  send  to  you  which  will  give 
you  information  upon  that  point. 

Senator  Hisoook.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Felton.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  increase  of  the  tariff 
will  increase  the  price  in  America  in  bulk  above  a  reasonable  point  or 
to  an  unreasonablerpoint,  because  the  monopoly  of  the  two  mines  referred 
to  will  immediately  take  advantage  of  the  price,  as  they  are  enabled  to 
do  at  any  time,  for  they  have  a  large  surplus  stock  on  l^nd,  that  of  the 
Almaden  mine  of  Bgain  now  beiug  60,000  flasks. 
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PIPES,  IVORY,  AMBER,  PEARL  SHELLS,  ETC. 

WABHiKaTON,  D.  C,  Thursday,  Jviy  1%  M 

8TATE1IEHT  OF  F.  J.  KALDEIIBEBO. 

Mr.  KALl>ENBEBa.  Gentlemen,  permit  me,  before  addressing  joi.t* 
show  yoo  samples  of  my  goods  [exhibits  samples  of  pipes,  ivofj.elt 
Here  [exhibitingi  is  a  briar-wood  pipe.    It  has  a  real  amber  ooBtl 
piece.    Here  [exnibiting]  is  another  pipe.    It  is  a  pipe  of  Tiolefi-vood 
The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  use  violet- wood  t 
Mr.  ELiLDENBfiBO.  This,  sir,  is  a  very  fragrant  wood.    Thetnegi^ 
in  Australia  only.    Here  [exhibiting  another  pipe]  is  an  apple- vood  pft 
That  makes  a  good  pipe  and  a  cheap  pipe. 
The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  price  of  apple- wood  pipes  per  dom* 
Mr.  Kaldenbebo.  About  5Q  cents ;  $6  a  gross. 
The  Ghaikman.  What  is  the  price  of  the  violet- wood  pipes) 
Mr.  Kaldenbebg-.  Twenty-four  dollars  a  gross. 
Senator  Hisoogk.  At  what  rate  of  duty  do  these  pipes  comdiof 
Mr.  Kaldenbebg.  At  70  per  cent  ad  valorem — smok^  artid» 
pipes,  pipe  bowls,  etc. 
Senator  Hisoogk.  And  that  rate  of  duty  you  desire  to  haTeretsoee' 
Mr.  Kaldenbeeo.  Yes,  or  else  we  will  be  mined.    We  cm  l< 
make  auy  pipes  in  this  country  without  that  duty.    It  is  imposs^ 
Here  [exhibiting  pipej  is  an  imported  pipe  that  costs  $4  a  gross.  ^^ 
can  make  nothing  in. this  country  equal  to  that.    The  rate  luedtot^ 
75  per  cent,  and  a  penny  a  piece;  $1.50  a  gross.    I  would  like  to  b&^ 
the  old  duty  restored.    The  old  duty  will  keep  out  all  the  toA  i^ 
comes  into  the  country.    It  will  not  affect  so  much  the  meeisdifl^ 
pipes  costing  $50  or  $60  a  dozen,  but  it  does  keep  out  the  cheaper  c^ 
of  goods.    I  have  here  a  briar- wood  pipe  with  silver  mountings;  a  P^ 
that  costs  about  $4.50  apiece  to  make. 

I  submit  to  the  committee  the  following  paper,  which  shows  predseij 
what  we  want: 

smokees'  aeticles,  pipes,  etc. 

pipes,  pipe-bowls,  and  cigar-holders,  and  all  smokeis^  articles  whatsw'*'* 
specially  enumerated  or  provided  for,  70  per  cent,  ad  yalorem.  On  all  ^^^^ 
meeraobanm  pipes,  pipe-bowls,  and  ciffar-holders,  1  cent  each  in  additioo.  AB  oK 
and  red  clay  pipes,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    Common  white  clay  pipeS)  SS  ceesp 

gross.  _^«.*,4ifia 

The  mannfactare  of  tobacco  pipes  in  this  country  has  assumed  large  F'^P^'^T 
In  Europe  it  is  a  house  industry— a  fomily  industry — ^In  which  aU  meoibeiiiw* 
gaged.    The  duty  of  50  per  cent  would  not  protect  us.  ^Bhib? 

No  pipes  are  manufactured  in  England  except  of  clay,  the  Continent  »^^^ 
famishing  goods  too  low  for  Englishmen  to  start  that  branch  of  indns^*  ^zL 
produces  aU  that  is  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  brier  and  Wj^ 
brass  tips,  mounts,  trimmings,  etc.  The  duty  of  70  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  "J* 
oftentimes  undervalued,  will  not  be  sufficient,  and  the  additional  duty  ofl^*\"l 
would  be  just  and  equitable.  Laborhereispaidfix)m|10  topper  week.  IdBB>P 
|3  to  17  for  the  most  skllledL 
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IVORY  IN  TUSK,  FREE. 

All  iTory  sawed  crosswise  of  the  task,  20  per  cent,  ad  valoram.  All  ivory  sawed 
crosswise  and  lengthwise  of  the  tusk,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Ivory  cloth  and  hair 
brashes,  mirrors,  powder-boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  ivory  goods  whatsoever  not  other- 
wise provided  for  or  enumerated',  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Explanations, — Ivory  cut  crosswise :  All  ivory  sawed  crossifirise  would  embrace  ivory 
tips,  points,  hollows,  etc.  If  the  dnty  was  imposed  on  the  ivory  sawed  crosswise  it 
would  largely  increase  the  importation  of  the  raw  ivory  in  the  tusk.  As  it  now 
stands,  Europe  throws  its  surplus  of  points  and  hollows  over  here,  reserving  for  them- 
selves the  middle  part  of  the  tusk,  which  is  the  best,  from  which  the  expensive  ivory 
ff€>ods,  sQoh  aa  mirrors,  brushes,  hair  and  cloth  brushes,  powder-boxes,  and  other 
nuicy  ivory  carvings,  etc.,  are  made. 

Ivory  cut  lengthwise  and  crosswise:  When  ivory  is 'sawed  lengthwise  and  cross- 
wise its  value,  owing  to  such  sawing,  is  increased  from  30  to  100  per  cent.  After  such 
flawing  the  prod  uct  issorted  in  to  various  grades  and  quali  ty  and  sold  by  the  piece ;  hence 
it  ceases  to  ue  the  raw  material  of  commerce,  namely,  ivory  in  the  tusk. 

The  Treasury  Department  latelv  decided  that  ivory  cut  or  sawed  crosswise  or 
lengthwise  was  an  unmanufactured  raw  material  and  duty  free. 

Qj^Ttept  in  ma-ope. ,,^^,^J^a^  „ 


liiddle  or  'beetpart^—SoKd^ 


Bxplanation, — Finished  ivorv  goods.  Manufactures  of  ivory  goods,  cloth  and  hair 
bmsnee,  hand  mirrors,  and  all  other  fancy  goods  whatsoever  not  otherwise  enumera- 
ted or  provided  for,  SO  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  above  would  embrace  all  fancy  articles  of  luxury,  hair  and  cloth  brushes, 
costing  from  $4  to  |20  each,  and  ivory  band  mirrors,  costing  from  $6  to  |50  each,  and 
all  other  expensive  articles,  jewel-cases,  glove-stretchers,  ivory  carvings,  cane  and 
mnbreUa  handles,  etc. 

These  articles  would  be  sawed  fh>m  the  best  part  of  the  tusk,  and  sawed  lengthwise 
and  crosswise. 

To  manufacture  the  aboved  the  most  skilled  labor  is  required.  Our  people  earn 
from  $16  to  $SA  per  week  and  more.    In  Europe  from  $6  to  |B  per  week. 

CANES  AND  UMBRELLA  STICKS. 

In  crude  or  raw  state,  f^e.    Canes  and  umbrella  sticks,  shaped,  finished,  and  pol-^ 
isbed,  or  partly  finished,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

AfemoranduwL — ^The  umbrella  sticks  and  cane  industry  is  a  large  one  in  the  United 
States,  and  being  essentially  a  house  industry  in  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
"with  a  duty  of  only  20  per  cent.,  besides  many  expensive  canes  and  sticks  are  im- 
ported, and  the  di£ference  in  duty  hardly  makes  it  possible  to  compete.  Labor  here 
firom  $10  to  $20  per  week.  ^In  Europe  and  England  $5  to  $6  weekly ;  hence  the  im- 
possibility. 

PEARL  SHELLS. 

Pearl  shells  in  crude  or  natural  state  to  be  free.  Pearl  shell,  cut  and  ground  but 
not  finished,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All  articles  made  from  mother-of-pearl  shell 
and  all  other  pearl  whatsoever,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Memorandum, — ^The  last  clause  at  50  per  cent,  includes  fancy  goods  and  knife-han- 
dles, pen-holders,  pistol-stocks,  cane-heads,  etc. 

P<)arl  shells  are  now  imported  to  tliis  country  from  Australia  and  East  Indies,  and 
have  been  free  for  some  vears.  The  Treasury  Department  has  decided  that  pearl  cut 
and  partlv  mannlEMtured  was  to  be  free,  classifying  it  as  raw  material. 

When  the  shell  is  cut  it  enhances  the  value  from  40  cents  per  pound  to  $2  per  pound. 
We  pay  from  $16  to  $20  per  week.    In  England  aud  France,  $4  to  $7  per  week. 

This  article  or  product  has  never  been  properly  provided  for  in  the  tariff  bills. 
Binoe  that  decision  button  blanks,  knife-handles,  knife-scales,  pen-holders,  pistol- 
stocks,  and  all  fancy  articles  in  pearl  are  out  out  and  sent  here  partly  finished,  and 
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by  the  expenditure  of  trifling  cost  placed  in  a  condition  of  aale,  benee  niiniB|  tb 
indostry  entirely  in  this  country.  Mnch  of  this  labor  is  done  in  Austrian  ptm&i. 
particnlarly  buttons  and  fancy  pearl  work.  If  no  provision  is  made,  the  pearl  vfik* 
mg  and  manufacturing  industry  must  pease  in  this  country.  Nearly  all  peaii-bitlDe 
shops  are  idle. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Yoa  can  live  at  the  present  rates,  can  joa  f 

Mr.  Kaldbnbebo.  Yes;  but  theie  have  been  larger  importatm 
since  1883  than  ever  before.  They  collect  about  $100,000  worth  of  ^ 
a  year  more  than  they  did  previously. 

The  Ghaibman.  Are  there  any  common  clay  pipes.made  in  thisoon- 
tryl 

Mr.  EALDENBEBa.  There  used  to  be,  but  since  they  took  off  the  di^ 
of  a  penny  apiece,  which  applied  also  to  clay  pipes,  that  indostry  k» 
been  destroyed.  Some  five  thousand  men  were  thrown  oat  of  emphf 
ment  in  consequence.  A  duty  of  25  cents  would  protect  them,  so  tftic 
they  could  go  on  and  manufacture.  There  are  not  more  than  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  people  in  the  United  States  today  making  clay  pipes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  clay  pipes  made  f 

Mr.  Kaldenbe&g.  In  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  K* 
tucky  and  I  think  in  Iowa.  I  employ  about  four  hundred  men  mskinf 
pipes  in  New  York.  There  are  seveu  other  manufacturers  there,  b^ 
sides  three  in  Philadelphia,  employing  about  six  hundred  hand^  alts^ 
gether.  In  New  York  City  there  are  altogether  employed  abont  »eve& 
hundred  hands.  The  rate  of  duty  put  on  these  articles  by  the  H<h^ 
would  destroy  the  industry  entirely.  *  It  would  be  out  of  the  qoeslkBi 
to  try  to  make  the  goods  at  all.  We  would  have  to  give  ap  tiie  Im- 
ness  right  away  and  the  goods  would  be  all  imported. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  Please  to  state  precisely  what  yon  want. 

Mr.  Kaldenbero.  I  would  like  to  have  the  duty  restored  to  at  km 
70  per  cent.,  and  if  possible  a  penny  apiece;  $1.50  a  gross. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  of  1  cent  apiece  was  taken  ofif  in  1883w 

Mr.  KaldenberGt.  Yes,  it  was  done  by  mistake.  Senator  Vanoe,  ii 
the  Senate,  made  a  motion  to  make  the  duty  on  wood  pipes  35  per  cent 
He  did  not  know  the  wood  came  firom  his  own  State  more  than  fiomsij 
other  State.  My  brother  came  on  here,  and  I  sent  him  a  letter,  and  be 
explained  it  to  the  Senator.  The  Senator  read  the  letter  and  was  a*- 
tonished  to  know  that  the  best  briar-wood  came  from  North  Caroli]i«» 
and  that  the  business  assumed  quite  large  proportions.  The  ood»> 
quence  was  that  he  asked  Senator  Morrill  to  make  a  motion  to  stiika 
out  what  he  had  proposed.  Eepresentative  Bisbee,  of  Florida,  was  to 
second  the  motion,  which  he  did  then  and  there.  But  Senator  Yumst 
forgot  to  put  on  the  duty  of  $1.50  a  gross,  as  iC  was  before. 

^uator  Hisgogk.  It  would  not  do  to  put  a  duty  of  $1.50  per  gross  6t 
clay  pipes? 

Mr.  KALDENBERa.  Kot  on  clay  pipes  j  only  in  briar- wood,  meer- 
schaum and  expensive  pipes.  The  object  is  to  keep  out  the  trash  tkil 
comes  in  continually  competing  with  our  manufacturers.  TheM  p^ 
are  made  in  prisons  in  France  in  the  Jura,  and  many  small  towns,  be- 
ing essentially  a  bouse  industry.    That  is  the  casie  in  Germany,  also. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  pearl  shells  come  from  Australia  only  f 

Mr.  Kaldenbrro.  Ko,  sir,  they  come  from  all  the  Pacific  watecs; 
Borneo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  all  along. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  pearl  shells  in  crude  or  natural  state  oogU 
to  be  free  f 

Mr.  Kaldenbero.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  pearl  shells  out  and  ground,  not  flaiflkedi 
ought  to  pay  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Mr.  KALBENBEBa.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  And  all  articles  made  £rom  mother  of  pearl  shells^ 
and  all  other  pearl  whatsoever,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  ]Sjjj)enbebg.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibhan.  What  articles  would  that  take  in  t 

Mr.  EALDEi^BEBa.  That  woald  take  in  sacb  articles  as  1  Lave  shown 
yon  here.    For  instance,  these  pen^holders* 

The  Ckaibhan.  At  what  rate  do  they  come  in  now  t 

Mr.  EALDBNBBBa.  They  are  brought  in  free  now  under  a  decision  of  * 
the  Treasury  Departipent.  This  fall  our  whole  trade  has  been  taken 
right  out  of  our  hands  by  Italy.  Italy  can  make  these  goods  so  cheap 
that  we  can  not  possibly  compete  with  them.  The  labor  is  a  very  im- 
portant item.  Ko  Wy  in  the  case  of  this  penholder,  imagine  the  labor  re- 
quired to  make  it  as  you  see  the  finished  specimen. 

The  Ohaibman.  How  is  this  substance  gathered  t 

Mr.  Ealdenbebg.  It  is  found  by  divers  in  the  ocean.  The  shell  is 
just  like  an  oyster  shell.  There  is  a  fish  in  it  and  they  take  it  out. 
Here  is  an  Australian  shell  [indicating].  Here  is  a  manilla  shell  com- 
ing from  the  Philippine  Islands.    The  Australian  shell  is  larger. 

The  Ghaibman.  Which  is  the  more  expensive? 

Mr.  ElALDENBBBG.  The  price  is  about  the  same  now.  A  great  many 
buttons  are  made  out  of  this  substance.  The  butt6n-makers  of  Newark 
have  been  ruined.  They  ought  to  have  been  here  before  yon.  There 
are  6,000  men  out  of  employment,  and  have  been  for  the  last  three  years, 
lEduce  the  tariff  was  changed.  They  have  no  employment  at  all  at  their 
trade.    I  used  to  sell  all  these  pieces  and  odds  and  ends  to  them. 

The  Ghaibman.  They  *made  buttons  from  the  odds  and  ends,  did 
theyf 

Mr.  Kaldenbebg.  Yes;  firom  the  odds  and  ends.  That  industry  is 
entirely  destroyed.  They  brin^  the  buttons  in  finished,  except  the 
holes,  and  have  the  holes  bored  m  here  afterwards. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  you  think  these  workers  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  follow  their  trade  here  instead  of  working  in  Italy. 

Mr.  KALDBNBEBa.  Decidedly.  That  is  my  opinion.  All  the  rulers 
in  Europe  have  taken  the  pains,  and  trouble,  and  money  to  bring  the 
little  manufacturers  into  their  domain ;  and  here  by  the  Mills  biU  we 
try  to  drive  them  out.  The  c  ommittee  were  misinformed  on  many 
tlungs.  If  they  had  been  properly  informed  they  would  have  changed 
their  bill  in  many  respects.  Take  the  case  of  these  pen- holders.  Here 
is  a  penholder  cut ;  here  is  another  one  ground,  and  here  is  one  finished 
(which  is  three  pen-holders).  If  there  is  not  much  labor  on  them  I  do 
not  know  what  labor  is.  The  importers  can  give  the  articles  any  value 
they  please  when  they  come  in. 

i(ow  take  the  case  of  ivory.  The  ivory  I  show  you  is  cut  crosswise 
of  the  tusk.  The  ivory  tusk  grows  lengthwise,  like  a  tree,  and  then 
it  is  cut  crosswise.  Here  is  a  piece  cut  for  a  billiard  ball ;  but  it  is 
cracked  and  can  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  will  you  do  with  it  now  f 

Mr.  Kaldenbebo.  Make  small  things  out  of  it ;  odds  and  ends. 
The  importation  of  raw  pearl  used  to  be  about  9500,000  worth.  Ivory 
nnts  come  in  free  as  vegetable  ivory,  and  also  the  animal  ivory. 

The  Ghaibman.  But  you  think  when  the  animal  ivory  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  manufacture  it  ought  to  be  dutiable. 

Mr.  KALDENBEBa.  Yes,  sir.  Ivory  in  the  tusk,  cut  crosswise,  should 
pay  20  per  cent,  duty,  so  that  we  can  make  our  own  billiard  balls,  and 
make  our  own  articles  out  of  it  here,  and  be  on  the  same  level  with  peo-  * 
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pie  in  England  and  France.  .  In  England  some  40  to  60  tons  of  irocy 
are  sold  at  auction  every  three  months.  We  have  to  pay  a  profit  ts 
get  the  article  over  here.  I  want  the  article  to  come  in  as  it  has  heitto- 
fore  come  to  thic^  conntry,  in  the  raw  state,  so  that  we  can  cot  it  up  ui 
manufacture  it  That  would  be  arrived  at  by  making  it  dutiable  at  3d 
per  cent.,  and  whon  manufactured  and  cut  it  ought  to  pay  35  per  oeat 
The  Chairman.  How  is  ivory  sold;  by  the  pound  or  by  the  tnskt 
Mr.  KaldenbebO.  By  the  i>ound.  It  is  worth  $3.51  a  pound,  taking 
the  whole  tusk. 

With  regard  to  pii>es,  1  cent  a  piece  would  be  a  difference  of  about  7 
per  cent  a^  valorem.  The  meerschaums  are  made  in  Vienna  to  a  grest 
extent,  and  they  are  made  in  Saxony  in  the  winter  months,  and  so  are 
the  briar-wood  pipes;  made  by  water-power.  We  can  not  compete 
with  that  labor. 


SOAP. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Th^rsdoj/j  Jubf  U,  1» 

STATEHEFT  OF  E.  C.  ABMSTBOSO, 

Rq^imeiUmg  ike  Chemoal  Manitfaeturtfig  Company  of  Pro9idtm,R.l 

Mr.  Abhbtbono.  iffearly  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  laundry  a&dfc 
tory  soaps  are  miwafActared  in  this  country  anunally,  emplojiof  <^ 
20,000  hands — men,  boys^  women,  and  girls.  The  average  ^ 
wages  of  the  laborer  in  soap-works  here  is  $10.  In  Eoglaadl^f^ 
$4.85.  The  present  duty  on  common  soaps  is  20  per  cent,  wiuefa^' 
keeps  English  soap  out  of  our  markets.  Caustic  soda,  practkv-!' 
raw  material  for  soapmaking,  has  paid  a  duty  of  nearly  100  per  <t^ 
for  many  years.  Its  present  price  in  New  York  is  less  than  2J  «^ 
per  pound  for  standard  test,  so  that  less  than  1^  cents  per  poaw* 
to  pay  the  cost  of  making,  packages,  freight,  two  or  thi^  profin.^ 
Until  a  few  months  ago  all  our  caustic  soda  came  from  ^"S^« !! 
now  produce  a  small  part  of  what  we  consume.  This  the  Wm^ 
would  protect  by  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  ]>onnd— an  waouDtt^ 
we  should  not  feel  if  foreign  soaps  were  still  to  pay  the  very  up* 
of  20  per  cent. ;  but,  with  soap  unprotected,  the  present  or  ero^ 
proposed  duty  on  soda  will  more  than  pay  freight  and  theothw^r 
expenses  on  soap  from  Europe,  and  thus  handicap  us.  •  If  the  Hub  ^. 
without  alteration,  becomes  a  law,  it  will  cripple  the  soap  m^'' 
this  country.  ^ 

All  we  ask  is  that  soap  ren\^in  as  it  is.    If  it  is  placed  onfli^^ 
list  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  competition  from  foreign  oountD^ 
ing  the  industry.    Twenty  per  cent,  barely  shuts  out  this  <^"*P^j 
We  do  not  ask  for  any  advance.    With  labor  abroad  at  half  whM 
here,  they  can  bring  theit  goods  here,  auction  them  ofi^  and  rmo  o^ 
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country  of  aboat  100,000  barrels  of  oraoffes  fW>m  Jamaica,  an  ^ 
taxed  nere  55  cents  per  barrel,  which  is  oad  enongh ;  but  when  it  is  oonsMmdty 
Spanish  oranges  in  cases,  sabject  to  ad  valorem  doty,  onl^  pay  on  an  aveiiM  haS^ 
2d  cents  per  case,  containin|[  420  and  490  oranges  against  55 'cents  per  Mod  tf 
aboat  300  oranges  from  Jamaica,  and  25  cents  per  box  for  Italian  oraDges,  cmkM 
l^e  size  of  Spanish  cases,  it  is  a  palpable  injustice,  the  more  ao  t>ecaii8e  iliefaBtti 
uatore  of  the  frnit  forbids  packine  the  frait  in  cases  subject  to  ad  valorea  dntf. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  be  so  well  oonvinoed  of  the  eiabi 
injustice  that  he  recommended  to  the  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Comniittos  ^eoit 
duty  on  all  on  the  following  basis: 

Oranges  and  lemons :  In  packages  of  the  capacity  not  exceeding  li  eubie  fellf 
cents  per  package.  In  packages  ot  the  capacity  exceeding  I^  cable  £9c4y  hut  »ta- 
ceeding  2 j  cuUc  feet,  20  cents  per  paclubge.  In  packages  of  the  ei^iaeity  uiiwiia 
2i  cubic  feet,  but  not  exceeding  5  cubic  feet,  40  cents  per  package.  In  packa«« 
the  capacity  exceeding  5  cubic  ieet,  10  cents  for  every  additional  foot  or  fractisa  WR- 
o£  In  balk$l  per  1,000  fruits,  which,  although  eqiud  to  the  existiBi^  duty,  wsaM^ 
least  place  all  nations  on  the  same  footing. 

If  no  reduction  can  be  obtained,  I  respectfully  beg  that  the  aaidacheduie  beadif^ 
in  your  proposed  bill,  and  should  the  Mills  bill  pass  the  Honse  mxA  eome  httatt  ik 
Senate  without  having  corrected  said  injustice  and  irregularity,  I  lely  opoa  jm 
and  the  honorable  Mr.  Evarts,  ae  representatives  of  New  York,  a(  whieb  port  ^ff 
cent,  of  the  imports  are  received,  and  where  thousands  of  American  oltiflBas  '  ' 
for  their  living  on  the  importation  of  Jamaica  and  Italian  oranges,  to  nrotest 
said  evident  injustice,  favoring  one  nation  to  the  serious  detriment  of  other 
with  whom  we  have  treaties  containing  the  roost  favored  clause  and  ihaeiBKit 
serving  of  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  xemaiOi 

liOUtS  CORTKBGO, 

PreaidetU  of  ike  lidiiam  Clumber  qf 

Hon.  — — . 

WiukmgUm, 


I 
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<<  Portland"  cement  is  an  artificial  cement  made  by  mixing  ^iftd 
day,  or  limestone  and  clay,  in  varying  proportion,  ^ndiii;  Htm 
powder,  making  a  brick  or  ball  oat  of  this  moistened  powd»;  ^M 
calcining,  at  high  heat,  this  artificially  made  new  stone,  by  gnado^v 
resnltant  clinkers  to  powder. 

The  *^  Boman"  corresponds  substantially  to  the  Bosendale,  Loorit 
and  the  majority  of  American  cements. 

The  "  Portland  "  corresponds  to  the  American  "  Portland.'  t  a 
been  claimed  that  this  grade  of  cement  could  not  be  made  in  titeoc 
try  for  want  of  material.  After  fifteen  years  of  experimenting,  uii^ 
a  loss  running  into  millions,  this  statement  has  been  oontroTertcd.tf 
for  five  years  past  American  *^  Portland  ^  cements  ^  of  a  qmditj  ec> 
to  any  imported,"  and  made  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio,  in  ^ew  I(d: 
Indiana,  and  in  Texas,  have  been  used  on  Government  work  (rtft  Lr 
ports  Engineer  Commissioner  District  of  Columbia  for  18S3,  ISBi^ 
and  other  public  work  with  entire  success  and  in  competition  nk^^ 
eign  cements.  The  Eads  jetties  are  built  with  Amerioao  Fntk 
cement  (vide  Captain  Eads'  report  on  Mississippi  jetties):  aid  u 
London  and  Southwestern  Railroad  of  England  actually,  after  i  '^ 
bought  American  Portland  for  one  of  its  bridges  (Eugineeriof  ^^ 
vol.  1887).  This  cement  must  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  tiie  imf^ 
because  of  the  established  reputation  of  the  older  foreign  bnodi;  ^ 
with  the  abundance  of  limestone  and  clay  in  this  country  Ammat 
manufacture  will  develop,  and  its  product  become  e^tabli^ed  dt^ 

STATISTIOS  OF  KANUFAOTUBB. 


From  the  <'  Mineral  Resources  of  tiie.  Unified  States,"  U.  aOeahc 
cal  Survey,  1885,  the  following  figures  are  given  of  the  prodMtia  *■ 
cement  made  from  natural  rock  in  tbe  Unit^  States  i&om  18S2totf 


Production  of  cement  from  natural  rock  in  United  Stateefrem  ISSS  to  !& 


Yeank 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 , 


BtfrelB«f 
dOOpoondi. 


3,1<S,000 
4,100.000 
S.  900, 000 
4,000.000 


pfiot       !*•■•* 
per  temL 


In  reference  to  American  Portland  the  following  estimate  m  ^ 
in  the  same  work : 

E8timated  production  of  American  Portland  fnnn  1883  to  1866^ 


TeATs. 


1882 

1883    

18&* 

18*5 


Barrels  of 
400poaBd#. 


MCOOO; 

90,000 
100.000 
150,000 


115 
IW 
Lli 
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On  the  first  point  it  may  be  stated  as  a  £em4  OmL  tbe  fiei^fa 
Europe  to  nearly  all  tide- water  points  in  the  tJnited  Stales  aaitDKr 
lake  points  is  less  than  the  rates  from  American  cement  wntstBOr 
lar  points.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  cement  comes  ftvm  E«pi« 
ballast. 

On  the  second  point  the  figures  of  imports  above  gtven  dHwi^ 
dnction  of  75  cents  in  invoice  yalne  of  cement  imported  finootk^^* 
1884  to  1887.  This  is  dne  to  the  taking  off  the  duty  on  the  tenLc- 
has  actually,  by  an  executive  act,  without  action  of  Congress,  iic;ei 
the  duty  from  35  to  20  cents  per  barrel. 

On  the  third  point,  in  order  to  comx>ete  with  the  foreign  mataie' 
remains  no  other  possibility  of  reducing  cost  except  by  redudo^nf^ 
of  labor,  as  the  constant  reduction  necessary  to  keep  a  fboiboU  c- 
1882  has  exhausted  all  other  margins  and  means;  a  Dumbco-ofMe* 
having  proven  this  &ct.    The  la^r  is  at  least  50  per  cent  tesatn^ 

OOMPARATIYE  LABOR  FIGUBES. 

Cement  is  nearly  all  labor. 

In  ike  United  States. 

QaarryiDg  representfl ^ 

Barning  represents 

Qrinding  represents 

Moving,  etc.,  represents 

Packing  represents 

CoaI  and  coke,  staves  and  beading,  all  the  product  of  labor,  represents — 


' 


Making  of  labor. 


This  labor  represents  on  an  average  for — 


Qnarrymen : fl.Sitt^* 

Laborers L90     '•^^ 

Millers 1 2.W     •' 

«.5«     :» 

«.»      t» 

L3      -• 


Millwrights 

Engineers 

Coopers 

All  the  labor  is  that  of  men. 


In  Europe. 

Both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  cement  works. 
The  wages  paid,  as  gathered  from  investigation  made  in  the  Buiif* 
cement  works  ana  from  oonsnlar  reports  of  1884,  are  as  fi^vs: 

[Per  day.] 


Oooapation. 


Miners 

Millers 

Women  miUers^ . 

MillwrightB 

Laborers 

Women  laborers 

Bngineers 

Coopers 


France.      OennaBy. 


CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO. 

StATEHEVT  OF  W.  8.  R008B, 

Of  ffathingUm,  D.  C. 

SeDator  AldbiOH.  If  we  pat  the  rate  on  all  kinds  of  leaf  tobaee»c 
to  85  cents  and  $1  for  wrappers,  woold  it  affect  joo,  so  fiur  Sotfs 
wrappers  are  concerned  t 

Mr.  Booss.  Do  you  mean  imported  tobacco  f 

Senator  Aldbich.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoosB.  The  trouble  is  to  pat  it  on  Samatra ;  to  pat  itaflit^ 
or  85  would  make  it  almost  prohibitory.  It  woald  troable  aas^ 
to  the  extent  of  compelling  the  use  of  Wisconsin,  Oonnecticat;,  tt^O^ 
wrappers.  At  the  present  time,  at  25,  as  they  are  coming  in,  tbe  Son 
tra  wrappers  are  used  on  the  5-cent  cigars.  It  makes  a  reiy  bc^ 
cigar,  but  there  is  no  strength  in  it.  So  far  as  strength  is  oooeenri 
our  native  tobacco  is  the  strongest.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  dieapM^^ 
account  of  present  prices.'  But  I  thin|:  if  it  was  put  up  to  75  or  »«^ 
it  would  make  it  prohibitory. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Will  the  cigar-makers  object  to  tfaatf 

Mr.  Boose.  I  think  they  would.  , 

Senator  Aldbich.  On  account  of  the  effect  upon  Havana  wrapf*' 

Mr.  Boose.  I  will  state  this — that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  decepa^ 
used  in  getting  in  these  tobaccos,  and  that  there  is  a  sort  of  1^^^ 
packed  at  75  cents,  but  comes  in  at  35;  the  Government  gets  Teiyli^ 
of  the  75. 

Senator  Aldbich.  We  understand  that. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  Havana  m » 
wrappers!  * 

Mr.  Boose.  It  would  not  have  any  effect  at  lUl.  Havana  is  adififf 
ent  thiug.  , 

Senator  HisoocK.  Suppose  you  put  it  on  wrappers  up  to  75;  is  tw' 
much  Havana  leaf  for  wrappers  imported  here  t 

Mr.  Boose.  About  one-quarter ;  that  is,  of  the  imputed  kw  ^ 
quarter  is  made  into  Havana  wrappers,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chaibman.  What  aboat  these  people  who  make  Havana  ea|S5 
and  use  the  natural  wrapper  with  Havana  filler  t 

Mr.  Boose.  They  use  Havana  wrapper ;  that  is,  I  know  two  fiioti''* 
that  use  Havana  wrappers.  In  lower  grades  they  use  Sumatia  ^ 
P©rs.  , 

The  Chaibman.  But  there  are  other  manufacturers  in  New  Tori»» 
other  places  who  use  Sumatra  wrappers. 

Mr.  Boose.  Yes,  mostly. 

Senator  HiscocK.  What  proportion  of  Havana  wrappers  are  »• 
used! 
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SHEEP  DIP. 

Fbidat,  Jiily2Q,18d& 
SIATEMEHT  OF  H.  &  JAKB8. 


The  Gh AIRMAN.  Explain  briefly  what  you  want  us  to  do  aodrr 
Mr.  James.  I  have  with  me  some  papers  containing  petitioosfp^i 
the  wool-growers  of  the  United  States — all  the  States  and  Terntob 
General  Beale,  of  Oalifbmia,  Columbus  Delano,  the  president  oii^ 
Kational  Wool-Growers'  Association,  and  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Texts.  ri» 
is  president  of  that  wool-growers'  association,  have  all  sigoec).  Tb^^ 

Set  of  the  petition  is  to  ask  you  to  put  sheep  dip  on  the  free  list  It 
ills  consented  to  it  after  a  long  struggle.  It  is  a  powder  used  to  pit  b 
water,  and  they  wash  the  sheep  with  it  to  kill  the  ticks  and  lies  oitiir 
sheep. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  powder! 

Mr.  James.  It  is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  different  elements.  00^ 
is  arsenic  in  almost  every  one  of  these  preparations.  At  the  pR^- 
time  it  has  been  put  up  to  50  per  cent,  and  that  is  too  high,  for  it  si«f» 
its  importation.  General  Beale  says  we  will  have  to  go  back  U>tk^ 
primitive  methods,  which  are  very  laborious  and  expensive. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  propose  to  put  the  rate  down  to  !i5. 

Mr.  Jambs.  That  would  bring  it  in  under  the  general  daose  for  ^ 
dicinal  preparations. 

Senator  Aij>bioh.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  It  would  not  help  us  very  much  to  have  it  pat  *t  3&  ^ 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  come  in  free. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  not  Americans  make  this  stuff. 

Mr.  Jambs.  They  do;  but  our  wool-growers  seem  to  prefer  the  ottef 
A  great  many  of  our  sheep-growers  use  tobacco. 

Senator  Albbioh.  It  is  no  patent  process  t 

Mr.  James.  No  ;  the  maker  is  simply  protected  by  his  label  u  02  * 
proprietary  article.    Anybody  can  get  up  a  different  one  if  be  lito. 

The  Ghaibmak.  The  wool-growers  all  want  thatt  . 

Mr.  Jambs.  Yes. 
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called  your  attention  to,  it  says,  ^^  all  mannfEictareB  and  actkb  d 
leather,  or  of  which  leather  shall  be  a  component  part,  DOlspedtlT 
ennmerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  centom  ad  vikiR&* 
The  rodaction  which  .occurred  in  1872  was  disastroas.  Anoiberc^ 
fedlures  took  place  within  a  few  years  afterwsutls.  They  tried  to  k«i 
np  their  heads,  bat  16  or  20  firms  failed.  There  are  120  or  130  mm» 
firms  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Pennsyltaiu%  asd  otb? 
States. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  many  have  failed  since  1872? 

Mr.  Myebs.  Oh,  no;  I  say  there  were  that  many  in  all.  ISiejeq^ 
abont  42,000  workmen.    They  feed,  say,  abont  50,000  moaUis. 

Senator  Aldbich.  This  la^  is  as  it  has  been  since  1872. 

Mr.  Mtbbb.  Tes;  and  they  have  been  straggling  to  haretW^ 
increased.  They  want  it  pot  to  where  it  was  before  that  tine,  ^«^ 
that  was  rather  too  high,  if  anything,  on  the  tanned.  ItwasSk 
both.  They  wanted  20  for  the  tanned  and  dO  for  the  toaoediBdi: 
ished,  so  as  to  be  like  the  other  articles  npon  Uie  list.  I  have  astitei^ 
from  the  Treasury  for  tbe  last  four  years  which  shows  an  mm- 
duty  alone,  from  1883  to  1887,  of  doable.  On  tanned  skios  alone.^ 
tanned  and  finished,  in  1884,  the  valaations  were  $1,350,000.  .bW 
the  irapotts  had  increased  to  $1,900,000,  and  the  daties  were  doehlti 
the  finished  skins. 

J^'oUowing  is  the  statement  referred  to : 

« 

Statement  8kowi%g  the  imported  ekine  ofmoroeoo  entered  fer  ooiiMnpHM,  Maf^P' 

end^g  Jwne  30, 1884,  to  1887,  imoluewe. 


Yean  ending  June  80— 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Skins  fbr  nNmwoOi 


Finisbed. 


Valoes. 


$220,745.00 
26«.  ?3l.  37 
580.364.80 
450,284.99 


Daties. 


$4i.  149. 00 
53,746.27 

116,072.98 
91,457.00 


Taaofld  but  nfi^ 


ValiiM. 


J^ 


1,4S7.1«IW;      W;JJ 
1.910,»1.«        *• 


IMPORTS  OF  SKINS  FOB  MOROCCO. 


Costoms  districts. 


New  Tort.  N.Y 

BoAton  ana  Charlestown,  Mass 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

An  other  districts 

Total 


Years  ending  Josell- 


1884. 


$617,807 

961.282 

67.815 

0,271 


1,637,805 


TUABUBT  DBPARTMEirr. 

BcBEAu  OF  Statistics, 
Jaiwtary  25,  1888. 

Hon.  Lkom ABD  Mtbbs, 

125  Swik  Swtntk  Str^t,  PhUa^U^^kia, 


188& 


$875,606 

915,879 

141,703 

59 


1,632,839 


188& 


$865^  N7 


BT 


l»5 

l3 


'*'ow7S' 
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The  Ghaikhan.  Yoa  want  skins  of  morocco  tanned,  bat  onfioialied. 
20  percent,  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes;  the  same  as  yon  have  now  for  calf-skins. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  want  a  separate  paragraph  for  morocco  Ast 
finished? 

Mr.  Myers.  They  should  pay  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  per  cent,  more  than  the  others  f 

Mr.  Myers.  Ten  per  cent,  more  on  each. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  20  per  cent,  on  skins  tanned,  bnt  uia^ 
ished,  and  30  per  cent.  (10  per  cent,  more)  for  morooco  skins  tme^ 
and  finished  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLXAM  CLARK. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  give  yon  ^  few  facts  and  general  oatiJocs 
showing  the  general  condition  of  the  trade,  and  also  the  conditioo^c( 
the  trade  before  the  tariff  was  taken  ofL  Before  the  tariff  was  u£t% 
off  iu  1872  we  had  no  trouble  whatever.  The  importations  of  the  Ufiuel 
and  finished  goods  were  nothing  like  in  comparison  with  what  theram 
today.  The  tariff  of  1872  was  taken  off  not  by  the  manu&ctureb  ^ 
morocco,  but  by  a  large  importer.  1  will  not  name  any  names,  bat  it 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  25  per  cent,  on  the  shoe  stock  vis 
reduced  to  10.  Since  that  time,  as*you  see  herein  Washington,  thek 
portations have  increased  double,  almost  treble.  We. have  been  ^ 
testing  and  fighting  against  it  until  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  osoi 
try.  What  I  am  going  to  state  is  taken  firom  a  commercial  ageoc?  » 
Pliiladelphia  that  confines  itself  solely  to  the  leather  trade.  The  n:- 
ing  is  given  of  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  leather  trade.  Tk 
tariff  was  taken  off  in  1872,  and  in  1878  B.  C.  Stokes  &  Co.  failed  b 
Philadelphia,  their  liabilities  being  $800,000.  They  were  importers  d 
the  raw  material ;  they  sold  directly  to  the  manufaicturers  of  moroecoi 

They  took  twelve  houses  down  with  them.  That  was  on  the  2^  <^ 
February,  1878.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  anything  like  it  before  t^ 
tariff  was  reduced.  You  will  remember  that  November  2, 1881,  C.  5e» 
ton  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  failed  with  liabilities  amoontiof  t» 
$2,150,000,  and  owing  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Newark  $2,<KN>,00a. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  thiuk  it  is  worth  while  to  go  into  these  tk^ 
tails.    Men  are  failing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  just  wanted  to  let  the  Senator  know. 

The  Chairman.  Men  are  failing  all  the  time,  you  know  that  Xes 
failed  in  1878  in  the  town  where  I  live. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  I  will  give  you  an  instance  that  occurred  only  I»^ 
week.  I  was  called  into  the  importing  house  of  Sells,  Schwab  &  Co. 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  houses  in  the  country.  While  1  w»^ 
there  Mr.  Frank  happened  to  come  in  and  1  asked  him  if  I  conld  «£ 
him  any  goods.  He  said  I  could  not  touch  him.  *He  said :  ^<  I  got  ibv 
contract  made  in  Germany  last  year  for  at  least  twelve  thousand  doffc 
stock ;  1  have  received  six  thousand  dozen  from  Germany,  at  prices  tktt 
you  would  not  begin  to  touch,  and  could  not."  He  did  not  get  all  tb^ 
was  called  for  under  the  contract,  because  one  member  of  the  firmdiaii 
and  there  was  trouble  about  settling  up  the  afGedrs  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  does  this  morocco  sell  for  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  14  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Myers.  And  that  is  less  than  you  can  afford  to  make  it  for  t 
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Mr.  Olabk.  It  is  less  than  I  can  dress  it  for  by  4  cents  a  foot,  by  oar 
sbeapest  labor. 

Mr.  Myebs.  Is  it  aboat  the  same  quality  as  that  which  you  would 
mannfacture  t 

Mr.  Glabk.  If  anythinii:  it  is  better.  We  can  not  compete.  If  yon 
vroald  give  as  about  the  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  making 
ttte  foreign  article  and  our  own  wages  in  this  country  we  could  get  along. 

Mr.  Mtebs.  a  gentleman  came  with  you  to  my  office,  I  think  fi,  mem- 
ber of  a  London  house  t 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Myebs.  I  just  want  to  see  if  I  am  right  about  this.  He  told  me 
tbat  the  foreman  they  had  in  London  was  paid  from  $10  to  $12— 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  know  all  about  these  wages. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  think  you  had  better  get  this  in  the  form  of  a 
'written  statement  and  submit  it. 

Mr.  Glabk.  What. I  want  to  say  is  this :  that  if  there  is  no  protection 
^ven  to  me  in  the  present  state  of  the*  morocco  business,  we  will  not 
risk  another  dollar  in  it.  I  have  been  a  close  worker  and  have  watched 
the  market  closely. 

Senator  Hisoock.  The  trouble  about  that  is  that  if  we  increase  the 
rate  on  morocco  goods,  why  have  we  not  got  to  increase  the  rate  on 
manufactured  goods  T 

Mr.  Olabk.  The  difference  we  ask  in  the  tariff  would  not  make  a  dif- 
ference of  5  cents  a  pair. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Five  cents  per  pair  is  a  pretty  good  profit  on 
shoes,  I  can  tell  you  that;  at  least  for  some  kinds  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Olabk.  I  think  the  shoe  manufacturers  can  explain  that.  They 
have  been  prosperous.  I  have  watched  them  closely,  and  every  one  of 
them  has  built  large  factories  and  paid  for  them ;  and  fifteen  years  ago 
they  used  to  ask  for  four  months'  time,  but  now  they  pay  cash.  So  I 
feel  pretty  sure  that  they  are  not  as  harid  pressd  as  we  are. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  morocco  business  gen- 
erally, as  compared  with  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago  t 

Mr.  Olabk.  The  increase,  do  you  mean  t 

Senator  Aldbioh.  How  does  the  volume  compare  with  the  volume 
at  that  time  f 

The  Ohaibman.  Say  1880. 

Mr.  Olabk.  It  is  greater;  but  the  profits  are  smaU,  and  competitioa 
is  stronger. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  not  that  true  with  regard  to  every  business  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Olabk.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  answer.  Oandidly,  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  one-half  of  the  morocco  that  goes  into  the  make 
of  women's,  misses',  and  children's  shoes  is  to-day  of  foreign  manufact- 
ure. Although  we  are  few  in  number,  and  not  large  in  capital,  yet  the 
Americans  pn>duce  all  the  morocco  goods  that  are  necessary  for  ladies', 
misses',  and  children's  shoes  to-day. 

The  Ohaibman.  From  where  do  you  import  your  skins  t 

Mr.  Olabk.  From  India  and  from  Ohina,  and  all  over. 

The  Ohaibman.  You  import  them  now  t 

Mr.  Olabk.  We  have  importers  to  do  it  for  us. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  mean  your  manufacture  is  from  imported  raw 
skins  t 

Mr.  Olabk.  Yes ;  we  manufacture  from  the  raw  goat-skins.  When 
we  make  morocco  it  is  from  the  skin  of  the  goat  and  the  sheep  alone. 
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There  are  fifty  different  kinds  of  leather.  We  would  like  to  kiT«  K 
per  cent,  more  daty. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  do  not  want  it  on  sheep-skins  f 

Mr.  Clabk.  On  sheep  and  goat,  tanoed  and  finished. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Do  yon  want  10  per  cent  on  the  untaoned  akm! 

Mr.  Mtebs.  Nothing  on  the  untanned.  The  raw  skin  is  now  a^tt^ 
free. 

The  Chaibman.  And  yoa  want  that  to  remain  so  f 

Mr.  Olabk.  Yes,  sir.  The  importer  seems  satislted  with  it  as  it ^ 
They  are  getting  good  prices  for  their  skins,  and  th«re  is  do  olyem 
to  it  remaining  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Myebs.  At  aboat  what,  on  the  average,  per  foot,  eui  joapt 
the  German  pebble  goat-skins  which  are  sold  so  generally ! 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  can  bay  the  very  best  that  comes  into  this  noite 
or  Germany  at  14  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Myebs.  How  many  feet  does  it  take  for  a  pair  of  n^>e»f 

Mr.  Clabk.  Three. 

Mr.  Myebs.  Then  it  will  be  42  to  45  cents.  After  the  laboris]» 
on  and  they  are  made  into  shoes,  for  abont  how  moch  will  ooe  piirtf 
those  shoes  sell  I 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  yon  mean  at  retail  f 

Mr.  Myebs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  shonld  jndge  that  they  woald  retail  at  about  12  tpi^ 

Mr.  Myebs.  I  mean  the  dressed  kind.  What  would  be  the  profit » 
the  shoe-maker  9 

Mr.  Clabk.  At  our  fancy  retail  shoe  stores  the  finest  retaO  at  fiv 
$7  to  $9.     They  can  just  put  on  abont  any  price  they  have  a  mind  to 

Mr.  Myebs.  What  is  the  profit  likely  to  be  on  a  pair  of  those  sb«»' 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  can  not  go  into  that  question. 

The  Chaibman.  No,  we  can  not  take  up  the  time  for  that  Do  7^ 
manufacture  calf-skins. 

Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  different  business  altogether. 

The  Chaibman.  We  understand  this  now  thoroughly.  1  think  j» 
have  a  pretty  hard  fate.    It  looks  sa  to  me. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  B.  BAKBB. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Speaking  abont  skins  tanned  coming  finom  LoadoBflk? 
come  from  Calcutta  to  London,  and  they  are  tanned  by  Sepoy  lab«r. 

The  Chaibman.  We  know  that,  of  course,  if  they  are  tanned  ia  W» 

Mr.  Bakeb.  That  was  not  brought  out  here.  The  labor  that  isdo* 
by  those  Sepoys  for  10  cents  a  day  costs  us  #2  a  day  here. 

The  Chaibman.  We  know  that  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Baker.  We  InKff 
all  about  what  the  average  foreign  labor  is,  and  the  average  labor  > 
this  country. 

Mr.  Myebs.  But  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  other  artideB  i«  wJ  * 
low,  generally,  as  it  is  in  tanning  skins. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  we  can  not  go  entirely  into  these  «»» 
details. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  In  order  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  I  wanted  to  shovj* 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  over  on  the  otbers^ 
in  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  asking  protection. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  made  a  good  case. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  We  buy  in  the  markets  of  the  worid,  and  our  rav  w0 
rial,  unfortunately  for  us,  is  not  raised  in  the  United  States,  altboer* 
we  are  endeavoring  to  induce  people  to  do  so.    We  have  started  »m 
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people  in  New  Mexico  to  working  the  matter  up  of  raising  goat-skins 
on  this  si^e.  If  they  sncceed  we  shall  come  here  and  ask  a  duty  on 
foreign  goat-skins ;  but,  unfortunately  for  us,  the  duty  was  wiped  out 
here,  and  on  Brazilian  goat-skins  they  put  an  export  duty  of  1^  cents 
a  foot,  and  that  makes  them  no  cheaper  to  us.  But  we  certainly  feel 
that  if  the  Government  wants  to  protect  anything  it  ought  to  give  us 
a  living  chance  to  develop  our  industry  in  this  country,  tiim  of  putting 
shoes  upon  the  people  ma4o  by  American  manufacturers,  and  not  by 
Sepoy  labor. 

Mr.  Myers.  How  is  it  as  to  finished  skins  made  in  Marseilles  and 
Grermany  T 

Mr.  Baeeb.  There  is  one  manufactory  that  has  been  established  in 
Frankfiort-on-the-Main.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  undervaluations. 
The  tariff  law  is  being  executed  in  the  house  of  its  enemies,  and  not  by 
its  friends.  I  am  satisfied  that  undervaluations  wipe  out  half  the 
revenue  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  a  goat-skin  cost  you  t 

Mr.  Baker.  It  varies  from  25  cents  a  x>ound  to  62^  cents  a  pound, 
according  to  the  quality  and  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  usual  weight  of  a  skin  t 

Mr.  Baker.  They  vary  from  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  6  pounds. 
A  Mexican  gpat-skin  weighs  about  2^,  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  about  sheepskin  t    What  do  they  cost  t 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  skin  of  the  wool 
6heep.    A  hair  sheep  skin  is  worth  about -25  to  33  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  hair  t 

Mr.  Baker.  They  are  a  Mocha  sheep,  raised  in  Arabia,  a  sort  of  mon- 
grel sheep.  The  wool  is  good  for  nothing  but  plastering,  and  very  in- 
ferior for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  it  with  the  hair  out 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Hair  is  not  dutiable  t 

Mr.  Baker.  No,  sir;  it  is  comparatively  valueless;  it  can  be  sold  for 
20  cents  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  morocco  out  of  that  kind  of  skin  f 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  it  is  worked  into  a  cheap  kid. 

The  Chairman.  For  shoes  t 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 


CIGARS. 

Satubdat,  Jnh/  21, 
STATEMEHT  OF  DAVID  HIBSCE, 

Of  New  York  City. 

Senator  Hisoock.  State  your  basiness. 

Mr.  HiRSCH.  I  am  a  manafactarer  of  cigars  in  New  York  City. 

Senator  Hisoock.  How  many  hands  do  yon  employ  ? 

Mr.  HlBSCn.  Aboat  one  handred  and  fifty. 

Senator  Hisoock.  What  official  positions  have  you  in  respect  toeipr 
manufacturing? 

Mr.  Hibsoh.  I  am  the  manager  of  the  Defiance  Cigar  ManafiK^ 

Senator  Hisoock.  You  are  president  of  what  f 

Mr.  Hibsoh.  I  am  president  of  the  National  ConventioD  of  Ci^ 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  chairman  of  theexecs 
tive  committee  of  the  Legal  Protective  Association. 

Senator  Hisoock.  At  what,  in  your  judgment,  should  the  doty<s 
wrappers  be  tixecl  f 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  If  you  please,  T  would  rather  speak  of  the  fillers  fii^ 

Senator  UiscocK.  AH  right.  What,  in  your  judgment,  should  bettf 
duty  fixed  ui)on  tobacco  fillers? 

Mr.  Hibsoh.  Fifteen  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Would  that  let  into  the  United  States  an)"  *'^ 
that  would  compete  with  American  products? 

Mr.  Hibsoh.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Senator  Hisoock.  If  we  fix  the  duty  at  15  cents  a  pound  on  SSi^ 
what  rate  would  you  fix  on  wrappers? 

Senator  Aldbich.  Mr.  Hiscock  means  by  that  a  rate  which  w«» 
cover  all  wrappers,  Havana  as  well  as  Sumatra  wrappers. 

•Senator  Hisoock.  a  rate  which  would  cover  all  wrappers. 

Mr.  Hibsoh.  Seventy-five  cents  for  the  unstemmed. 

Senator  Hisoock.  And  one  dollar  for  the  stemmed? 

Mr.  Hibsoh.  One  dollar  for  the  stemmed. 

Senator  Hisoock.  Would  the  reduction  on  fillers  that  you  have  rs- 
dicated  compensate  for  the  increase  upon  wrappers,  so  far  as  the  <Jp' 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Hibsoh.  It  would. 

Senator  Aldbich.  You  think  that  that  arrangement  would  be  ^ 
ficial  both  to  the  cigar-makers  and  producers  of  the  domestic  tob^ 

Mr.  Hibsoh.  I  do.  Before  you  go  any  further,  it  has  *^*PP^?r^ 
strike  me  that  the  re<luctioa  to  15  cents  a  pound  on  Havana  nlw^ 
compared  with  the  number  of  pounds  of  Sumatra  used,  would  D«f 
favor  of  Sumatra,  because  while  we  would  have  xa)  figure,  say  15  PJ^ 
of  filler  to  7  pounds  of  Havana  wrapper,  we  would  not  have  to  ^ 
14  pounds  of  Sumatra;  consequently,  Sumatra  would  again  be  »f^ 
fitted. 
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Senator  HisoooK.  That  is,  that  scale  of  protection  would  be  in  favor 
of  Sumatra  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  Yes;  Sumatra  tobacco  is  so  light  and  so  many  leaves 
to  the  pound,  it  has  got  that  great  advantage  over  all  other  tobacco, 
except  the  last  crop  of  Pennsylvania  Havana  seed  which  I  have  exam- 
iued  during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks  and  find  that  it  is  superior  in 
fact  to  anything  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  remember  back  several  odd 
years. 

Senator  Aldeioh.  Gould  they  import  any  kind  of  Sumatra  tobacco 
aud  cull  it  fillers  that  could  be  used  for  wrappers  afterwards,  that  is, 
provided  we  should  put  into  our  proposition  a  provision  like  this  -  That 
leaf  tobacco  suitable  for  wrappers  should  pay  one  rate  of  duty  and  all 
other  leaf  tobacco  pay  another  rate  of  duty.  Would  there  be  likely  to 
be  any  Iraudf 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  Not  if  the  custom-house  officers  would  do  their  duty. 
AttemptB  might  be  made. 

Senator  Aldbich.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing,  from  the 
nppearance  of  the  tobacco,  whether  it  is  suitable  for  wrappers  or  not? 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  There  is  no  difficulty;  one  is  very  small,  and  the  other 
would  be  larger.  The  wrappers  that  now  come  from  Sumatra,  Fhat 
they  call  two-cuts,  which  are  very  short,  are  hardly  larger  than  full- 
si  z^  Havana  fillers. 

Senator  Hisoogk.  What  is  the  price  of  Havana  fillers  on  the  other 
side?  • 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  All  the  way  from  35  to  70  cents  a  pound.  Thirty- five  is 
for  those  little  bits  of  tobacco  that  can  not  be  stripped ;  aud  within  the 
last  three  years  factories  have  been  established  by  a  New  York  man  in 
Havana,  where  they  strip  it  and  book  it  in  Havana  and  bring  it  there 
in  bales,  the  stripping  and  booking  being  so  much  easier  done  in  Havana 
than  here  on  account  of  the  climate  and  also  on  account  of  getting  ex- 
perienced bands  there. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Suppose  we  establish  the  rate  you  mention  and 
leave  the  duty  on  cigars  where  it  is;  what  would  be  the  efifect  upon  the 
cigar  industry  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  It  would  be  beneficial. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  have  a  proposition  to  make  the  duty  on  all 
cigars  $3  a  pound  instead  of  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  Instead  of  the  ad  valorem  ? 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Yes }  instead  of  the  $2.50  and  25  per  cent.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Hibsch.  That  would  be  reducing  the  duty. 

Senator  Axj)BIGH.  Slightly;  not  much,  would  it? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  It  would  be  reducing  the  duty  largely  on  finer  goods; 
very  largely.  For  instance,  take  a  cigar  that  costs  $100  in  Havana, 
which  is  a  fine  cigar,  and  it  would  cost  here  under  the  present  system 
about  $175  to  $180.  TThose  cigars  weigh  18  pounds.  Three  times  18 
pounds  is  $54.  That  would  be  the  duty  as  it  is  now.  As  it  is  now  it 
would  be  the  difference  between  $54  and  $70. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  would  increase  the  duty  somewhat  on  the  lower 
grades? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  With  which  do  you  have  the  most  competition  ? 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  The  lower  grades. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  But  would  not  this  be  true,  that  while  you  have 
the  most  trouble  with  the  lower  grades,  would  it  not  let  in  the  higher 
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grudes  enoagh  more  cheaply  so  that  it  would  hart  yoa  od  the  kvs 
grades? 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  Not  on  all  the  lower  grades;  it  mi^ht  hurt  as  oe  si* 
ilDest  goods. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  What  is  the  average  price  of  cigars  wliieb  m 
imported  t 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  I  think  the  average  price  woold  be  aboat  $40  a  th» 
sand  of  Havana  cigars. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  And  they  weigh  18  ponnds  f 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  No,  not  that  much.. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  How  mnch  wonld  they  weigh  f 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  Between  12  and  13  pounds. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Say  12  ponnds.  Und^  the'law  as  it  now  ^sfc 
the  duty  would  be  $30  and  $10,  which  would  be  $40  a  thousand! 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Under  the  law  as  we  propose  they  would  o^ 
IMiy  $30.  * 

Senator  Hiscogk.  On  the  average  it  is  better. 

Mr.  1 1  ibsgh.  No,  it  ik  reducing  it.  It  must  be  so,  because  timl  25 19 
ceut.  ad  valorem  makes  quite  a  difference. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Suppose  we  should  make  it  $3.50  a  tbousftodf 

Mr.  HiBSGH.  That  would  be  very  good. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Would  you  rather  have  that  than  the  ptm^ 
rates! 

M  r.  HiBSGH.  No,  I  have  no  opposition  to  make  to  any  dnty  on  Hahn 
cigars.  We  do  not  bother  any  about  the  duties.  The  only  tbiof  M 
worries  me  is  tbe  stamp  on  the  cigars.  As  far  as  I  am  personaUj  ec 
cerned  I  would  let  Havana  cigars  come  in  at  40  per  o^it.  ad  vaiorpe. 
without  any thiug  else,  and  would  abolish  the  Havana  stamp.  ICistli^ 
Havana  stamp  that  hurts  everybody ;  that  ruins  onr  basinet.  T<c 
abolish  the  import  stamp  and  we  do  not  care  what  duty  yon  put  oa 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  are  told  that  there  is  great  trouble  id  tk 
custom-house  in  getting  at  the  actual  value. 

Mr.  Hibsgh.  So  there  is.  There  must  be,  because  the  coston-bow 
to  a  great  extent,  goes  by  the  price  in  Havana,  and  that  is  the  pmeti 
the  factory. 

Senator  Hisgogk.  I  suppose  all  there  is  about  the  stamp  is  ftat  iii» 
practically  a  trade-mark  for  the  Havana  manufacture. 

Mr.  Hibsgh.  Yes.  A  great  many  smokers  of  Havana  cigars  wfflBit 
smoke  them  unless  the  box  is  stamped.  They  do  not  knowaoybeCtv- 
Yon  abolish  that  stamp  and  you  will  give  the  greatest  boon  to  tbedftf 
smokers  in  this  countiy  Congress  could  possibly  do.  We  do  not  ctf« 
how  much  the  duty  is,  or  how  little.  Ton  abolish  that  stamp  and  ^ 
will  all  be  satisfied  and  pleased ;  and  not  only  the  dgar  oMiJcers  ti^ 
manufacturers,  but  all  the  tobacco  growers.  What  is  your  opioios. 
Mr.  Roose,  about  that  tobacco  stamp  f   Don't  you  think  it  is  a  noisiitf^ 

Mr.  W.  S.  EoosE.  Yes;  but  the  import  stamp  is  a  proteotioD  to^ 
Government. 

Mr.  TiNGLB.  It  protects  the  Government  from  the  smuggling  of  dgs^ 
Parties  do  not  dare  to  sell  the  smuggled  cigars  openly. 

Senator  HiSGOGK.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  quite  do  that 

Mr.  Hibsgh.  A  Qowerfhl,  strong  Government  should  be  able  to  i*? 
anything  that  ought  not  to  take  place. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  stop  undervalaatkM  W 
we  do  not  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  Hibsgh.  It  could  be  done.  • 
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Mr.  TiM&LS.  They  have  never  yet  stopped  the  smnggliog  of  cigihr& 

Mr.  HmsoH.  I  feel  that  all  the  cigar  mauafacturers  and  makecs  in 
the  whole  United  States  have  no  other  opposition  and  do  not  care  mnoh 
more  for  anything  else  except  the  abolition  of  tbat  stamp. 

Senator  Hiscook.  1  suppose  the  cigar  dealers  would  like  to  keep  it 
bnf 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  No. 

Sena^tor  Aldbioh.  What  do  yon  say  about  that,  Mr.  Boose  t 

Mr.  RoosE.  As  a  protection,  we  want  a  stamp  on,  really.  I  will  tell 
you  why.  There  are  so  many  dealers  that  would  cheat  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  you  could  not  tell  what  was  impc^rted  and  what  was  not  - 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  As  long  as  the  internal-revenue  tax  is  retained  there 
lias  to  bo  a  brand  on  the  box  stating  that  that  tobacco  is  ma<Ie  in  fac- 
tory so  and  so,  and  in  such  and  such  a  collection  district.  On  the  im- 
ported cigars  there  is  no  such  stamp,  don't  you  sect  That  in  itself 
would  be  an  evidence  that  the  cigar  is  all  right 

Mr.  Boose.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  importers'  stamp 
is  a  pi^^^^tion  to  honest  dealers,  and  it  ought  to  be  retained,  if  you 
retain  the  duty.    I  differ  from  Mr.  Hirsch  there. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Suppose  we  put  a  specific  duty  on  all  cigars  of 
#3.50  a  pound,  in  place  of  the  present  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty ; 
what  would  you  say  to  that! 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  That  would  be  satisfactory.  It  would  be  about  the 
same  thing. 

Senator  Aldbich.  On  the  average  it  would  be  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  Just  about  the  same,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  collect; 
no  trouble  in  collecting. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  I  guess  we  had  better  make  it  $3.50  a  pound.  (To 
Mr.  Boose.)  What  do  yo  say,  Mr.  Boose,  about  making  the  duty  $3.50 
a  pound  on  imported  cigars  instead  of  $2.50  f 

Mr.  BoosE.  A  specific  duty  is  always  the  best  thing  on  anything; 
there  is  no  donbt  of  that 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  what  we  think. 

Mr.  BoosE.  Far  better;  and  the  idea  of  the  committee,  as  I  under- 
stood it  yesterday,  of  putting  up  the  wrapper  to  85  cents  or  a  dollar, 
patting  the  filler  at  a  nominal  price,  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  the 
country  has  ever  heard  of.    It  would  suit  all. 

Senator  Aldbich.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  make  fillers  15  cents  a 
pound  and  wrappers,  unstemmed,  75  cents,  and  stemmed  ftl. 

Mr.  BoosB.  That  would  do,  but  I  think  a  uniform  rate  on  all  would 
be  the  best  At  present  certain  sized  wrappers  are  75  cents,  and  then 
35,  *and  1  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  uniform  duty  on  all. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Ton  mean  leave  out  unstemmed  f 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  No. 

Mr.  BoosE.  One  case  of  Sumatra  wrappers  is  about  as  large  as  three 
cases  of  ours. 

Sraator  Aldbioh.  This  is  what  we  propose: 

Leaf  tobaooo,  suitable  for  wrappers,  if  not  stemmed,  75  oents  per  poand ;  if  stemmed; 
$1  per  pound :  Pnmded,  That  if  any  portion  of  a  package  containing  tobacco  is  found 
to  be  suitable  for  wrappers,  the  entire  package  snaU  pay  duty. 

Hr.  Boose.  That  is  right 

Senator  Aldbich.  Then  *^  all  other  tobacco  in  leaf,  unmanufieustored 
and  not  stemmed,  15  cents  per  pound.^' 

Mr.  Boosb.  That  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  entire 
inktoi  I  know. 
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Senator  Aij>bigh.  We  proTide  for  wrappers,  and,  of  ooute,  ^A 
other"  is  fillers.  They  mast  be  used  for  fillers  if  not  for  wrapper  L' 
there  any  distinction  between  fillers  stemmed  and  unstemmed  t 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Oaght  there  to  be  f 

Mr.  HiBSCH.  There  is  now.  We  pay  5  cents  a  pound  more  ftr  ik 
stemmed.    We  pay  40  cents  a  ponndfor  the  filler  that  is  stemmei 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Is  there  any  nse  in  keeping  that  up  T 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  Yes. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Yon  think  we  had  better  do  that  ? 

Mr.  HmsH.  Yes;  I  woald  make  that  15  cents,  and  I  will  tell  yM& 
reason  li^hy.  Because  it  detracts  so  much  from  our  own  labor  ooleii 
that  filler  is  stemmed  here.  If  it  is  stemmed  iu  Havana  our  peorc 
lose  that  much  labor. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Now  in  regard  to  this  tax  business.  I  do  not  kotv 
what  we  ought  to  do.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  had  better  lea^etk 
tax  at  $1  or  abolish  licenses  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  The  question  is  whether  $1  tax  pays  the  Govenu»:; 
It  would  be  just  as  much  trouble  and  expense  to  collect  $1  tax  ss  a  f> 

Senator  Aldbioh.  We  do  not  keep  it  on  for  revenue,  but  for  the  p^ 
tection  of  the  cigar  makers.  If  it  is  a  protection,  we  wish  to  keep  it  a. 
aud  if  it  is  not  we  want  to  wipe  it  out  entirely. 

Mr.  KoosE.  There  is  one  point.  The  importers  would  be  opposed  u 
the  raising  of  the  duty.  I  do  not  kmow  whether  they  would  opfwff 
leaving  it  at  $1  or  not. 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  75  cents. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  what  we  propose  to  make  it^ 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Boose,  the  idea  is  this  :  If  it  isto  > 
pounds  of  filler  to  8  pounds  of  wrapper,  you  save  on  the  fillers  16  ub^- 
20  cents  and  you  pay  on  the  wrapper  8  times  40  cents ;  so  the  real  ctf 
of  that  cigar  is  just  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Boose.  But  it  brings  the  American  tobacco  into  use.  It  brii:" 
in  the  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  wrappers.  It  would  beafrf^' 
benefit  to  them.  The  only  opposition  would  be  from  the  imports  ^ 
the  leaf.  The  importers  of  Sumatra  leaf  are  also  usually  imports « 
Havana  fillers,  and,  being  sold  by  the  same  parties,  it  would  not  e 
hance  the  cost  of  the  cigar.  For  instance,  if  I  want  to  take  o£^20c«fi^ 
a  pound  from  the  filler  and  add  40  cents  a  pbund  on  the  wrapper  it  U^^ 
just  twice  as  much  filler  as  wrapper.  So  that  actual  cost  of  maofifiKS 
uring  would  be  the  same,  while  the  American  tobacco-grower  wooM  ^ 
benefited. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  That  is  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  case.  Yi< 
have  not  anything  more  to  say  to  us  about  this  tax  business  f 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  !No,  sir;  as  I  tell  you,  on  this  tax  business  my  moatkb 
sealed,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  even  to  leave  out  my  personal  opiiu*' 
in  this  matter,  owing  to  the  position  I  hold  as  president  of  the  >^ati«* 
Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  have  voted  in  con^entioi  t> 
•uphold  the  tax.  They  are  not  opposed  to  having  it  reduced,  batt^ 
are  opposed  to  a  total  abolition  of  tiie  tax. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Mr.  Boose,  what  do  you  think  about  the  efff* 
abolition  of  the  internal- revenue  tax  on  cigars  f 

Mr.  KoosE.  I  would  leave  out  the  internal  revenue. 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  Everybody  would  be  benefited  by  that. 

Mr.  BoosB.  There  is  no  country  on  earth  but  this  that  would  st**!''*; 

Mr.  HiBSOH.  I  would  object  to  that,  but  at  the  same  time  I  ^^' 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  having  discouraged  it. 
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Senator  Aldbioh.  The  depression  in  your  bosiness  is  notoviaf  ^^ 
the  decrease  of  consumption,  bnt  to  the  increase  of  importation! 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  Yes.  Oar  cnstomers  tell  us,  **  We  will  not  br 
pending  this  legislation."  Not  only  that,  bnt  we  are  at  a  disadrutif 
in  this  way:  We  show  oar  goods  and  state  oar  prices.  There isij 
qnibbling  about  the  prices.  But  the  Englishman  comes  along  andiiti: 
'^You  buv  my  goods,  and  if  that  bill  becomes  a  law  I  will  giveyoiur 
benefit  of  the  present  duty  being  taken  off."  That  gives  him  a  p^ 
advantage.  The  purchaser  then  comes  to  us  and  says,  of  coane.b 
can  not  buy  at  our  rates,  because  if  he  bcvys.of  the  Euglishmao  beril 
have  the  advantage  of  the  duty  being  taken  off  if  the  Mills  bill  beoostf 
a  law. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Would  the  Mills  bill  be  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  Kot  to  me.  One  argument  brought  ap  by  tk 
Democrats  is  ^^  We  should  have  free  wool."  That  is  the  argaiMtttle 
Democrats  in  our  State  used.  The  bulk  of  our  goods  lure  wintervti^- 
goods.  We  make  all  grades  from  20  per  cent,  wool  op  to  all  wool  li 
looking  over  the  line  of  goods  sold  last  year  I  found  the  average  wap: 
of  winter  shirts  and  drawers  was  about  12  pounds  to  the  d<0eo,  tJ^ 
7  pounds  of  scoured  wool  and  5  of  cotton.  We  use  fine  wool  largdf 
Suppose  we  should  save  20  cents  a  pound  on  the  wool  by  the  price  ^c 
dropping  that  much,  on  the  7  pounds  of  wool  that  wonld  be  $l.i^  ^ 
addition  to  that  we  figure  that  we  might  save  about  30  cents  in  tbe  ff^ 
duction  in  trimmings;  that  would  be  $L70. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  What  trimmings! 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  Prussian  binding,  etc. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  But  Mr.  Mills  does  not  propose  to  reduce  thenst 
on  silk. 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  We  might  get  the  benefit  of  a  reduction  on  pea^ 
buttons. 

Senator  HiscooK.  We  are  going  to  increase  the  duty  on  pearl  MJb^ 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  At  any  rate,  we  figured  that  we  would  get  tij 
benefit  of  $1.70  per  dozen  on  winter  goods.  The  Mills  bill  takes  off  ^ 
cents  per  pound,  or  $4.20  per  dozen  on  the  manufactured  goods.  U« 
are  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  $2.50  per  dozen,  or  the  diffBreac 
between  $1.70  and  $4.20,  the  reduction  must  be  made  in  the  prioei)^ 
labor,  or  general  expenses.  We  can  not  save  on  the  latter.  1%^  >' 
covered  by  interest,  which  does  not  vary;  by  insurance,  which  isilwp 
the  same;  by  taxes,  and  they  generally  go  up  instead  of  down;  aodK' 
light,  power,  and  fuel.  These  things  can  not  be  reduced.  So  tbeoot* 
other  place  to  save  the  $2.50  difference  between  $1.70  and  $4.20  wni^ 
be  in  the  labor. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  It  looks  to  us  that  way. 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  I  do  not  see  it  in  any  other  way,  and  our  direct 
did  not  see  it  in  any  other  way  when  we  ordere<l  the  mills  closed.  'R* 
is  over  33J^  per  cent,  reduction  in  labor. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  The  state  of  your  business  you  think  i8  aboetti' 
same,  or  fully  as  prosperous  as  is  the  case  with  other  knit  goods  b» 
ufactures  of  the  country  t 

Mr.  Gabpendeb.  Yes,  from  what  we  hear.  1  saw  Mr.  Takjottr  ^' 
represents  the  two  largest  factories  of  New  Britain,  the  other  day.  ^ 
told  him  I  was  coming  down  to  Washington  to  look  after  his  inttf^f^ 
He  told  me  that  they  were  running  on  a^ut  half  time,  and  tbeqoffW' 
is  whether  they  will  not  have  to  close.  I  have  seen  three  or  fooroto^ 
who  have  told  me  the  same  thing.  We  only  make  what  are  koowa* 
fashioned  goods,  knit  and  shaped,  where  the  cost  <>f  the  macUMiT^ 
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SUGAR 

FBn)AT,ilivw*3,l« 
8TATEKEHT  OF  JOHN  FOOS, 

of  Springfieldy  Ohio. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything  that  you  mijb^ 
to  state  respecting  the  general  question  of  sugar,  with  which  I  beli^ 
you  have  some  familiarity* 

Mr.  Foos.  Gentlemen,  I  feel,  of  course,  some  interest  in  the  ^ 
question.  I  am  not  technically  a  sugar  maker.  I  haveal^"^"^^ 
in  the  sugar  business,  but  do  not  give  it  my  personal  snpervisioii.  1* 
simply  interested  in  it  financially,  and  have  b^n  for  abont  eiptw 
years. 

What  I  came  before  the  committee  for  was,  to  see  if  I  cooM  w<  * 
duce  you  to  do  something  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  injury  ^^j^ 
sugar  interests  in  this  country  by  legislation.  I  oelieve  that  at  u 
present  time  beyond  question  we  can  produce  all  the  sngar  \»^ 
need  in  this  country  and  largely  more.  It  is  no  longer  at  all  a  qj^ 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  can  produce  it.  We  hate  passed  wj^ 
that,  I  think.    I  believe  that  the  interests  are  too  large  to  be  de^P 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  give  up  the  protlnction  of  8^ 
this  country,  and  that  I  think  must  be  the  result  if  the  tariff  is  i^bs" 
materially.  ^ 

I  know  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  no  Dro&rreds  made  in  sogw * 


know  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  no  progress  made  in  *°?'^ 
ure  in  this  country;  and  yet  under  the  conditions  in  which  the  ib^ 
has  been  you  could  hardly  expect  anything  else.    It  is  not  like  (H^^^ 
iog  interests,  where  a  man  can  go  out  West  with  a  team  and bW 
two  of  seed  and  produce  a  crop.    In  the  sugar  business  it  is  ^J^^^, 
to  do  that.    It  reqtiires  a  very  large  plant,  a  very  large  ^V^.^i 
mill  itself,  a  fairly  good  mill,  not  the  best,  on  a  plantation  is  ^ 
$100,000,  and  it  requires  various  other  things  which  a  farmer  u^.'^ 
as  agricultural  implements  and  mules.    So  that,  you  8©^»^^^ivfcn 
*sngar  business  the  capital  necessary  is  a  pretty  large  item,  «J^^. 
different  from  farming.    That  is  the  reason  why  sugar  production 
not  increased  more  rapidly  than  it  has.  ^^ 

Heretofore  the  planters  have  thought  that  it  was  necessary  tw*^^ 
man  should  have  his  own  mill.  That  is  almost  as  reaaoo*^'^^ 
would  be  to  suppose  a  man  should  have  his  own  mill  for  ff^ 
wheat.  They  have  grown  out  of  that  idea  now,  however.  \,^ 
factories  are  being  constructed,  and  that  does  away  with  thcj^^T^^ 


for  more  than  half  the  cost  of  running  a  plantation.  That  ^  ^ 
expenditure,  and  you  all  know  that  where  there  is  not  rwi"'  .^pe^ 
plant  the  business  progresses  much  more  rapidly  because  ^^^i 
sons  who  could  not  otherwise  enter  it  do  so.  Planting  in  as^ii 
is  already  being  done,  and  selling  to  the  larger  mills.  This 8^ 
ourselves  are  buying  some  from  small  cultivators. 
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woald  be  just  aboat  an  average,  bat  I  have  never  made  tiieeiMite. 
I  woald  not  state  that  as  a  fsict,.  because  I  have  never  sat  don  a^ 
calculated  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  yoa  tell  as  generally  how  yon  market  jw 
sugar,  and  in  what  condition f  Yoa  sell  yoar  sag^r  and  mxAumL^ 
residuum,  of  course? 

Mr.  Fogs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now  how  do  yoa  pr^are  the  sngar  fyt  tbt  mite' 

Mr.  Foos.  We  make  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely  f 

Mr.  Foos.  We  make  what  we  call  coffee  A  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  yon  refine  on  yoar  piantatiooY 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes;  we  do  not  make  raw  sugars.  There  wasagmtW 
of  raw  sugar  made  there,  but  it  is  being  changed  to  makinf  rM 
sugars  in  vacuum  pans  and  oentrifagals.  The  old  piooess  ww  to  pii 
the  sugar  in  a  hogshead  and  let  it  drain. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  what  is  called  the  centrifagal  pioees! 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes,  and  the  vacuum  pans. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  yoa  have  a  refineiy  is  ^ 
sense  of  refiueries  they  have  in  New  York! 

Mr.  Foos.  Not  so  large  and  not  of  that  chaaeter.  We  e»  ai^ 
granulated  sugars  with  a  slight  addition  of  ma^inery.  ItwvaidMi 
require  probably  more  than  three  or  foar  thousaod  doUaFB'wtftfc ' 
additional  machinery  to  make  granulated  sugars.  We  make  vkis^ 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  loaf  «ugar? 

Mr.  Foos.  No,  sir;  not  on  our  plantation.  Some  few  gramdatefi^ 
sugars. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  eostB  4  centB  a  f^ 
to  put  it  in  that  condition  f 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  you  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes;  1  am  speaking  of  bringing  it  in  from  theieMx* 
putting  it  in  the  bin.  Probably  it  would  eoet  4}  eeots  a  pMt^  ; 
would  not  be  certain  that  I  am  accarate,  becaose  I  have  newa*^' 
the  calculation. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  ase  the  Tttouum^pan  piooeaB  wd^- 
yonr  sugars  as  white  sugar. 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  all  of  themf 

Mr.  Foos.  We  sell  some  of  them  as  yellow  elarifled.  SotB^Be*** 
make  yellow  clarified.  That  is  simply  a  lower  prooess.  Yoo  icaw  w» 
molasses  in  the  sugar.  You  run  it  through  thesameasthe  wbit»|^ 
but  you  do  not  wash  it  The  sugar  is  whitened  with  wata'fac  itt»> 
the  centrifugal. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  sagara  sell  fer  there?  Yoaship^ 
to  New  Orleans,  I  suppose! 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes;  New  Orleans  and  Texas.    We  sold  last  year  it  b* 

•5Jto6.V 

The  Chairman.  These  fine  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  No,  sir.    We  sold  some  at  5J  and  1^  and  ©jV*  * 

highest.    The  average  of  the  sugar  sales  of  Louiaiaaa,  I  sboald  nj*  ^ 

estimated  at  5\.    That  includes  the  raw  suguv;  also  what  weedv 

seconds  and  thirds.    I  have  seen  a  statement,  which  I  presooM  «« v 

curate,  saying  that  5^  for  Louisiaua  sugars  was  the  aveiagB  ^'^ 

year. 
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here  stated.    The  importations  of  sugar  cost  to  the  oonsmscf  ibci 
$80,000,000.    The  fact  is  that  it  shoald  amount  to  $180,000,00(1 

The  Ohaibman.  You  mean  now  f 

Mr.  Fogs.  Yes ;  I  mean  now. 

The  Chaibman.  More  than  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Fogs.  Probably  nearer  $200,000,000.  If  it  is  going  to  mm 
in  the  same  proportion  it  will  be  $300,000,000  in  the  course  di^ 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  it  cost  that  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Fggs.  It  does  cost  that    The  duty  and  refining  add  totka 
j)ense  of  it.    When  low  grades  of  sugar  are  made  and  wbentb^^;^ 
refiued,  that  adds  to  the  expense,  and  that  goes  to  the  oojman  1 
the  planters  produce  that  in  this  country  it  is  their  saTiDg^iAl- 
$180,000,000  or  $200,000,000  would  be  saved  to  the  countiy,  ia^ 
$80,000,000.    It  is  a  very  much  larger  thing  to  the  community  tliu ' 
to  the  Government.    You  gentlemen  look  at  it  in  the  lightof  bow  n- 
do  you  import?    And  how  much  does  it  cost?     But  when  it  eoQe» 
the  consumer  it  is  a  great  deal  more,  and  therefoFe  if  we  produce  it(& 
selves  we  are  creating  a  greater  value  than  is  QBoally  tboogfatc 
do  not  know  whether  you  get  my  idea  or  not. 

Senator  Hisogok.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Uhaibman.  We  get  your  idea. 

Mr.  Fggs.  It  is  so  large  that  I  claim  we  can  not  afford  to  biiy  it  - 
we  buy  it  in  the  West  India  Islands  we  can  not  sell  our  goods  txn^ 
extent  there,  because  there  are  no  consumers  there  any  more  thaa  the 
are  consumers  in  China  for  our  goods.  They  are  simply  prod»!68^ 
the  West  India  Islands.  There  is  not  a  single  agricnltan^  intfitfit^ 
day  that  is  so  large,  to  my  mind,  as  the  sugar  interests. 

Senator  Hisgggk.  It  does  not  compare  with  hay. 

Mr.  Fggs.  I  am  speaking  of  that  which  is  seeking  protectioo. 

Senator  Hisgggk.  Hay  is  seeking  protection. 

Mr.  Fggs.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  being  fought  for.  You  gmp 
tection  to  hay  without  any  fighting.  I  know  it  is  protecteil  I^^' 
know  whether  you  expect  to  do  anything  with  it  We  ar6  seekiBg^ 
to  be  hurt,  or,  if  we  are  to  be  hurt,  to  be  hurt  as  little  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  The  hay  people  have  not  been  here  at  all 

Senator  Hisgggk.  Is  the  cane  industry  growing  any? 

Mr.  Fggs.  It  has  grown  since  I  have  been  in  it. 

Senator  Hisgggk.  I  mean  commencing  with  the  re-establiduiert* 
its  normal  condition  after  the  war.  • 

Mr.  Fggs.  It  has  increased  from  6,000  tons  to  150,000  tons.  TbPt^ 
more  than  land  enough  in  the  dnited  States  to  produce  all  the  saf^ 
we  use  to-day.  In  Florida,  Texas,  and  Louisiana  there  ie  a  laJp<F^ 
tity  of  cane  land.  But  I  came  here  more  particularly  to  talk  o^^ 
sorghum  interests  and  the  extent  of  that  interest,  which  IdidBot"^ 
lieve  the  people  at  large  thought  much  about.  The  idea  appetfw  ^ 
be  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  revenue. 

Senator  Hisgggk.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  idea  at  all 

Mr.  Fggs.  That  is  the  way  I  looked  at  it  , 

Senator  Hisgggk.  Take  sorghum.  How  much  do  yon  say  is  titf*^*^^ 
age  prodnction  of  sugar  per  acre  from  sorghum? 

Mr.  Fggs.  I  have  said  that  it  was  750  or  1,000  pounds.  I  to^l 
it  stated  both  ways.  I  saw  it  stated  at  that  since  I  lett  home,  tK«*' 
before  yesterday,  in.  some  paper  I  was  reading.         '  ,    , 

Senator  Hisgggk.  That  has  been  done  at  experimental  statioBS 

Mr.  Fggs.  There  is  only  one  experimental  station  in  Kansas;  ^ 
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are  some  others  going  to  be  put  ap,  I  understand.  This  experimental 
station  in  Kansas  is  the  cause  of  this  great  interest  in  sorghum  in  that 
State.  I  think  Mr.  Peters  told  me  that  the  probability  was  that  there 
would  have  been  some  eight  or  ten  factories  have  gone  up  this  year,  but 
for  fear  of  some  action  of  Congress  that  would  be  derogatory  to  their 
interests  they  have  not  been  erected.  I  think  some  are  going  up  any- 
how, but  these  questions  that  have  been  raised  here  in  Congress  have 
affected  it  very  largely.  People  will  not  invest;  they  are  very  timid 
about  investing  capital  in  something  that  may  be  lost  by  legislation. 

Senator  Hisooge.  Take  crude  sugar  from  sorghum ;  what  would  it 
be  worth  per  pound  f 

Mr.  Foos.  I  think  the  sugar  they  produce  is  worth  as  much  as  any 
sugar,  pound  for  pound.  What  do  you  call  crude  sugars — ^raw  sugars  f 
Kaw  sugars  sold  in  Louisiana  for  about  5  cents  a  pound  and  over  that 
for  choice  raw  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Foos.  Last  year  they  were  lessl 

The  Chairman.  How  muchf 

Mr.  Foos.  That  is  year  before  last,  you  meanf 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foos.  I  think  they  probably  sold  for  about  4^  cents  a  pound  last 
year.  But  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  in  regard  to  that,  as  1  do  not 
make  them.  My  recollection  is,  firom  quotations  that  I  have  seen,  that 
they  have  sold  at  over  5  cents  a  pound  this  last  year. 

The  Chairman:  I  did  not  quite  gather  what  you  said  about  the  cane 
sugar  lands  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Foos.  We  have  now  cane-sugar  lands  enough  in  Texas,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana,  if  cultivated  properly,  to  produce  aU  the  sugars  we  want 
to  use. 

Mr.  Tingle.  How  much  sugar  to  th^  acre  do  they  produce  f 

Mr.  Foos.  The  amount  varies,  owing  to  the  workings.  We  produce 
as  high  as  4,000  and  3,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  on  down.  Last  year 
we  produced  an  average  of  about  3,000  to  the  acre  at  my  plantation. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  thing. 

Mr.  Tingle.  How  does  that  compare  with  Cuban  production  f 

Mr.  Foos.  Cuban  production  is  considerably  larger  than  that. 

Mr.  Tingle.  How  much  larger  t 

Mr.  Foos.  They  run  from  5,000  to  6,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Senator  HisoooK.  What  is  the  difference  in  wages  between  Cuba 
and  Louisiana  f 

Mr.  Foos.  I  do  not  know  what  wages  are  paid  in  Cuba.  I  have 
seen  a  statement  in  regard  to  that.  1  think  the  wages  are  probably 
not  more  than  one  fourth  of  what  we  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Your  wages  are  pretty  low  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  Not  so  low.  We  paid  $1.25  per  day  last  year  during  the 
sugar-making  season ;  that  is,  say,  from  October  to  the  time  we  are 
through  in  January.  That  is  not  so  very  low.  Eighteen  dollars  a 
month  the  rest  of  time. 

Senator  HisoooK.  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  West  India 
production  of  sugar  is  at  least  double  per  acre  what  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Foos.  I  expect  it  will  average  considerably  more.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  that  large. 

Mr.  Tingle.  I  think  about  2}  tons  to  the  acre  is  about  an  average 
crop; 
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Mr.  Fogs.  I  do  not  think  it  will  qnite  double  oars. 

The  OHAntMAN.  What  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  One  reason  is  that  they  let  the  cane  grow,  a  longer  te 
there  than  here.  They  do  not  commence  working  until  i^tervtK 
tiiroagh  working  here.  Here  our  crop  is 'commenced  in  October  ai 
generally  finish^  in  January,  but  they  commeiioe  later. 

The  Chaibkan.  Why  do  yon  begin  so  soon  t 

Mr.  Foos.  For  climatic  reasons. 

The  Ohaibman.  Ton  must  begin  t 

Mr.  Foos.  No;  we  may  not  lose  the  crop,  bat  we  prefer  not  to  t^ 
the  risk.  Winter  before  last  we  had  cane  that  had  been  fttwtednA 
was  not  worked  for  six  weeks  afterwards,  yet  it  preserved  toj  v£ 
and  we  lost  but  little. 

The  GHAiBMAif.  What  is  the  cane-sugar  belt  in  our  coontiy;  i^ 
is  the  most  northern  line  f 

Mr.  Foos.  I  should  say  probably  about  the  center  of  Looisiaitt. 

The  GHAIBMAT9.  And  then  go  southward  t 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes. 
'  The  Ghaibbian.  Taking  in  a  portion  of  Florida? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibhan.  Any  of  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Foos.  Yes;  they  do  raise  some  cane  in  Alabama. 

The  Ghaibman.  Your  idea  is  that  we  have  land  enough  to  prodov 
all  of  the  sugar  we  would  consume  in  this  country  t 

Mr.  Foos.  Not  that  we  might  consume  in  the  fature,  hot  tint  f« 
might  consume  to-day. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  that  that  could  be  done  upon  land  thai  vodd 
yield,  say,  3,000  pounds  to  the  acre  on  the  average  f 

Mr.  Foos.  If  properly  cultivated  and  the  crops  rotated  as  other  cn^ 
are. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  should  we  do  or  what  can  we  do  toindneetk 
people  along  there  to  enter  upon  this  production! 

Mr.  Foos.  Nothing  further,  I  think,  than  the  assurance  tixal  dx? 
would  not  be  troubl^  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  I  tiiink  that  is  i^ 
that  would  be  needed.  Take  my  own  case,  for  instance.  Two  yeanif 
we  put  up  some  $30,000  or  $40,000  worth  of  machinery  and  impnrr^ 
ments.  This  year  we  would  have  put  on  some  $20,000  additiand  im- 
provements and  machin^y  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  proposed  \Bpi^ 
tion,  and  I  am  not  different  from  others  in  that  locality. 

The  Ghaibman.  The  sugar  x>eople  have  always  had  a  pretty  1^^ 
ful  dotyt 

Mr.  Foos.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  only  saying  that  the  thing  is  so  agitata 
that  we  fear  that  the  lick  may  come. 

Mr.  Tingle.  How  long  do  you  grow  your  cane  finom  the  time  it  it 
started  until  it  is  cut  1 

Mr.  Foos.  We  plant  in  September  a  part  of  it,  and  the  remaiD^ 
along  about  the  first  week  of  October.    It  does  not  grow  mach  at  ^ 
but  it  is  growing  from  that  time  until  tiie  next  October  or  No?a>^ 
and  December — over  a  year. 
Mr.  TiNOLE.  About  twelve  months! 

Mr.  Foos.  Some  of  it  from  ten  to  eleven  months.  That  whiA  |» 
planted  for  cane  we  let  run  as  long  as  possible.  We  may  work  80B»» 
it  in  November  and  some  of  it  in  December,  and  possibly  it  majti^ 
into  January  before  we  work  it. 

Mr.  TmoLE.  In  the  West  Indies  they  let  it  run  eighteen  m<»titf«^ 
they  not? 
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50  acres  of  cane  plantation  in  the  We8t  Indies  aod  the  same  vmak^ 
of  acres  in  Louisiana,  upon  which  would  yon  expend  the  mo^  bber; 
not  in  money  value,  but  in  quantity! 

Mr.  Foos.  We  would  expend  more  labor  in  every  respect  tiian  inCsk. 

Senator  HisoooK.  How  much  morel 

Mr.  Foos.  Add  the  difference  between  the  prices  they  ^ay  for  hbcr 
there  and  what  we  pay  here. 

Senator  HisoocK.  I  want  to  fco  further  than  that.  I  want  to  kicv 
if  beyond  the  price  of  labor  whether  the  labor  is  more  prodactiTef^  to 
is,  whether  labor  will  go  farther  in  producing  resolte  in  the  Westl^w 
than  in  Louisiana! 

Mr.  Foos.  It  will  only  so  far  as  the  locality  is  better  adapted  to  tk 
raising  of  sugar.  Of  course  I  do  not  think  that  qaestion  coukl  be  a: 
swered  satisfactorily.  Sorghum  is  really  in  its  infancy  in  this  oooitn 
But  I  think  the  climate  of  our  country  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  fitvti; 
of  sorghum  as  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state ! 

Mr.  Foos.  What  I  wanted  most  to  say  was  that  I  did  not  bdieT«G» 
gress  appreciated  the  extent  of  the  consumption  of  sngar  tcHlaj  ui 
what  it  is  going  to  be. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  we  do.    I  think  we  apprecai^»  it  very  M* 
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Mr.  Pearson.  About  12,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  hats  made  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Principally  in  Gonnecticnt. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  mean  that  there  are  12,000  empk^i 
Connecticut  in  making  hatst 

Mr.  Pearson.  No  sir;  12,000  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  HisoocK.  There  is  a  large  mannfactory  in  New  Jeiwt,E 
there  nott 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes  sir;  a  very  extensive  one,  aod  also  in  Brootir. 
and  abo  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  There  are  possibly  7.000  or  S> 
women  employed  in  this  business  in  addition  to  the  men. 

Senator  Hawl^y.  What  is  the  proportion  of  people  emfdojei  c 
Conuecticntf 

Mr.  Pearson.  Abont  6.000  in  Connecticnt  alone. 

Senator  Platt.  Into  the  making  of  these  bats  there  enter  fiv^  ^^ 
mings,  and  alcohol  4s  nsed  to  some  extent,  and  dye-staffs^  sheliaioi  mi 
various  things  of  that  sort,  as  well  as  satin  for  inside  lining,  and  tz» 
mings  of  all  sorts. 

In  the  Mills  bill  as  first  introduced  in  the  House  fars  not  urn  tke 
skin  were  made  free,  bat  they  were  put  back.  In  the  present  kwfs. 
whether  off  the  skin  or  on  the  skin,  pays  20  i>er  cent,  ad  valorem.  Ti^ 
duty  on  the  satins  for  trimmings,  for  instance,  is  50  per  cent,  ad  Talaie& 
Exactly  what  the  duty  is  on  all  the  trimmings  that  go  in  I  do  not  kwf , 
but  they  all  pay  a  duty. 

^ow,  this  30  per  cent*  ad  valorem  was  never  a  fair  protection.  1: 
never  represented  the  difference  between  the  costof  mannfacturec^tte 
hats  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  making  the  same  kind  of  faatsabftii 
Before  I  close  I  will  put  in  a  statement  made  at  an  assocaation  of  ^ 
manufacturers  by  the  presideiit  of  that  association,  giving  the  eo&^ 
manufacture,  and  showing  that  the  duty  is  not  a  protective  datjie^ 
never  was.  Hats  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country  moalt 
although  there  has  been  an  importation  of  $300,000  or  $400,000  wcff^i 
year,  t^cause  these  parties  changed  the  styles  every  year  and  the  Ancr 
can  market  called  for  a  new  style,  and  they  wanted  onr  styles  and  Bit 
the  English  styles,  especially  in  all  hats  except  stiff  hats;  in  TegKti^ 
those  they  followed  the  English  styles  somewhat  Bat  recently, » tkt 
style  is  brought  out  for  the  fall  trade,  say  in  April  or  May,  and  saspit 
hats  are  sold,  they  have  got  to  rushing  the  hats  over  on  the  other  si^ 
having  them  manufactured  there  and  brought  into  this  nLarket  ia  tm 
for  the  fall  trade.  The  hatters  are  informed  now  that  orders  have  beet 
placed  this  fall  for  82,000  dozen  that  they  know  of  by  four  jobbing  fii«& 
and  how  much  larger  additional  orders  I  do  not  kno\v.  Under  osr^r^ 
tem  of  protection  as  it  stands  now,  unless  we  change  the  methods  ^ 
business,  the  industry  will  practically  be  largely  transferred  to  the  ocka 
side. 

These  fur  hats  stand  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  wool  hits^ 
cloth  hats,  straw  hats,  hair  hat^  chip  hats,  or  silk  hats,  or  anythisf  i^ 
that  kind.  They  are  a  class  entirely  independent^  standing  by  tkes- 
selves,  and  ought  to  be  protected  by  themselves ;  and  if  it  were  jtom 
ble,  there  ought  to  be  a  specific  duty  on  them  which  should  proted 
them. 

There  was  a  petition  signed  by  about  3,000  hat-makers  and  seiit  U 
the  House  of  liepresen  tat  Ives.  I  have  not  the  petition  itsirif,  but  I 
have  the  caption  of  it,  from  which  I  see  that  they  ask  the  FifUeUi  C(»- 
grcRs  to  legislate  so  that  unfinished  hats  shall  no  longer  be  admitl««! 
on  20  per  cent,  duty,  as  at  present ;  that  the  existing  duty  on  IM 
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Air.  DuBFBB.  They  claim  that  ^^  bonnets,  hats,"  etc,  is  a  speck 
enumeration. 
.   The  Chairman.  I  think  they  are  right  about  it,  too. 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  It  seems  to  me,  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  wlick 
we.hi^ve  been  speaking,  that  ^'  fur  hats  and  far  hat  processes^  v^ 
cover  that  ground ;  ^^  finished  or  unfinished." 

Senator  HrsoooK«  lam  simply  making  the  suggestion  witti^T^f 
of  being  convinced  on  the  subject,  as  to  ^^manufactures  of  fur  or  of  vkt 
fur  is  the  material  component  of  chief  value."  I  do  not  seebov^^ 
possible  that  that  should  not  cover  it 

Senator  Platt.  You  might  not  want  to  put  the  same  datr  npoc  i 
manufactures  of  fur.  For  instance,  you  might  not  want  to  pot  ^ 
same  duty  upon  a  manufactured  sealskin  coat 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  submit  the  address  of  the  prendeit  d 
the  Hat  Finishers'  International  Association,  which  I  mentioned  iTldk 
ago,  dated  January  20,  1888,  because  it  has  the  statistics  aboat costs 
this  country  and  in  the  old  country.    I  put  in  the  whole  addreM. 

The  president's  address  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

56  Pulaski  Street,  Brooklyn,  Jam9Mr$^  ^  leSK 
To  ik^  Hat  FinUken^  IntemaUonal  A890okUion  of  North  America : 

Grntlbmex  :  There  is  a  qneetion  which  is  now  oocnpyiDff  a  great  deal  of  ^in- 
tention of  the  people  of  this  United  States  that  should  receive  more  oftheatktw 
of  the  members  of  the  yarions  hatting  associations  than  it  has  been  geitiuf.  Ir^ 
to  the  tariff  qnestion.  Onr  attention  is  being  forced  to  this  aneetion  more  aod  ar 
every  day,  when  we  see  the  fast-increasing  number  of  Englisn  and  Gennso  Ui  b? 
that  are  being  imported  into  this  country.  A  few  years  ago  an  imported  M\  bt 
was  a  rarity.  Now  you  can  see  them  eve^ where.  One  time  some  of  onr  Anefs^ 
hat  manufacturers  did  a  large  and  profitable  trade  exporting  hats  to  Sooth  Av^ 
ica  and  Mexico.  Now  no  American  manufacturer,  can  do  it,  because  tbe  »<£^ 
protective  tariff  that  we  have  really  protects  foreign  hatters  and  isdetristauJt 
American  hatters.  The  proof  of  this  can  best  be  shown  by  quoting  from  Mtf^, 
written  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Brown,  a  prominent  member  of  the  National  Hat  MsonfiKtiiiw 
Association,  for  the  Hatter  and  Furrier.  Mr.  Brown  has  kindly  shown  me  hamate 
script  and  authorities,  which  are  authentic.    I  quote  as  follows: 

"Let  me  give  as  a  first  illustration  an  analysis  of  the  protection  reoeired  bj  atf  •- 

facturers  of  wine  stiff  hats  under  the  present  tariff,  as  shown  by  a  compariaooof  fir^ 

'My  illustration  is  based  upon  an  actual  invoice,  and  the  figures  may  be  Mceptid|* 

correct.    In  my  reductions  from  English  to  American  money,  I  reckon  H®  ^  ^ 

pound  sterling:  • 

12  dozen  hatsat  78«.  per  dozen,  £46  16t.,  or f^^ 

12  dozen  hats  at  7&8,  per  dozen,  less  5  per  cent,  discount ^^^ 

sue 

Add  duty,  30  percent ^* 

Expenses : 

ConsuFs  certificat<e ISi. 

Package  boxes,  etc 3^  ^ 

Freight  and  expenses 40i> 

£4  17#.=  «5^ 

Or  $25.52  net  per  dozen. 

The  duty  is  $5.39  per  dozen,  to  protect  American  labor. 

The  labor  in  this  country  is  alont perdoi..  I^f, 

The  labor  in  Europe  is  about , do—..     ' 

Difference  in  labor  in  favor  of  Europe , , do..-     ^ 
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Senator  Platt.  Yoa  aee  the  ftirriers'  trade  is  a  trade  bj  itmJL  A 
farrier  manofactares  a  variety  of  things,  bat  not  fhr  hats.  Wtepi 
talk  aboat  the  maoafactares  of  far  the  Treasary  Department  wotld  br 
very  apt  to  say  that  yoa  had  reference  to  the  farriers'  trade,  mi  tkk 
if  yoa  give  no  other  desi^ation,  they  would  be  apt  to  classify  die  kl: 
fkcture  of  hats  ander  some  other  claase. 

An  industry  which  employs  12,000  people  is  certainly  entitled  t&:lr 
small  space  in  the  tariff  bill  which  would  be  taken  up  by  makiag  i^ 
tinctive  classification  of  that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  about  that.  I  have  often  ibs^ 
we  ought  to  make  the  rate  specific.  Some  of  these  gentlemei  c^ 
familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  hats,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Platt.  Any  one  of  them  can  tell  yoa  all  about  it. 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  ^^  Hats  of  fur,  or  fur  hats,  unfinished  or  finished^  or  kit 
of  fur  manufactured  or  in  process  of  manufacture"  I  think  woold  eamt 

Senator  Platt.  That  is  a  fur  hat  because  that  is  the  commereial  tea 
for  it 

Mr.  HoLLBT.  ^<Fur  hats,  or  hats  of  fhr,  mannfactored  or  in  prooe*^ 
manufacture." 

Senator  Platt.  I  would  suggest  ^^fnr  hats"  rather  than  ^h^if 
fur."  These  gentlemen  will  answer  any  questions  yoa  want  to  ask  tte 
about  the  manufacture  or  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Suppoi^e  we  should  say  ^<  hats  of  far  wfaollj  aft: 
tially  manufactured ;"  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  phraseologr? 

Mr.  HoLLBY.  I  tiiink  that  would  cover  it. 

Senator  Platt.  Why  not  say  ''fur  hats,"  and  give  tiie  ooouMioa 
designation  1 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  "  fur  hats,  wholly  or  partially  vum 
factured." 

Senator  HisoooK.  Suppose  y6u  should  use  this  language :  ^  For  te 
manufactured  or  in  process  of  manufacture!" 

Senator  Platt.  That  will  do. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  will  do  very  well.  They  would  hardly  » 
port  them,  I  suppose,  in  process  of  manufacture,  would  they  f 

Senator  HisnocK.  Tbat  is  what  they  do. 

Senator  Hawley.  That  is  just  what  they  do.  They  import  tbea  n 
such  shape  that  you  would  think  they  were  was^^-rags;  they  havetib^ 
formed  after  they  are  here. 

Mr.  E.  Adams.  I  can  show  you  so  that  the  point  befcnne  yoa  wili  ^ 
plain.  The  material  in  that  fur  hat  is  taken  after  it  is  prepared  hy  x^ 
fur  cutter  and  goes  through  the  process  of  clearing  and  carrotiog;  i' 
is  then  put  together  and  goes  through  the  process  of  being  prqisRC 
for  what  they  call  forming  it  into  a  hat  body.  It  is  then  what  t^^ 
term  sized  or  felted  into  its  proper  shape  and  consistency.  It  is  » 
ply  fur  blown  on  a  cylinder  cone,  and  has  no  consistency,  except  u  > 
stuck  together  by  the  water  being  drawn  from  under  it  By  a  proee» 
of  hot  water  and  felting  it  is  felted,  and  then  it  goes  throagh  diffiaivtf 
processes  until  it  is  stiitened  with  shellac,  colored,  and  blocked.  It  :f 
then  a  perfect  hat  body.  A  great  many  of  them  are  made  and  sold  u 
that  state.  It  is  that  hat  body  I  suppose  that  is  in  question.  They  m 
made  into  a  perfect  hat  body  when  they  come  here,  ready  to  be  tmAe^ 
and  shaped.    The  finishing  is  entirely  a  separate  branch  of  the  basmeK 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  do  if  we  should  say  '^  fiir  hatB  or  for 
hat  bodies  f  ^ 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  say  **far  hatB,eitl»r 
finished  or  in  process  of  manufacture."    I  think  that  woold  cox&^ 
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The  Ghaibman.  Allowing  yoa  10  per  cent,  if  you  please,  for  tnak^ 
ing  np  a  hat  after  it  comes  in. 

Senator  Platt.  Bnt,  if  you  will  permit  me,  the  satin  in  th^c  p^ 
'50  to  60  i>er  cent,  ad  valorem  and  trimmings  all  of  them  a  doty  e<pu 
to  30. 

The  Chatbmaw.  Exactly.  What  I  want  these  gentlemen  to  tdl  aeii 
what  is  pat  on.    What  is  pat  on  a  hat  body  to  make  it  a  finished  lot! 

Mr.  HoLLBY.  The  band  and  the  binding. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  made  oft 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  The  principal  part  of  it  is  silk,  the  band  and  hi^* 
ing.    It  is  not  absolately  silk. 

The  Ghaibhak.  It  may  be  of  other  materials  f 

Mr.  fiOLLEY.  It  may  be  mixed }  bat  it  is  largely  entirely  of  ffllk. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  materials  calleid  before  they  are  pot 
on  tibe  hatt 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  We  call  them  bands  and  binding. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  they  are  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  silkT 

Mr.  HoLLBY.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  daty  npon  those  f 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  yoa. 

Senator  Hawley.  Aboat  50  per  cent.  silk. 

Mr.  DuBFEE.  It  is  silk  and  cotton. 

Senator  Platt.  Some  of  them  are  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  silk,  tail 
understand  that  they  vary  according  to  the  paracolar  kind. 

The  Ghaibman.  Bands  and  binding  are  20  per  oent.  What  ii  tfe 
lining! 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  That  is  silk. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  that  is  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  The  sweat  is  leather. 

The  Ghaibman.  All  the  materials,  consisting  of  bands,  bindings  ttl 
sweat-leather,  all  pay  a  dnty  1 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  They  all  pay  a  dnty,  yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Everything  in  this  hat  pays  a  dnty  except  sheOie. 
and  whatever  silk  lining  is  in  it  pays  50  per  cent.  I  take  jt. 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  The  shellac  is  the  only  thing  in  it  that  does  not  pay  a 
duty. 

The  Ghaibman.  Gan  yon  give  as  the  relative  cost  of  that  part  ^ 
year  material,  the  inside  lining,  compared  with  the  band  and  binding  T 

Mr.  Adams.  I  would  say  the  inside  lining  would  not  vary  very  modt 
from  the  band  and  binding.  I  should  say  the  satin  in  the  top  wooM 
not  vary  very  much. 

The  Ghaibman.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  hat  is  thatf 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Either,  or  both  together! 

The  Ghaibman.  Of  both  or  either  t 

Mr.  Adams.  It  must  be  somewhere,  I  should  say,  from  10  to  12  ptr 
cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  is,  the  lining  and  band  t 

Mr.  Adams.  The  two  together. 

Senator  Hawley.  And  the  sweat-leather  t 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  I  will  leave  that  out 

The  Ghaibman.  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  all  the  raw  material  te 
the  trimmings  f 
Mr.  HoLLEY.  It  is  about  15  percent. 
Mr.  Adams.  I  was  going  to  say  15  per  cent. 
Senator  Pi-att.  Do  you  mean  to  say  85  per  cent,  is  labort 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  not  counting  the  fur  or  the  labor. 
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Senator  Platt.  I  meant  to  have  spoken  aboat  tbat.  Th^  wj  if 
they  could  Lave  an  American,  valuation  they  woald  be  satisfiedL 

The  Chairman.  That  is  home  valuation  ? 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  American  valuation. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  value  after  it  gets  here. 

Senator  Platt.  You  never  have  thought  of  levying  a  daty  upoa  i 
home  valuation,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  thought  of  it  a  good  deal. 

Senator  Platt.  There  are  such  practical  difficalties  in  the  way  te 
it  has  never  been  adopted  in  our  system,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chaibman.  This  gentleman  has  given  the  elements  of  cost  d  & 
hat.    I  should  like  if  you  would  give  me  just  a  general  statement  asu 
the  relative  cost  of  producing  that  hat  in  Danbury,  for  instanee,  ss 
compared  with  any  place  whiere  such  hats  are  prodaci^  s^road. 
'  Senator  Platt.  Where  is  that  statement  I  put  in  f 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  contained  in  the  statement  yon  pat  inf 

Senator  Platt.  I  think  so.  It  was  carefully  figured  from  an  inroioi, 
and  over  on  the  other  side  a  single  hat  is  taken. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  is  all  contained  in  the  statement  yoo  hsn 
submitted. 

Senator  Platt.  I  want  to  say  one  otUer  thing.  I  want  to  read  tUi 
extract  from  the  Hatter  with  reference  to  this  increased  importatiofi  of 
stock  of  82,000  dozen  by  four  firms  this  year : 

PattioK  the  hats  at  aD  average  of  $10  per  dozen,  which  woald  be  low,  it  would  b^ 
a  gross  amoant  of  $820,000  purchased  by  four  jobbing  houses.  Allowing  that  ste 
goods  are  to  be  delivered  within  three  months,  it  woald  require  aoven  iJaetohes  w^ 
an  average  production  of  1,000  dozen  per  week  each  to  turn  them  oat  in  that  tioc. 

So  that  that  is  simply  dispensing  with  the  work  in  this  oonntiy,  jiHl 
by  those  four  orders,  of  seven  factories  that  can  prodace  1,000  doxen  i 
week.  I  am  free  to  say  I  do  not  think  these  gentlemen  have  put  tbdr 
claim  high  enjough  for  protection.  I  think  they  will  snfier  with  a  50  pff 
cent.  duty. 

^  Senator  Hisgook.  You  say  the  trimmings  for  the  hats  are  15  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  hat  ?  I  judge  there  is  not  very  moch  difiereoee 
between  the  trimmings  of  any  two  hats,  whatever  their  value  may  be. 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Adams.  We  use  a  satin  ranging  from  30  cents  to  $1  a  yard^  aad 
other  satins  range  from  50  cents  to  $2  a  yard.  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  ts 
say  what  the  relative  cost  of  one  hat  may  be,  because  one  mano&es- 
urer  may  trim  a  cheaper  hat  with  a  better  trimming  than  anotte 
In  my  statement  I  intended  to  state  about  what  was  the  nsnal  avenge 

Mr.  Peabson.  I  think  I  overstated  the  number  of  women  employed 
in  the  hat  business.  l*here  are  about  6,000  women  in  addition  to  tbe 
12,000  men. 

The  Chaibman.  I  suppose  the  women  do  this  fine  work  of  trimmiif 
chiefly  ? 

Mr.  HoLLEY.  Entirely. 

Senator  Platt.  I  would  say  that  the  proposition  to  make  a  duty  at 
50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  finished  and  unfinished  hats  was  pix>po9ed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  u 
an  amendment  to  the  Mills  bill,  and  was  voted  down.  If  yon  desire  t*'^ 
look  at  the  discussion  on  the  subject  a  reference  to  the  Oongressioial 
Record  will  show  what  was  said  there  by  Mr.  Lehlbach,  of  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Hiscock.  Would  this  help  you  any :  Below  a  certain  vahw 
put  a  specific  duty,  and  above  that  value  another  specific  duty  1 

Senator  Plaxt.  We  talked  about  that  this  momiiigi  bat  not  haT»g 
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time  to  look  it  over  fally  the  gentlemen  were  not  prepared  at  the  mo- 
ment to  think  that  a  description  could  be  made  on  which  a  specific  daty 
conld  be  based;  but  perhaps  upon  fnrther  thought  and  consnltation 
they  might  arrive  at  it. 

Senator  HisoocK.  On  the  same  line,  so  far  as  these  foreign  hat 
bodies  are  concerned  that  come  here,  is  there  a  very  large  difference  in 
their  valnation,  or  are  they  close  to  each  other,  or  do  they  merge  into 
each  other! 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hisoook.  It  wonld  be  a  difficult  matter  to  draw  the  linef 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes ;  because  the  hats  are  sold  finished  sometimes  from 
$10  np  to  $36  and  $40  a  dozen,  and  they  grade  up  the  bodies  in  the 
same  way.    Moslly  the  hats 'are  graded  in  this  way,  about  $3  on  a  grade. 

Senator  Hisoook.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  their  valuing  the 
higher  grades  in  at  the  lower  grades! 

Senator  Platt.  It  would  be  difficult  at  the  custom-house  to  tell  to 
what  grade  they  belong. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  at  the  custom-house 
to  which  grade  they  belong. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  your  safest  way  would  be  to  have  an  ad  va- 
lorem rate  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Platt.  I  will  talk  with  these  gentlemen  and  see  what  they 
think  about  it. 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  are  two  kinds  of  manufacturers — manufacturers 
in  the  rough  and  finishers.  Those  who  manufacture  in  the  rough  sell 
their  product  to  the  finishers.  They  are  separate  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness. There  are  several  finishers  in  Philadelphia,  two  in  Norwalk,  and, 
I  think,  several  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Gh AIRMAN.  That  is,  they  make  what  you  call  hat  bodies! 

Senator  Platt.  They  would  be  called  hat  finishers. 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  dividing  line, 
because  there  are  two  classes  of  manufacturers,  one  simply  to  make 
the  bodies  and  sell  those  bodies,  and  then  another  set  of  men  who  put 
them  on  an  iron  and  polish  them  and  then  put  on  the  trimmings. 

Senator  Hisoook  (to  Mr.  Pearson).  Whom  da  you  represent! 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  represent  the  journeymen  hatters  of  Sou<^  Norwalk. 

Senator  HiscooK.  Is  that  an  association  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes. 

Senator  Hisoook.  As  what  is  it  known  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  International  Finishers*  Association  and  Inter- 
national Hat-Makers'  Association. 

Senator  Hisgook.  What  is  your  ofOicial  position  with  either  of  those 
organizations  1 

Mr.  Pearson.  None  whatever.  I  was  just  appointed  to  come  here 
and  represent  them. 


FUR  HATS. 

VotM  of  hearing  of  ROBERT  PEAR80H,  JOES  B.  BOUQETOt,  VlOr 
lAH  FOLET,  WmiAK  F.  LEIGH,  and  E.  B.  JOISS,  TCpraMnta«  fte 
International  Ear  Hat  Makers'  Aisooiation  and  the  IntantatiaBal  Fc 
Hat  Einiihen'  Anoeiation. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  O.,  Au^n^  ^1  IS^ 
Senator  Platt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  introdace  the  official  r^ 
resentatives  of  two  trade  anions  called  the  Internatioiial  For  Hk 
Miakers'  Association  and  the  International  For  Hat  Finishers'  A88o» 
tion,  each  of  which  has  a  membership  of  aboat  four  thousand.  Theft 
associations  claim  to  be  among  the  oldest  trade  anions  in  the  Unitei 
States. 

STATEMEHT  OF  BOBEET  PEAB80V. 

Mr.  Peabson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  We  api>ear  in  re^oM 
to  the  invitation  of  the  committee,  and  represent  the  laboriu^  ^^ett 
We  reqaest  that  yoa  increase  the  duty  upon  far  hats  io  all  stages^ 
manufactare  from  30  to  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  as  much  more  as  ym 
can  give  cis.  We  find  the  present  daty  is  not  a  safficient  proteedoa 
The  fiir-hat  manafacturiiig  industry  is  not  protected,  while  the  woot- 
hat  industry  is  protected. 

We  also  respectfully  request  that  fur  hats  shall  be  enomerated.  Thej 
are  not  now  mentioned  in  the  schedule.  Although  theindostry  is  t«j 
important  indeed,  and  ninety-ninepersons  oat  of  every  hundred  wearte 
hats,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  schedule  does  not  mention  them. 

Senator  Platt.  They  come  under  the  designation  of  hats  **  of  otiier 
materials." 

Mr.  Peabson.  The  consequence  of  the  non-classification  is  that  haK 
come  in  partially  manufactured  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  Twenty  per  cent.1 

Mr.  Peabson.  Twenty  per  cent,  not  fully  finished.  That  rate  lutf 
been  sustained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Senator  Alpbich.  Finished  hats  come  in  at.  30  per  cent  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HiscocE.  When  they  come  in  partially  mana&ctored  do 
they  come  in  at  20  per  cent  on  the  valae  of  the  manafactared  artide,  tr 
20  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  furt 

Mr.  Peabson.  Twenty  per  cent  right  straight  throagh. 

The  Chaibman.  They  come  in  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  apoa  what- 
ever is  in  them ;  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  imported. 

Mr.  Peabson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator*HiSGOOK.  Is  the  duty  20  per  cent  on  the  labor  or  simply  m 
the  fur  f 

Mr.  Peabson.  On  everything. 
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Senator  HisoooB:.  Sapposing  we  specify  far  hats.  Is  there  any  dan- 
ger of  this  material  coming  in  and  being  called  by  some  other  name  t 

Mr.  Pbabson.  No  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Bappbse  they  call  them  something  else  besides  far 
bats. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  We  want  them  called  farhat  bodies. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Sappose  when  the  hats  are  imported  they  are 
called  another  name! 

Mr.  Pbabson.  That  is  an  utter  impossibility.  There  are  only  two 
articles  protected,  wool  and  far;  and  tiiere  is  a  higher  protective  daty 
on  wool  than  there  is  on  far. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Is  there  nothing  else  in  the  hatst 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Nothing  whatever  bat  far. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  no  wool  in  it  whatever  1 

Mr.  Pbabson.  None  whatever. 

Senator  HiscocK.  Yon  can  not  mix  it  with  wool  1 

Mr.  Pbabson.  It  is  possible  j  but  it  is  not  generally  done.  l?hey  used 
to  make  hats  of  wool  and  far  m  England. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  There  is  no  linen  or  jnte  mixed  with  itt 

Mr.  Pbabson.  No,  sir:  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  Ohaibman.  I  wish  yoa  woald  tell  as  how  many  kinds  of  for  are 
used  in  this  manafactare;  the  far  of  what  animals. 

Mr.  Pbabson.  The  rabbit  and  the  hare  are  the  principal  animals : 
we  also  use  the  far  of  the  mask-rat  and  beaver.  I  sappose  the  principal 
far  is  the  rabbit  far.  Beaver  being  very  expensive,  is  not  so  exten- 
sively used. 

Senator  Hiscogk.  How  many  workmen  are  employed  1 

Mr.  Pbabson.  There  are  8,000  men  in  oar  basiness.  We  represent 
8,000  men.  There  is  another  branch  of  the  basiness,  called  forming, 
where  2,000  more  men  are  employed,  and  then  there  are  2,000  employed 
in  still  another  branch.  Then  there  are  aboat  6,000  women ;  making 
18,000  that  we  know  of. 

Senator  Hisgook.  Where  are  they  located  f 
.  Mr.  Pbabson.  In  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticnt  princi- 
pally, and  also  in  Pennsylvania,  Massachnsetts,  and  New  York  State. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Do  they  make  women's  hats  as  well  as  men's 
hatst 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Oh  yes,  sir. 

Senator  HisoooK.  Far  hats  for  men,  women,  or  children's  aset 

Mr.  Pbabson.  That  oaght  to  embrace  it  all.  If  yoa  pat  in  the  words 
<*  far  hats  in  any  stage  of  maunfitctare"  that  oaght  to  cover  the  groand. 

Senator  Aldbioh.  Sappose  we  say  <^  hats  mannfactared  from  the  far 
of  the  rabbit,  beaver,  or  any  other  land  or  water  animal,  for  the  use  of 
men,  women,  or  children,  wholly  or  partially  mannfactared." 

Mr.  Pbabson.  That  woald  cover  it 

Senator  HisoooK.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  importations  t 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Yes,  sir;  since  I  was  here  last  week  one  of  oar  large 
importers  has  imported  as  his  first  installment  760  dozen  ftir  hats. 

The  Ohaibman.  Where  are  they  made  t 

Mr.  Pbabson.  They  are  made  in  England. 

The  Ohaibman.  Are  they  fall-made  hats  t 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Yes,  sir ;  ftdl-made  hats,  complete. 

The  Ohaibman.  Do  not  Dnnlap  &  Oa  and  the  other  great  hatters 
in  New  York  import  t 

Mr.  Pbabson.  No  ;  they  manafactare  more  extensively  than  they 
import.    They  import  very  few  hats. 
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The  Chairman.  They  manufacture  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir }  very  largely.    They  are  the  largest  mafifiK^ 
urers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  do  their  work ;  in  New  York  (Sty! 

Mr.  Pearson.  No  ;  in  Brooklyn,  on  Nostrand  avenae. 

Mr.  Foley.  The  foreign  hats  are  mostly  sold  to  the  repres^itstiw 
of  the  jobbers  that  have  come  into  our  market;  they  sell  direct 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  direct  to  the  importer  or  to  tiie 
that-seUs  again  f 

Mr.  Foley.  To  the  American  jobber,  and  also  sometimes  the 
flEicturer  will  import  what  we  term  hats  in  the  rongh,  or  hats  partialj 
manu&ctnred.    It  is  done  both  ways. 


STATEMEHT  OF  F.  B.  JOHSS. 

Hats  were  imported  in  the  rough  in  Philadelphia  to  sach  an  ezfeot 
that  the  trade  gave  notice  that  they  would  not  finish  them  any  bmr. 
We  had,  I  think,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  dozen  finisM. 
The  journeymen  finished  them  up  and  gave  notice  that  they  would  ii^ 
ish  no  more.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  hat  after  the  far  is  blowB  ii  a^ 
then  formed  on  the  former  by  a  cone  and  fan.  The  fan  draws  it  dov^ 
on  a  revolving  cone  which  gives  the  shape  to  the  hat.  It  is  then  worM 
by  hand  by  the  maker.  After  it  is  shaped  it  is  stiffened.  Wh»  it  ii 
brought  in  in  that  rough  state  it  deprives  the  makers  of  some  (^  tk 
advantages  of  the  work,  but  it  gives  work  to  the  finishers.  The  fiifflt 
ers,  the  trimmers,  and  the  curlers  finish  it.  Then  again  there  are  ia- 
ported  from  England  hats  in  a  finished  state,  partially  trimmed,  ^ 
ready  to  round  and  curl.  The  hat  is  actually  finished  with  the  exee^ 
tion  that  the  curling  is  not  done  and  probably  the  binding  and  bandaie 
not  on.  The  manufacturers  here  wish  to  insert  their  own  trimming  as 
the  inside  of  each  hat  with  their  monogram.  When  it  comes  in  in  tte 
condition  it  only  pays  20  per  cent. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  is  all  completed  except  the  lining  f 

Mr.  Jones.  The  hat  is  not  completed  under  the  customs  law,  as  I 
understand  it.  unless  everything  is  on  it ;  and  so  they  leave  off  tte 
baud  and  the  oinding ;  that  is  all  that  is  done. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  save  10  per  cent,  by  thatf 

Mr.  Jones.  They  save  10  per  cent,  by  that. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  existing  law  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  existing  law  ;  and  then  the  duty  on  trimminsi 
here  is  greater  than  20  per  cent,  I  understand.  The  trimmings  are  ii 
cut  and  tacked  in,  and  in  that  state  the  hat  is  really  finished. 

The  Chaibman.  It  only  requires  a  few  women  to  do  the  workf 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  valuatkaii 
lower. 

Senator  Platt.  The  committee  can  see  that  the  protection  to  te 
American  industry  is  really  less  than  10  x>er  cent,  under  the  Jaw  as  ^ 
now  stands.  The  hatters  have  got  along  heretofore  because  they  ^oi- 
trolled  the  styles  so  fully  in  this  country ;  but  now  their  styles  are  b«fl^ 
sent  abroad  and  copied  there,  and  the  foreign-made  hats  are  oominf  io 
with  really  not  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent  ^  valorem  duty  for  protoe 
tion.  The  trimmings  pay  more ;  some  of  them  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  have  been  any  petitions  filed  b«t' 

Mr.  Pbabson.  We  asked  an  increase  of  duty  from  30  to  60  per  eent, 
and  our  petition  was  draughted  by  Mr.  Lehlbach,  in  the  House  of  Bop* 
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Intely  finishect^  as  I  nnderstand,  and  30  per  cent,  upon  tlie  abaotelj 
flnished  hats.  You  think  under  that  rate  of  dnty  and  under  ezsk 
Qpnditions  yon  can  nut  control  the  market  in  any  sense;  tlativ^ 
can  not  make  hats  here  in  competition  with  hats  made  abroad! 

Mr.  Peabson.  We  can  not. 

The  Ohaibman.  Suppose  no  diange  is  made  and  the  entire  hat  t^ 
try  is  given  to  other  conptries.  Who  will  be  bencAted  f  WbalisjK 
idea  about  that  f 

Mr.  Pearson.  The  effect  would  be  disaslToas.  We  should  hare  te 
to  walk  the  sta^ets  or  go  into  some  other  ocoapation  or  trade. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  like  to  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  Vt 
have  two  parties  selling  a  certain  hat.  A  hat  ia  maDO^BOtured  &n 
$30  a  dozen.  One  party  goes  to  the  jobber  and  middle-man  aoda? 
^^  you  can  have  this  hat  for  $30."  The  otlier  party,  repreeendD^tk 
English  or  foreign  manufacturer,  comes  in  with  thesun^hatfOQit 
same  day,  to  the  jobber  or  middle-man,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  ^ 
he  is  able  to  sell  that  hat  for  $5.14  a  dozen  cheaper  tbao  tbe  maaafr; 
nrer  here.  He  can  sell  the  same  hat  say  for  $25.  The  jobber 
one  hat  say  for  $30  and  the  other  for  $25 ;  but  he  sells  both  hats 
retailer  for  the  same  price,  as  they  are  the  same  grade ;  and  thesast 
price  will  be  charged  by  the  retailer  to  the  persons  who  boy  thetot^ 
wear.  Consequently  the  middle-man  gets  all  the  benefit.  Ha&iR 
sold  according  to  |^*ade.  It  takes  a  very  good  judge  to  disti]^ 
the  grades.  When  a  man  goes  into  a  retail  store  to  l^y  a  bathed 
not  know  exactly  what  he  is  buying.  A  retailer  can  diarge  oOoeiie 
more  for  a  coarse  hat  than  it  is  reaUy  worth  and  can  tell  theeoaioeff 
it  is  a  very  fine  hat.  Generally  speaking  the  jobber  is  a  man  th^s 
detrimental  to  the  manufiacturer  and  to  the  consumer 'too.  Heis^ 
man  that  gets  the  benefit. 

Senator  Platt.  I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  committee  a  petitic 
addressed  to  me  and  which  is  signed,  I  think,  by  all  the  hatteni 
Bethel  Goanty. 

Mr.  FoLBY.  We  wish  to  impress  on  the  committee  the  very  greiti* 
portance  of  this  matter  to  the  industry  we  represent  Unless  f«<^ 
have  relief  our  industry  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Lbioh.  I  represent  the  hatters  of  Bethel,  and  the  mattflr  e 
equally  important  to  us. 
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$6  for  the  making;  a  total  of  il9.  Then  9  ponnds  of  the  soit  attfeofr 
$3.60,  and  35  per  cent,  ad  Talorem,  $5.65^  making  the  total  cost  tS^S 
which  is  only  $5.95  more  than  the  material  costs  the  xnerchaiittiaffk 
this  country ;  while  his  labor  costs  him  $15  in  making'  that  suit.  Ikn 
is  a  difterence  of  $9,  and  that  is  pntting  it  at  as  low  a  figure  as  it  a 
be  put. 

The  result  of  all  this  is — and  that  is  all  I  care  to  come  to— tkit^ 
British  manufacturer  can  take  the  same  goods  over  tb^ie,  pat  feil^ 
labor  on  them  and  send  them  over  here  and  outsell  oar  men  bj  ate 
$7.  That  is  just  what  is  breaking  down  an  indastry  in  which  dWf^ 
people  are  engaged  in  this  count^.  I  was  told  the  other  day  whs  I 
was  in  Chicago  that  one  steamer  brought  to  this  conntay  a  tboons^ 
suits  of  clothes  made  to  measure  in  London.  If  we  are  aiming  at  p» 
tection,  now.  it  seems  to  me,  here  is  a  petty  good  place  to  stnkt,  i^ 
course  I  did  not  make  the  figures  upon  that  sabject.  The  HMom 
nation  is  worked  out  in  the  putting  of  one  price  ox>on  a  suitof  raip 
made  clothes  and  another  price  upon  the  articles  that  enter  intD  \k 
manufacture  of  the  clothes. 

Senator  Hisgock.  I  do  not  see  what  the  merchant  tailors  have  tosj 
against  the  section  which  you  have  read  in  regard  to  w^oolen  shawls  e^ 
aU  manufactured  goods  of  every  description  (section  362),  because  tl£ 
simply  covers  the  fabrics  when  they  leave  the  loom. 

Mr.  Mack.  We  are  not  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Gbosyenob:  I  want  to  submit  a  report  made  by  the  oomnisR 
of  this  body  in  regard  to  a  visit  to  Washington  and  an  eSort  Hide  > 
have  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  Uie  Emt 
of  Kepresentatives,  together  with  the  result  of  that  effort.  The  wf^t: 
also  contains  other  matters  which  I  desire  to  have  in  yoor  record. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

Your  committee  bess  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

After  arriying  at  WaahiDgton,  we  were  met  by  the  members  of  tlie  WaahiiigtaB  Ei 
change,  who  escorted  us  to  our  hotel.  In  the  evening  we  called  on  a  gentleouB  ^' 
gave  us  a  ^ood  deal  of  information  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  in  our  memoriaL  1^ 
next  morniDg.  Tuesday,  was  the  meeting  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committ«e  ef  ^ 
House  of  Representatives.  They  were  in  session  at  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  Ctft*^  - 
The  chairman  of  that  committee^  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  waa  requested  to  grant  qb  aW^ 
ing,  and  in  response  to  our  request  informed  your  committee  that  any  tadivii^ 
member  of  that  committee  would  hear  our  grievances,  but  he  oonld  not  allov  » - 
visit  his  committee  as  a  committee,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  they  (tbe  msj/scsii 
of  that  committee)  knew  exactly  what  we  wanted  before  we  asked  for  it.  It  wm  err 
dent  to  your  committee  that,  from  another  remark  made,  we  would  receive  m  sm» 
faction,  for  he  said :  ''  Now,  if  you  gentlemen  were  to  come  here  to  ledooe  iht  X^ 
we  might  give  your  committee  a  hearing." 

As  it  has  alwaya  been  customary  fi^m  time  to  time,  when  the  tariff  laws  wink- 
ing revised  by  the  preceding  houses  of  Congress,  to  request  manufietureraaodvaci 
ingmen  to  give  their  views  as  to  how  the  tariff  shall  be  revised  and  they  pcoteeak 
from  the  encroachments  of  foreign  wares,  and  the  committee  (Ways  and  Means)  wom 
act  accordingly ;  for  without  their  aid  the  members  of  that  committee  ean  aot  a^ 
intelligently,  or  form  any  honest  deductions  as  to  the  needs  of  the  oountey'a  tDdnatnA 
Evidently  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  ^m  their  actioa&ttii^ 
that  no  iadustry  or  organized  labor  have  rights  which  they  are  bound  to  luystt 
Knowing  that  it  has  always  been  customary  to  have  bearings,  and  not  being fBHtfai 


one,  your  committee  withdrew  and  prepared  the  foUowingpetition,  which  vaesn^ 
sonted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  honorable  WilBam  £.  Maaoo,  «f  ti- 

nois,  on  February ,  18^,  and  it  was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Uie 

Charles  B.  Far  well,  also  of  Illinois. 

PETITION, 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepretentaUvee  of  the  UnUed  StaUe  in  Comgrem 

The  undersigned  delegates,  representing  the  Merchant  Tailors'  National 
of  the  United  States,  the  business  of  the  members  of  whioh  exchange  n 
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All  the  bills  are  inadequate  to  meet  our  wants,  none  of  them  pvoieci  sb^^ 
shoald  be  protected.  The  National  Exchange  shoold  create  m  bill  and  hsTeCMpv 
frame  it  in  the  customs  laws,  and  persist  until  Congress  enacts  one  that  wi9  pme 
us  from  the  influx  of  foreign-made  garments.  Your  committee  ^wooM  ssgEpre^  ^ 
each  subordinate  exchange  adopt  resolutions  calling  on  their  fiepresezi^iiTesiiC** 
gress  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Milk  bill  of  90  per  cent.  ad.  v^alorem,  ioj^eaid^ 
percent.  The  subordinate  exchange  cfw  readily  see  that  e^en  this  atBOB&tv^u 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  to  protect  our  industry.  Tbej  cosM^ 
get  their  worklngmen  to  sign  the  same  petition ,  and  if  their  RepreeeotaliTcs&Lt 
the  United  States  Congress  to  protect  them,  to  seek  other  men  who  will  prote^tber 
interests,  and  not  stop  until  the  required  relief  is  ^uned;  and  afaoold  aoyof  tfcficib» 
dinate  exchanges  send  petitions  or  memorials  to  Congress  or  their  delegatoi,  mLi 
they  will  notify  the  Washin^on  Exchange  they  have  been  sent,  and  to  whim,  fc 
WaAhington  Exchange  will  inform  them  if  they  have  been  presented  to  Ge^na 
and  on  what  date,  so  as  to  keep  the  subordinate  exohann^es  posted  oa  vfat  t 
going  on. 

Your  committee  would  also  invite  year  attention  to  the  following  atatistifB  ef  tk 
amount  of  duties  collected  on  ready-made  clothing: 

1860 .'. 

1870 IHIS 

1880 - 615,« 

1886 TSie* 

1887 m» 

Duties  eoUeoted  on  ready-made  olotMng,  1886  and  1887. 


1880. 


From  Germany $860,473 

England 347.924 

France 236,934 

Other  conntries 61,500 

Total. 1,506,829 


From  Germany 

England 

France IB* 

Other  ooonteies... Uff: 

Total ^ LaK2-t 


Your  committee  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  facta,  as  were  reeeared  fip» 
the  consuls  of  Europe,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  tnMe  gailds  of  Eaiope  aad  tk 

Say  of  tailors,  by  the  Washington  Ekchange  to  the  State  Department  of  the  UbImA 
tates. 

The  rates  of  pay  for  the  week,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  working  housanS 
hours  per  week,  instead  of  60,  as  in  this  country,  and  some  in  response  say  tbej  w«ik 
14  and  16  hours  per  day,  so  vou  can  easily  see  that  with  tbe  low  duty  on  readj-sa^ 
clothing  and  the  low  rate  of  wages  as  is  paid  on  the  continent  a^inst  the  h^knto 
of  wages  we  are  paying  our  workmen,  the  discrimination  is  unjust  to  our  wmng- 
men.  We  are  in  favor  of  paying  them  good  wages,  and  we  would  like  tosee  Iha4i^ 
duty  on  ready-made  clothing  be  made,  as  before  stated,  75  per  cent.  a£l  valorem. 

In  some  cases  you  will  find  that  the  rate  of  pay  is  in  favor  of  our  workingmen  srs 
500  per  cent. — that  is,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia,  over  400  per  oent. ;  AuMrita^ 
Spain,  over  300  per  cent. ;  Holland  and  France,  300  per  cent. ;  Denmark  and  Brigraa. 
250  per  cent. ;  Switzerland,  125  per  cent. ;  England  over  100  per  cent.  The  Mnne 
would  reach  very  nearly  30O  per  cent,  less  wa^es  in  Europe  than  we  pay  our  wen- 
men,  so  you  can  see  the  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  foreign  workman,  aai 
it  will  be  more  so  if  the  Mills  bill  passes  tbe  present  Congress. 

The  following  rates  of  wa^es  seriously  anect  your  workidgmen,  and  It  voaldV 
well  for  the  craft  to  call  their  attention  to  that  fact.  It  is  one  of  vital  impoftttei 
to  them,  as  well  as  it  alfects  us. 

Average  of  weekly  laujes  ^mid  to  tailan  on  ike  eomUmemt  ^Bwrope, 

Italy ^-^.70 

Germany 3.41 

Russia 3.42 

Austria 4.03 

Spain 4.05 

Holland 5.00 


France 

Denm^k \& 

Belgium jtS? 

Switsserland ^S 

England 7.*' 

United  States litC 

Now,  with  these  facts  before  yon,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  fumishing-foo^ 
houses  are  having  manufactured  in  Europe  ready-made  doches,  d<^maDvci^^»'*» 
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Senator  HiscoOK.  That  is  a  matter  of  administration  of  the  cete 
house. 

Mr.  Maok.  Yes;  we  have  a  memorial  now  being  prepared  tos 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  iiy  that  respect.  That  is  anc^er  malted 
gether.    • 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Do  yon  get  a  fair  valuation  uik>u  goods  that  es? 
into  a  suit  of  clothes;  in  other  words,  if  you  are  importing  a  bchi a 
goods  would  you  not  pay  a  higher  valuation  upon  it  than  would  be  p= 
upon  it  if  it  were  in  a  ready-made  suit  f 

Mr.  Maok.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  second  section  read  by  General  6n»veMt 
of  clothing  ready-made  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  descriptioi^tfep 
were  imported  777,000  pounds  at  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  ddlMfe 
cent.,  which  is  the  present  ad  valorem  on  that  class  of  goods.  Now,  nak 
the  last  clause  read  by  General  Grosvenor,  cloaks,  dolmaDs^jackela,^^ 
there  were  476^000  pounds  imported  at  67  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  socb: 
you  have  upon  the  last  class  very  nearly  the  ad  valorem  that  yoa  nt 
and  you  have  it  in  a  partially  specific  form,  so  as  to  avoid  these  sfiis 
valuations.  If  the  duty  remains  on  woolen  cloth  as  it  is  in  the  eii^ 
law,  you  have  pretty  nearly  what  you  ask  in  the  way  of  ad  vakRs 
now. 

Senator  Hisgook.  The  present  law  gives  them  all  they  ask. 

Senator  Aldbigh.  I  suppose  the  idea  is  that  they  want  75  per  cot 
under  the  rate  given  in  the  Mills  bill  upon  cloth.  I  take  it  for  gnalBi 
that  is  what  is  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  pat  a  hi^ 
rate  on  clothing. 

Mr.  Magk.  If  we  are  to  pay  45  per  cent,  on  cloth,  we  want  a  djoQ  i 
75x>er  cent,  on  clothing. 

Senator  HiSGOOK.  That  is  pretty  near  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  All  these  men  use  imported  goods  m<H«  or  tea. 
They  use  imported  goods  almost  entirely ;  one  of  them  entirely. 

Mr.  Magk.  All  first-class  tailors  do  nowadays. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  all  first-class  tailors  use  the  imported  goods  fli- 
tirelyf 

Mr.  Magk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  do  that  f 

Mr.  Magk.  They  are  considered  better  quality.  Yon  can  not  get  tk 
same  quality  in  this  country. 

The  Chaibman.  What  you  gentlemen  Vant  is  a  relative  diiEBR«e 
between  the  woolen  cloth  which  you  use  and  the  finished  artide  wbick 
you  make. 

Mr.  Magk.  That  is  it 

The  Chaibman.  Taking  into  account  what  you  have  explained  wiA 
great  clearness,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  countsy  u^ 
abroad,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cincinnati  whettoit 
is  a  common  thing  for  Cincinnati  men  to  buy  their  clothes  in  Loodfli 

Mr.  Bassenhobst.  It  is  not  common  in  Cincinnati,  but  it  is  a  Tsy 
"^  common  thing  in  the  East.    We  are  not  representing  Cincinnati  io^ 

vidually. 

The  Chaibman.  You  think  it  is  common  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Bassenhobst.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  growing  worse  eveiy  year. 

Mr,  Magk.  It  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Mr.  Bassenhobst.  It  is  just  like  this  :  Here  is  an  English  taOornl 
I  am  an  American  tailor.  The  English  tailor  can  come  here  and  idl « 
•ait  of  clothes  for  $35  that  I  can  not  make  for  less  than  #50  or|5& 
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tecting  andervalaation  in  BO^eral  iostances,  and  have  soooeeded  tc . 
raised.  Of  course  this  can  only  be  done  in  isolated  cases  and  doee  not  dSai  m  At 
protection  we  need.  Nearly  the  entire  consamption  of  corks  in  the  Untied  Sstisi 
of  the  better  grades. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  practically  no  foreign  corks  coming  into  tfe€^t 
States  lower  than  those  generally  used  for  bottling  steamed  beer.  If  a  efm&t^ 
of  15  cents  per  pound  on  all  sizes  having  a  larger  diameter  than  tJiree-fiMirtkg  of  atad 
at  the  largest  part  were  imposed  it  wonld  effectnally  block  the  nndervaliiatmilK 
we  believe  is  l^ing  carried  on  so  extensively. 

It  is  a  fact  that  machinery  is  being  emyloyed  to  a  great  extent  abroad  iadi< 
its  nse  is  becoming  more  general  every  year.  These  facts  are  amply  set  foc&ate 
inclosed  circnlars  which  we  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commitlee  if  or 
House  at  the  time  the  Mills  bill  was  under  discussion. 

The  present  duty  of  2S  per  cent,  even  when  full^  collected  affords  os  oa^  i 
protection  against  the  Spanish  corks,  and  when  it  is  not  coUeoted  it  mak»  it  i 
Bible  for  us  to  compete  successfully  with  these  goods. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  nine-tenths  of  the  imports  to  which  you  refer  in  jtmlex 
are  of  this  class  of  corks.    We  mean  fine  grades  of  wine  and  steamed  beo  eodi. 

If  the  duty  were  made  15  cents  per  pound  instead  of  25  per  cent,  ad  TakMes,  it  ^kl 
not  affect  the  consumers  in  any  way,  provided  the  honest  duties  weie  beagpa^ft- 
day. 

Yours  truly, 

Hon.  T.  M.  Baynb, 

WasMmgUm,  Z>.  C. 


Jo  ike  kworable  the  membtri  of  ike  Senate  and  Home  of  SepreemtaUnm  ef  ^  ^'^ 

SiaieB  in  Congrese  oetemhMl: 

Gbktlemen  :  The  present  tariff  reads :  On  *'  corks  and  ooxk  bark  mannfMkni' 
per  cent."    On  '*  cork  bark  or  wood  unmanufactured,  free.'' 

As  Congress  has  been  asked  in  an  anonymous  circular  to  place  **  oo^s"  a  ^ 
f^ee  list,  we,  the  undersigned  cork  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  hen^s«r 
our  earnest  protest  against  such  actdon. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  merits  of  our  case  it  is  necessary  to  have  matiin 
of  how  cork-making  is  carried  on  abroad.  The  principal  competition  is  frmdyo 
Portugal,  France,  and  Germany.  Until  lately  the  foreign  corks  were  neariyaii^ 
by  hand,  the  work  being  carried  on  mainly  in  the  dwellings  of  the  peofile  B w  ^ 
the  districts  in  which  the  cork  bark  is  grown.  Whole  families  are  l&eques^y  eo^p^ 
in  this  industry,  and  nine  out  of  ten  earn  barely  enough  to  eke  oat  an  eiirtia* 
The  men  generally  cut  the  larger  sizes,  and  after  about  three  years'  appmiiee^ 
a  cutter  can  turn  out  8  to  15  gross  of  wine  corks  per  day.  The  workmen  ^a£  » 
least  twelve  hours  in  making  the  above  quantity,  and  earn  from  50  to  70  ceaM^ 
day,  the  higher  wages  being  paid  in  the  cities  where  the  cost  of  living  is  h^^hn 
Female  labor  is  employed  largely  for  making  the  smaller  sises,  and  the  wsfoips 
vary  from  20  to  30Lcents  per  &j.  The  unskuled  male  labor  required  caa  be  W^ 
about  one-third  of  what  is  paid  here,  or  40  to  50  cents  per  day. 

The  above  mode  of  manufacturing  is  emploved  to  a  vast  extent  in  ^lain  sed  t"* 
other  countries  named,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grade  of  corks.  Iht  er^ 
bark  is  very  uneven  in  texture,  thickness,  and  quality.  The  hand  workais  ctf 
avoid  the  defects,  where  a  machine  can  not ;  in  other  cases  the  cork  is  cat  vs^  * 
diameter  smaller  one  way  than  the  other,  and  in  this  way  a  larger  and  more  vul^^ 
cork  can  be  obtained  than  is  possible  by  machine.  In  many  classes  of  coorks  ike  a* 
ing  in  this  way  is  20  per  cent. 

Of  late  years  much  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  Spain,  Portogal,  fa» 
and  Germany,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  until  every  fiustory  is  tW» 
countries  have  one  or  more  of  them.  The  labor  to  run  them  costs  less  than  coe-tl:^ 
of  what  it  costs  the  American  manufacturer,  and  as  they  are  fashioned  men  m  ^ 
after  the  American  invention,  the  manufacturer  of  the  United  States  has  to  nstft^ 
continental  cheap  labor  armed  with  his  own  devices^  It  is  readily  seen  at  vlit  s 
enormous  disadvantage  we  are  placed,  and  how  helpless  we  are  wiUioat  sons  fsss^ 
tion. 

Owing  to  the  cheap  labor  abroad  and  the  excessive  competition  at  booie,  (ksio* 
business  of  late  has  not  been  reasonably  remunerative  for  the  amoont  of  eufitdz 
vested.    To  abolish  the  present  duty  would  be  positively  disastrous. 

The  duty  now  imposed  on  corks  is  certainly  not  oppressive,  nor  can  it  opens^  * 
discourage  any  existing  home  industries.  A  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  dsi^  i' 
been  agitated  only  by  the  representatives  of  a  few  Spanish  cork  hoosci^  wks 
ally  want  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  goods. 
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This  table  would  show  a  small  increase  on  the  lower  qaalitiee;  butTfiylitd 
t^ese  are  imported  and  they  do  not  really  enter  into  the  qneetion.  For^afeB 
grades  in  this  country  the  demand  is  yery  small. 

Table  Bhawimg  ike  etmparative  wages  paid  for  cork-making  per  day  ts  fatyt  md  i* 

United  States. 

[Snnriae  to  sunset  is  oonsidered  »  day's  work.    Day  of  tea  bouxa.  ] 


Qiiarter>niaken 
MaBd-€aU«rs . . . 
Hacbiiie-m«n... 
Sorters,  female. 
Sorters,  male... 
Unskilled  labor. 


#0.60to$(L?0 

«L73liLt 

,•0             .70 

L3      ^ 

.45            .£• 

La     I« 

.20             .30 

•Jt      -• 

.50            .TO 

L»     :• 

.40            .SO 

LS     *> 

The  capacities  of  machines  used  in  this  countrv  and  those  used  in  ,, 

equal,  the  same  systems  being  employed  to  a  large  extent  and  a^prariBitiii  i 
each  other  more  closely  every  year. 
Respectfully, 
Armstrong,  Bro.  &,  Co.«  C.  M.  Fay  &,  Co.,  Arnold  Sc  Co.,  G.  W.  Doto^  D.  1  Ta* 
man,  Barnes  Sl  Co.,  M.  F.  Stinson  &,  Co.,  William  Beeching,  Wm.E&v 
frey,  A.  L.  Butz,  E.  F.  Harrington,  Albany  Cork  Works,  James  Cas^- 
Jno.  Robinson  &,  Co.,  Armstrong,  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Phoenix  Oofk  w^ 
Truslow  <&  Co.,  Excelsior  Cork  Works,  Chas.  X.  Rossell,  Richard  Beec^ 
Smith  A.  Paddock,  Greene  Cork  Mannfactnriug  Company,  Cinti  C«t  0» 
pany,  Hodge  &,  McCann,  R.  W.  McCready. 

A  change  as  proposed  in  this  sheet  would  meet  the  approbaticmof  all  theoerkc* 
ufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  would  do  injustice  to  no  consumer.  It  ^^^ 
raise  the  duty  very  high  on  very  common  corks,*  but  we  do  npt  think  there  aieji  ^ 
of  these  imported  in  a  year.    Kearly  all  the  importations  are  higb>prioed  oofb. 

A,  B.&C& 

Ptttsburoh,  August  8, 1880. 

*Any  objections  ursed  on  this  ground  would  be  only  on  theoretie  gronndi^  p* 
cally  the  effect  would  be  nil. 


LUMBER. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  O&ATWICK,  SMITH  &  PBTSE  LUMIBB  081 

PAirr,  OF  TONAWAITOA,  N.  T. 

We  notice  the  progress  of  the  Mills  tariff  bill  in  Goiigre66,aad0^ 
serve  that  lumber  is  therein  placed  upon  the  &ee  list^  As  hmrf^ 
men,  and  in  a  position  to  know  thoroughly  whereof  we  speak^  be  be^  ti 
bring  to  your  careful  consideration  several  reasons  why  the  bOl  is  i^ 
present  shape  as  regards  lumber  should  not  pass : 

(1)  Everything  necessary  to  produce  lumber  in  Canada  is  at  VM  ^ 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Three  hundred  million  dollars  and  one  million  men  are  eo^' 
in  the  business,  and  a  tariff  reduction,  if  made,  would  be  a  direct  i^ 
at  both  the  labor  and  capital  therein  represented. 

(3)  The  average  value  of  lumber  to  the  consumer  may  be  plsK^ii*^ 
say,  $20  per  1,000 ;  the  present  duty  of  $2  per  1,000  is  therefoi«  <»^ 
10  per  cent.,  and  as  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  use  lo^M 
are  people  above  the  laboring  classes,  the  duty  is  not  in  any  seoM  * 
burden  upon  the  community. 
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of  Europe,  distant  fh>m  them  an  ocean's  breadtti,  how  mmA  wmi 
the  lumber  business  of  the  Pacific  coast,  with  its  high  cost  oClikr 
entitled  to  protection  ftom  an  adjacent  conn  try,  only  separataibi 
ns  by  narrow  streams  or  surveyor's  lines,  and  whose  great  aRfe ' 
timber,  given  to  its  people  almost  without  cost,  is  wo^ed  by  *^cmt' 
labor,  the  lowest  paid  and  most  degraded  and  degrading  fonoitf  bar 
known  to  the  world. 

Is  the  action  of  this  Territory  in  stamping  oat  all  forms  of  ecflSic 
labor,  that  at  the  sacrifice  of  temporary  gain  has  done  so  moch  kti 
manhood  of  labor,  to  receive  no  other  recognition  at  the  baadii^^ 
Government  to  which  no  section  has  been  more  loyal,  than  topi'' 
best  industries,  its  accumulatious,  and  its  labor  against  the  aggies:^ 
colony  of  an  aggressive  mother  country,  to  whose  agrandisenee  ^ 
means  are  justified? 

To  you,  our  Representatives,  and  your  associates  we  say  yoabaTfi* 
right  to  do  us  this  grievous  wrong;* the  present  interest  of  hmiiedtt 
tions  that  in  the  past  have  thriven  by  a  like  protection  must  not  beic 
above  that  of  this  newer  section. 

This  coast  is  rich  in  various  woods,  and  its  vast  tracts  of  timber,wW 
areas  within  the  boundaries  of  this  Territory  can  for  generadoDsa^ 
the  needs  of  the  entire  country,  and,  under  the  protection  we  asfcTii' 
continue,  will  soon  be  accessible  thereto,  requires  bnt  this  sli^tui  > 
become  the  greatest  industry  of  this  coast,  if  not  of  the  United  9o» 

Remove  this  "duty,''  and  to  aforeign  people,  whose  country  is  cqn^: 
rich  in  timbered  areas,  whose  labor  is  peonage,  whose  distaoee  tr^ 
points  of  cousumption  is  no  greater  than  our  own,  and  whose  ^fxts^ 
ing"  will  be  by  their  own  craft,  you  surrender  the  trade  thattf  ^ 
reasons,  economic  and  national,  belongs  to  this  coast  and  it8  ^?' 
you  arrest  further  progress  of  this  our  most  important  indnstrj,  iiar« ; 
idleness  or  emigration  our  entire  population,  render  worthless  milk  u^ 
improvements,  representing  the  results  of  years  of  labor,  aod  \>m^ 
tne  death-blow  to  a  section,  you  take  firom  the  coantsry  at  Uurgev^ 
among  its  natural  resources  will  be  the  largest  item  of  its  fiitare  tot 
ble  wealth. 


POBT  GAMBLE  AVD  POBT  LUDLOW,  WASE. 

[  Petition  signed  by  1,037  citizens  of  Port  Gamble  and  Port  Lndlo  w^  Wa^,  aat  ts » 
Pacific  coast  Congressional  delegation  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  day,  Jftsuiy  •* 

1888.] 


To  the  honorable  the  Pacific  coast  Senators  and  RepresenMivet  •>  ^ 

Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  undersigned  mill  employes  and  loggers  and  others  engag^ ' 
and  dependent  upon  the  lumber  manufacturing  interests  along  tlw^siiff^ 
and  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound,  Washington  Territory,  are  much  alanopi' 
the  prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  import  duty  on  foreign  lumbtft**^ 
do  most  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  bodies  to  take  sncb  «»» 
as  will  prevent  any  removal  or  reduction  of  said  duty,* 

The  lumber  manufacturing  interest  is  one  of  the  most  extewivea: 
important  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  this  section  particularly  it  isP 
eminently  the  leading  industry,  employing  many  thousands  of  oec " 
its  various  branches  and  immense  fleets  of  American  vessels  in  d»** 
rying  trade,  and  to  the  protection  of  this  industry  from  its  infiMiej 
the  present  time  is  due  its  prosperity  and  saooess. 
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This  qaestion  can  not  by  any  possibility  be  considered  a  put^iii 
in  the  face  of  the  many  and  powerfal  reasons  against  any  cban^iit 
tarifi',  so  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  is  concerned.  The  lamber  iotocs 
maybe  considered  the  most  important  manii£Btctaring interest «ji 
Pacific  coast,  the  capital  invested  being  enormoos,  and  there  beogk 
few  manufactares  here  which  reqaire  the  protection  of  a  tariff,  tlsi 
special,  and  we  may  say  principal,  industry  of  the  coast  is  well  eotitk 
to  an  equal  protection  with  that  given  to  the  many  special  indutp 
and  manufactures  located  in  tiie  Eastern  States  to  secure  them  agaiu 
a  ruinous  competition  with  low-priced  foreign  labor. 

The  State  of  California,  the  great  market  for  the  lumber  piodio(<( 
this  coast,  pays  more  in  custom  duties  for  the  support  of  the  Goeri 
Government,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  any  other  State, thI 
the  exception  of  New  York. 

The  prices  of  lumber  on  this  coast  are  now,  and  have  been  for  jci& 
low  as  compared  with  prices  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  case  lumber  were  put  on  the  free  list  the  competitioo  iaitsfR' 
duction  on  this  coast  would  come  from  British  Columbia,  whoe  to 
are  numerous  saw-mills  already  established  and  with  extensife  forests 
of  good  timber  and  freights  from  British  Columbia  to  oar  great  nfia^ 
ets  in  California  being  as  low  as  from  Puget  Sound,  the  oompelitic 
would  be  direct  and  ruinous,  while  the  difference  in  freights  fiv 
Alaskan  ports  would  practically  give  British  Columbia  a  mooopoi) 
as  far  as  Alaskan  lumber  is  concerned  were  the  duty  to  be  taken  d 

Another  point,  upon  which  all  political  parties  are  agreed  upootte 
coast,  is  that  of  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor,  and  the  maDn£Ktine« 
lumber  in  British  Columbia  being  largely  carried  on  by  Chines  lata- 
the  abrogation  of  the  duty  on  lumber  would  be  to  bring  oar  Inmbenw 
directly  into  competition  with  Chinese,  and  thus  overflirowtheresji^ 
of  the  exertions  of  our  Senators  and  Eepresentatives  in  Congreas  in  w^ 
taining  the  exclusion  from  our  country  of  Chinese  laborers. 

The  protection  of  our  forests  can  not  be  alleged  as  a  reason  f«^ 
reduction  or  abolishment  of  the  duty  on  lumber,  as  not  one  hunditfla 
part  of  the  forest  lands  in  California,  Oregon,  or  Washington  Territwy 
has  yet  been  touched,  and  in  the  immense  forests  of  Alaska  practiciily 
no  lumbering  has  been  done,  and  it  will  only  be  after  the  lapse  of  iB>i|f 
generations  that  any  material  decrease  will  be  noticed  in  the  fote^" 
the  coast.  , 

Further  than  this,  the  pine  forests  of  Washington  Territoiy  i» 
Oregon,  as  well  as  the  redwood  forests  of  California,  are  reproducojt, 
a  new  and  rapid  growth  of  the  same  species  of  trees  springing  np» 
mediately  in  the  place  of  those  cut  down  for  the  market , 

It  is  not  the  manufacturers  alone  of  lumber  who  wooW  suffer  W 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  but  many  of  the  other  induBtries  and  fflw» 
of  the  business  of  this  city  and  of  Puget  Sound,  for,  as  the  lofflwo^ 
business  is  the  largest  interest  of  this  section,  any  blow  struck  at  tM* 
will  reach  all  other  branches  of  business  which  aredqiendentupw^ 
great  interest  of  Puget  Sound  for  their  support  nroAri^ 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  our  Bepresentatives  at  WssW 
ton  that  they  will  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  any  redncWiB 
the  present  taiiff  on  manufactured  lumber. 
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We  want  yoa  to  most  distinctly  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  tk  s& 
nfieu^nrers  of  lamber  alone  who  wonld  soffier  from  the  redoctioi^l' 
tariff^  but  many  of  the  other  industries  and  much  of  tbe  hneanemdh 
and  other  cities  of  Puget  Sound ;  for,  as  the  lamber  buooes  e  tn^ 
largest  interest  of  the  section,  any  blow  struck  at  that  wiU  zGd  l 
other  branches  of  business  which  are  dex>endeiit  apon  the  grest  tjs 
ests  of  Puget  Sound  for  their  support.  It  would  also  less^i  tbe  ne? 
of  the  laboring  portion  of  our  community,  the  balk  of  which  are  dsc&' 
engaged  in  the  lumber  manu£BM)ture. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  our  Bepreseatatives  at  Waak; 
ton  that  they  will  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  any  rediKtkii 
the  present  tariff  on  manufactured  lumber. 


I^BT  TOWVSEVD  AVD  JEFFEBSOH  OOUHTT,  WASlLUItflUI  ID 

BITOBT. 

[Petition  signed  by  183  oitisens  of  Washin^n  Territoiy,  forwarded  to  tte  Fkr- 

,    coast  delegation  in  Con|p«B8.] 

We«  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Port  Townsend  and  Jefferson  Coq? 
Washington  Territory,  respectfully  join  in  a  petttion  to  the  Hoise 
Sepresentatives  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  ^h1  tint  tk 
existing  duties  on  lumber  and  coal  be  retained  and  in  nowise  dx:: 
Ished. 

Your  petitioners  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  westenpi? 
tion  of  this  Territory  is  for  the  most  part  covered  by  a  dense  grovti  / 
forests,  and  that  in  ma(ny  portions  of  the  Territory  large  deposits  dcou 
exist.  In  fact  it  can  and  may  be  said  with  truth  that  nine-tenths  <^tkr 
entire  tiade  of  this  Territory  and  nine-tenths  of  the  vast  amount  of  ^> 
ping  entering  and  departing  from  Puget  Sound  is  absorbed  l^.  In 
and  principally,  the  timber,  and  second,  the  coal  interests  of  the  1^ 
tory.  To  our  north,  and  separating  us  from  Alaska,  is  British  Coifi» 
bia,  well  supplied  with  immense  forests  and  valuable  coal  fields,  ^ 
anxious  to  enjoy  free  ingress  to  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  tk ' 
products* 

If  the  tariff  is  changed  so  as  to  place  timber  a^d  coal  on  the  free  Iin* 
then  it  is  certain  that  a  large  part  of  the  activity  and  commeroe  of  tk 
Territory  will  be  removed  to  British  Oolumbia,  where  timb^  lands  cr 
to  be  had  at  one-twentieth  their  value  on  Puget  Sound,  and  where  libot 
mostly  consisting  of  Chinese,  is  abundant  and  cheap. 

Labor  in  this  Territory,  it  is  true,  is  well  remunerated  and  in  dei»^ 
and,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  because  it  is  required  in  the  varioos  operatk)i8  <^ 
logging  and  manufacture  and  transportation  of  lumber,  and  in  the  ^ 
ing  and  transportation  of  coal. 

It  ought  to  be  a  prime  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of  all  tanf 
legislation  to  see  that  labor  be  provided  for  the  working  man  and  ar  re 
munerative  wages. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  immense  sums  have  been  invested  ff 
mills,  ships,  and  mines  in  this  Territory,  an^  if  ever  the  GoveoBe:^ 
shall  abolish  the  duties  on  lumber  and  coal  an  injustice  will  bedoi^ 
to  those  who  have  made  the  investments  and  to  the  army  of  worioH 
people  whose  wages  would  have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  allova^ 
competition  with  outside  production. 

The  list  of  articles  this  Territory  produces,  and  for  which  we  ask  f^ 
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teotion,  is  indeed  limited  as  compared  with  those  needing  it  in  other 
States,  and  it  woald  be  iinjust  if  protection  should  continue  to  be  given 
to  those  needing  and  asking  mach  of  it  and  refnsed  to  as  who  ask  bat 
UtUe. 


CAUFOBHIA.  OBEGOH,  AND  WASHIHGTOH  TESBITOBT. 

[Petition  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  Congressional  delegation,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C] 

To  the  honorable  the  Senators^  RepreaentativeHj  and  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States  from  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories : 

The  signers  hereto  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  California,  engaged  in 
the  manufactare  of  lumber  in  said  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
Washington*  Territory  (an  industry  that,  having  experienced  the  vicis- 
situdes inseparable  from  pioneer  operations,  is  now  becoming  the  most 
imx>ortant  on  this  coast),  and  viewing  with  extreme  apprehension  the 
carrent  efforts  made  in  other  sections  to  abrogate  the  existing  ^^  tariff" 
on  lumber,  beg  most  earnestly  to  solicit  your  votes,  your  influence,  and 
your  every  action  to  oppose  any  disturbance  of  the  present  import  duty 
on  said  commodity.  In  support  of  such  solicitation,  the  following  pre- 
sentation of  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  such  duty,  so  far  as  the 
Pacific  coast  section  is  concerned,  is  most  respectfully  made — reasons 
so  manilest  and  weighty  as  to  remove  the  entire  question  from  the  do- 
main of  party  polities',  and  this  appeal  is  made  regardless  of  the  party 
affiliations  of  your  petitioners. 

First.  In  proportion  to  population  the  State  of  California  has  yearly 
added  more  to  the  customs  revenues  of  the  General  Government  than 
any  State  in  the  Union,  New  York  alone  excepted ;  its  manufactures 
have  been  few,  and,  since  its  settlement  and  continuing  until  the  present 
time,  it  has  been  a  large  consumer  of  the  protected  products  of  the  older 
States ;  and  now  when  its  own  infant  industries  are  struggling  to  their 
feet  it  demands  for  them,  as  a  right,  the  same  fostering  care  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  that  has  brought  those  of  other  sections  to 
fdU  growth. 

S^nd.  The  forest  growths  of  this  State,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
Territory,  the  smallest  fraction  of  which  has  only  been  touched  by  the 
ax,  offer  to  generations  to  come  the  fullest  supply  of  their  most  lavish 
needs  of  lumber ;  and  without  the  supplement  of  the  extensive  virgin 
tracts  of  Alaska,  there  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  any  justification  on  the 
score  of  scarcity  or  monopoly  in  offering  to  adjacent  British  Columbia 
the  trade  this  coast  is  abundantly  able  to  supply. 

Prices  of  this  product  have  been  for  yeam  and  are  now,  low,  com- 
pared with  those  ruling  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  despite 
the  higher  cost  of  labor  here,  must  remain  low  by  reason  of  local  com- 
petition. 

The  recent  phenomenal  growth  of  this  coast  has  stimulated  additional 
investments  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  consequently  increased 
competition,  and  with  such  further  lowering  of  margin  of  profit  that 
any  attempt  at  meeting  the  forei^  product  of  cheap  labor  would  be 
futile. 

Third.  Vigorous,  manly  labor  is  required  for  and  stimulated  by  the 
prosecution  of  the  lumber  industry ;  mechanical  trades  find  employment 
in  the  construction  and  repair  of  its  ^^  plants ;"  the  needs  for  transpor- 
tation of  this  product  on'land  stirs  to  progress  that  great  ^^  civilizer," 
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the  railroad,  and  by  sea  bids  fair  to  save  our  country  tbe  &fit-dji^& 
dustry  of  ship-building,  once  its  pride,  and  restore  to  iton  thistuokni 
coast  the  last  ^<  American  merchant  marine." 

Admit  to  our  State  free  of  duty  the  lumber  of  British  Golnmbiisiai^ 
dnced  by  ^^  Chinese  labor''  from  ej^austless  fprests  donated  to  iteois 
by  a  willing  government,  and  all  these  industries  will  be  throttled  te 
their  death:  hosts  of  laboring  men  from  mills  and  woods  will  beid>: 
skilled  traaes  will  lack  employment;  our  ships  will  rot  at  deeayi^ 
wharves,  for  the  carrying  tr%de  of  the  principal  product  that  dot  ke^ 
our  ^g  afloat .  will  inevitably  be  by  foreign  bottoms  if  the  prodndHi 
of  their  cargoes  be  in  foreign  hands ;  vast  millin|ir  plants  will  be  i^ 
valueless,  and  the  capacity  of  our  forest  growths  to  add  to  tiie  natkei 
wealth  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

Fourth.  The  timber  lands  of  tiiis  coast,  both  redwood  and  piiie,iR 
reproductive,  and,  like  those  of  Norway,  when  denuded  are  somk- 
covered  with  anew  and  rapid  growth  of  the  parent  species ;  thispovei 
itself  were  a  sufficient  heritage  for  posterity,  did  the  fear  of  oUiten- 
tion  of  standing  supply  withiti  the  limits  of  following  generatioiis  hare 
any  force ;  but  with  practically  inexhaustible  present  and  pro^iectm 
forest  wealth,  is  it  meet  that  a  Government  deemed  i>ateriial  duM 
ignore  its  existence,  and  give  to  alien  lands  and  alien  labor  the  Ud: 
ite  own  people  might  and  should  derive  from  such  possessions !  Betts 
would  it  be  for  this  nation's  good  and  gain  that  the  alleged  liunberiM 
denizens  *of  the  fractional  fringe  of  its  northern  border  should  appose 
their  cravings  from  the  vast  timber  tracts  of  the  Sontli  and  SoaUvetf 
for  a  brief  time,  or  until  the  intiant  lumber  industries  of  this  coast  it; 
tain  a  fuller  growth,  and  by  decreased  cost  of  production  and  inetcAsec 
means  of  transportation,  with  co-incident  reduction  of  ''rates,''  be ib)e 
to  lay  at  their  doors  at  seductive  prices  the  superior  prodocts  d  to 
unlimited  lumber  region. 

Finally,  iVom  a  sectional  stand -point,  in  the  interests  of  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  lumber  business  of  the  Pacific  slope,  the  large  namberof 
workmen  engaged  therein  in  woods  and  mills,  on  sea  and  land,  tbe&ir 
lateral  industries  dependent  thereupon  and  stimulated  by  its  om^s^ 
ance,  and  from  a  national  one,  that  this  great  item  of  our  country^  po^ 
sessions  may  continue  to  augment  her  wealth  in  resources,  we  thcr^ 
most  respectfully  beg  of  you  that  your  every  effort  wiU  be  used  to  tk 
end  that  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  existing  duty  on  msaiufaewi 
lumber. 
And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Kenton,  Holmes  &  Co..  San  Francisco;  Moore  &  Smith,  Saa 
Francisco;  Hanson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Preston  &^ 
Kinnon,  San  Francisco ;  Arcatii  Mill  and  Lumber  Company 
Areata,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. ;  B.  M.  Herrick,  San  F» 
Cisco ;  W.  J.  Adams,  San  Francisco;  F.  P.  &  J.  A.  Hoop* 
San  Francisco;  Colusa  Lumber  Company,  A.  W.  Jackson, 
president.  Colusa  County,  Cal. ;  Excelsior  Redwood  CoBh 
pany ,  C.  A.  Hooper,  president,  Eureka,  HumboU  County,  Cal; 
Pacific  Pine  Lumber  Company,  E.  M.  Herrick,  preside^ 
Warner  Craig,  secretary,  San  Francisco;  Buss  Lumberiw 
Mill  Company,  by  C.  A.  Hooper,  president,  San  Diego, CaL; 
Pacific  Lumber  Company,  by  E.  L.  Allen,  secretary.  Hol^ 
boldt  County,  Cal. ;  Shoal  Water  Bay  Mill  Company,  Sbc^ 
Water  Bay,  Wash.;  J.  Knowland,  San  Francisco;  Wa» 
ington  Mill  Company,  Hadlock,  Wash.;  Washington >W' 
Company,  Seabeck,  Wash.  T. ;  Safi  Pedro  Lumber  OonpiBfr 
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San  Pedro,  Cal.;  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company,  by  C.  J, 
Holmes,  president,  Port  Blakely,  Wash.  T. ;  Port  Discovery 
Mill,  Washington  Territory ;  Port  Costa  Lumber  Company, 
Contra  Costa  County,  Cal. ;  C.  A.  Hooper  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Wyman  Murphy,  by  B.  Jj.  Allen,  agent,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Hanford  Lumber  Company,  by  A.  D.  Moore j  president, 
California:  Starbird  &  Goldstone,  San  Francisco;  JElk  Eiver, 
Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  Bucksport,  Humbolt  County, 
Cal. ;  Santa  Barbara  LumberCompany,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.; 
TacomaMiU  Company,  by  G.  W.  Watson,  secretary,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  C.  L.  Dingley  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;' Central  Cal- 
ifornia Lumber  Company,  by  J.  F.  Keimaly,  president,  San 
Francisco ;  Port  Madison  Mills,  Port  Madison,  Wash. ;  Fort 
Bragg  Bed  wood  Company,  by  J.  C.  Higgins,  secretary, 
San  Francisco ;  S.  E.Slade&Co.,  SanFransisco;  Chandler, 
Henderson  &  Co.,  Biverside  Mill,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. ; 
6,  F.  Smith  &  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  Gardner  Mill  Company, 
Gardner  City,  Oregon;  Northwestern  Lumber  Company, 
Gray^s  Harbor,  Wash. ;  Caspar  Lumber  Company,  per.  F, 
A.  Wilkins,  secretary,  -Caspar,  Cal. :  Geo.  W,  Chandler,  15 
Market  street,  San  Francisco ;  S.  W.Blinn  LumberCompany, 
by  C.  A,  Hooper,  president,  Arizona,  K  Mex.;  J.  G.  Jack- 
son, San  Francisco ;  Minor,  Kirk  &  Co.,  per.  T.  H.  Minor, 
proprietors  Warren  Creek  Mill,  HumbolAt,  Cal. ;  Charles 
Nelson,  18  Market  street,  San  Francisco ;  T.  H.  Minor,  18 
Market  street,  San  Francisco ;  McKay  &  Co.,  proprietors  Oc- 
cidental Mill,  by  J.  J.  Loggis,  Eureka,  Humboldt  County  j 
Sierra  Lumber  Company,  by  Peter  Dean,  president.  Red 
Bluff  and  Chico,  Cal. ;  Simpson  Bros.  &  Co.,  48  Market  street, 
San  Francisco ;  Isaac  Minor,  per.  T.  H.  Minor,  proprietor 
Glendale  Mill,  Humboldt  County,  Cal. ;  Sacramento  Lumber 
Company,  C.  A.  Hooper,  president,  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Puget 
Mill  Company,  by  C.  F.  A.  Talbot,  president,  Port  Gamble, 
Port  Ludlow,  and  Utsaladdy,  Wash. ;  Pope  &  Talbot,  San 
Francisco ;  Navarro  Mill  Company,  by  R.  G.  Byxbee,  manager, 
San  Francisco ;  E.  B.  Dean  &  Co.,  mills  Coos  Bay,  Oregon ; 
Southern  Oregon  Company  and  Oregon  Improvement  Com- 
pany^ by  John  L.  Howard,  manager,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
Empire  City,  Oregon;  Pollard  &  Dodge,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
Eel  River  Valley  Lumber  Company,  by  Pollard  &  Dodge, 
Humboldt  County.  CaL ;  Gualala  Mill  Company,  by  C.  L. 
Dingley,  vice-president;  Jason  Springer  &  Co.,  Butte  County, 
Cal. ;  Chas.  F.  Doe  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Hobbs,  Wall 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Crescent  City,  Cal. ;  S.  H.  Harmon 
&  Co.,  E.N.  Harmon, secretary,  San  Francisco ;  J.  M.  Weath- 
erwax,  by  S.  H.  Harmon  &  Co.,  agents,  mills  at  Aberdeen, 
Gray's  Harbor,  Wash. ;  Little  &  Knowles  Lumber  Company, 
per  W.  C.  Little,  president,  San  Francisco ;  Del  Norte  Com- 
mercial Company,  per  Little  &  Elnowles  Lumber  Company, 
agents,  Smith  River,  Del  Norte  County,  Cal. 


We  earnestly  request  that  you  will  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  de- 
oeived  by  representations  made  by  owners  of  timber  lands  in  Canada  in 
<ttder  to  belitUe  the  maj^itode  of  the  interest  at  stake, 
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W^  have  in  California,  Washington  Territary,  and  Oregon  one  hi- 
dred  and  ninety  Baw-mills,  employing  over  thirty -five  thonsand  !« 
without  conntiDg  the  crews  of  over  two  hundred  vessels  enga^  a 
freighting  lumber.  Are  not  these  men  who  are  contented  in  Uranee^ 
of  good  w^ges  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  indostry  to  whii^tk^ 
owe  their  livelihood  f  Are  not  the  farmers  who  furnish  the  mpfi^ 
for  all  these  men  and  mills  also  interested  in  the  protection  of  t^  & 
dustryt 

If  lumber  is  placed  on  the  free  list  it  will  at  once  and  most  imfiiTv 
ably  affect  the  prosperity  of  this  coast,  and  by  jast  so  much  istaem 
that  of.British  Columbia,  where  timber  lands  are  ^ven  to  mills  at  tk 
rate  of  20  cents  per  acre,  and  which  are  now  more  accessible  to  iratrr, 
and  where  labor  is  cheaper  owing  to  the  large  employment  of  ChiiMe. 

In  fact  many  of  our  millmen  would,  in  such  case,  at  once  moTe  the: 
>< plant"  across  the  border  to  avail  themselves  of  better  fyiaMmfi 
manufacture. 

The  duty  now  imposed  on  lumber  is  low,  indeed,  in  comparisoB  v^ 
that  which  protects  iron,  woolen  goods,  and  other  manofactured  su 
cles.  and  its  repeal  is  asked  by  no  class  or  interest  on  this  coast 

The  argument  for  abrogation  of  th^  duty  becaose  only  a  certain  i^ 
of  our  people  are  directly  protected  is  entirely  applicable  to  auy  oCkr 
industry  asking  the  protection  of  a  tari£ 

A  protective  tariff  is  demanded  as  a  whole  becaose  it  protects  » 
many  industries  ^that  all  combined  include,*  as  it  were,  the  Datki 
itself. 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  the  duty  on  lumber  is  taken  off,  aU  dtueosa 
the  trade  on  this  coast,  employers  and  employes,  will  demand,  in  jos^ 
ice,  that  the  duty  ou  iron,  cordage,  sugar,  and  other  things  making  op 
the  cost  of  lumber  be  also  repealed,  in  order  that,  if  the  lomber  inUsttA 
is  to  be  placed  in  full  and  open  competition  with  mills  in  Canada,  tk 
conditions  of  cost  and  manufacture  may  also  be  equalized. 

In  conclusion,  a  statesman  looking  beyond  the  mere  interests  of  the 
hour  would  shape  our  policy  and  legislation  so  as  to  give  us  a  ooft- 
tin  nous  shore  line  from  Mexico  to  Bering's  Straits,  and  thns  connect 
our  immense  outlying  Territory  of  Ala^a  with  tiie  rest  of  the  Se 
pubUc. 

You  can  judge  if  such  a  policy  would  be  furthered  by  throwing  opa 
to  British  Columbia  our  home  markets  without  asking  her  penile  te 
bear  any  of  our  burden  of  tariff  or  taxation* 

The  sentiment  and  desire  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  knon 
to  exist  and  to  be  on  the  increase  m  that  province  woold  qnickly  ds- 
appear,  and  with  reason,  were  we  to  pursue  this  latter  oourse. 


HILL  OWHEBS,  L006EBS,  AND  CmZEHS  OF  QBEGOH  AVD  WJJH- 

UrOTOH  TEBBTTOBT. 

[Petition  signed  by  198  mill  owners,  loggers,  and  citizens  of  Oregon  and  Waslii^tes 
Territory,  bordering  on  the  Columbia  Kiver,  sent  to  the  Pacifio  ooaat  Congromw 
delegation,  Washington,  D.  C] 

To  tlie  honorable  the  Pacific  const  delegation 

in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  change  in  the  existing  tariff  lifeetf 
to  come  before  the  honorable  bodies  of  which  you  are  members,  sai 
particularly  the  proposed  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber,  yoar  peti* 
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STATEMEVT  OF  J.  HAHCHESTEB  HATHES,  OF  AVQU8XA,  II 

There  is  absolutely  no  difference  whatever  between  ^  squared  takr* 
and  any  other  timber  or  lumber  that  should  justify  any  difiensR  c 
treatment  in  this  tariff  discussion. 

The  proposition  to  make  ^^ squared  timber"  free  is  a  cnimiiif  £i 
shrewd  device  to  remove  the  duty  fh)m  a  large  amount  of  fbfet^  Ib^ 
ber,  and  grows  out  of  the  following  facts :  In  ancient  times  b^we  mk 
were  as  numerous  as  now  in  either  country,  but  especially  in  Cm^ 
it  was  the  custom  to  hew  logs  by  the  slow  and  expensive  proeees  of  tb 
^^ broad-ax"  until  they  were  squared,  and  then  export  them  tot^ 
country.  In  such  case  the  timber  thus  squared  required  to  be  leMia 
before  it  could  be  used  for  any  purpose.  The  square-bewn  timber  wh 
still  in  a  rough  state.  In  such  a  rough  state  it  was,  to  a  cerok  ^ 
gree,  raw  material,  and  may  have  been  worthy  of  treatment  at  zh 
material. 

All  squared  timber  now  imported  or  used  in  this  conntiy  is  a^nc 
by  the  saw,  and  is  imported  thus  only  because  it  is  wanted  for  nfi: 
that  particular  shape.    It  is  never  resawed. 

Every  order  for  timber  c6ntains  a  certain  amount  of  squaied  tiWba 
for  sills,  beams,  posts  for  houses,  etc.  These  are  used  just  as  tk? 
come  from  the  mill,  and  are  largely  used. 

If  by  squared  timber  is  meant  anything  made  with  equal  side^tte 
4  by  4,  6  by  6,  0  by  6, 7  by  7,  8  by  8,  9  by  9, 10  by  10, 11  by  11,  nil: 
by  12,  it  includes  half  the  timber  manufactured  in  the  two  eooalm 
and  practically  concedes  the  whole  free  trade  claim  so  &r  as  ImoteE 
concerned. 

The  term  ^'squared  timber"  should  be  defined  to  be  "squaie^ev: 
timber  to  which  saws  have  not  been  applied,"  for  there  was  once  abta 
in  Canada  of  squaring  with  saws  and  then  marking  along  sid^  of  tis 
ber  with  an  iron  to  counterfeit  the  marks  of  the  ax  so  that  it  wotl< 
appear  to  be  hewn. 

Squared  timber,  as  now  known  and  understood,  is  as  madi  a  laaet 
factured  article  as  any  other  timber,  and  should  be  so  treated. 

To  still  further  manufacture  a  squared  stick  costs  almost  noHm^^ 
either  time  or  money;  for  example,  6  by  6  split  once  makes  two  3  ^^ 
pieces,  the  commonest  dimensions  in  use,  8  by  8  makes  4  l^  8,  ete. 


STATEMEVT  OF  0.  C.  MILLEB,  MASAOEE  IHTEBVAXIOVAI  OU 

PAHY,  REWPOET.  VT. 

As  there  is  a  fair  show  that  there  will  be  changes  in  the  tariff  dnnsf 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  as  lumber  is  liable  to  be  put  on  tiie  t» 
list,  I  would  like  to  suggest  the  idea  of  keeping  the  duty  on  dres^ 
that  is  now ;  there  is  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  thousand  for  each  side  dressd 
I  should  be  in  favor  of  retaining  this  t«x  for  this  reason :  Dressing  ^ 
have  sprung  up  all  along  the  border  for  dressing  Canada  lonbff 
wherever  there  is  rail  communications.  For  example,  in  Vermontt^ 
are  dressing  mills  at  Island  Pond,  Newport,  Richford,  and  BuriiD|t* 
built  expressly  for  dressing  Canada  lumber.  If  the  tax  is  reanowi* 
will  kill  out  all  these  dressing  mills,  which  give  employment  to  ftli^ 
number  of  our  citizens,  our  miU  alone  employing  140  men.   I  A*^ 
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SAOIHAW  BOAED  OF  TRADK 


[Memorial,  to  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativea  of  tiie  Ci»iifnB«f> 
United  States,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Saginaw  Board  of  Trade  beMFtb.r 
18,  1888.] 

Your  memorialists,  citizens  of  that  State  which  stands  first  b '  ^ 
Union  in  the  production  of  salt  and  lumber,  respectfallj  but  ^na- 
protest  against  the  tariff  legislation  now  pending  in  CoDgm^fi} 
threatens  with  disaster  these  industries  upon  which  in  a  great ffie8»c-r 
the  prosperity  of  the  entire  State  depends. 

The  annual  surplus  of  $120,000,000  flowing  into  tbe  nationall^w;: 
is  made  the  pretext  for  abolishing  the  duties  on  salt  and  lomber,  i:^- 
which  there  is  annually  realized  less  than  (2,000,000,  while  the  i^ 
schedule  of  customs  duties  is  to  remain  comparatively  uncbaoged. 

If  the  surplus  is  to  be  arrested  by  cutting  down  customs  da*.'^ 
statesmanship  would  say  that  those  taxes  should  be  first  removed  f^- 
bear  most  heavily  upon  the  people. 

We  here  present  a  partial  list  of  tbe  duties  paid  in  18S5,  aco^-. 
to  the  ofi&cial  tables  of  the  Treasury  Department,  compiled  ondti  l** 
supervision  of  the  late  Secretary  Manning : 


Articles. 


SagsT 

Wool,    and  luannfactiiera 

of 

Iron  and  stoel,  and  mann- 

factarea  of 

Cotton,  and  manoiaotarea 

of 

FlaXi  and  manufaoturea  of. . 


Duty  paid. 


$52,184,743 

27,450,234 

11,973,908 

10, 932. 245 
7,684.843 


Amount 

per 
capita. 


Cent*. 
89.13 

4a  10 

20.97 

19.15 
14. 


Article*. 


Glass,  and  mannfaetnres 

of 

FruiU 

Leathwr 

Rice 

Lumber,  sawed 

Seeds 

Salt 


DntypiU.    r 


ijrU 


2,a».2» 
i,6idLSS 
i,iai«* 

751,91 


An  inspection  of  the  revenue  tables  quickly  shows  whence  mad 
the  surplus  comes,  and  what  taxes  in  fact  burden  the  people,  ib^ 
shows  further  that  the  duties  which  now  serve  to  sli^htJy  protedfr*: 
foreign  rivalry  the  dealers  and  workers  in  lumber  and  salt>  sboflid ' 
among  the  last  to  be  swept  away,  because  they  contribute  ap{H«ca 
neither  to  the  surplus  nor  the  burden. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  Congress  should  not  lay  its  la^' 
heavily  on  these  industries. 

Salt  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity.    It  is  therefore  oonteraiy  t»- 
spirit  of  national  safety  and  independence  to  invite  England  an^  ^' 
dependencies  to  make  oui;  country  a  dumping-ground  for  sorptas'* 
breaking  down  the  home  manufacture,  and  causing  us  to  look  a^ 
for  our  main  supply. 

The  men  of  the  South  who,  during  the  late  war,  dug  up  the  dirtS^*' 
of  smoke-houses  to  extract  the  salt  therefrom,  know  what  it  is  to  U' 
depended  on  this  same  foreign  supply,  yet  to-day  one  third  of  Urf" 
consumed  in  this  country  is  of  foreign  manufacture.    Liverpool  a  • 
mined  under  a  sctale  of  wages  not  quite  one-half  that  paid  in  the*- 
works  of  Michigan.     It  is  shipped  to  this  country  as  ballast  or^' 
nominal  freight,  and  distributed  from  the  sea-board  into  the  intw^*^^ 
points  where  the  increasing  freight  rates  compel  it  to  yield  the  fi«^ 
the  American  product. 
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the  Government  should  protect  the  forests  of  the  ecftmtry  froaMr 
tion.  To  this  we  answer  that  when  the  lambennaa  bays  IuiMk 
from  the  Government  or  its  grantee,  and  eouverta  it  intoliaberiipi^ 
shelter  to  man,  that  he  has  not  destro^^ed  it,  bat  rather  conTStein: 
its  highest  ase,  the  one  for  which  it  was  ordained. 

The  forest  resources  are  ample  for  tbe  day  and  will  be  fwallte. 

It  is  the  history  of  nations  that  as  they  grew  in  age  aod  heka  ^ 
use  of  lumber  gives  way  to  that  of  material  more  costly,  botBOtii 
able,  and  to  day,  with  a  pinery  of  235,000,000,000  feet  staoOn^mta 
Southern  States  alone  awaiting  the  demand  which  is  just  bepuii:t> 
be  felt,  tbe  man  wbo  would  invite  Canada  with  bet  5O,OOO,U0^OW'^ 
of  Pine  into  our  market  to  save  our  forests  from  destraction  bjrBafcr: 
it  unprofitable  for  the  owners  to  cut  them,  would,  in  om  jmigBmif 
equally  wanting  jn  good  sense  and  honest  patriotisnt. 

We  believe  in  fhe  principle  of  protection  against  foreign  iiduir* 
invasion  in  every  form,  but  whatever  revenue  system  is  tepifvidt^ 
ask  under  it  an  even  place  for  tbe  interestiS  we  represent. 

If  there  is  to  be  free  trade  in  lumber  and  salt,  and  we  are  to  be  fl^ 
pelled  to  sell  our  proiluts  cheaper,  then  the  free  trader  sboaU  ff^f^ 
ft*ee  sugar,  free  iron  and  steel,  and  free  woolens.  If  the  sjstee  b»  ^ 
neficent,  we,  too,  are  entitled  to  share  its  benefits 

But  if  the  theory  of  protection  to  American  enterprise  and  Aeem 
labor  is  still  to  prevail,  then  the  protectionist  should  eontiiMt  M  f 
to  our  great  industries  that  just  measure  of  protection  whidi  tk^*^ 
serve,  and  we  theretbre,  from  protectionist  and  free-trader  alika,^ 
simple  justice. 


H'.f  i-i 


STAVDIVO  TIMBSS  DT  THE  TIMBEB  STAttSS  BT  THB  ^- ^ 

1880,  WITH  SOME  HISTOBICAL  FACTS   OOVHBCTED  WDIIO 
LITMBEE  SUBIHESS. 


Maine. — The  lumber  business  of  southern  and  oentrai  MmeaO>^^ 
its  greatest  importance  as  early  as  1850.    In  that  year  spmeevas^ 
the  first  time  driven  down  the  Kennebeck  with  pine,  and  tbepropw^ 
of  spruce  to  pine  has  since  steadily  increased  until,  in  theaiio^ 
ISTO-'SO,  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  lumber  cut  on  that  met  imp* 
(Part  9,  Tenth  Census,  p.  494.) 

In  Maine,  under  the  present  management,  the  coniferous  fon^^'' 
be  cut  over  once  in  every  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  prodneiag  »^«* 
cutting  a  crop  of  logs  equivalent  to  1,000  feet  of  lumber  tetia  «c* 
of  which  5  to  7  per  cent,  is  pine  and  the  rest  spmoe. 

On  May  31,  1880,  there  was  standing  in  Maine  475,000,060 fiBd,b«^' 
measure,  of  pine,  and  5,000,000,000  feet  of  spruce. 

yew  Hampshire. — May  31, 1880,  the  census  reports  show  standing  ^ 
ber  as  follows:  Spruce,  1,510,000,000  feet;   hemlock,  l«6,060,«a fe^* 

Fermowf.— Spruce,  755,000,000  feet. 

New  lorfc.— Spruce,  5,000,000,000  feet ;  hemlock,  3,000,000,600 ft** 
hemlock  bark,  3,000,000;  pine,  320,000,000  feet 

Pennsylvania, — Pine,  Allegheny  River  and  tributaries,  500,*.*" 
feet;  We«t  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  tribBttf*^ 
1,300,000,000 ;  total,  1,800,000,000  feet.    Hemlock,  4,500,008,680  W 

The  census  reporter  says :  **  The  hemlock  possesses  gwater  "^ 
than   all   the  standing  pine  timber-  in  1880.    It  runs  abeflt  8,W 
10,000  feet  to  tbe  acre." 

Michigan.^W hit^  pine,  3*5,000,000,000  feet  To  this  the  (xn^^ 
porter  says  there  should  be  s^ded  at  least  10  per  cent 
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One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars^  worth  of  dntiaWe 
ties  are  used  annually  in  the  production  of  Aoierican  lumber.  (S^w 
Board  of  Tratle.) 

The  forests  on  the  Pacfic  coast  are  reprodoctive. 

The  Gratwick,  Smith  &  Fryer  Lumber  Company  of  ToiiawiiiL5 
Y.,  under  dafe  of  March  7, 1888,  places  the  capital  employed  ni  ♦> 
lumber  business  in  the  United  States  at  $300,000,000,  and  esrinntt  v 
one  million  of  men  are  engaged  in  the  busiues  in  one  capacity  otim:!^' 
The  same  company  estimates  the  average  value  of  piDelnmberte?.' 
consumer  at  $20  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  on  which  tkIt^ 
duty  of  $2  per  thousand  feet  or  10  percent,  ad  valorem,  and  as  pw^ti- 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  who  use  lumber  are  ))eople  not  beJoipn? 
the  laboring  classes  the  duty  is  not  in  any  any  sense  a  bordes  r- 
the  community. 

They  say  further  that  everything  necessary  to  produce  Inmber  > . 
least  25  per  cent,  cheaper  in  Can£^a  than  in  the  CTnited  States;  tf 
further,  that  the  Canadian  lumber  mills  being  situate  nearw : 
Eastern  States  than  the  mills  of  the  producing  pine  regioDsrfi^' 
United  States,  they  have  an  advantage  in  the  item  of  freights  of  at  |j.' 
one-half  of  the  present  duty.  If  such  were  removed  it  would  ^vtlaj- 
dians  the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  tk-^ 
product  is  most  largely  imported,  so  that  the  present  rate  of  dctj  ^ 
absolutely  necessary  in  onler  that  the  we8t#*rn  pine  lumber  Biy*' 
shipped  to  the  eastern  markets.  Careful  estimates  by  practicil  la 
l>ermen  show  enough  standing  timber  in  the  States  of  Michi^a  -t- 
Wisconsin  to  last  twenty  years.  The  Government  forestry  baJf^ 
are  tlins  shown  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

But  there  are  larger  quantities  of  yellow  pine  and  other  timbffSir^ 
ble  for  building  purposes  in  the  Southern  States  than  ever  eiistti 
white  pine  in  the  Northern  States.     (See  Gratwick,  Smith  &  FiyerU- 
ber  Company  and  Census  Reports.) 


HISTOET  OF  TARIFF  LEOISLATIOH  AS  TO  LUMBSI. 

The  first  tariff  imposed  upon  lumber  was  by  the  act  of  An?«!^  ' 
1842.  By  that  act  boards,  plank,  etc.,  not  planed  or  vroagbt  i ' 
shape  for  use,  paid  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  if  wrougbn:!* 
shape  for  any  specific  purpose,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  1842  continued  in  force  as  to  lumber  until  the  acts  of  w 
1, 1872,  and  June  a,  1872,  when  the  rates  were  fixed  as  theynoir-p 
viz:  $1  i)er  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  for  hemlock,  sycamore, ''^ ' 
wood,  and  bass  wood,  and  $2  per  thousand  feet,  board  measore,K*rj^ 
other  saweijl  lumber.  No  change  has  been  made  from  1872  down  to t^ 
present. 


WEST  BEANCH  LUMBEEMAFS  EXCHAHGE,  WIUIAIISFOBT. '^ 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  West  Brauch  Lo^i''^ 
man's  Exchange,  held  at  the  exchange  building  in  thecitvof  ^i^i^^ 
port,  Lycoming  County,  Pa.,  on  February  3,  A.  D.  1888,  the  foDo*^^ 
resolution  wa«  unanimously  adopted:  , 

Renolred,  That  the  lumber  interest  of  Pennsylvania,  repreeeatw  ' 
the  West  Branch  Lumberman's  Exchange,  view  with  alarm  the  r 
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one  handred  y^ars  to  cowe.  When  It  is  considered  Imw  pMijv 
southern  brethren  have  been  remtfnerated  np  to  the  preMol  teli 
their  immense  investments  in  lands,  mills,  et«.,  we  protest  a^wt  tk 
otieaplj  produced  lumber  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  BmnsiHck  \m 
placed  in  free  competition  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard  (our  leadisgauti! 
with  that  produced  in  our  own  and  the  Southern  States. 

Lastly.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  our  Senators  and  K^Hfen^ 
tives  in  Congress  to  oppose  this  monstrons  wrong,  that  isinteii^^tt 
solely  benefit  a  foreigq  country,  and  use  all  honest  efforts  to  pcre: 
lumber  from  being  admitted  to  this  country  free  of  dnty. 

And  now,  February  3,  A.  D.  1888,  it  is  her^y  certified  tbst  tk^ 
going:  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeUng  of  tfaea^ 
bers  of  the  West  Branch  Lumberman's  Exchange,  hcdd  &s  dajin  & 
city  of  WQliamsport)  Lycoming  Oounty,  Pa. 


COCOA  MATTING  AND  LINOLEUM. 

STATEKEHT  OF  D.  J.  CTJ&JEg,  PEESIDEHT  OF  THE  XAT-IAIDi^ 

peoteCtite  uvioe  of  BEOOKLTV,  V.  T. 

!  wish  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  your  committee  the  fact  that  I  ft 
peared  before  them  and  made  a  statement  in  relation  to  theiDJui;^ 
to  our  industry  (the  cocoa  mat  and  matting)  by  the  prodocta  of  tk 
cheap  cooly  labor  of  India  being  |)ermltted  to  come  in  at  socb  a  M 
rate  of  duty  (20  per  cent,  ad  valorem) ;  this  rate  is  but  a  faroe;  tk 
goods  might  as  well  be  on  the  free  list,  as  far  as  protection  goes. 

If  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hale  and  me  isnotsatisfiictoryepoQ^ 
to  the  committee  to  canse  them  to  insert  our  amendment  io  tliebill,^^ 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  anything  further  required  to  make  oar  d^ 
good.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  we  be  informed  what  is  wanted^fios^'^ 
have  a  chance  to  get  it  in  before  it  is  too  late  for  the  bill. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  committee  to  the  action  taken byt^ 
House  on  our  amendment.  The  vote  was  close — ayes,  80:  noes,  95.  ^ 
proceedings  will  be  found  recorded  in  Congressional  BecordofM 
17,  on  pages  6944  and  6945.  The  circular  submitted  herewith  sbor.* 
plainly  the  evil  of  coolylabor  goods  being  put  in  competitiofi  ^ 
goods  made  here. 

A  proper  tariff  must  be  placed  on  those  goods,  or  else  oar  iodiuo? 
must  go  to  ruin  by  the  cooly  labor  of  India,  and  the  stUl  worse  eril  ^ 
convict  labor  of  England  and  Germany  and  our  own  ooantiy.  (^ 
prisqn  officials  place  convict-made  goods  on  the  market  at  &ah  ^' 
rates  that  competition  is  out  of  the  question;  andmanufactoreffi^^ 
by  perseverance,  built  up  a  good  trade,  must  stand  aside  and  ^ 
tiieir  trade  to  go  to  prison  officials,  who  have  more  thana  pnUieiBtti 
est  in  resorting  to  the  methods  they  do,  in  order  to  secure  tnMl& 


JCLT  18,1*' 

Dear  Sib  :  We  are  in  thorough  sympathy  "with  the  "  Mat-Makers'  ProWctiwA*^ 
ciation'*  in  their  effort  to  have  the  duty  adjusted,  that  their  labor  may  b«  p»^**^^ 
from  unequal  competition  with  the  coolie  labor  of  India  and  the  cooTict  1«*^  ^ 
Europe.  The  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  does  not  equalise  ifc*** 
foreiji^n  labor  with  the  labor  of  this  country  euj^aged  in  our  industry,  aadfe*^*" 
years  our  factories  have  been  running  on  half  time,  not  having  a  market  foruMr'*" 
production. 
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Eelative  oo$t  of  India  and  American  coeoa  matHng. 

AMERICAN   MATTING.  GRADE  **A."  • 

1  roll  cocoa  mattiog,  ^  or  1  yard  wide,  containing  50yards: 

Cost  of  warp  yam,  150  pounds,  at  8o i.. ..., «.  lit* 

Cost  of  filling  yam,  30  pounds,  at  5c U 

Total  cost  of  material H* 

Cost  of  labor,  weaving  50  yards,  at  9c $4.56 

Cost  of  labor,  spooling  yam 2lS 

Cost  of  labor,  rolling,  finishing,  and  loom  fixer L5@ 

Total  cost  of  labor • ti 

Total  cost  of  1  roll  J  matting,  60  yards - 2." 

INDIA  BiATTING,  GRADE  "a." 

1  roll  cocoa  matting,  |  or  1  yard  wide,  containing  50  yards: 

Cost  of  warp  yarn,  150  pounds,  at  6c % |i^* 

Cost  of  filling  yam,  30  pounds,  at  4c 1* 

Total  cost  of  material *. fe* 

Cost  of  labor,  weaving  1  roll  f,  50  yards |l35 

Cost  of  labor,  finishing,  etc ; 35 


Total  cost  of  labor '^ 

Export  duty -2 

Freight  and  insurance  to  New  York • -* 

Total  cost  of  1  roll}  matting 1^2 


Bdaiive  coat  of  India  and  Ameriean  tnade  moii. 

AMERICAN  MATS,    GRADE   *'M,"  NO.   3. 

1  dozen  cocoa  mats,  18  by  30  inches,  45  square  i'oet  in  dozen,  weighing  TOpooJiV 
the  dozeu : 

Cpst  of  cocoa  yam,  70  pounds,  at  o^c.  per  pound "^ 

Cost  of  braid  to  go  around  the  mats •*• 

Total  cost  of  material ^^ 

Cost  of  labor  weaving  1  dozen  mats,  or  45  square  feet,  at  6c  per 

square  foot 12.70 

Coat  of  labor  binding  1  dozen  mats,  45  square  feet,  at  l^c ^ 

Cost  of  labor  balling  of  yam A 35 

Cost  of  labor  shearing  and  finishing ^^ 

Total  cost  of  labor ^^ 

Total  cost  of  1  dozen  American  mats " 

INDIA  MATS,  GRADE   '^M,"  NO.  3. 

cocoa  mats,  18  by  30  inches,  45  square  feet,  weighing  70  pounds  to  ^**  j. 

tof  cocoa  yam,  70  pounds,  at  3c.  per  pound ^j- 

Cost  of  braid  to  go  around  the  mats ^ 

Cost  of  labor  weaving  1  dozen  mats  33o.;  finishing,  etc,  33c '^ 

Export  duty ^ 

Freight  to  New  York '^ '^ 

Total  cost,  1  dozen  mats 


1  dozeu 
Cost 
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Linoleums, 

Cents. 

L  square  jard  of  Eoglish  liuoleuni  cost-s  abroad 39 

Idd  present  duty  of  40  per  cent 15.60 

Treigbt  andc&argen 5 

Cost  when  landed % t)9. 60 

L  square  yard  of  linolenm  w  i th  specific  daty  of  8  cents  per  square' and  15  per  cent. 

ad  valorem,  viz:  EugUhh  price 39 

ld<l  specific  duty 8 

idd  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.., •  5.85 

idfl  freight  charges 5 

Cost  when  landed 57.85 

^resent  market  price  of  American  manufactured  linoleum 60 

Jiscruuination  against  American, manufacturer^ 2. 15 


Tariff  on  UnoUvms^  with  comparison  of  present  and  proposed  duties  (for  the  purpose  of 
,     Ulustraiing  as  fairly  as  possible  a  square  yard  of  JVbtm'«  best  quality  is  selected). 


Valaed  abroad.  Det  cash 
10  p«!r  cent,  ad  Talorem. 
Uharjces 


Old  rate    New  rate 

per  Aqaaro  per  nqnare 

yard,     i      yard. 


Cmts. 

Cents. 

48 

48 

10.20 

12 

5    : 

5 

72.20 


65 


72.20,  less  65  equals  7.20  cents,  reduction  of  cost  per  square  yard.  Proposed  reduc- 
tion on  raw  and  partially-manufactured  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
a  square  yard  of  linoleum  would  give  a  saving  in  linseed  oil  of  1  cent,  in  burlaps  75 
cents.  For  other  raw  materials,  such  as  ochres,  earths,  paints,  etc.,  1.10  cents,  maKing 
a  total  saving  of  2.25  cents  per  square  yard. 

Result,  less  as  above,  7.'<^0  cents  gain  as  above,  2.85  cents.  Showing  a  discrimina- 
tion of  4.35  cents  per  square  yard  against  the  American  manufacture;  equal  to  10 
per  ceut.  on  foreign  cost. 


AriieUs  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  linoleum,  with  proposed  rates  of  duty  opposite. 


Articles. 


Duty. 


Kanrigtun 

fork 

IU»ein  

Oil  cloth    foiuidation    of 
canvas. 

liDiieiMioil 

Spirits  turpentine 

Copperas 

Sedlead 

HethyUted  spirits , 

-WWtinff 

Purple  brown  colrothar. . . 


Free. 
Free. 

20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

10  cents  per  gallon. 
Fi-ee. 

20  pvr  cent 
1|  cents  per  pound. 
Subject    to    internal 
revenan  tax. 


20  per  cent. 


Articles. 


Red  oxide  of  all  sorts  . . . 

Reds  of  all  sorts 

Colcotbar. 

Sage  jfreen 

Su^aroflead 

Sperm  oil 

Turkey  umber 

Vermilion  

While  lead 

PrJntinK  blocks 

Paper  for  pat  terns 

Cot  t«in  cloth  for  receiving 
the  uxiilized  oiL 


Duty. 


20  per  cent 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
6  cents  per  poond. 

1|  cents  per  ponnd. 

20  per  cent. 

2  cents  per  pound. 

30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
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8TATEMEHT  OF  D.  D.  COHEV,  PEESIBEHT  LAWREHCE  MAIUIAB- 

UEDTG  OOMFANT,  OF  BSOOKLYV,  V.  T. 

We  ask  a  specific  daty  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  ob  matsaad  V 
cents  per  square  yard  on  mattings.  TLie  Mills  bill  provider  30  per  en: 
ad  Talorem,  but  from  tbe  circular  submitted  yoa  will  see  that  thii^ni' 
does  not  equalize  tbe.  coolie  labor  of  lirdia  and  the  oouTict  Isbort^ 
Europe  with  our  home  labor.  The  India  weaver  is  x>Aid  from  lOt&I^ 
cents  per  day,  and  our  men  receive  from  $2  to  $3  per  day.  lo  tfacte 
of  this  great  inequality  in  the  cost  of  labor,  how  cau  the  Aoiericaii  trnm 
facturer  prosper  or  give  employment  to  the  workmen  t  The  tvtf 
adjusted  to  equalize  labor  gives  no  profit  to  the  manufactarer,  botpltee 
him  on  an  equal  footing  to  compete  for  the  world's  trade.  Thiskv^ 
we  want  to  have  general  prosperity:  We.  want  the 
the  free  list. 


COTTON. 

8TATEHEHT  SUBMITTED  OH  BEHALF  OF  THE  COLLAB  AHS  aHK 
MAHITFACTUBEBS*  ASSOCIATIOH  OF  TBOY,  M.  T. 

We  beg  to  present  to  your  honoraMe  body  the  fact  that  the  reemi 
importation  of  German  collars  has  led  us  to  inquire  aboat  oar  own  9Utm 
and  we  find  that  we  have  none,  but  are  classed  amoBg  the  mxawftiA' 
iir(*rs  of  flax,  and  therefore  have  no  individuality  as  mana£ftct&R»> 
rnor  to  1865  the  collar  industry  of  Troy  and  America  was  inooosiikr- 
;il)]e,  while  at  present  the  sales  of  the  collar  and  shirt  manafacttimv^ 
Troy  are  about  $10,000,000  annually,  employing  16,000  hands,  aad  i^ 
burning  four  and  one-fourth  millions  of  dollars  as  wages  (see  £xfaibiT 
A),  which  shows  that  our  growth  is  within  the  last  twenty  years,  iwi 
that  we  are  practically  an  infant  industry  which  has  really  grown  withoci 
l»rotection. 

Because  of  a  labor  strike  in  1886  oar  affairs  w^e  Tentilated  to  t^ 
world,  and  foreign  competition  came  in  as  an  immediate  result  Taf 
]ioM8ibility  of  foieign  competition  has  existed  before,  bat  was  not  grc- 
ernlly  known.  The  industry  has  oeen  kept  to  Ti*oy  oecanseof  thepof*- 
ular  i«lea  that  the  collars  could  not  be  made  so  well  elsewh^ie;  wed 
therefore  the  possibility  of  making  collars  elsewhere  was  not  ^vmHj 
entertnined  by  people  seeking  investment.  It  has  also  been  keptu* 
special  business,  to  a  certain  extent,  because  shrewd  investors  rsgsnkd 
tlie  business  as  an  industry  not  protected,  and  therefore  kept  out  of  it; 
so  that  we  have  been  able  quietly  to  build  up  an  industry  which  hm 
beconie  of  vast  importance  to  the  laboring  element  of  oar  commiui^* 
as  GO  per  cent,  of  our  disbursements  are  for  labor. 

As  the  result  of  this  foreign  competition  our  oatput  is  largely  re- 
stricted, and  there  is  likelihood  of  there  being  a  labor  distress  in  otf 
community,  and  of  loss  to  the  mnuufacturors. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  ask  you  to  give  us  a  classification  asii 
industry,  separate  from  the  manufacturers  of  flax,  as  in  sheeting,  naperf, 
toweling,  etc.,  and  to  let  us  have  a  standing  of  our  own,  and  toprolact 
us  from  the  competition  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

The  German  collar  hiu*  proven  to  be  the  wedge  for  collars  fh>ni  Eng- 
land and  France.    The  German  collars  are  now  being  sold  all  over  tl^ 
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Exhibit  B. 


Detail  of  manufacturing. 


4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
U 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Operation. 


1.  Catting 

2.  Starnping 

3.  Pa<*tmg 

RuoDing 

Turning. 

Stit<'bing 

Banding 

Turning  bands 

Stitching  bands 

Cutting  bntton-holM 

Machine  button  holing  ..* 

Hand  button-holing 

Stringing 

Washing,  bleaching,  and  bluing 

15.  Starching 

16.  Damp»«*nmg 

Machine  ironing 

Hand  ironing 

Shaping 

Inspecting 


21.  Boxing 


Pric« 
per  dozen. 


Cents, 


ito  2 

li  U>  4 
3    to  10 

2  to  8 
5   to  5 

3  to  6 
2|  to  6 


3    to    <H 
7   to  15 


3    to    4 


Pike 
pv  week. 


$12  to  $18 
3to    5 


Exhibit  C. 


Pay-roU  of  Messrs,  C&rUss  Bros,  4-  Co,  for  the  week  ending  J«2y  23, 1887. 


Hands  employed. 

Machine  hands 

Turners 

But  ton -hole  hands 

Other  feihale  hands 

Total  female  hands 

Male  cotters 

Total  factory  hands 


Exhibit  D. 

Percentage  cost  of  manufacturing  for  the  year  ending  Novmiber  1, 1887,  t*  tt«  /*^ 

Messrs,  Corliss  Bros.  4"  Co, 


Items. 


Linens 

MuBlina 

Fancy  goods 

Edging 

Thread 

Buttons  

Ribbons 

Ijabor  production  In  factory. 


NOTB. — The  percentage  of  labor  is  61. 31. 


Per  cent. 

14.11 

14.09 

1.92 

•  .53 

2.10 

.69 

.16 

37.14 

Items. 


hr(^ 


1      «► 
Labor  production  in  laonaiy ,       ^t. 

Boxes  (half  labor)  i 

Labels :*;•        -; 

Merchandise  (rinrohaoed  to  tell  f^ 
Stamping,  tacking,  ete 
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Exhibit  £. 

Germam  eoilar$  and  cmfi, 

Maouf  aotarers  of  domestic  collars  and  cuffs  are  howling  because  Wolfif  A,  Glaser- 
leld'a  Berlin  goods  have  gained  such  a  foothold  amons  their  largest  customers  in  the 
Jnited  States,  and  claim  to  be  unable  to  compete  with  G^erman  goods.    *    *    * 
That  is  their  fault  and  they  can't  hold  us  responsible  for  it.    *    *    * 
All  we  claim  is  that  our  collars  and  cufifs  are  the  best  made,  most  stylish  and  hand- 
H>Dae6t  finished  in  the  world,  and  they  command  the  largest  prices  at  retail.    *    *    * 
Send  for  samples,  compare  them  with  the  best  American-made  goods,  and  yoa  will 
»ee  why  our  import  orders  for  spring  season  are  so  extensive. 

Ad.  Rosenfbld, 
8oU  Agent  in  the  United  States, 

775  Broadwap,  New  York. 


Exhibit  F. 

Tbot,  N.  Y.,  January  i,  1888. 

Dkar  Sir  :  Will  you  kindly  furnish  us,  for  the  use  of  the  Cellar  and  Shirt  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  statistics  showing  the  number  of  dozens  of  men's  collars  anQ 
Cliffs  imported  into  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  ending  December  1,  1867 ; 
also  the  value  thereof,  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  thereon.  If  the  figures  to  De- 
cember 1  are  not  yet  available,  please  give  us  tne  latest  figures  for  twelve  consecutive 
months  that  are  complete.  Also  please  give  us  the  same  statistics  for  the  correspond- 
ing previous  twelve  months. 

Any  attendant  expense  to  secure  this  information  for  us  will  be  cheerfully  paid. 
We  beg  respectfully  that  yon  will  ^>eedily  favor  us  with  a  reply. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  H.  Corliss, 
E.  K.  Bbtts, 
E.  O.  HOUBB, 

dmmUttee, 
Danish  Maoonb, 

Collector  of  ike  Port  of  New  York. 

Kindly  address  reply  to  C.  H.  Corliss. 


Exhibit  O. 

Custom-Hoube,  Nbw  York, 
Collector's  Office,  January  5, 1888.  ' 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  3d  instant,  relative  to  the  im- 
portation of  collars  and  cuffs  at  this  port. 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  these  articles  are  classed  for  statistics  with  other  manu- 
factures of  flax,  therefore  I  am  not  able  to  give  yon  the  information  desired. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  Magonb, 

Colleetor. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Corliss, 

Troy,  if.  r. 


Exhibit  H. 

Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Waskinglon,  D,  C,  January  6,  1888. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  3d  instant,  I  have  to^state  that '' collars  and 
onffs'^  are  not  enumerated  in  the  returns  made  to  this  office  by  collectors  of  customs. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  F.  Switzlbr, 

CMrf  of  Bureau. 
£.  0.  House,  Ei 


Troy 


'H 
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BXHTIHT  K. 

On  coIlaiB  md  evflSi,  wbether  for  men's,  women'Sy  or  children's  wear,  cmmtLfi 
whole  or  in  part  of  linen,  cotton,  or  both,  72  cents  per  dozen  pieees,  or  coSbs  at 
caf&  for  men's,  women's,  or  children's  wear.  Not  to  exceed  three  ply  in  UiK-tayn,  k 
more  than  one  ply  of  which  shall  beUnen,  60  cents  per  dosen  pieces.  Not  tocumiim 
ply  in  thickness,  sot.  more  than  two  plies  of  which  shall  be  linen,  73  cent*  per  4eaA 

Sieces.    Four  or  more  plies  in  thiclmess,  all  of  which  shall  be  linen,  84  ee^ft  pe 
OBen  pieces.  Embroidered  collars  and  cnfii  fbr  ladies'  wear,  96  cents  per  d««o  pa^ 
All  of  which  is  respectftUly  snbraitted. 

CWAWT.TffB  H.  COiBLai, 
I5AMUKI.  B.  8A3CF0U, 
£l>WARI>  O.  HOOBE, 


Ezhdht  L. 

New  YoSK,  Mmr^m,  IM 

DsAR  Sib  :  In  answer  to  ^onr  inquiry  of  26th  March,  I  have  to  rei^  that  fsom  :> 

formation  I  obtained  when  in  Berlin  in  November  last,  when  I  got  theaampkswlkl 

yon  have,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Berlin  mannfaotQrers  rely  prrneipaDjoi 

the  extreme  low  wages  which  they  pay  their  operatives  to  keep  np  the  compettt^ 

on  the  goods.    For  instance,  for  wages  whidh  you  pay  your  female  help,  from  |&Jr» 

$9.28,  and  which  averages  vou  |7.&,  th^  pay  for  the  same  labor  f^^n  $I.S  to  H 

and  which  averages  them  about  $2.40.    This  is  as  at  present  arranged.     But  theykn* 

not  their  labor  systematized  as  you  have  it ;  with  that  will  come  even  veiy 

lower  wages. 

For  male  labor,  the  same  proportion  holds  good  in  every  way. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  C.  H.  CORLI88, 

Troy^  N.  T. 


MUU  hm. 


Brown  and  bleached  linens,  ducks,  canvas,  paddings,  cot  bottoms,  diapcffs,  _ 
huckabacks,  handkerchiefs,  lawns,  or  other  mannfactnres  of  flax,  jute,  orhemp,  cref 
which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specula 
enumerated  or  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem  :  PravidetL  That  cu^  ealla% 
shirts,  and  other  manufactures  of  wearing  apparel,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Bb«c 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  hydraulic  hose,  ^  per  centum  ad  valoi^n. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  yams,  25  per  oentum  ad  valorem. 


BimdaUHa. 


On  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every , 

posed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  made  up  or  manufaotuxea  wholly^ or  iaitf 
oy  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  and  not  specially  enumerated  fx  prorW 
for  in  this  act,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  collars  and  onfl*s  for  men,  women,  or  dt^ 
dren's  wear,  made  from  cloth  composed  of  linen  or  cotton  or  both  (and  noC  — 
broidered  in  any  manner*),  30  cents  per  dozen  pieces  and  25  per  oentum  ad     * 


*  This  clause  might  work  to  our  detriment.    This  woold  be  the  «id  of  embcolteT; 
to  evade  this  clause  would  cost  almost  nothing. 
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Mid  at  the  pieaent  time  ie  ready  for  shipment.  Should  the  propoeed  bill  be  }ami 
this  maohinery  would  be  utterly  useleee  to  ns,  ae  it  la  specially  adapted  ft?  Aeant 
CftotmriDg  of  tarlati^M  and  orinolines. 

B.  A  H.  iaim 

[Tbe  LnHag  MMinfttotnring  Company,  New  Brigbton,  Statea  lalsBd,  ST.  T.I 

O.  How  many  hands  did  yoo  employ  prior  to  tariff  bill  of  1883  f — ^A.  8istMB,irt 
Inoloding  weavers. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  yon  now  employ  f — A.  Forty-three  finiahers  and  S6  ipa 
ners  and  weayer8~301  hanas. 

Q.  How  much  capital  have  yon  invested  t— A.  $233,664.84. 

Q.  What  per  oent.  more  maohlaery  do  yoo  now  employ  thai»  yoa  did  pdar  tet^ 
bilIofl883f— A.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

THE  IBYIKO  MAiarFACTDIOVO  OOMTilT. 
[J.  X.  PalBMr,  lUddletowxit  Coon.] 

Q.  How  many  hands  did  yon  employ  prior  to  tariff  bill  of  1883  ? — ^A.  Tnm.  10  to  a 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  now  employ  t— A.  From  50  to  55. 

Q.  How  much  capital  have  yon  investedt— A.  Abont  $100,000  in  tte  \maam 
affected  by  the  proposed  tariff  bill. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  more  machinery  do  yon  now  employ  than  yoa  did  prior  te  tuf 
bill  of  1883  T— A.  Five  times  the  value, 

BEBiARKS. — Each  hand  I  employ  consumes  the  product  of  six  or  more  hse^  fa- 
ployed  in  spinning  and  weaving,  agjn^gating  three  hundred  or  more.  Sack  lai 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  employs  capital  to  the  amount  of  $1,001  or  n^ 
ag^ffating  over  $3(K),0e0. 

My  books  show  that  I  am  selling  crinoline  linings  over  15  per  cent,  ehe^er  u4^ 
than  prior  to- July  1,  1883. 

Returns  state  that  crinoline  linings  are  being  supplied  to  the  .ooosnnMr  <kmfe 
than  ever  before. 

J.  £.  PAum. 
MiDDLBTOWK,  Novemb&r  12,  1887. 


[Aadrtw  HeLeen,  Twtb&tmm,  H.  J.,  wad  STew  Tsric] 

Q.  How  many  hands  did  yon  employ  prior  to  tariff  bill  of  18B3  f — A.  ^xty-tivti 
seventy. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  yon  now  Mnploy  t — ^A.  One  hundred  and  aevarty4n  * 
two  hundred. 

Q.  How  mnch  capital  have  you  invested  t--A.  $350,000. 

Q.  What  per  oent.  more  machinery  do  you  now  employ  than  yon  did  piwr  ts  tst 
bill  of  1883  T— A.  Four  hundred  per  cent.  more. 

RncABKa — In  addition  to  th^*  above  it  requires  the  employment  of  SOO  to  SObistf 
in  the  spinning  and  weaving  for  my  production,  which  also  represents  a  lai^e  e^^ 
invested. 

Ain>KBW  Mcfjai: 


[Ganlsw  St  Hendemm,  PAtehogvc^  h,  L,  Mid  84  LeoBUrd  ifccsi^  S*.  T.] 


Q.  How  many  hands  did  yon  employ  prior  to  the  tariff  bill  of  1883? — ^A.  H< 

Q.  How  many  do  you  now  employ  f — ^A.  Thirty. 

Q.   How  much  capital  have  you  invested  in  works,  maohineiy,  and  plot 
$40,000. 

Q.  What  per  eent.  more  machinery  do  you  now  employ  than  you  did  pcier  ti>  tvif 
bill  of  18831— A.  All  new. 

BiBMARKS. — ^We  have  put  up  machinery  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  ^<*^ii«y  C 
classes  of  light  cotton  fabrics,  including  crinolines^  tarlatans,  mnHs,  etc,  aad  & 
constantly  miJdng  improvements  which  will  fit  us  to  do  the  finest  class  of  week. 

Per  pro  Carblow  A  Hskdebsoqi. 

Andkbson,  Chubcbuj.  A  €a 

[Kwwood  Bros.,  226  sod  228  North  9th  street  and  SI9  North  601  strael,  In  the  olty  «f  BmU|^S» 

of  Hew  York.] 

Q.  How  many  hands  did  you  employ  prior  to  the  tariff  bill  of  1863 1 — ^A.  S«t- 
business. 
Q.  How  manv  hands  do  you  now  employ  t— A.  About  thirty  finishers  aad  dyvs^ 
Q.  How  much  capital  have  your  firm  invested  in  the  business  t — A,  $60,080. 

Kabwoos^ 
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Ootton  damasks  of  same  weight  can  be  bought  on  the  ottoedest 
18  cents  per  yard,  which,  with  a  daty  of  40  per  cent.,  brings  the  pst 
to  25^  cents  per  yard,  actually  one-fifth  cent  per  yard  more  thtt&KLa 
much  superior  article. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  but  the  duty  on  linen  damasks  shoald  betS 
same,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  proposed  on  cotton,  which  is  none  too  lep 
I  don't  know  as  anything  can  be  done,  but  thought  best  to  call  dm  ^ 
your  attention. 

An  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  inaei:^ 
the  duty  from  25  to  40  per  cent.,  was  voted  down,  showing  tbeteip? 
of  the  House. 


STATEMEFT  OF  HOWABD  RICHMOHD, 

TreoBurer  andSeoretmry  of  Crompton  Company ^  CotUm  Mantifaetmreny  FnHimti^ll 

This  company  first  entertained  the  idea  of  making  TelTete«D,  c^^ 
etc.,  in  January,  1885.  The  first  piece  was  made  in  May,  18d5,  mi 
since  then  we'  have  been  gradually  increasing  the  productioD,  on^  ijt 
present  time,  and  we  are  now  producing  about  5,600  yards  a  week, ec 
ploying  in  this  department  alone  some  80  hands,  and  payingaboit  t^ 
a  week,  or  $30,000  a  year,  fur  wages.  Our  finished  product  at  tbe92 
we  are  now  producing  is  worth  about  $65,000 a  year,  by  co^tonboif 
valuation.  I  believe  that  the  value  of  these  goods  now  imported » 
about  $2,500,000  a  year. 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  these  goods  in  the  United  Stats ^ 
in  its  infancy,  and  I  think  this  company  has  carried^e  mana&otnri^ 
larther  than  bas  been  done  by  any  one  else. 

Many  parties  have  seriously  considered  the  mannfieMStiire  of  t^ 
teens  and  have  made  some  samples,  but  owing  to  their  inabili^to^ 
the  goods  at  a  profit,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  prices  United  Slit« 
manufacturers  muat  pay  for  labor,  they  have  most  all  abandoned  tk 
enterprise. 

The  result  of  our  experience  is  that  the  cheapest  grades  of  ^ 
veteens,  such  as  are  used  for  lining  boxes,  making  slippers,  eoftPK 
broom  handles,  etc.,  can  not  now  be  successfully  manufactured,  «s^ 
are  unable  to  compete  with  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be  impoitei 
The  medium  grades,  such  as  are  used  for  trimming  purposes,  cm  ^ 
sold  at  about  cost.  The  high  grades  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  prat  Ii 
connection  with  this  it  is  important  to  remember  that  aboat  tvectf 
pieces  of  low  grade  are  sold  to  one  of  high  grade,  and  aboat  ten  \^ 
of  medium  grade  to  one  of  high  grade,  and  also  that  as  the  warebe^ 
in  New  York  now  carry  on  the  business,  it  is  necessary  to  hare  i» 
line  of  all  grades  to  present  proper  inducements  to  the  bayeis.  ^ 
United  States  manufacturers  are  therefore  compelled  to  manofiietoi^f' 
varieties,  some  of  which  must  be  sold  at  a  loss,  or  to  sdl  only  tbe  p^ 
able  varieties  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  present  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  tariff  does  not proteet  themes 
facturer  in  the  large  majority  of  velveteen  in  demandl  Itdoespwtt** 
in  the  medium  and  higher  grades.  , 

Velveteens  are  graded  by  weight  and  by  picks  of  t^i***^^^^ 
square  inch  and  by  the  fineness  of  the  threads.  A  gradoatw''^ 
either  on  the  weight  or  on  the  picks  would  be  better  than  it  is  do^*  , 

The  difficulty  to  contend  with  is  that  if  it  were  based  on  the  ^^ 
that,  after  a  medium  weight  is  reached,  the  value  of  Uie  goods  mif  ^ 
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other  animalB,  or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  alpMa,  pt^ 
or  of  other  animals  is  a  compotent  material,  the  compeUtioD  of  Ec» 
peao  mannfactorere  is  saeh  that  the  indastry  is  being  gnidiuDj4^ 
stroyed,  and  the  domestic  goods  driven  oat  of  the  market.  loTe^pof^. 
seems  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  this  is  the  anderv-aloation  of  the  % 
eign  article.  It  is  foood  that  high  quality  articles  are  bemf^  miA  i 
this  market  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  cost  of  production  d  u^ 
cheaper  grades  here.  With  an  undervaluation  of  from  30  to  oO  p^ 
cent,  which  undoubtedly  takes  place,  the  ad  valorem  duty  isdeova^K 
to  that  extent,  and  results  in  the  eondition*of  thing^s  stated  above.  I.? 
principal  change  desired  in  the  rates  of  duty  in  this  clause  of  the«<:b^^ 
ule  referred  to  is  to  prevent  undervaluations.  After  a  very  cuefi 
consideration  of  the  case  Mr.  Moll,  on  his  own  behalf,  and  thatof  otLi^ 
interested  manufacturers,  is  of  opinion  that  to  enable  them  toovereor^ 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  foreign  and  that  of  the  doDesv 
article  nothing  less  than  a  change  of  the  present  rates  of  doty  to  3i 
cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  will  be  effectual  lo  m 
sequence  of  the  fact  that  the  material  used  in  the  manufactorvof  t^ 
goods  now  under  consideration  being  very  light  it  is  believed  tfasi 
even  without  a  reduction  of  the  quantity  imported  decreased  dQi>^ 
will  be  collected,  and  the  average  ad  valorem  percentage  be  redaeed. 

^o.  383,  Schedule  L,  of  the  tariff  act  was  intended  to  cover  all  mu 
ufactui es  of  silk,  and  of  course  included  ^'  silk  braid,"  which  iis  an  vb 
portant  article  of  commerce,  used  for  a  large  variety  of  purposes,  ooeo: 
the  principal  ot  which  is  for  dress  trimmings.  It  is  calculated  thai  ore 
1,000,000  gross  yards  was  consumed  in.  New  York  City  alone  last  j^«r 
lor  the  latter  purpose.  A  limited  quantity  is  used  for  the  purpose  t4 
fastening  the  ^^  sweat  bands  "  of  hats.  Some  two  years  ago  one  ia^ 
porter  entered  a  shipment  as  *'  hat  trimmings  "  at  20  per  cent,  as  pro^ 
vide.d  for  in  448,  Schedule  N,  of  the  tariff  act.  The  examiner  raised  J 
to  50  per  cent,  under  383,  Schedule  L. 

The  importer  appealed  to  the  Department  and  his  appeal  was  m- 
taiued.  The  Supreme  Court  also  decided  in  tbecase  of  liangfeldag&iitft 
the  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  that  in  consequence  of  t^  ^ 
lowing  words  "  or  any  other  substance  or  material "  being  used  in  4tf. 
Schedule  N,  it  was  properly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  but  the  court  wn 
careful  (and  the  Department  in  transmitting  the  decision  to  collect(ss 
emphasized  it)  to  say,  ^^  but  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  sadh  matt- 
I  iais  are  cut  in  sheets,  squares,  or  forms,  indicating  the  uses  to  whick 
it  is  intended  to  be  put.^  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  the  practice  t^ 
pass  it  at  20  per  cent.,  although  it  is  imported  on'spools,  in  hankSf  aihI 
in  other  commercial  forms.  The  result  has  been  to  virtually  stop  it 
manufacture  in  the  United  States,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  maoo^ta: 
ers  and  workmen,  and  the  collection  of  duties  never  intended  by  tk 
framers  ot  the  tariff  act.  I  submit  that  to  place  beyond  questioo  ^ 
classiiicatiou  of  ^^  silk  braid  ^  and  many  other  manufiactures  of  sift 
the  proper  course  would  be  to  name  them  specifically,  as  was  done  i« 
the  tariff  act  of  1873-'74,  Schedule  H,  Fo.  1111,  and  to  add  to  sac* 
clauses  as  448,  Schedule  N,  1883,  after  the  words  "  any  other  substaKft 
or  material "  *' except  when  silk  is  the  material  of  chief  vjUue.'* 

The  importations  under  324a,  325,  of  Schedule  I,  and  368,  Scbedi* 
K,  during  1886  and  1887,  amounted  to  $16,432,690.36,  on  which  dooe? 
amounting  to  $6,308,137.04  were  collected.  I  submit  that  these  ewr 
mous  importations  and  collections  resulted  firom  the  causes  mup^ 
herein,  viz,  the  inability  of  American  manufacturers  to  meet  foreip 
comx>etition,  with  the  inadequate  duties  provided  for  their  protectees- 
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the  largest,  most  complete,  and  sncoessfdl  mirror  and  perliapt  Am 
glass  establishment  in  the  world. 

The  first  start  in  its  mannfactare  was  made  in  Sn^land  intheljtaff 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centary^  a  large  Government  ^lantbemf^^ 
to  promote  its  snccess  and  a  bounty  of  50  cents  per  sqaare  foot  psi 
ont  of  the  pablic  treasury  for  every  foot  exported  from  the  coontry.  fe 
fdrther  protect  and  assist  its  establishment  the  following  prohflitey 
duties  were  imposed  on  plate-glass  imported  into  Bn^land : 


1671.  Plate-^lass  not  meotiooedy  bat  M  glass  not  mentioned,  37e.  the 

makiDgy  counting  3^  pounds  to  uie  aqnate  foot,  the  aqoAre  foot |Ld 

1819.  Per  square  foot LfiB 

1829.  Under  9  square  feet per  sqnaiefo^..    L^ 

Over  9  square  feet  and  under  14  aqoaie  feet ...... ...do....    19 

Over  14 sqnare  feet  and onder  ;i6  aqoara  feet ....do IS 

Over  36 square  feet .- ......do T,75 

1845.  Under  9  square  feet ...... ...do ft 

Over  9  sqoare  feet  and  under  14  square  feet do 3 

OverHsquara  feet  and  under  36  square  feet ....do d% 

Over36square  feet do S 

1847.  Under  9  square  feet ..do ^ 

Over  9  square  feet  and  under  14  square  feet ...do t6 

Over  14  square  feet  and  under  36  square  feet ......do S 

Over  36 square  feet do 3?t 

1848.  Under  9  square  feet do «6 

Over  9  square  feet  and  under  14  square  feet do 1^ 

Over  14  square  feet  and  under  36  square  feet .^ 13 

Over  36  square  feet • do 1» 

1866  to  now.    Flate-glass  free. 

Under  snch  circamstanoes  immensely  large  and  wealthy  estaUlKb* 
roents  were  bnilt  np,  each  one  of  the  two  large  factories  in  Eogkri 
making  more  glass  tx)  day  even  than  all  the  factories  in  Ameries  t*- 
gether.  With  enormous  capital,  cheap  raw  materials,  aod  cheap  hbsx 
they  dominated  the  world  in  this  prodnct. 

Time  and  again  the  question  of  its  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
was  discussed,  but  with  conditions  as  they  were  no  man  was  bn^e 
enough  to  attempt  it,  and  it  became  a  belief  generally  prevalent  tha 
plate-glass  could  not  be  made  in  our  country. 

When  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1862  was  adopted  the  dnties  now  oaDe^ 
on  plate-glass  were  levied — solely  for  revenue — and,  at  prices  then  prers* 
lent,  were  very  moderate. 

In  1865  the  attention  of  capitalists  in  New  York  and  Bostcm  we 
called  to  the  industry,  and,  relying  on  the  guaranty  offered  by  tl^ 
tariff,  they  determined  to  establish  a  factory  and  undertake  the  mam- 
facture  of  plate-glass  in  the  United  States.  After  careful  prospeetinf 
they  built  a  plant  at  Lennox,  Mass.  Far,  however,  from  making  thd 
profit  they  expected,  one  difficulty  after  another  arose,  failore  M 
lowed  failure,  loss  piled  upon  loss,  until  in  four  or  five  years  tbey  wm 
compelled  to  go  into  bankruptcy  and  close  their  works,  after  losoi^ 
about  $1,100,000  in  the  endeavor. 

Next  a  party  of  Philadelphia  capitalists  undertook  to  establish  a  ht- 
tory  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  course  was  parallel  with  that  of  the  hat 
nox  factory,  and  they  soon  went  to  the  wall  with  a  loss  of  over  $5<XK0^l^ 

A  factory  was  established  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  B.  F.  Avery  and  o«te 
capitalists  and  manufacturers  of  his  stamp  putting  in  the"  money  aiHi 
managing  the  foctory.  They  made  a  desperate  strnggle,  sacrifiditf 
their  time,  health,  and  money,  but  in  vain,  and  after  four  years  tb^ 
succumbed,  sold  out  their  plant  for  the  value  of  the  ground  a^XNit  mi 
quit,  having  lost  over  $400,000. 
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These  flgaies  are  all  taken  firom  our  books  and  can  be  siibstakiifeed 
at  any  time,  and  from  them  yon  will  see  that,  instead  of  hariiif  mik 
a  fortnne  out  of  the  plate-glass  business,  my  fat<her  did  not  siit 
enough  from  January  1,  1879,  when  it  first  got  on  a  paying  baaii^  ipi 
the  time  of  his  death  to  pay  him  back  the  large  amount  lost  intbeiiBfr 
ness  prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  saying  nothing  of  the  iil«e< 
on  his  money  from  January  1, 1879,  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

I  know  and  can  substantiate  beyond  any  qaestaon  Uiat,  if  tht  m^} 
he  put  into  the  plate-glass  business  had  been  invested  in  Gofous: 
bonds  and  the  interest  reinvested  in  the  same,  his  ^tate  wooM  hrr 
'been  at  least  a  half  million  dollars  larger  at  the  time  of  bis  detth  te 
it  was,  and  his  life  probably  prolonged  for  years,  for  he  really  ^ti  t^ 
overwork. 

All  that  my  father  ever  got  out  of  his  investment  in  tiie  maonfMStcv 
of  plate-glass  was  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  estaUisM 
the  industry  in  America,  making  possible  such  factories  as  areboiii^ 
ing  in  Creigbton,  Tarentum,  and  Butler,  Pa.,  and  had  forced  thefivt^^ 
monopoly  that  controlled  the  price  of  plate-glass  iu  t^is  oooDtijto.*' 
lower  prices  (and  all  without  any  improvement,  whatever,  in  mac^atn. 
because  the  industry  has  not  been  established  long  enough  in  tiiiscoc: 
try  as  yet  for  the  factories  to  be  fully  manned  with  trained  Amerifs^ 
that  a  light  of  glass  costing,  before  our  factory  was  establiriied,  IIH. 
can  be  bought  to-day  at  not  exceeding  $30  to  $35,  enabling  peisM^  ^ 
moderate  means  to-day  to  use  this  article  then  so  mnoh  a  loxory  tk^ 
none  but  the  wealthiest  could  possess  it. 

Now,  you  will  see  from  the  above  that  our  indnstry  is  not  in  apositw 
to  stand  a  large  reduction  in  duty,  (/"any.  You  say  yon  have  endeati? 
lost  heavily ;  is  it  worth  while  to  continue  the  straggle  f  I  say*  !>• 
emphatically ;  for  the  struggle  is  past,  we  have  conqaered  8aeoe8&  Ox 
loss  has  been  heavy,  but  it  has  been  the  gain  of  the  plate-glan  c& 
sumers  of  our  country. 

Before  any  factories  were  established  here,  the  foreign  makers,  h*^* 
an  exclusive  monopoly,  charged  enormous  and  arbitrary  prices  fortbf: 
product.  According  to  the  best  data  attainable,  plate-glaas  oo«t  t^ 
consumers  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  establishment  of  oor  £» 
tory  about  $2.50  per  square  foot.  The  price  at  present  is  about  80  crot 
per  square  foot,  and  you  will  please  remember  that  no  part  of  this  Itf;^ 
reduction  is  due  either  to  improved  methods,  or  improved  madiiiKf? 
but  solely  to  sharp  competition  of  American  factories. 

To  go  more  into  details,  the  treasurer  of  one  of  the  AmericM  f^'^' 
ries  has  in  his  possession  the  books  of  a  firm  of  glass  dealers  doin; 
business  from  1863  to'  1870.  I  compare  here  prices  per  square  fbottbe: 
and  now : 

[Tern  Bquam  tooi.] 


186^-70. 

Kow. 

loea-'To. 

Now. 

$8.06 

60.03 

$1.66 

lOlOt 

2.26 

.95 

1.08 

.07 

L6G 

.76 

2.11 

.68 

8.37 

L04 

8.67 

LOT 

3.26 

.97 

1.64 

.07 

2.00 

.73 

L88 

.60 

2.07 

.03 

Please  also  bear  in  mind  that  prices  named  from  1863  to  1870  ireret^ 
prices  the  firm  of  glass  dealers  paid  for  their  goods.    The  pnoes  Biaci 
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poUehed  plate  silvered  of  the  same  sizes  there  was  imported  intifte 
United  States  66,728  feet  of  avalue  of  $84,138,  or  an  averageeoBtlo. 
b.  Liverpool,  of  tl.26  per  square  foot. 

Now,  I  find  in  examining  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  BiBo: 
of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  jear  ending  Jius  31 
1887,  page  43,  that  the  average  value  of  the  cast  polished  plate  inai- 
vered  atove  24  by  60  imported  for  the  year  into  the  United  State  wm 
32.7  cents  per  sqnare  foot,  and  that  the  value  of  the  cast  polished  plife 
silvered  of  the  same  sizes  imported  was  $1.09.7  per  sqaare  foot  h 
other  words,  the  price  of  plate-glass  onsil vered,  sach  as  is  maoofaotsed 
in  this  country,  has  been  reduced  from  97.9  cents  per  sqnare  fiNttd 
32.7  cents  per  square  foot,  or  66|  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  ^£> 
vered  glass  has  only  been  reduc^  from  $1.26  to  $1.09.7  or  12.91  ys 
cent. 

The  secret  of  the  whole  matter  is,  the  nnsil vered  is  maDo&ctaredk 
the  United  States  and  comes  into  competition  with  the  foreign.  & 
vered  glass  is  simply  a  higher  branch  of  the  same  art.  Americans  bsn 
not  yet  gotten  to  a  position  where  they  can  fully  sapply  the  denaiid  ^ 
nnsilvered  glass,  and,  of  course,  until  they  do  there  will  be  no  ines- 
tive  for  them  to  branch  out  into  the  higher  art.  Foreifiroers  have  bei» 
practically  without  competition  in  this  line,  and  the  reduetioQ  Umt 
have  mside  in  these  goods  is  trifling,  and  there  will  be  no  great  redw- 
tion  in  these  goods  to  Americans  until  American  maniifacuires  aieai- 
tablished,  when  its  cost  will  be  reduced  just  as  it  is  in  the  ansUTered. 

While  this  enormous  reduction  in  price  and  conseqoeut  saviii|  to 
consumers  has  been  made  by  our  competition  in  unsilvered  i^ate  ifae^ 
low  prices  have  stimulated  consumption  ami  enlarged  imports  ontil  ikt 
revenue  collected  by  the  Gov^ernment  has  increased  (notwithstandiBjr 
home  production)  from  $770,371.03  iu  1874  to  $1,245,304.95  in  1887 : 
but  the  arbitrary  prices  demanded  by  the  foreign  monopoly  on  the  sil- 
vered product  has  had  the  contrary  effect  and  the  consamption  of  se- 
vered plate  has  apparently  not  increased  a  foot  in  all  these  years.  ' 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  letter 
addressed  by  my  father  in  his  life-time  to — 

New  Albany,  Isd,^  Febrwmj  14,  ISBL 

Hon.  W.  B.  Morrison,  Chairman^ 

Waehingtom  City,  D.  C: 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  1  have  the  honor  of  handing  yon  a  paper  which  wiQ  pr* 
yon  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  mannfactnre  of  plate-glass  in  this  and  other  IieAk 

Owiug  to  the  determined  opposition  of  European  manufaotorerB,  eTcrj  mzts^a^  t> 
mannfaoture  plate-glass  in  America  has  been  a  sad  failnre,  resulting  in  fkoancial  rci 
and  disaster  to  the  undertakers  until  I  took  hold  of  it  at  this  place. 

After  a  fight  of  nearly  ten  years,  in  which  the  French^  Belgian,  and  £ng1iab  aasa- 
facturers  combined  ana  did  their  utmost  to  crush  me.  in  which  stmegle  J  losi  mo^ 
than  $(500,000  and  gave  it  the  most  earnest  effort  of  my  life,  I  ftnally  tneo&edti  a 
1879  in  making  plate-glass  (equal  to  any  in  the  world)  without  lom,  since  irbei 
there  has  been  a  small  profit,  but  in  no  one  year  exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  tlie  ca^- 
tal  invested. 

Hence  you  see  that  a  slight  reduction  of  tariff  duties  might  be  disastrooab 

I  feel  confident  that  if  present  tariff  duties  are  maintained  the  push,  enerxy  ft^d 
pluck  of  Americans  are  such  that  before  1900  they  will  accomplish  that  whi^teok 
the  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  three  hundred  years  to  accomplibh ;  nam^y,  that  n 
will  manufacture  all  the  plate-glass  the  country  requires  and  furnish  it  at  aach  ntc* 
as  to  defy  competition. 

The  facts  are,  before  plate-glass  was  made  in  America,  the  foreigner  oompelM  ■ 
to  pay  ^.50  per  foot.  When  American  works  were  being  established  (to  diseounfr 
us)  they  reduced  the  price  to  $1.50  per  foot.  The  sharp  competition  and  deteradSK 
fight  that  we  have  made  has  reduced  the  price  gradually  nntil  now  the  averase  fbm 
of  all  sizes  is  about  80  cents  per  foot,  while  the  JSnglieh  and  Fren<^  and  Bel^ts  — 
aomf  r  pays  over  60  cents  per  foot. 
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Imported  glass  bas  also  been  reduced  in  cost  by  Americaa  oo^e- 
tion. 

Tbe  foreign  ( invoice )  cost,  per  statement  of  Soxeaa  of  StsAtnk 
averaged  for  year  to  July,  1877,  4.10  cents  per  poand ;  avenfed  k 
year  to  Joly,  1887,  2.27  cents  per  pound. 

Tbe  duty  being  specific  this  large  reductioD  in  foreign  cost  (4i  pa 
cent  in  ten  years)  increases  tbe  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate,  but  ift  k 
real  advance,  and  foreign  manufacturers  bave  practically  paid  afl  ik 
duty. 

Since  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  sizes  now  specified  in  the  tariff  lairs  tb^ 
bas  been  a  material  change  in  tbe  amount^s  consamed,  so  tb^  a  br^ 
quantity  is  required  of  large  sizes. 

Tbe  cost  of  such  sizes  is  greatly  increased,  and  just  diacdBiiDi&^ 
and  protection  requires  they  be  added  to  tbe  tariff  schedule  vitb  ^r. 
I>ortionate  rates  of  duty. 

Decreased  duty  will  increase  tbe  importation  ;  iuevitably  and  \MT^^ 
diminish  the  American  product  and  reduce  wages,  besides  redocmgi^ 
number  and  time  of  workmen  employed,  and  increase  the  reveDne  do^ 
in  excess. 

Instead  of  lower  duties,  necessary  and  fair  protection  of  manofe^:' 
urers  and  interests  of  workmen  and  consumers  require  the  preseotn:^^ 
on  the  actual  weight  of  glass  with  proportionate  rate  to  cover  additk^ 
larger  sizes  now  used. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  asked  that  the  proposed  bill  be  ameiukd  » 
read,  on  cylinder  window-glass  (unpolished)  as  below  i   - 


ISo  exceeding  10  by  15  inches  square li 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  square K 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  20  by  30  inches  square '-: 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36  inches  square ::i 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  30  by  50  inches  square ^ 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  40  by  60  inches  square , h 

Above  40  by  60  inches  square 3* 


DVTT  OH  GBEEH  GLASS  BOTTLEEL 

The  manufacture  of  green  glass  bottles  in  the  United  States  has  hm 
developed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  consumption. 

The  materials  required  exist  in  abundance  in  widely  extended  ptit^ 
of  the  country. 

There  are  over  127  furnaces  established  in  16  States,  from  New  Et? 
land  to  California,  as  well  as  in  Georgia,  West  Yirginiak,  Bnd  K^itodEj. 
viz  :*Kew  Hampshire,  IjNew  York,  12;  New  Jersey,  39;  PenMjylTi- 
nia,  32;  Maryland,  6;  West  Virginia,  2;  Kentucky,  5;  Georgia*  1: 
Ohio,  9;  Indiana,  3;  Illinois,  9;  Mississippi,  3;  Wisoonsin,  2;  ICb- 
nesota,  1 ;  Colorado,  1 ;  California,  1. 

Although  these  furnaces  have  a  capacity  equal  to  theconsnmptioG  i^ 
the  country,  imports  are  lafge  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  amoootei 
empty  bottles  alone  (per  statement  of  Bureau  of  Statistics)  for  tbe  year, 
to  July,  1887,  was  14,300,000  pounds,  having  more  than  doubled  ma 
1884,  when  the  total  imports  were  6,900,000  pounds. 

The  increase  of  imports  in  the  last  year  to  July,  1887,  has  been  «^ 
pecially  marked,  amounting  to  over  75  per  cent.,  and  shows  such  rapRi 
development  as  seriously  threatens  destruction  of  the  industry. 
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This  MormouB  increaee  is  the  result  of  rapid  and  cheap  tTansporta- 
t:iOD  (the  freight  rates  averaging  less  to  New  York  fhmi  Oermaoi  ports 
tJian  from  furnaces  within  100  miles),  together  with  developed  knowl- 
ekige  by  consumers  here  and  by  foreign  mannftustarers  of  tiie  diffitr- 
once  in  cost,  which  is  not  covered  l^  the  present  rates  of  daty. 

Imports  of  '^  filled"  bottles,  becanse  of  the  low  ad  valorem  rate  now 
oharged,  are  also  increasing  annoally. 

The  daty  on  green  glass  continued  at  a  very  low  ad  valor^n  rate  nn^ 
t:.il  18889  althongh  being  the  prodnet  of  manual  labor  only  high  duties 
^were  necessary  to  cover  the^ifference  between  Q^rman  and  AmericMi 
Images.  The  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  established  July,  1883, 
-was  a  partial  adjustment  of  the  necessary  ratesy  but  does  not  prevent 
large  imports  at  less  than  the  cost  of  American  product^  except  in  v^ry 
large  and  heavy  bottles,  etc. 

The  material  and  labor  in  manufacturing  bottles  is  almost  identical 
with  that  in  cylinder  window-glass. 

The  proportion  of  labor  increases  largely  as  the  weight  and  siM  de* 
erease,  and  a  graduated  duty  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  is  necessary. 

The  change  proposed,  making  the  duty  on  bottles  ^^  if  filled"  at  the 
same  rate  as  on  contents,  will  £e  a  farther  reduction  and  will  increase 
bottling  abroad  f  our  manu&eturers  and  laborers  losing  the  work  they 
a.re  prepared  to  supply. 

Either  the  same  specific  rate  per  pound  should  be  charged  <<  if  filled  " 
as.  for  '^  empty ; "  or,  a  fixed  rate  of  ^*  1  cent  each,  if  holding  ^  pint^  and 
not  over  1  pint;  2  cents  each,  if  holding  over  1  pint;"  otherwise  the 
temptation  will  exist  to  import  ^^  fiUed "  with  contents  either  of  very 
low  dutiable  rates,  or  free,  with  direct  object  of  avoiding  duty  charged 
on  "empty." 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  flint  and  lime  glass  bottles,  the  duty 
on  which  should  be  specific,  either  at  the  same  graduated  rates  as  on 
green  glass,  or  at  not  less  than  1^  cents  per  pound  either  "  empty  " 
or  ^^  filled ; "  otherwise  these  goods  would  take  the  place  of  green  glass 
and  so  iiynre  the  manufEicturers  of  both  kinds  of  lK)ttle  glass. 

The  reason  why  any  duty  is  required  on  glass  bottles  is  the  higher 
labor  cost  in  the  United  States,  paid  not  only  in  converting  the  mate- 
rials into  the  finished  article,  but  also  for  wages  in  preparing  the  mate- 
rials. 

The  manufacturer  here,  as  in  Europe,  employs  no  machinery,  and 
labor  is  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost ;  of  which  three-fourths  is 
paid  by  manufacturers  directly,  and  one-fourth  indirectly  for  taking 
from  the  earth  and  preparing  the  sand^  lime,  coal,  lumber,  day,  etc,  and 
transporting  them  to  the  ftirnaoes. 

The  wages  in  Germany  and  other  countries  with  which  we  compete 
will  be  seen  from  consular  reports  to  State  Department^  published  in 
1885,  page  15. 

Wages  for  like  labor  (per  week)  in  the  XJnited  States  is  contrasteil 
therewith  in  the  following  tables,  viz : 


Blowen $S.41  $34.00 

Mixen 8.67  0.00 

Sbeveis '.  &00  12.00 

Carrien L43  4.60 

LAboren 2.14  7.60 


IntTnited 
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which  BhowB  wages  in  the  TJnited  States  are  firom  two  to  finr  tn 
(averaging  three  timeSi  or  200  per  cent)  higher  than  those  paid  in  Gs- 
many. 

As  wages  in  onr  industry  can  not  be  redaced  below  general  nto6|ii^ 
vailing  in  the  country,  how  can  mannfactnrera  compete  without  ditb 
to  compensate  f 

The  enormous  increase  in  imports  of  bottles  confirms  the  Decesiije- 
ference  firom  the  foregoing  difference  in  wages  that  the  prMeotdotT 
of  1  cent  per  pound  is  not  suflScient  to  eqmAize  labor  cost,  sod  tk 
any  reduction  will  increase  the  number  of  idle  ftimaoes,  and  hum  tk 
consumption  of  the  native  materials,  decrease  wages,  time,  SDd  bi» 
ber  of  workmen  employed,  while  unnecessarily  increasing  the  itvmm. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  the  lowest  which  will  enabto  mini&i' 
urers  to  compete  on  the  largest  and  heaviest  bottles  and  is  not  sefi- 
cient  on  bottles  of  the  capacity  of  1  quart  or  less. 

Graduated  additicmal  duties  are  essential  on  smaller  sizes,  and  AoM 
not  be  less  than  the  following  rates : 

^^  On  empty  flint,  green,  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  dem^ohs. 
and  carboys  (covered  or  uncovered),  pickle  or  preserve  jars,  and  otkr 
plain,  molded,  or  pressed  green  and  colored  bottle  glass,  not  cot,  ei- 
graved,  or  painted,  and  not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  ftr  ii 
this  act :  holding  over  1  quart,  1  cent  per  pound ;  holding  1  pint  tai 
not  over  1  quart,  1^  cents  per  pound ;  holding  leas  than  1  pint,  1^  ccoti 
per  pound. 

<*  If  filled,  and  not  otherwise  in  this  act  provided  for,  sud  aitidH 
shall  pay  the  same  rates  as  if  empty.'' 

Nat.  Assoc,  of  Yial  Aia>  Bottlb  Mas^ 

Philadelphia,  Aprilj  1888. 
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Net  price  par  half  box  {eiugU  and  double)  of  American  windaw^Uue  Is  1660 

with  net  price  January ,  1888. 


StDfletiiiok. 


Bim. 

8byl0.8d. 

8  by  10. 4th 

10  by  14, 8d. 

10  by  14, 2d. 
]0byl8,3d. 

11  by  14, 8d. 

12  by  12.  fd. 

11  by  18, 2d. 

12  by  18,  lot. 
12  by  18, 8d. 
12  by  24, 8d. 


1800. 


1.80 
2.10 
2.40 
2.40 
2.10 
2.40 
2.65 
8.00 
2.40 
2.&» 


1888. 


N0L 

I$1.78 

LM 

L78 

2.08 
2.08 
LOO 
2.20 
2.88 
2.08 
108 


Sini^tUok. 


Sizet. 
18  by  22,  I8t. 
18 1^28, 2d. 
18  by  24, 2d. 
15  by  ao.  2d  . 
221^80, 4th 
22  by  28, 2d  . 
28by34,lat. 
24  by  80. 1st. 
24  by  ao,  3d. 
14  by  18;  2d. 


1881. 


l^ao 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.80 
6.00 
5.40 
8.00 
8.00 


1888. 


ITeL 

12.96 
2.78 
2. 78 
173 
125 
178 
8.56 
8.15 
8.56 
2.20 


SO  by  80. 9d. 
80b7  40;M. 
82  by  44, 9d. 
16bySQ.M. 
18  by  22, 8d. 
8bjll|,lM. 
Mbyn^M. 
18  by  80,  m. 
881^8Q,8d. 


Jtt. 

17.9 
RH 
IIH 

in 

7.9 
181 

t9 


H 

n» 

II 
it 
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BOTILBS. 

Ccpg  of  Btaiment  hg  W.  F.  SwiUler,  Ckitf  of  Bwreou  of  StaHsUeB,  Wdakm^m^d.  C 
Jomumrp  4, 1888,  $kowimg  ike  quamtUjff  value,  and  amoumi  o/dm^f  coiltcHed  •»  iPfwtif 
lotHm  (entered  for  eoneamption  in  the '  United  Sitatee)  during  each  pemr  endm§  Jmi 
from  1880  to  18»7. 

[A«  tlie  ■chednto  did  nol  diatingqlah  between  green  and  flint-glAn  boCitlea  prior  to  JoJij  l,lfl;  M 

nro  given  for  cnbteqaent  jean.] 

BOTTLES  BMPTT. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 

188A 


1885 


1880 


1B87 


BotUee,  empty 

Bottlee,  empty 

BotUee,  empty 

Bottles,  empty 

Green  end  colored  glase  bottles,  vials,  demyohns,  and  carboys  (cov- 
Med  or  onoowM) : 

Pickle  or  preserve  jars Ibe.. 

Flint  and  lime-jdass  bottles  or  vials 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vinls,den4|ohns,  and  oarboys  (cov« 
ered  or  nnooverid) : 

Pickle  or  preserve  jars Ibe.. 

Flint  and  lime-glass  bottles  or  vials 

Green  and  colored  uass  bottles, vials,  dem^ohns,  and  carboys  (cov- 
ered or  nnoover^) : 

Pickle  or  preserve  jars lbs.. 

Flint  and  iime>glass  bottles  or  vials 

Green  snd  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  denmobns,  and  carboys  (oov^ 
ered  or  unoovered) : 

^ckle  or  preserve  jars lbs.. 

Tlint  and  lime-glass  bottles  or  vials 


f>m- 


Kotatntad.    a^m  ;  I^S 
Kot«tated.ll2;flH  '   A4» 

NotM«l:ad.fc21«^«M'  ^s: 


e,8a^»«o 


s,7m,20i 


num.  «.» 


iKsn 

14  MS 


8L428wl9S 


lT7,<a 
IkttO 


14,316^373 


17.173 


i« 


ia.« 
its 


BOTTLES  FILLED. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1883 
1884 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 


Bottles  or  jsrs  filled  with  articles,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Bottles  or  jsrs  filled  with  articles,  not  otberwiae  provided  for 

Bottles  or  jars  filled  with  articles,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Bottles  or  jars  filled  with  articles,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Bottles  containing  liqaor TKo.. 

Bottles  containiog  liqaor No.. 

Bottles  containing  liqaor k..... Ko.. 

Bottles  containing  liqaor No.. 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  dem^ohns,  snd  oarboys 
(covered  or  nnoovered) : 

Pickle  or  preserve  jars 

.    Slint  and  Umc^lass  bottles  or  vials 

Green  and  colored  glans  bottles,  vials,  dem^ohns,  and  oarboya  ^ 
(covered  or  nncovwed) : 

Pickle  or  preserve  jars 

Flint  and  lime-glass  bottles  or  vials 

Green  snd  colored  glass  botUes,  vials,  demyohns,  snd  carboys 
(covered  or  nncoveredj  t 

'    Pickle  or  preserve  jars 

Flint  and  lime-glass  bottles  or  vials 

Green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  dem^ohna,  and  earboya 
(covered  or  nnoovered) : 

Pickle  or  preserve  jars ^ 

Flint  andllme-glass  bottles  or  visls 

Bottles  containing  sparkling  wines,  brand^or  other  spiiitoaa 

liqaors,  not  specialty  enomerated  or  nrovided  for No. . 

Bottles  containing  sparkling  wines,  brandy  or  other  spiritoos 

liqaors,  not  specially  ennmeratea  or  provided  for Ko. . 

Bottles  containing  sparkling  wines,  brandy  or  other  q^tooa 

liqaors,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  provided*for No. . 

Bottles  containing  sparkling  wines,  brandy  or  other  spirltoas 
liqaors  not  s]^iilly  ennmemlea  or  provided  for  ••••.. .  .No. . 


4^  370;  410 
ft.031^4t3 
5^721,389 
9|,577,tf7 


lMl4Si 
B;lf7 
274,491 
2711837 


33.31 


ITl.Ut 
9U9m 


37.fl3 


431,714 


4,8i«^8r 

0^037,304 
^078,863 
0^407.648 


IH^ 


IH9 


H.4B 
IKVi 

mo 


Bottles  (empty)  totsl  imports  for  the  year  t»  Joly,  1884. 
Bottles  (empty)  total  imports  for  the  year  to  July,  1887. 


Otty. 


H30^ 


T,413,4aS 


MM 


Imports  increased  75  per  cent  in  1887  nbove  1888. 
Imports  Increased  liiO  per  cent  In  1887  above  1884. 
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MINERAL  WATERS. 

STATEMSHT  OF  FREDEBICK  DE  BAET  ft  CO., 

AgenUfoT  winM  tmd  mitral  water$f  of  New  Tark, 

As  file  ApolliDaris  Company,  limitedi  London,  England,  whom  we  rep- 
resent, are  importers  of  natonu  mineral  water  in  bottles  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  and  as  we  understand  yon  are  favoring  the  glass  interests 
with  a  hearing  thus  week,  we  herewith  take  the  li^rty  to  address  you 
with  reference  to  the  glass  schedule  of  the  tiuriff. 

As  you  are  aware  the  present  tari£f  includes  upon  thtf  firee  list  '^  min- 
eral waters,  all  not  artificial ;  ^  aqd  upon  referring  to  the  Mills  bill  we  find 
tbat  page  4,  lines  71  and  76,  it  pla^  upon  the  ftee  list  ^^all  imitations 
of  natural  mineral  waters  and  artificial  waters." 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  as  the  bill  is  at  present  worded 
artificial  water  will  be  free  of  duty,  but  water  that  is  not  artificial  will 
no  longer  be  upon  the  free  list.  * 

We  do  npt  suppose  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Wi^s  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  tbat  this  should  be  the  case,  bemuse  we  find,  upon 
referring  to  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Mills  to  the  House,  that  the  firee 
list  contained  in  bis  bill  is  referred  to  by  him  as  additional  to  the  firee 
list  as  fixed  by  the  act  of  1883. 

We  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  to  consider  whether  the  free  list  of 
the.  proposed  bill  should  state  at  its  oommeucement  that  the  articles 
mentioned  therein  are  in  addition  to  the  articles  already  upon  the  free 
list 

The  waters  which  we  import  to  the  United  States  of  America,  being 
natural  mineral  waters,  bear  the  duty  of  30  per  oeot  ad  vidorem,  im- 
posed by  the  existinp^  tariff,  upon  the  bottles,  and  on  referring  to  Mr. 
Mills^s  report  upon  his  bill  we  find  it  steted  tbat  green  and  coloi^  glass 
bottles  when  filled  are  to  continues  to  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  But 
on  referring  to  the  text  of  his  bill,  which  is  bdbre  us,  we  And  upon  page 
13,  lines  111  to  116,  that  green  and  colored  glass  bottles,  ''if  filled  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  the  contents  ^are  not  subject  to  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty,  09  to  a  rate  of  duty  based  on  their  value,  they  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  three  fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  duty,  if 
any,  on  their  contents." 

We  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  tbat  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
X>onnd,  taking  the  weight  of  the  empty  bottle,  would  equal  twice  the 
amount  of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty,  which  would  be  a  most  onerous 
cbarge  upon  an  article  like  mineral  water,  which  is  of  small  value  and 
which  must  be  sold  at  a  low  price. 

It  has,  however,  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  wording  of  the  Mills 
bUl,  strictly  construed,  may  be  held  to  mean  that  the  duty  of  three-fourths 
of  1  cent  per  pound  should  be  calculated  upon  the  weight  of  the  bottle 
when  full  of  mineral  water,  even  though  the  contained  water  be  enum- 
erated upon  the  free  list.  If  that  were  to  be  so  the  duty  <tf  tiiree-fourths 
of  1  cent  per  pound  would  be  calculated  upon  twice  the  weight  of  the 
bottle  itself,  and  such  duty  would  be  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  the 
duty  which  our  waters  at  present  pay. 

We  feel  that  it  is  possible  that  the  mention  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  has  crept  into  the  bill  by  a  clerical  error  and  that  it  is  only 
accidental  that  its  wording  conveys  the  meaning  that  the  weight  of  the 
bottles  should  include  its  contents  when  filled. 
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We  may  mention  that  the  waters  of  which  we  are  the  importens! 
apollinans  natural  mineral  water,  hunyadi  janos  natural  mlDenlisis. 
fnedriohshall  natural  mineral  water. 


STATEKEHT  OF  THE  UHDEEWOOD  COMP AHT»  OF  FALMODTI IW 

SIDE,  ME. 

We  respectfally  call  your  attention  to  the  following  &cte,  aodutk 
opportnni^  now  presents  itself,  ask  you  to  assist  in  eorrectlDf  Aei 
jpstice  which  they  disclose. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  foreign  mineral  waters  are  admitted  fret 

The  green  glass  bottles  which  contain  them  pay  a  doty  ofSOptr 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  at  the  present  price  of  bottles  in  Europe,  this  mkt 
the  duty  on  a  gross  of  foreign  mineral  water  less  than  75  cents. 

The  same  green  glass  bottles  empty  pay  a  dnty  of  1  cent  per  pochi; 
a  gross  of  quart  bottles  weigh  225  pounds,  thus  making  tbe  doty  «> 
gross  of  empty  bottles  $2.25. 

This  inconsistency  of  the  present  tariff  gives  to  the  importer  of  fr 
eign  mineral  waters  an  advantage  of  $1.50  per  gross  over  m  in  tbepni 
cipal  item  of  cost  in  bottling  waters,  the  bottles,  and  does  oot  bdptk 
glass  manufacturers  of  this  country,  as  they  do  not  make  a  bottle  si' 
able  for  bottling  the  Underwood  Spring  water,  andif  they  did,  tiiep 
tection  of  the  duty  of  1  cent,  per  pound  would  be  largely  DnIMed^ 
them  by  the  fact  that  the  bottles  that  have  been  imported,  tilled  li^ 
foreign  mineral  waters,  after  being  emptied  of  their  original  mtxtitt- 
are  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  product  of  tiie  Amew 
glass  manufacturers. 

We  have  applied  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  drawiwck  of  tb 
dnty  paid  on  imported  bottles,  when  the  same  are  exported  fiU^fj^ 
the  Underwood  Spring  water,  basing  our  claim  for  sack  dfliw W  ^ 
the  drawback  allowed  on  tin  that  has  been  made  into  cans  andveei 
ported  filled  .with  American  products ;  they  refhse  us  that  f^ 
relief.  , 

Several  ways  suggest  themselves  whereby  this  inconsistent  «  ^ 
present  tariff  and  this  partial  ruling  of  the  Treasury  DepartDMH** 
be  corrected : 

A  dnty  on  foreign  mineral  waters. 

The  same  duty  on  the  bottles  containing  foreign  minerri  wat«8» 
on  empty  bottles.  ^. 

The  free  admission  of  bottles  to  be  filled  with  Underwood  SprBr 
water.  *.  .^ 

A  provision  for  a  drawback  on  imported  bottles  exported  liiW  ^ 
Underwood  Spring  water.  ^ 

You  may  consider  this  a  matter  hardly  within  the  province  of  Pj; 
business.    Please  remember  that  the  provisions  relating  ^^JaJ 
waters  in  the  present  tariff  were  inserted  at  the  instigafcion  «^2  « 
benefit  of  a  foreign  corporation,  and  that  we  ask  only  to  be  fo^ 
the  same  footing  with  them. 
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FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE 

STATEHEHT  OF  CHABLES  BOTCE,  OF  BOSTON,  HASS. 

The  flax  and  hemp  spinning  industry  is  comparatively  young  in  this 
country,  and  a  growing  one  if  properly  protected.  It  would  manifestly 
be  unjust  to  admit  any  of  the  manufactures  thereof  free  of  duty,  and 
^when  it  is  proposed  to  admit  the  raw  material  (flax  and  hemp)  free  you 
will  see  that  there  is  no  unfair  reduction  of  duty  on  the  manufactured 
Creeds,  such  as  linen  thread,  yarns,  and  burlap's,  but  that  if  any  reduc- 
tion should  be  proposed  there  would  then  exist  the  same  proportion  of 
protection  as  at  present. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  case  worthy  of  special  notice,  and  the  pres- 
ent existing  protection  must  be  for  the  general  good. 


^     STATEMEHT  OF  JOHV  H.  BOSS, 

SupminUndent  Boston  Thread  and  l\oine  Con^mny,  Jamaica  Plain,  Ma$8. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  you  to  use  your  best  eflbrts  to  protect  our 
industry,  which  is  threatened  with  annihilation  by  the  provisions  in  the 
Mills  bill. 

A  reduction  is  proposed  equivalent  to  about  8  i>er  cent,  on  our  raw 
material,  and  25  per  cent,  on  our  manufactured  twine.  This,  in  an  indus- 
try already  less  protected  than  any  of  the  other  textiles,  means  an  entire 
transfer  of  our  business  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  many  mills 
now  idle  will  at  once  begin  the  manufacture  of  twines  now  made  only 
in  this  country. 

Our  mill  produces  principally  flax  threads,  yams,  and  fine  twines. 
We  do  not  make  binder  twine  or  any  similar  coarse  goods. 

If  we  understand  the  matter  correctly,  there  is  no  coml^ination  or 
trii^^t,  or  other  agreement  in  relation  to  the  price  of  binder  twine. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a  combination  between  the  manufacturers  of 
sisal  and  manilla  binder  twine,  but  we  understand  that  it  is  now  dis- 
continued. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  binder  twine,  would  say  that,  if  we 
are  correctly  informed,  jute  binder  twine  now  being  made  in  Dundee 
is  becoming  a  severe  competitor  of  the  binder  twine  made  in  the  United 
States.  As  sisal  and  manilla  twine  are  made  on  one  particular  kind 
of  machinery,  American  hemp  binder  twine  on  other  machinery,  and 
jute  binder  twine  on  still  different  machinery,  we  think  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  high  prices  to  rule  on  binder  twine. 

A  few  years  ago  this  mill  was  started,  and  we  now  have  invested  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  and  have  brought  together  a  force  of  skilled 
workers,  and  have  a  moderate  and  increasing  business.  We  are  to-day 
suffering  from  severe  foreign  competition  even  under  the  present  tariff, 
and  we  are  seriously  disturbed  at  the  recommendation  of  the  ^^  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  "  in  their  report  of  the  so-called  Mills  tariff  bill. 
The  present  duty  on  flax  thread  and  twine  is  40  per  cent. ;  the  propo- 
sition is  to  reduce  it  to  25  per  cent. 

The  present  duty  on  hemp  and  jute  twines  is  40  per  cent.*;  the  proposi* 
tion  is  to  reduce  it  to  16  per  cent. 
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The  present  duty  on  fla«z  and  bemp  yams  is  35  per  cent.;  tbepi^ 
sition  is  to  reduce  it  to  15  per  cent* 

The  duty  on  the  above  goods  shonid  dot  be  redoced  from  the  {sbk: 
rate^  and  if  yon  will  examine  the  record  of  imports  and  the  aTaage|» 
tection  yon  will  see  that  in  the  flaz^  hemp^  and  j  ate  schedule  wt  &:t 
have  less  protection  than  the  other  important  indnstries.  In  £Kt  « 
are  to-day  limited  in  the  line  of  goods  which  we  can  make  beeaiwit 
the  lack  of  adequate  protection. 

The  tariff  bill  proposes  to  take  the  duty  off  tlie  raw  materia  \kA  m 
the  raw  material  represents  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  manoftt^R^ 
goods  it  would  give  us  but  little  advantage  if  this  dat^  was  T&aof^ 
While  admitting  that  we  should  have  a  slight  ad vants^e  in  free  nv 
material  if  present  duties  are  maintained  on  mannfactored  goods^  t? 
ore  still  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  American  growers  of  flax  i^ 
hemp,  that  they  may  have  the  protection  necessary  for  tlietr  indailrT 
We  also  believe  it  is  a  wrong  policy  for  this  Government  to  be  de{»id 
ent  on  foreign  countries  for  a  supply  of  fiber,  much  of  whidi  sbotkl 
be  raised  here. 

We  have  manufactured  some  crash  and  other  linen,  bot  can  not  e^ 
tinue  if  the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  linens  is  to  be  reduced  to  ^ 
per  cent. 

What  we  have  made  of  linen  piece  goods  satisfies  ns  that^the  prot<^ 
tion  shonid  be  greater,  rather  than  less  than  the  present  taSrifL 

We  can  not  urge  yon  too  strongly  to  protect  oar  interests  and  eoible 
us  to  continue  our  industry. 

We  are  paying  three  times  the  average  wages  paid  /or  simOmr  Mtt 
throughout  Europe. 


STAT^DBST  OF  0.  E.  TOBR, 

Tretiiwrer  of  ikt  Smith  and  Dove  Manufaeturmg  Ompamff,  numufaehavro  ofJUa  OumJK 

twine$,  and  jfamB,  Andover,  Ma$$, 

As  the  ^^  Mills  tariff  bill "  t)roposes  to  reduce  the  duties  on  flax  goo& 
we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  position  of  the  Amefictt 
fiax  manufacturing  industry.  The  spinning  of  flax  by  madimerj  in  Am 
country  was  begun  in  a  few  small  establishments  about  fif^  years  a^: 
our  business  was  started  here  in  the  year  1835.  The  protection  altotei 
by  the  tariff  has  never  been  sufficient  to  make  the  weaving  of  ftax 
goods  profitable,  except  in  the  very  coarsest  kinds,  on  account  oCtk 
cost  of  the  labor  required  in  this  work.  Only  about  half  as  mndi  late 
is  required  in  the  spinning,  and  for  this  reason  manu&otarers  oi  Umb 
threads,  yams,  and  twines  have  been  better  able  to  compete  with  tk 
goods  produced  by  the  very  scantily  paid  labor  of  Europe.  But  in  linei 
spinning  it  is  only  in  the  coarse  grades  of  goods  that  any  soecess  ki^ 
been  attained,  and  this  success  has  not  been  sufficient  to  attract » 
much  capital  into  the  business  as  to  develop  it  largely  and  sdnnte 
American  ingenuity  to  improve  its  machinery.  It  is  therefore  a  ea» 
paratively  small  business.  There  are,  however,  about  $20,OOIKW 
wortb  of  linen  goods  imported  into  this  country  annually,  all  or  uearij 
all  of  which  might  be  made  here,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our  workia^ 
people.  This  would  be  brought  about  rapidly  by  increasing  the  dabot 
so  as  to  give  the  same  protection  to  these  goods  as  is  given  to  ntaoi* 
factures  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton.  By  allowing  the  duties  to  remamas 
they  now  are  the  present  position  of  this  industry  can  be  maiDtaiaed 
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the  enoonragement  and  regnlatioD  of  the  flax  and  hemp  i 
quote  an  extract  firom  the  preamble  to  Act  VIII  enacted  in  17ft  ii 
has  some  bearing  on  your  question :  '^  Whereas  the  mapnftctma  I 
linen,  made  in  the  Khigdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ird^md,  m  i'm 
years  greatly  improved  and  increased,  whereby  tiie  prioe  of  laeai 
well  of  foreign  as  of  home  fabric  hath  been  eonsiderably  redoiel  c 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  said  mann&ctares  cf  lines  v«^  J 
greatly  improved,  and  the  exportation  thereof  to  foreign  poftsn 
dderably  iDcreased  if  an  additional  bounty  were  allowed  od  afi  Br. 
and  Irish  linens  exported.'' 

Under  our  present  tariff  the  fine  kinds  of  linen  tiireids  on  s^  > 
spun  profitably  here  because  of  the  larger  amoant  of  labor  n^fooA : 
fine  goods,  which  labor  is  60  per  cent  or  more  cheaper  in  Etropc. 
here.  On  the  border  between  the  coarse  and  the  fine  good%i«ksri 
very  sharp  competition  with  the  foreign  mannfEMStnrers,  and  « -i 
coarse  kinds  we  have  equally  sharp  competition  with  the  Amtotm  v 
nfiacturers.  In  fact,  the  goods  in  whidi  the  home  compeddoo  «» 
do  not  generally  afford  any  larger  per  centage  of  profit  than  the  kiDi>'> 
which  the  competifion  is  fbreign. 

The  wages  paid  to  employ^  in  flax  mills  in  Great  Btitaia  aitf  ■> 
about  60  per  cent  lower  than  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  vort  b  ^^ 
country,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  these  wages  are  less  than  isGni 
Britain.  The  protection  given  to  the  flax  industry  has  not  beeo  k^ 
cient  to  overcome  at  all  times  this  difference  in  the  cost  of  mmsrjf 
uring,  and  in  consequence  the  business  of  manufacturing  flax  goods  b 
been  developed  very  slowly  in  this  country ;  but  the  retans  to  - 
year  1887  show  that  flax,  hemp.  Jute,  and  manafeu^tures  tfaenof  ri 
fourth  in  invoice  value  of  imports,  being  $33,807,2^  and  witkp^:' 
IMx>tection  there  is  an  opening  here  for  a  very  large  mcrease  inAaga^ 
manufacturing  business,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  tbe  jn^ 
of  the  American  working  classes. 

We  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  dressed  In 
hackled  flax  is  not  a  raw  material,  but  is  partially  mann&em<i^ 
pfoods.  The  hackling  of  flax  is  a  process  requirin^^  great  skiU,  vai  ^ 
IS  not  placed  on  the  market  by  the  feurmers  in  this  conditioD.  0(^ 
amount  paid  for  labor  in  making  unbleached  flax  yam,  tluesd,  or  t^ 
about  one-half  is  paid  for  hackling  the  flax,  and  the  admisskm  of  kK^ 
flax  free  of  duty  would  be  very  injurious  to  a  large  class  of  AaefK^ 
operatives,  and  to  manufacturers  and  growers  of  flax ;  while  ft  ^ 
benefit  only  those  large  British  linen  works  whidi  have  onall  haaci^ 
in  this  country  to  complete  the  manufacture  of  such  kinds  of  p^  * 
require  but  little  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp  goods  is  well  eetaUidiod  in  k*^ 
places  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  trust  will  receive  your  heartynn^ 


STATEKEHT  OF  MATtSHALT.  ft  CO.,  SHBEWSBUBT  MHUi  IU0^ 

H.  J. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  flax-spinning  industry  in  the  UnitedSUItf  ^ 
two  and  a  half  times  more  than  in  England,  except  in  theflai-<b^^ 
department,  where  they  are  just  double,  andthe  wageapaidinotber^ 
industries  bear  about  the  same  proporticm  to  those  paid  in  E^P''^ 
These  wages  can  only  be  paid  while  these  industries  are  pi^^ 
Under  the  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  threads,  ete^  andSSpff  ^^ 
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fhe  Mills  bill  proposes  most  prove  a  death  blow,  renderiog  ib3S»s  ^ 
capital  valnefess.  aad  throwing  oat  of  employment  thoasaoda  of  bak 
Onrsitaatioii  is  thus  clearly  presented  to  yon,  and  surdynofeitkr 
proof  is  needed  that  the  flieo:,  hemp,  BSkd  jute  indnatxy  in  the  Im 
States  requires  the  most  careftd  stimnlatioQ,  not  the  recUess  trata: 
tiiat  is  at  present  under  consideration. 


SXATBMXHT  OF  D.  W.  MAHWABDTO,  HEW  YOBI. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  amendment  in  tte  1& 
bill  making  fh^e  entry  of  jute  grain  bags. 

Jute  grain  bags  are  identical  with  phosphate  ba^^s,  floor  bsgi^  tisk 
bags^  salt  bags,  sugar  bags,  and  nearly  every  variety  of  coane  bi^* 
and  m  case  of  this  bill  becoming  a  law  in  its  present  ahaj[>e  it  vooU  ^ 
stroy  completely  the  bag-making  industry  in  this  country,  giriBii 
monopoly  of  the  same  to  the  foreign  manufactorer,  and  therebj  tisvf 
iug  several  thousand  people  out  of  employment,  and  cansiogsksti 
the  manufacturer  of  his  business  and  capital  invested  In  machib^u^ 
plant. 

Under  the  present  law  the  duty  on  the  burlaps  is  30  per  ccnU  ^ 
40  per  cent,  on  the  manufactured  bags,  the  10  p^  cent^  difiereooe  ailf^ 
ing  the  manufieu^turer  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  foreign  U^«:^ 
to  make  the  bag  here.  . 

The  manufacturer  needs  this  10  par  cent,  distinction^  and  shooUtk 
burlaps  be  made  tree  the  manufactured  bag  should  x>ay  10  per  ce^  or 
at  least  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  doth. 


STATEMEHT  OF  WILLIAM  ALLAV, 

Vice-prmident  of  the  A.  H.  Hart  Ompany^  Elm  Fldx  MOU^  mumMfm^mn  ^ 

yarns,  and  shoe  threads,  of  New  York, 

lu  regard  to  the  placing  of  jute,  sisal,  and  manilla  on  the  finee  lot  ve 
can  not  advise,  as  we  do  not  use  either.  We  use  nothing  bat  &ziad 
hemp,  and  are  opposed  to  putting  either  on  the  free  list ;  flax  ^ 
hemp  being  raised  in  the  United  States — ^the  flax  largely  for  tlie  seed 
But  the  farm^s  are  becoming  interested  in  saving  the  fib^,  and  wilb 
the  encouragement  which  our  Flax  and  Hemp  Associattoo  is  fp^ 
them  will,  in  a  few  years,  with  the  aid  of  improved  machinery,  to  aW' 
to  utilize  the  straw,  which,  heretofore,  they  have  burned  on  aooooBtflf 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  over  that  paid  in  Ireland,  Beiginm,  floBio^ 
and  Bussia. 

Three  years  ago  we  got  from  Michigan  10  tons  of  very  flne  flsznse^ 
there.  Last  year  it  increased  to  30  tons,  and  this  year  we  havesoftr 
received  50  tons.  This  certainly  shows  what  can  be  done  if  it  is  ^ 
couraged.  We  have  had  many  letters  from  Dakota,  Wiseoii^<^ 
other  States,  asking  far  information  as  to  the  kind  of  liber  we  ose,**^ 
pies  of  which  we  forwarded  them,  showing  how  to  get  it  ont,  eCe. 

Flax-raising  is  not  new  to  farmers  in  many  States.  We  are  DOtti 
iug  protection  for  something  we  do  not  raise  but  aie  g(Hng  to.  ^ 
will  secure  the  fiber,  as  it  will  pay  better  than  raising  all  whest,  «tCi 
and  this  can  be  done  and  still  have  the  seed. 
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STAIEMEHt  OF  SL8AS,  KAT  ft  CM)., 

Bag  manmfaeturen,  Atlanta^  Oa. 

m 

[n  looking  over  the  Mills  bill  we  find  that  it  aims  blo^  s  at  the  cotton 
lnstry,  viz,  it  lets  jate  come  in  free,  and  the  same  woold  be  mana* 
stored  into  cloth  which  woald  largely  take  the  place  of  cotton  goods, 
also  allows  burlaps  under  60  inches  to  come  in  free  of  duty ;  which 
^ans  that  these  goods  would  be  used  in  place  of  cotton  for  such  arti- 
(8  as  export  bags  and  various  other  articles.  Strange  to  say,  the  same 
1  puts  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  jute  yarns^  while  it  takes  the  duty 
'  burlaps,  which  are  made  of  the  same  kind  of  yam.  Beally,  in 
is  instance,  one  may  say,  ^<  O  t  consistency,  what  a  jewel."  Now, 
ij  in  our  judgment,  think  it  would  be  best  for  a  specific  duty  per 
and  to  be  put  on  such  goods.  Making  an  ad  valorem  duty  per  yard 
bves  room  for  the  practice  of  fraud  against  the  Government,  while  our 
eory  would  obviate  this  and  justice  could  be  done  to  all.  We  would 
grgest  that  the  duty  be  l^  cents  per  pound  on  all  burlaps  oader  60 
i^hes  wide ;  if  wider,  1^  cents.  We  beg  to  say  to  you  that  we  think 
[  cotton  manufacturers  should  unite  to  bring  this  matter  before  Ooo- 
ess,  as  it  aims  at  the  most  part  of  our  industry.  We  omitted  to  say 
K>vethat  on  export  bags,  made  of  burlaps,  the  duty  is  refunded  to  the 
xties  shipping  these  goods  to  England,  and  after  the  flour  has  been 
rried  and  tihe  duty  refunded,  these  goods  are  admitted  to  this  country 
;aiii  free  of  duty. 


8TATEHEHT  OF  EDWDT  A.  HABTSHOBV,  OF  TBOT,  K  T. 

The  flax  fiber  now  wasted  in  the  Western  States  and  Territories  is  of 
reat  value.  It  is  far  superior  to  jute  in  strength  and  durability,  and 
in  be  made  a  source  of  large  profit.  The  native  word  for  jute  in  India, 
here  it  is  grown,  is  equivalent  to  our  ^^sham"  or  <<  humbug,"  and  its 
leapness  is  its  principal  merit.  It  can  be  sold  cheap,  b^use  it  is 
rown  and  cleaned  by  cheap  labor. 

The  farmer  in  India  is  quite  content  with  6  or  8  cents  a  day  for  labor, 
Qd  can  live  on  rice  at  a  daily  cost  of  less  than  2  cents.  Hence  it  is 
ossible  to  purchase  good  dean  jute  at  2^  to  3^  cents  a  pound,  delivered 
I  Kew  York,  freight,  duty,  insurance,  and  all  charges  paid. 

At  these  prices  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Western  farmer  makes  the 
lost  money  out  of  his  flax  crop  by  burning  the  fiber  up.    It  is,  how- 
ver,  only  a  question  of  labor-cost,  as  this  wasted  fiber  is  excellent  ma- 
drial  for  carpet  yams,  twines,  cordage,  canvas,  burli^,  toweling,  crash,  . 
nd  many  other  goods. 

The  flax  flber  now  wasted  in  Minnesota  and  other  Western  States 
nd  Territories  is  of  great  value. 

The  first  method  is  impossible,  and  altogether  suicidal  to  the  best 
iterests  of  ovUt  country ;  but  the  second  is  entirely  feasibleand  human. 
Ve  do  not  want  cheaper  labor  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  We  can 
olve  the  linen  problem  by  the  other  and  better  method.  Let  European 
lanufacturers  understand  that  we  are  determined  to  produce  flax  fiber 
nd  make  linen  goods  here,  and  they  wiU  speedily  transfer  madiinery 
0  this  country.  Several  of  the  leading  linen-thread  makers  of  Europe 
lare  idready  established  mills  iu  the  United  States, 
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The  total  exi>prt8  of  linen  piece-goods  fit>m  Great  Britain  to  aDpo 
of  the  world  in  1880  were  162,247,300  yards  at  a  valae  of  I^A^ 
About  one-half  these  goods,  or  exactly  78,169,400  yards,  valid  ^ 
$11,335,354,  came  to  50,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  for  emo^ 
tion,  wnile  the  rest  of  the  world  (save  Great  Britain),  nomberi: 
1,348,000,000,  took  the  balance— one  and  two-ftfths  yards  etei  v 
Americans,  and  one-sixteenth  of  one  yard  each  for  the  balance  oCk 
kind. 

We  can  not  afford  to  continue  the  annual  destruction  of  thoosifiis 
tons  of  flax  fiber  while  each  American  equals  twenty-two  otto  p# 
in  the  consumption  of  linen  piece-goods  exported  from  -Great  Bn;&. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  fiber  of  American  &x  bit^ 
more  valuable  than  the  seed,  and  when  fiber  and  seed  AtiXL  botkbee^L 
ized  flax  will  be  a  greater  source  of  wealth,  acre  for  acre,  tliao  fkfi 

The  United  States  has  a  soil  and  climate  well  adapted  to  the  gsm. 
of  flax  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  goods.  When  cultivated  (»ljk 
the  seedy  flax  is  a  profitable  crop,  and  the  fiber,  now  so  largdy  waitrw 
is  more  valuable,  if  properly  treated,  than  the  seed. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  important  linen  goods  market  is  ik 
world,  standing  at  the  head  of  nations  in  consumption  and  at  the  hi 
in  production. 

This  peculiar  situation  exists  because  wages  are  higher  here  tiuBii 
Europe.  The  American  people  have  the  ability  to  consume  more  £a^ 
than  other  people  by  reason  of  an  industrial  system  insoiiflgln^ 
wages  to  the  working  people  f  and  by  reason  of  higher  wages  c^ 
pr(Klucts  requiring  less  labor  are  more  profitable  than  flax.  Bmt 
after  a  generous  soil  has  produced  the  fib^,  it  pays  our  formen  bette 
to  bum  up  40,000  to  60,000  tons  of  fiax  annually,  worth,  if  propels 
treated,  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000,  than  prepare  the  fiber  for  tfosm 

To  stimulate  the  production  of  flax  fiber  in  the  United  States,  t  tu 
or  duty  of  $20  per  ton,  or  about  8^  per  cent,  is  imposed  upoo  tamp 
fiax.  This  insignificant  and  insufficient  protection  of  less  than  1  <xtf 
per  pound  it  is  now  proposed  to  take  away  from  the  agriealtsni^  a 
order  to  encourage  efforts  in  fiax  culture.  We  want  more  Anoiefi 
fiax  than  the  fiarmer  will  produce  at  12  cents  per  pound,  and  we  tbef^ 
fore  propose  to  remove  the  tax  from  imported  fi<^  so  thai  the  fsaB 
will  hereafter  get  only  11  cents  per  pound. 

This  is  an  absurdity  and  an  insult,  and  we  credit  the  Ameiicaafvoff 
with  very  Utile  intelligence  when  we  attempt  to  blind  him  with  kA 
chaffl 

We  should  not  degrade  American  farm  labor  and  &rmer^  profits^ 
the  low  level  of  Bussia,  for  we  now  have  the  best  home  market  thitt^ 
worid  affords,  as  a  direct  result  of  well-paid  labor  and  profitable  ap 
culture,  and  yet  we  wish  to  become  larger  producers  of  flsx  tts 
There  is  absolutely  but  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  by  inoreaBi^  ^ 
present  tariff,  or  tax,  upon  foreign  flax. 

If  we  want  cheap  flax,  let  us  increase  the  duty,  and  therebj  i^ 
late  flax  culture.  This  will  insure  competition,  and  m)oq  we  wiQ  ^ 
supplying  our  own  wants  and  exporting  flax  to  other  nadoiis. 

This  is  the  result  of  adequate  protection,  and  who  can  tell  ^^J^ 
or  six  years  of  real  protection  wiU  do  for  the  flax  industry  (rf  the  V^ 

States!  _, 

It  is  the  increascy  not  the  dboUtionf  of  duty  which  everywhere  w|» 
these  charmed  results.  Let  us,  therefore,  increase  the  dntj  ^^  ^ 
to  $60  per  ton,  rather  than  abolish  the  present  dut^.  We  need  sot  f 
afiraid  of  high  labor-costs.    Well-paid  labor  can  never  obsUnet)  ^  ^ 


1 
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Heooe  we  would  have  to  pay  flreigbts  both  ways,  which  would  pGeir 
cally  prevent  oar  oompetmg  with  manafactor^rs  on  the  sea-boari. 

7.  Then,  arain,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  cordage  shooUtes* 
25  per  cent  duty  while  fltfx,  hemp,  and  jate  yams  and  all  twines  of  &» 
shoold  only  have  15  per  cent.  It  should  be  exactly  the  i^veat.  s 
twines  and  yarns  are  finer  than  cordage,  and  hence  more  labor  oetkst; 
they  should  have  20  per  cent,  more  instead  of  10  pier  cent.  le»  dix 

And  lastly,  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  two  duties  on  twines-— <me  fob^i 
and  jate  and  another  for  flax.  It  will  lead  to  ondervalaatioD  aaa  3r 
jastice.  The  fibers  are  so  similar  that  only  experts  could  tell  thed&- 
ence,  and  we  could  not  expect  the  Government  inspectora  to  be  tofea 
on  this  class  of  goods.  Hence  the  higher  class  woold  be  IwMgfct  a 
under  lower  duties,  g^reatly  to  our  disadvantage. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  not  see  any  reason  for  this 


a  young  and  struggling  industry.    Our  profits  have  never 
sive.    Our  manufacturers  have  never  had  any  eombinatk>ns  or 
to  control  prices  or  labor. 

We,  ourselves,  have  been  struggling  here  in  this  place  forty  y«n. 
and  have  succeeded  with  great  effort  and  after  overdcnniBg  ma^  d:fr 
oulties  in  building  up  a  business,  the  manafiactnre  of  twines,  yam^asi 
binding  cord  from  American  hemp  and  flax. 

And  we  now  beg  of  you  to  exert  your  influence  in  protecting  oar  i^ 
terests  and  business,  and  thus  prevent  ntbot  rain  coming  i^os  » i^ 
existing  duties  are  made  any  lower. 


STATEMEHT  OF  JOHV  P.  COHXET.  OP  DUBUQUS,  WWL 

Let  me  ask  your  special  consideration  of  the  Hills  tariff  MQ,  viti 
respect  to  flax,  flaxseed,  linseed  oil,  and  hemp,  and  the  manufKtim 
fjrom  flax  and  hemp  fibers.  To  place  them  on  the  fi:ee  list,  as  the  ki 
proposes  to  do,  is  simply  to  destroy  the  agricultural  industry  of  rakiss 
flax  and  hemp,  and  ultimately  to  leave  manufactures  firom  these  fbm 
at  the  mercy  of  importers  without  competition. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Flax  and  Hemp  Spinners  and  6rowei«* 
Association  two  years  ago,  at  which  1  was  present,  after  a  foil  and  fici 
expression  of  views,  in  which  any  supposed  opposition  of  interests  b6 
tween  the  growers  and  the  spinners  was  thoroughly  discussed,  sobstn- 
tial  harmony  was  reached  and  a  resolution  was  unanimoosly  miapfiti 
declaring  identity  of  interests. 

Manufacturers  found  that  whatever  benefit  might  inure  to  theoi  br 
the  free  introduction  of  the  fibers  and  the  seed  would  be  more  than  cxm> 
terbalanced  by  its  inevitable  and  disastrous  effect  on  the  productiot  d 
them  in  our  own  country. 

Trustworthy  tables  show  that  among  the  leading  industries  of  Oc 
country  the  item  '<  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  the  manufiactures  of  tiMo.* 
rates  fourth  in  the  invoice  value  of  imports,  while  it  rates  twenty-iuou 
in  the  list  of  protected  articles.  In  other  words,  twenty-eight  ciaB^^ 
fications  have  greater  protection  than  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  their  ibiii& 
factures.  Why,  then,  should  the  duty  on  these  articles  be  redomi! 
But  to  remove  it  altogether  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  less  than  hoslilitT 
to  the  industry  in  all  its  branches. 

It  may  hardly  be  doubted  that,  with  suitable  enoooragement,  va 
promise  of  its  permanence,  flax  might  easUy  become  an  important  pn- 
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lated  to  a  tariff  t    The  only  intelligeDt  conception  of  ^  raw  mitou' 
of  something  befoire  it  has  been  touched  by  man.    Itod  archi::'; 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  and  taken  from  it«  bed  by  the  agener  of  i^ 
is  no. more  *<.?aw  material"  than  is  the  hair-spring  of  a  watd  '. 
difference  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind  ;  one  has  bad  more  hJifM  - 
stowed  on  it  than  the  other ;  both  required  mechanism  and  eir 
make  them  just  what  they  are ;  neither  of  them  is  any  tiling  more  i^ 
means  to  an  end ;  neither  of  them  is  a  finality  for  congump^  br 
designed  for  further  use.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  place  the  yix^i  r 
on  the  ground,  outaide  of  its  native  bed,  requires  far  more  of lU  "-■ 
goes  to  make  a  so-called  successful  manufacturer  than  aU  theskL 
manipulation  involved  in  any  subsequent  transformation  of  itbjk; 
or  mechanical  agency.    Yet  the  ore  is,  by  way  of  dktinetm,  c^- 
**  raw  material  ^  "  produced  by  laboring  men  "  for  the  iwe  rf  '•i^ 
facturers.'' 

Such,  also,  is  the  case  with  agricultural  products.  Take  who:.: 
example.  Its  production  out  of  the  earth  is  as  truly  and  far  m(at  gm- 
a  manufaeture  than  i^  the  finest  quality  of  flour  which  the  ooio^ 
skill  and  capital  of  man  can  produce  out  of  the  wheat.  To  prodooefr. 
or  other  grain,  intelligently  and  successfully,  requires  a  kBOflk. 
wider  in  its  scope  and  more  exacting  on  mental  power,  aod  an  eien^ 
of  whatever  else  constitutes  the  best  type  of  manhood,  wholly  bfjwi 
the  requirements  needful  to  grind  the  wheat  and  sell  the  floor  no^^ 
fully.*  **  Eaw  materiaP  in  agriculture  is  a  misnomer,  not  to  fiay«»I'** 
bull.  It  is  much  like  the  concept  of  "  raw  material "  in  meDtal  calra^j 
One  is  culture  of  the  ground  and  the  other  is  culture  of  the  mmd;  »• 
the  rawness  of  both  is  quite  the  same,  to  wit,  jpoor  culture.  Xoff^' 
the  farm  furnish  worse  samples  of  the  jpoorcw^^ure  than  does  the  li> 
ature  of  the  tariff  question. 

It  comes,  then,  to  the  question,  pure  and  simple,  Who  shall flnt> 
and  use,  and  control  the  brain  and  brawn  needful  to  supply  the"' 
of  the  nation  t    K  not  the  people  who  compose  the  nation,  why  >• 
Only  a  single  reason  has  pertinence  or  force  for  looking elsewberprt 
at  home  for  the  complete  supply  of  these  wants ;  that  reason  liw>l* 
the  line  of  natural  law  as  pertaining  to  climate  and  soil.   Wb»^' 
these  successfully  resist  the  ingenuity  and  skill  and  energy  of  owf* 
people,  then  and  only  then  ought  the  nation  to  go  abroad.  ToBepf' 
for  whatever  reason,  the  utmost  possible  use  of  our  own  soil  «n<i ' 
mate,  aijd  the  agency  from  first  to  last  of  our  own  people  in  8«»ni- 
all  that  is  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  nation  and  the  attainw«: 
its  true  and  highest  glory,  is  suicidal.    Foreign  commerce,  wft^'^^ 
and  in  the  end  necessarily  an  antagonist,  of  home  production  m"- 
ternal  traflftc,  has  "  dug  the  graves  "  of  all  civilized  nations  tbaf »' 
flourished  and  died.    " No  man  can  serve  two  masters''  more <ff»*' 
in  the  state  than  in  the  church ;  and  i^  is  equally  true  in  both  m?* 
and  political  economy  that  where  one's  treasure  is  t^ere  is  ktf  ^ 
also. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  doctrine  of  social  and  natJooal  u^ 
hostile  to  that  "brotherhood  of  nations^  which  ought  to  be  tke*^ 
object  of  all  political  economy.  Grant  it,  and  what  of  it!  Then*** , 
ject  is  only  an  abstraction  of  thought  and  desire,  as  utterly  inip<^ 
of  realization  under  existing  conditions  of  society  regarded  from  •i*'^ 
point  of  view,  as  is  the  chimera  Of  a  universal  brotherhood  of  !"^.. 
indi\idualH.  It  is  scarcely  twenty-five  years  since  **  roost  Cbn^»^ 
England  aimed  a  cowardly  and  deadly  blow  at  the  very  exist^oceof^'' 
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own  noblest  ofibpringi  simply  that  she  might  be  in  at  the  death  and  get 
Fi  share  of  the  decedent's  estate.  Nor  has  there  yet  been  evidence  that 
she  has  experienced  a  ^^  change  of  heart;" 

No  theory  is  complete  and  truly  scientific  that  does  not  inclnde  and 
take  full  account  of  all  the  facts  which  pertain  to  the  subject;  and 
nothing  is  pr4wtically  safe  and  trustworthy  that  is  nof  fonnded  on  just 
that  kind  of  theory.  Consequently  the  political  economy  that  is  in- 
trenched in  the  legislation  of  a  nation  ought  to  provide  for  or  against, 
an  the  case  may  prove  to  be,  all  contingencies  which  may  and  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  either  probable  or  even  possible,  and  to  which  political 
economy  sustains  a  controlling  relation.  A  single  historical  example 
shall  suffice  to  show  the  absoluteness  of  this  view ;  nor  will  we  go  abroad 
in  search  of  it,  nor  can  we  more  than  merely  state  it  without  argument. 
If  the  development  of  the  social  life  and  the  political  economy  ingrafted 
on  the  legislation  of  our  Southern  States  had  been,  during  their  whole 
existence  as  States,  in  thorough  accord  with  the  views  advocated  in 
this  article,  it  is  not  a  rensonable  supposition  that  the  attempt  to  with- 
draw  from  the  Union  and  erect  a  separate  nationality  would  have  ended 
fti  failure  and  disaster  almost  unparalleled.  Nor,  on  (he  other  hand,  if 
that  same  social  life  and  i)olitical  economy  which  obtained  in  those 
States  had  extended  throughout  the  Northern  States  for  the  like  period, 
may  it  be  supposed  that  the  Union  could  have  been  pres^ved.  Disin- 
tegration rather  than  coherence  is  their  tendency  and  final  issue. 

Bat  now.  again,  suppose  (what  I  am  fain  to  hope  few,  if  any,  in  all 
oar  broad  land  do  not  now  wish  had  been  the  fact)  that  the  union  of 
the  States  had  always  been  a  thorough  expression  oi  a  genuine  unity  be- 
tween all  of  the  States,  with  respect  to  the  proper  basis  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  interests  alike  throughout  the  Union.  Can  any  one  believe 
that  a  rebellion  or  separation  would  have  been  more  popular,  or  even 
possible,  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  t  To  suppose  such  a  possibiUty 
is  to  suppose  it  possible  for  men,  with  an  Intelligent  purpose,  to  sub- 
vert the  only  National  idea  as  to  the  true  and  proper  object  or  govern- 
ment,  to  wit,  the  conserving  and  promotion  of  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  governed. 

And  when,  as  in  the  case  of  our  republican  form  of  government,  the 
governed  are  in  fact  and  ultimately  themselves  the  governors,  the  sup- 
position of  such  perversion  is  most  preposterous.  Our  people  neither 
vote  nor  intend  to  live  thinking,  planning,  and  executing,  for  the  eaJce 
of  a  government ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  maintain  their  government 
in  all  its  peculiarities  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  the  highesttype  of 
social  life  practicable.  Government  is  believed  to  be,  not  an  end,  but 
the  means  to  an  end ;  and  its  most  symmetrical  and  efficient  opera- 
tion is  realized  by  its  promoting,  in  j  ust  proportions  and  equitable  degrees, 
all  the  varying  yet  harmonious  interests  of  the  one  body  politic  that  con- 
stitates  the  nation. 

These  reflections  are  given  in  elucidation  of  the  statement  before 
made,  and  now  here  r^)eated,  that  the  whole  history  of  our  country, 
as  well  in  war  as  in  peace  and  equally  in  both,  has  been  an  *uninter- 
rupted  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  that  protection  of  labor,  in  what- 
ever sphere  of  its  operation,  is  the  one  vital  element  of  national  pros- 
perity and  an  indispensable  condition  of  our  national  life.  The  tariff  that 
will  insure  that  protection  of  labor  in  both  efficiency  and  permanence- 
labor,  whether  in  the  iron-ore  beil  or  on  the  watch-spring ;  whether  in 
the  first  stirring  of  the  earth  for  its  harvest  of  grain  or  in  the  prodnc- 
tioDs  of  the  roller-mill ;  whether  its  product  be  the  fiber  of  flax  or  tli<^  fine 
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linen  from  the'most  ingenioas  devices  of  machinery — the  tariff  tkai^' 
do  this  for  labor,  wherever  in  all  onr  borders  it  may  be  perf<»iMda. 
at  whatever  stage  of  preparing  materials  for  man's  consamptioQ  or  «c 
that  is  the  tariff  which  oar  people,  acll  of  them,  need,  and  wiii^  I^ 
heve  they  will  soon  demand.  And  just  so  soon  (nor  can  it  po^afair  t« 
sooner)  as  all  o£her  nations  shall  have  a  like  tanfi^  each  for  itsritTd 
there  be  in  fact,  and  not  fancy,  a  ^^brotherhood  of  nations.^ 


STATEMEHT  OF  ADAMS,  JEWETT  St  00., 

Ftour-aaok  manuf€u>turer8  of  CUmelamd^ 


As  a  subcommittee  draughting  a  tariff  bill  to  be  considered  80«  .5 
the  Senate,  we  address  you  not  only  in  behalf  of  bag  manofiBetuf^. 
but  also  in  behalf  of  the  numbers  of  women  and  men  employed  by  tk^ 

Among  the  provisions  of  the  ^'  Mills  tariff  bill "  is  one  providisg  u 
the  importation  of  burlaps  and  burlap  bags  free  of  duty. 

Such  a  provision  would  be  not  only  ii^jurions  bat  absolutely  roaofr 
to  the  bag-making  industry,  transferring  the  bag  making  to  I>ac<W 
and  Calcutta,  and  throwing  thousands  of  women  as  well  as  menintk: 
country  oirt  of  employment,  for  should  this  provision  of  the  *'3iLl^ 
tariff  bill"  become  a  law  the  American  manu&ctnrers  wonld  be  ntur/ 
unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  for  several  r^mm^ 
first  and  most  important  among  which  is  the  low  wages  abroad. 

The  making  of  burlap  bags  is  an  important  part  of  the  bag-makiri 
industry  of  the  country,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  carried  on  in  Ofe^ 
and  deserves  your  attention  on  account  of  the  numbers,  mostly  in»cc 
to  whom  it  gives  employment. 

In  order  to  preserve  to  this  country  this  industry,  gining  empkmffls* 
to  so  many  women  and  men,  there  must  be  a  duty  of  at  least  10  per  ok:. 
on  burlap  bags  over  and  above  the  duty  on  burlax)Sy  whatev^  t^^*^  mx^, 
be. 

We  earnestly  ask  your  attention  and  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  tk 
preservation  of  this  industry. 


STATEMEHT  OF  J.  W.  WALLACE, 

GmeralmimtigtTlhinbarUin  MUU,  Oreemwidif  If.  K 

Referring  to  the  recent  passage  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatme  ^ 
the  clauses  in  the  ^'Mijls  bill,''  reducing  the  rates  of  du^  on  flax  yan& 
threads,  and  twines,  we  would  most  respectfully  call  yoor  attentiee  ti- 
the following  facts: 

The  tariff  rates  proposed  by  that  bill,  if  passed  by  the  Senate,  vQi 
certainly  close  our  factories  in  tiiis  State^  as  our  Irish  miUs  can  produce  tk 
same  goods,  pay  the  proposed  duty,  and  sell  the  goods  at  modi  ie» 
than  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  articles  under  the  present  rate  *.* 
American  wages. 

In  our  Irish  factories  we  employ  nine  times  the  number  of  haod$  vr 
have  at  work  here,  yet  their  pay  rolls  arc'  but  ttree  times  as  larpese 
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We  areoblip^ed  to  sell  these  yarns  in  New  York,  to  compete  wiA  b 
Dundee  cheap  labor,  at  6  cents  per  pound,  to  meet  tbe  inaiiket  nade^ 
the  Dundee  mannfactarere  and  importers.  The  manafactured  Mm 
reqmring  a  larger  percentage  of  lator  in  weaving  and  finishing,  k  k « 
less  favorable  position  to  compete  with  the  foreign  cheap  labor.  IV 
only  means  of  existence  for  mills  in  this  coontry  is  in  making  speei^ 
ties  required  at  once  and  for  special  purposes,  but  as  soon  as  tkori- 
crease  to  any  considerable  business  Dundee  takes  this  sooree  of  pt^t 
from  us.  Toillustrate:  Heretofore  we  made  the  jate  canvas  in  Uusooe* 
try  for  the  United  States  mail  bags  (with  13  stripes)  a  specialty;  bo» 
it  is  all  made  in  Dundee  and  Calcutta  and  oor  looms  standing  idk 

To  sustain  and  encourage  the  jute  industry  in  this  conntry  we  Todi 
suggest  the  following  specific  duties  with  jute  on  the  fi^ee  list : 


Jute  twines*  (per  pound) -  - -. -i 

Jute  yam : 

Over  18  ponnds  per  spindle  of  14,400  yards h 

18  to  12  pounds  per  spindlo  of  14,000  yards -t 

Under  12  pounds  per  spindle  of  14,000  yards A 

Bagging  for  cotton  or  other  manufactures  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  suitable  to  the  u.ses  for  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied, 
composed  in  whole  or  in  i»art  of  hemp,  jute,  Jute  buttSy  flax,  gunny 
bags,  gunny  doth,  or  other  materials  (per  pound) : 

Valued  at  7cents  or  less  per  square  yard S 

Bags  and  bilging  and  like  manufactures,  not  specially  ennmerated  or  pro> 
vided  for  (except  bagging  for  cotton),  composetl  wboUy  or  in  parted 
flax,  hemp,  jute,  gunny  cloth,  gunny  bags,  or  other' material  (per* 
pound): 

Valued  at  7  cents  or  lees  per  pound ^ 

Valued  at  or  over  7  cents  per  pound 3 

Canvas  paddings,  cot  bottoms,  crash  of  jute,  or  qf  which  jute  shall  be  the 
component  material  of  chief  value  (per  pound) : 

Valued  at  less  than  6  cents  per  square  yard * 

Valued  at  and  over  5  cents  per  square  yard 3 

Burlaps  of  lute,  or  of  which  jute  sbaU  be  the  component  material  of  cJnef 
value  except  such  as  may  be  suitable  for  bagging  for  c^otton  {pa 
pound) : 
Not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  and  valued  less  than  5  cents  per  aqnaie 

yard,  ancfnot  over  12  ounces * 

Not  exceeding  GO  inches  in  width  and  valued  at  and  over  5  cents  per 

square  yard,  not  over  16  ounces ♦* 

Exceeding  60  inches  in  width  and  valued  less  than  5  cents  per  sqoaie 

yard,  not  over  18  ounces ^ 

Exceeding  60  inches  in  width  and  valued  at  and  over  5  cents  per  nquare 

yard,  not  over  20  ounces 5 

Oil-cloth  foundations  or  floor-cloth  canvas  made  of  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  of 
which  flax,  jute,  or  hemp,  or  either  of  tbem,  shaU  be  the  component 
material  of  chief  value  (per  pound) : 

Valued  at  less  than  5  cents  per  square  yard ^ 

Valued  at  and  not  over  7  cents  per  square  yard h 

Valued  at  more  than  7  cents  per  square  yard 5 

Dock  or  canvas  made  of  jute  (per  pound) : 

Valued  at  less  than  5  cents  per  square  yard ^ 

Valned  at  and  over  5  cents  per  square  yard 5 

Carpeting,  hemp  or  jute  (per  square  yard) : 

Valued  less  t ban  15  cents  per  square  yard ;. ^ 

Valued  at  and  over  15  cents  per  square  yard 5 

Blanketino^  and  all  other  manufactures  of  hemp  or  Jute,  died,  coloredt  or 

partly  colored  (per  square  yard) ^ 

There  are  ten  mills  in  this  country  manufacturing  jute  goods^  eoipk^* 
ing  about  3,500  hands  and  over  $3,000,000  capital.  Tbe  wages  in  tboK 
mills  average  more  than  twice  as  much  as  those  paid  in  the  jute  jsdBs^ 
Europe,  and  six  times  more  than  those  of  Calcutta. 

*  Jute  twine  should  be  kept  separate  from  yam,  as  there  is  no  way  by  vbic^My 
'^**'^  but  an  expert  would  be  likely  to  know  tbe  size  of  the  yam  used  in  twi^e. 


}]  -, 
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if  domestic  coarse  wools  had  had  the  same  protection  as  Class  I  wools — 10  cote  ^ 
poand  on  unwashed,  double  duty  on  washed,  and  treble  duty  on  scoured — -tfe  '  - 
grower  of  the  far  west  and  southwest  would  have  found  it  profi.table  to  rai»  t*  ^ 
and  we  should  to-day  be  producing  all  the  carpet  wools  we  need.  Bat  tli«  difec^ 
in  the  duty  has  been  so  great  that  the  grower  has  been  forced  to  cross  his  sfac^p  «  - 
merino  blood  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  now  much  less  coarse  \rool  thaa  few* 
and  there  is  such  an  excess  of  poor  style,  semi-fine,  and  mediom  wooU,  of  ^let  l  . 
imperfect  staple,  which  is  constantly  deteriorating,  that  it  is  not  only  of  low  tl> 
bnt  it  aids  in  forcing  down  the  price  of  the  better  fine  wools. 

If  the  tariff  had  not  so  discriminated  against  coarse  wools  the  g^owe^  <yn  oor  p  j 
plains  would  have  selected  some  breed  of  good  coarse- wooled  sheep  with  which  tv  L* 
crossed  his  "  native^'  flocks.   This  cross  would  soon  have  adaptedf  ittielf  to  the  nee^ 
ties  of  each  sectiou,  and  would, have  produced  a  large  fleece  of  long  staplfi,  ami  - 
much  better  working  properties  than  the  harsh  foreign  in-ools.     The  objeeoc::?  - 
regard  to  herding  and  keeping  together  large  bands  of  such  sheep  are  easiljomT^'Ty 
when  the  capabilities  of  the  different  breeds  of  coarse- wooled  sheep  are  looked  k' 
and  it  would  4)0  found  that  many  large  sections  of  this  country  are  better  mdaftt^'  '^ 
raising  coarse  than  fine  wools,  and  with  more  profit  to  the  grovrer  if  the  dofy  wk-v 
the  same. 

(2)  While  the  quantity  of  domestic  wool  that  now  goes  into  carpeti 
proportion  to  the  80,000,000  pounds  imported,  yet  the  wool  grow^er  would 
injury  by  releasing  Class  111  wools  from  duty.  It  is  stated  that  30  _ 
the  importations  do  not  go  into  carpets,  and  while  the  actual  anxMint  eaii  not  k«  »^ 
certained,  it  is  unquestionably  very  large.  To  remove  even  the  small  duty  &x  * 
now  imposed  would  therefore  make  the  greater  competition  "with  the  lowgiade»  r  .< 
only  of  the  West,  bnt  also  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  would  aUll  further  teoi  • 
confine  the  wools  of  this  country  to  merino  grades ;  and  impoirteis  wooM  ^^^ 
greater  inducements  to  crowd  into  Class  III  wools  that  are  not  intended  tor  cazpt> 
The  result  of  removal  of  duties  from  these  wools  would  be  more  disastroas  t»  t^ 
wool  grower  than  a  reduction  of  the  same  amount  (2^  cents  per  pound)  on  C1mk<  • 
and  ll  wools. 

Wm.  M.  Coaswl 

Proposed  wool  schedule. 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  and  other  like  animals, -shall  be  divK-. 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  the  two  fbUowirw 
classes: 

Class  I. — Carpet  wools,  such  as  Donskoi,  native  Sonth  American,  CordoTa.Tjt 
pu  raise,  iintivo  iSmyrna,  and  inclndingall  such  carpet  wools  of  like  character  aibS'C 
boon  hereioioro  nsnally  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greeoe,  EgTi"^ 
Syria,  aud  elsewhere. 

Class  II. — Clothing  and  combing  wools — ^that  is  to  say,  all  wools,  hair  of  tkei^- 
pacu,  goat,  camel,  and  olher  like  animals,  excepting  only  such  carpet  wools  m  kiTf 
heeu  hpecifically  described  in  Class  J. 

The  duty  on  wool,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  camel,  and  other  like  animak^  vlu/ 
shall  be  imported  washed  shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  vc»3l 
he  Huhjected  if  imported  unwashed ;  and  the  duty  on  wool,  hair,  etc.,  which  dkaH  * 
imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  he  eab}«cteri  \f 
imported  unwashed.  AU  wools,  hair,  etc,  which  shall  have  been  washed  aft«r  tfc«^' 
are  shorn,  or  which  when  imported  shall  contain  less  than,  12  per  cent,  of  ^ 
weight  thereof  of  dirt,  grease,  yolk«  or  other  foreign  substanoe  or  matt«r,  shall  l^ 
classilied  as  scoured  wool,  and  pay  duty  accordingly. 

The  duty  upon  wool,  hair,  etc.,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  otlier  than  dthssn 
coDditioD,*^  as  now  and  heretofore  practiced,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  whici  - 
would  be  otherwise  subject.  The  duty  on  wool,  hair,  etc.,  which  shall  be  cbiB^- 
iu  its  character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  riiallbert^ 
duced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  tvir« 
the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  sabjeot. 

Wools,  etc.,  of  the  first  class,  the  value  whereof^  at  the  last  port  or  place  w^sx 
exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  IS  oeoti^ 
le{>s  per  pound,  2i  cents  per  pound ;  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  viQue  whomd,  ^' 
the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  char^  ^ 
such  port,  shall  exceed  12  cents  per  pound,  5  cents  per  i»ound. 

Wools,  etc.,  of  the  Hecond-class,  the  valne  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  who* 
exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  30  oeeto «? 
less  per  pound,  10  ten  cents  per  pound ;  wools  of  the  same  class,  the  value  who^' 
at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  ekMrgtts 
such  port,  shall  exceed  30  cents  per  pound^  12  cents  per  pound. 

Carded  or  combed  wool,  tops,  or  other  similar  product  of  soour^  wool,  hMsiid^ 
alpaca,  goat,  camel,  and  other  like  animals,  50  cents  per  pound. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  OEOBOE  W.  BOHB,  OF  BOSTOH,  MASS. 

I  see  by  the  papers  it  is  proposed  to  iacorporate  the  scbedole  for  wt«^ 
and  woolens  prepared  by  the  joftit  convention  of  wool-g^rowers,  mais 
facturers,  and  dealers. 

It  still  appears  to  me  that  the  action  of  that  conventioa  was  unwist, 
uncalled  for,  and  an  insnlt  to  the  general  sense  of  the  c^ondy,  whkk 
demanded  tariff  revision.  I  felt  then,  as  I  stated,  that  the  tendenej  vi 
such  a  course  wonl.d  be  to  disgust  the  people  at  large  and  to  torn  tae 
scale  very  rapidly  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

I  think  already  it  has  had  in  Massachusetts  a  serious  inflaenee  in  tiu: 
direction,  and  if  incorporated  in  the  tariff  bill  of  the  Senate  woold  isrt- 
ate  a  very  serious  defection  even  in  our  own  protective  State  of  Matsi- 
chusetts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  wool-growers  of  the  coontry  realk 
believe  that  the  amendments  in  the  wool  schedule  of  the  tariff  of  I^^ 
have  had  a  serious  tendency  in  bringing  about  the  reduced  vaioeB  if 
wool  in  this  country  since  that  date. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  columns  in  the  wool  circular  which  I  sobstf 
herewith  you  will  find  that  the  iinported  wools  entered  for  consumptki: 
during  the  four  years  ending  with  the  1st  of  July,  1883,  show  that  dur- 
ing those  years  there  were  about  10,000,000  pounds  less  of  wo(^  of  tkt 
first  and  second  classes  than  there  were  in  the  four  succeeding  yev^ 

There  have,  however,  been  during  that  period  imported  intotha 
country  a  large  amount  of  wool  wastes  of  qualities  not  anticipated  bj 
the  framers  of  the  tariffs  of  1867  and  1883,  amounting,  poM^bly,  p 
10,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  material,  equivalent  to  about  3O,000l0U9 
pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease;  and  of  noils  I  can  not  tell  theesae: 
amount,  but  probably  as  nrach  more. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  have  bea 
eiToneously  pasvsed  as  third-class  wools.  This  it  is  not  ueoeeeary  to 
asscime  to  have  been  fraudulently  so  passed  by  our  customs  ofiSeers,  in- 
asmuch as  1  hold  it  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  discriminate  betwe^i  the 
noils  made  from  many  of  the  third  and  first  class  wools. 

1  have  myself,  1  think,  given  as  much  attention  to  this  subject  asMj 
one,  and  have  repeatedly,  when  called  upon  by  the  iH[>prai8era,  found  it 
difiicult  to  decide  from  which  class  they  have  been  combed. 

As  most  of  these  noils  have  been  used  for  clothing  purposes,  I  th'mk 
it  would  be  no  hardship  to  impose  a  duty  on  all  noils,  as  of  the  first^'lasi 
scoured  wools,  all  of  them  at  the  present  time  having  been  made  frm 
wool  which  had  already  been  scoured,  though  having,  a  portion  of  then, 
a  small  quantity  of  oil,  barely  sufficient  to  prepare  them  for  immediai» 
use  lor  the  cards.  A  portion  of  these  noils  are  undoubtedly  used  for 
carpets  and  blankets,  but  this  amount  is  so  small  compared  wiUi  tbe 
quantity  of  wool  used  for  these  fabrics  that  the  loss  of  them  will  be  of 
little  consequence  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  their  manufacture. 

As  to  the  wastes,  a  careful  revision  of  that  section  will  be  absolat^^Ir 
necessary. 

Another  matter  whii^  has  seriously  affected  the  wool  and  woolen  is- 
terests  has  been  the  error  in  the  nomenclature  of  manufacture  of 
worsted,  the  customs  decisions  upon  which  have  made  a  discriminaticffl 
between  them  and  other  manufactures  of  wool. 

1  would  likewise  suggest  that  worsted  tops  should  be  placed  in  ihe 
schedule  of  manufactures  and  that  the  clauses  referring  to  yams  shoold 
be  carefully  amended. 
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Till'  i in  porta tioTiH  of  tbeso  under  the  tariff  of  1883  have  also  serionsly 
torfor^Hl  with  the  consumptioD  of  wool  in  this  country.  / 

Tlie  construction  heretofore  put  by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
orsted  tops  are  not  a  partial  manufacture,  but  only  wool  automatically 
^Borted,  would  under  the  Mills  tariff  introduce  them  into  this  country 
ee  of  duty. 

Such  a  construction  wo  ild,  I  fear,  shut  up  all  our  combing  mills  and 
JUS  prove  very  disastrous. 

TVe  now  ^me  to  the  consideration  of  the  clause  on  wools  of  the  third 
LaBs.  These,  as  they  come  into  competition  with  nothing  that  is  raised 
I  this  country,  except  that  grown  ux>on  a  few  Mexican  sheep,  which 
re  brought  into  the  country  specially  lor  stock  upon  which  to  build 
etter  flocks,  has,  as  you  know,  been  always  admitted  free,  or  subject 
d  a  small  duty,  until  during  the  war  a  duty  of  3  and  6  cents  per  pound 
;as  put  upon  them  simply  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  time. 

A.S  this  was  emphatically  a  war-revenue  tax  it  should  have  long  since 
»eea  removed. 

The  wool-growers,  however,  startled  by  the  large  importation  of  this 
lass  of  wool  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  have  been  greatly  alarmed  by 
be  exaggerated  stories  of  the  quantities  of  such  wools  that  have  been 
ised  for  clothing  purposes. 

As  shown  in  the  special  report  of  the  Treasury  Iiepartment  on  wool 
iud  woolens,  the  quantity  of  wool  used  for  such  purpose  can  not  have 
jeen  more  than  10,000,000  pounds. 

It  is  possible  that  to  this  estimate  ought  to  be  added  a  portion  of  the 
noils  entered,  to  which  I  above  refer.  My  own  impression,  however,  is, 
that  that  is  nearly  or  quite  covered  by  the  10,000,000  pounds  estimate. 
The  increased  consumption  for  carpet  purposes  can  not,  I  think,  have 
been  less  than  50  per  cent.,  as  the  available  machinery  for  this  purpose 
has  increased  since  1880  about  two-thirds  in  manufacturing  capacity. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  causes  of  this  increased  consumption  of  third- 
class  wool  for  clothing  purposes.  The  chief  cause  is  that  fashion  de- 
manded a  rough  class  of  goods,  for  which  our  wools,  almost  all  of  which 
are  of  merino  or  grade  merino  blood,  are  not  adapted.  In  order  to  give 
them  the  required  appearance  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  them  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  better  grades  of  carpet  wools. 

Without  this  mixture  the  goods  which  the  market  demanded  could 
not  have  been  made,  and  consequently  much  of  our  machinery  would 
have  been  obliged  to  remain  idle  or  to  have  been  run  upon  goods  for 
which  no  paying  market  could  have*  been  found. 

It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  these  foreign  wools  has 
lessened  or  increased  the  consumption  of  our  own. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURES  IN  TBE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  early  history  of  the  woolen  manufacture  of  the  United  States 
was  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  census  in  1860,  volume  ^^  Manufact- 
ures." Therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  more  than  some  leading 
points  bearing  upon  its  influence  upon  the  wool  and  woolen  trade. 

EABLY  WOOL  MAOHINEBT. 

Oreat  Britain  was  but  a  short  time  in  advance  of  the  United  States 
in  making  wool  by  machinery.    The  first  establishments  were  started 
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tliere  about  1785 ;  tbe  first  carding  machine  here,  at  By  field,  Ma^ii 
1794,  made  by  Arthur  Scholfield.  Shortly  before  1785  there  may  lai^ 
been  some  machines  for  carding  wool  used  in  England,  as  tbse  b: 
been  for  nearly  forty  years  betbre  the  machine  invented  by  Lewis  Psl 
in  1848  for  carding  cotton.  This  machine  was  reported  to  have  bee 
purchased  by  a  hat  manufacturer  and  applied  to  the  carding  of  vaai 
for  hats.  The  first  that  we  find  any  record  of,  for  the  wool  maofl£»>rr 
nre,  was  introduced  by  Benjamin  Gott  about  1785,  together  with  ck 
mule  jenny  and  power  loom,  which  were  invented  aboat  tha^  time. 

ENGLISH  PENAL  LAWS  AGAINST  EXPOBTING   WOOL  ULACHTSSBJ. 

So  in  reality  we  were  not  much  behind  Great  Britain  in  tbe  «e  of 
such  machinery,  but  we  were  materially  behind  her  in  the  metss^' 
obtaining  it  We  had  no  knowledge  of  tbe  machinery  and  no  BtiM 
artisans  to  make  it.  Great  Britain,  where  alone  sncii  machineyw^ 
well  known,  had  very  stringent  penal  laws  against  exporting  soeb  m 
chinery  for  textile  manufacture,  or  even  models  or  drawings  of  wk 
machinery.  Our  people  dexiended  upon  the  descriptions  whieh  b^ 
who  came  over  here  fh)m  England,  like  the  Scholfields,  who  repieeeated 
themselves  as  woolen  manufacturers,  might  give  from  recollecdoQ  oi 
what  they  had  seen  or  perhaps  worked  on,  and  at  the  time  these  &rs 
came  over  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  woolen  factory  in  £b^ 
land. 

PBOCESSES  OF  MANUFACTX7SB. 

The  business  was  divided  up.    There  were  the  staplers,  who  took  tbe 
wool,  sorted  it  according  to  its  adaptation  to  various  kinds  of  goods. 
perhaps  scoured  it,  sold  it  to  the  spinners,  who  carded  it  and  o^e  i: 
into  yam  ;  the  weavers,  who  bought  the  yam  and  wove  it  into  iaoiicis; 
the  finisher,  who  took  these  flannels  and  made  them  np  into  tbe  s(jk!s 
of  goods  for  which  they  were  adapted.    All  these  processes  were  i<v 
nierly  by  hand,  but  this  division  of  labor  extended  for  a  long  timeaftff 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  and,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent  now  ei 
ists.    Here  this  system  was  not  practicable.    OnrmannfiBM^tureis  vere 
obliged  to  buy  the  fleeces  entire,  sort  them,  and  genetuUy  make  oo  tbe 
same  set  of  machinery  all  the  varieties  of  goods  needed.    This  invok«I 
constant  changes  and  consequently  great  delay  in  their  work,  thus  ma- 
terially increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture.     Their  means  were  ^ 
erally  limited.    It  was  difficult  in  starting  to  estimate  what  woold  be 
tbe  cost  of  their  plant,  and  generally  when  it  was  completed  their  fooit 
were  exhausted,  and  they  had  to  put  their  goods  into  the  hands  of  ooo- 
mission  merchants  in  order  to  realize  upon  them  at  once,  or  to  do  simpl? 
a  custom  business  for  the  farnlers  in  their  neighborhood,  retaimsg  i 
part  of  the  wool  as  compensation  therefor.    They  soon  resorted  to  forc- 
ing joint-stock  companies,  and  the  stock  for  these,  in  many  cases,  vat 
largely  taken  by  commission  merchants,  who  looked  quite  as  much  to 
the  profit  from  the  sales  as  to  that  from  the  manu£BMitnre.    Yerykwd 
these  survived  for  any  length  of  time. 

Tbe  capital  of  the  country  was  then  small,  and  business  was  tnoi- 
acted  with  long  credits. 

HABLY  IMPORTS  OF  WOOLEN  GOODS. 

Our  imports  of  woolen  goods  continued  heavy.    The  United  StaW 
was  the  moat  important  customer  for  British  woolens. 
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In  1812  the  exports  of  woolens  from  Great  Britain  were,  according  to 
Sischoff  on  Woo  ^  Woolens,  and  Sheep,  vol.  2,  page  34 : 


To- 


SaropeMi  oonntrlM 

XJnited  StetM 

Other  ooxmiriet f. 


Cloths  of 

varions 

kinds. 


Fieeei. 
65,974 
14S.600 
103.378 


Stafb. 


Piece*. 
83«,160 
803,944 
258,249 


There  was  at  that  time  in  this  coantry  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  wool- 
ens, and  wool  was  admitted  free^  while  at  the  same  time  wool  of  foreign 
growth  was  in  Great  Britain  subjected  to  a  daty  of  6  pence  per  pound. 

The  manufacture  of  woolens  had  materially  extended  in  this  country, 
and  the  manufacturers  were  becoming  disheartened  by  the  difficulties 
tbey  had  to  encounter  at  home  and  the  heavy  competition  from  abroad. 

WOOL  TABIFF  OP  1824. 

A  protective  tariff  was  deemed  necessary,  and  in  1824  such  was 
passed  with  a  duty  of  25  to  33^  per  cent,  on  woolens,  but  also  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  on  raw  wool  costing  over  10  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent,  on  that  costing  under  10  cents.  At  that  time  our  domestic  prod- 
act  was  insufficient  for  our  manufacture,  and  little  of  it  fitted  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  classes  of  goods.  We  were  obliged  to  import 
for  such  uses  irom  Portugal,  Spain,  Germany,  etc.,  the  fine  wools  of  those 
coantries,  and  the  wools  for  coarser  fabrics  from  Turkey  and  elsewhere. 

These  importations,  which  had  materially  declined  after  the  heavy 
importations  of  woolen  goods,  materially  increased  from  1826  to  1828. 

AnOcipating  that,  in  spite  of  the  duty  upon  the  raw  material,  this  pro- 
tection would  make  the  woolen  manufacture  remunerative,  the  erection 
of  woolen  mills  steadily  increased,  but  the  protection  thus  gained  was 
checkmated  by  Great  Britain,  expressly  to  retain  the  business  of  this 
country,  which,  as  we  have  before  shown^  was  her  most  important  cus- 
tomer. Professedly  for  this  purpose  she  soon  after  reduced  the  duty  on 
raw  t^ool  from  6  pence  to  1  penny,  and  later  to  a  half  penny  per  pocttid, 
while  in  this  country  foreign  wool  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

The  increased  demand  for  wool  consequent  upon  the  increased  num- 
ber of  mills  became  so  great,  that  the  manufacturers  had  to  go  into  the 
coantry  at  clip  time  to  secure  their  supply  for  the  year.  This  could  be 
bought  only  for  cash.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  many  were  obliged 
to  mortgage  their  mills  and  machinery  to  their  selling  agents  to  obtain 
acceptances  on  which  they  could  borrow  the  money.  The  clip  of  the 
coantry  was  still  insufficient.  The  importation  of  wool  and  woolens 
continued  under  a  tariff  which  was  only  nominally  protective.  Sooner 
OF  later  nearly  all  of  them  failed,  and  their  agents  were  obliged  to  take 
possession  under  their  mortgages — many  of  whom  soon  went  through 
the  same  experience. 

• 

WOOL  TABIFFS  OF  1828  AND  1829. 

In  1828  and  1829  the  tariff  was  revised,  but  as  the  raw  material  was 
subjected  to  a  duty  as  high  or  higher  than  the  manufactured  goods, 
this,  like  its  predecessors,  re3ulted  only  in  a  temporary  relief,  as  the 
margin  between  the  duties  on  the  raw  material  and  other  articles  which 
entered  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  of  the  plant  nearly,  if  not  quite 
ueutralized  the  protection. 
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Besides  carpets  we  imported  various  goods  which  leqoirei  cmv 
wools  than  those  raised  in  this  country,  such  as  lowUaolnmjk.. 
for  negro  wear,  heavy  kerseys  for  overcoating,  etc.    To  eoabto  thtiss: 
ufactnre  of  such  in  this  country  these  wools  by  the  tariff  of  1S£t' 
made  free,  and  continued  virtually  so  until,  in  1861,  a  duty  was  iBf^-*- 
upon  them  for  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war.   This  ^ 
was  continued  in  the  tariff  of  1867  with  an  objectionable  feature^  t^^. 
has  led,  in  my  opinion,  to  nearly  all  the  attempts,  or  apparent  itteaf. 
to  defraud  the  revenue,  namely,  making  the  doty  doable  on  tflr^ 
costing  over  12  cents  per  i)ound.    The  product  of  such  wools  the  ¥ul. 
over  has  not  increased ;  and  the  rapid  increase  of  our  cttpet  mmU 
ure  has  created  such  a  competition  for  this  oocmtry,  that  the  nk- 
many  such  wools  under  12  cents  per  pound  Ifias  been  kept  up  tot 
price  or  near  to  it  in  the  markets  of  production,  while  for  nooeootn : 
Europe  would  they  be  worth  that,  as  Europeans  could  sapplyti^i 
selves  in  consequence  of  that  limit  with  wools  which  coold  be  botrl 
much  cheaper— at,a  little  above  12  cents. 

WOOL  TARIFF  OF  1832. 

The  tariif  of  1832,  known  as  ^*  the  compromise  tarifl^''  was  ibc 
dantly  protective  for  the  first  five  years,  which  were  marked  by  geoff- 
prosperity.  Then  came  the  great  financial  crash  of  1837,  in  which  t^ 
wool  and  woolen  interests  haid  their  full  share  of  sufTeiing.  Th^r. 
bed,  however,  in  1839,  only  temporarily,  for  they  soon  dedined,  as :-' 
reduction  of  the  duty  was  actually  greater  upon  the  manofactorri  vit 
than  upon  the  raw,  this  declension  being  in  sympathy  with  the  eitic* 
depression  in  the  business  of  the  country  consequent  upon  theredai^^ 
protection  to  manufacturing  interests  in  generaL 

The  United  States  was  practically  out  of  the  foreign  martetsforrff. 
the  prices  abroad,  particularly  of  carpet  wools,  falling  to  a  rat  y 
point. 

WOOL  TABIFFS  OF  1842  AND  1857. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  tariff  of  August  30,  1842,  maoaftctonL: 
slowly  revived  for  a  time,  but  woolen  manufacturing  was,  as  a  i^ 
unprofitable  until  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1857.  A  little  id  t^ 
ticipation  of  its  passage  it  had  a  spasmodic  revival,  which  abeat  i^ 
time  the  law  went  into  effect  was  followed  by  a  most  disastioiu  c^-*' 
resulting  in  the  bankruptcy  of  many  of  our  largest  oorporatioos  i: 
some  of  the  leading  commission  houses.  For  a  time  wool  pnoei  v^ 
nominal  and  many  descriptions  were  absolutely  unsalable  at  any  F*^ 

Two  of  our  oldest  manufeicturers,  practioiU  men,  who  owned  ami  ^ 
their  mills  and  controlled  their  own  affurs,  told  me  that  1S57  ra  ^' 
first  year  in  which  the  balance  of  their  business  results  had  beeooau 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  but  one  of  them  added,  ^^  The  pnoee  at  vk^ 
1  bought  wool  in  December  for  the  coming  year  made  it  the  mofltp^ 
able  of  any.'' 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  wool  manufacture  has  not  been  a  anirei^* 
unprofitable  business.  In  almost  every  branch  there  were  mea  ^' 
were  eminently  prosperous,  for  they  had  been  brought  up  regoi^  ' 
the  business,  begun  within  their  means,  and  increased  their  open^'  ; 
without  running  in  debt.  Philadelphia  aud  its  vicinity  haveproi^^v 
had  a  larger  class  of  such  men  than  any  other  part  of  the  countiy. 

Of  the  corporations,  nearly  all  before  this  date  failed  dLjasw»>' 
Their  business  in  most  cases  was  conducted  by  men  who  bad  aopr*^' 
cal  knowledge  of  its  details.     'The  purchasing  of  materials  a»l  * 
manufacturing  were  carried  on  by  men  with  high  salaries.  Whenj*w  i 
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were  made  they  were  often  distribated  to  stockholders  withoat  dae  re- 
gard to  the  great  uncertainties  which  attend  this  business,  p^haps 
more  than  most  others. 

The  successful  men  who  are  above  referred  to  were  strictly  economi- 
cal, and  all  that  was  made  beyond  the  expenses  of  a  simple  mode  of 
life  went  to  swell  their  means  and  tide  over  times  of  severe  depression, 
which  to  such  as  survived  were  usually  followed  by  a  period  of  corre- 
sponding prosperity. 

Such  men  survived  the  disasters  of  1857,  and  many  of  the  mills  of 
those  who  succumbed  at  that  time  were  bought  by  men  of  similar  char- 
acter, who  carried  them  on  prosperously  under  the  tariff  of  that  year, 
which  made  all  classes  of  wool  virtually  free.  The  high  prices  for  wool 
paid  iu  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  this  law  were  not  immediately 
realized  upon  its  going  into  operation,  owing  to  the  financial  crisis  be- 
fore referred  to. 

The  anticix)ated  advance  of  wool  in  this  country  had,  however,  its 
effect  abroad,  and  put  up  the  value  of  fine  wools  in  all  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Sample  lots  was  sent  to  this  market  from  Australia  in  1856,  - 
costing  7^.  to  Sd.  per  pound.  The  party  receiving  them  sent  a  large 
ship  to  Melbourne  for  such  wool  to  cost  under  20  cents  per  pound.  The 
market  had  so  advanced  that  it  coald  not  be  done.  It  was  also  soon 
found  that  with  the  limit  of  20  cents,  and  afterwards  of  18  cents,  the 
best  wools  at  the  Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope  could  not  be  bought  under  said 
limits,  and  American  buyers  were  obliged  to  take  those  of  inferior 
quality  and  condition. 

WOOL  TABIFF  OP  1864. 

The  tariff  on  wool  was  very  little  changed  after  this  until  the  passage 
of  the  Morrill  tariff'  in  1864,  when  for  the  first  time  duties  were  put  on 
manufactured  wool  over  and  above  the  amount  of  protection  required 
by  the  manufacturer,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  duty  upon  the  raw 
materials. 

The  law  of  1867  was  imposed  upon  the  wool  manufacturers  by  the 
wool  growers. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  firamers  of  the  law  of  1864,  it  was 
found  that  under  it  large  quantities  of  Buenos  Ayrean  wools,  dir]by  and 
burry,  conld  be  bought  at  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  under  12  cents  per  pound, 
and  came  in  under  the  3-cent  duty,  which  was  expected  to  cover  only  car- 
pet wools.  An  exaggerated  statement  of  the  influence  of  this  led  to  a 
call  from  the  wool  growers  for  a  revision.  After  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1864  a  convention  was  held  at  Syracuse,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  wool  growers  should  have  equal  protection  with  the  manufacturers. 
By  simply  adding  to  the  clause  '^  wools  costing  under  12  cents  per  pound, 
except  such  as  are  of  merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,"  their  protec- 
tion, it  was  claimed,  would  be  equal  to  that  of  manufacturers.  But  they 
insisted  on  the  form  in  which  it  was  passed,  which  resulted  well  for  the 
country  but  badly  for  the  States  that  insisted  upon  it,  as  it  led  to  such 
an  extension  of  wool  growing  beyond  the  Mississippi  as  to  give  to  those 
States  a  severer  competition  than  they  ever  had  fjn>m  abroad. 

PBOPOSBD  TABIFF  OF  1866. 

• 

Confident  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  introduced  in  1866,  and  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  farmers  of  the 
country  increiised  their  flocks,  especially  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  growth  of  wool  rapidly  increased  iu  the  expectation  of  a  great  rise 
in  prices  consequent  upon  ilie  high  rates  of  duty  imposed.    In  this  they 
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were  disappointed,  for  others  as  well  as  them&elves  imtioqaltd  m 
proved  values  of  wool,  and  both  mann&ctuTM^  and  specnlktiD  bi 
uent  orders  abroad.  The  long  delay  between  the  inception  of  tb£ 
and  its  final  passage  resulted  in  large  importations  under  the  oM  txi 
Couseqneutly  when  the  tariff  actually  went  into  operation  the  Bsir 
was  overstocked. 

In  addition  to  this,  large  quantities  of  army  clotliiog,  aeeannU 
daring  the  war,  were  thrown  upon  the  market  at  exceedingly  lo'pn 
and  added  to  the  daUness  of  the  demand  for  wool  from  the  am^v 
arers. 

It  will  be  eeea  from  the  following  table  that  white  the  vool^  i 
creased  117,000,000  pounds  since  1867,  or  about  70  per  cent,  the  iBpChS 
more  than  tripled;  but  the  prices,  instead  of  increasing,  dechned. 

Taih  tkowiitg  (&«  retatioa  0/  import*  to  iooM  production  0/  «miI,  fte. 


Ill 


Lit*    *,B15»  **, 


BipoTta  of 

RemBlnluE     domentla         Totd 
In  bond    1        and        I  Imporu  of 
June  SO.    I     rarelen     I       WDgL 
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of  third-class  wool  in  1880  to  59,320,112  poimdQ;  bat  there  vi&r 
oensas  of  1880  shows,  an  anasaall j  large  oonsamplioD,  oot  \m  '^ 
45,000,000  pounds,  in  that  year  for  carpets.     The  blanket  mAonfk". 
which  always  used  largely  third-class  wool,  was  also  a  large  ooftii. 
this  year.    The  census  of  1880  reported  34,008^2  pounds  fore^. 
2,029,318  pounds  domestic  wool  used  in   carpet  maDofoetorei^:  < 
8,985,162  pounds  woolen  yam  and  4,091,115  pounds  worsted  jin 
chased.    Of  these  yarns  1,265,240  pounds  woolen  and  2^,076  {« 
worsted  were  among  the  marketable  products  reported  oycaipeiiL 
leaving  9,539,961  pounds  yarn  bought  by  carpet  manufjictorer^  T- 
would  have  required  about  14,000,000  pounds,  of  which  prvbt- 
less  than  11,000,000  i)0und8  was  foreign,  making  45,000,0uo  iKHiri 
carpets,  say  for  blankets,  blanketing,  etc.,  4,000,000  pomid8,leavr. 
1880  only  about  9,000,000  pounds  unaccounted  for.    Of  this  ad-C' 
able  portion  was  surplus  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manofiicuirer  ■ 
is  shown  by  the  reduced  quantity  that  went  into  con^omptioD  di^ 
the  three  succeeding  years. 

The  imi>orts  of  1880,  like  those  in  1872,  were  profitable  ii  the  br. 
ning,  and  at  its  close  there  remained  in  the  warehoases  3II>^  - 
pounds,  while  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  hands  df  at 
facturers  and  dealers  at  least  25,000,000  pounds  more.   KevertiK- 
domestic  wool  maintained  a  high  average  value  until  18S4,  wki 
was  again  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  entered  for  oonsoE; 
increased  at  this  time  by  wools  held  back  in  bond  until  Jalj.  l^'^ 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  reduction  of  duties  by  the  act  of  tbt  ;" 
There  were  in  warehouse  26,972,660  pounds. 

Again,  in  1886  the  imports  were  large ;  and  as  again  cbenot  ;> 
were  ruling  the  market,  undoubtedly  some  of  the  thirl-class  woob«  ■ 
used  for  this  purpose. 

From  1880  to  1887  the  machinery  for  making  carpets  in  thiswij^ 
has  increased  in  eflfective  power  at  least  two-thirds.  AllowiDf  tii* 
the  past  year  the  product  of  this  machinery  has  increased  ocek 
there  would  have  been  required  for  carpets  67,500,000  pounds ;  a*:- 
lowing  as  before  4,000,000  pounds  for  blankets,  there  would  rea»u  - 
be  accounted  for  only  about  10,000,000  pounds  with  a  general  conar 
tion  of  wool  nearly  23  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1880.  I  ni*)'^V 
considerable  quantities  of  these  wools  have  been  used  f(K;  ^' 
heavy  coatings  as  well  as  for  mixing  with  our  wools  for  chenott. 

The  imports  of  third  class  (carpet)  entered  for  consumption  dcT" 
the  fiscal  year  1887  amounted  to  81,504,477  pounds,  the  extn* 
amount  of  which  I  estimate  could  be  used  for  clothing  purpose*^ 
be  about  8,800,000  pounds.    My  imi>ression  is  tiiat  much  less  tkactt 
was  thus  used.  .  ^^ 

Many  of  the  wools  that  were  on  hand  when  the  demand  m*^ 
stopped  in  1880  were  sold  at  severe  loss,  as  were  many  thatbwi* 
bought  by  manufacturers  to  make  cheviots,  and  remain^  on  liaod'- 
the  fashion  for  this  class  of  goods  ceased.  One  lot  of  heary,  ^^'^, 
first-class  wool,  on  which  duties  had  been  paid,  was  sold  sl^F 
which  resulted  in  an  entiire  loss  of  the  first  cost  abroad. 

Without  the  occasional  importation  of  wools  of  all  classes  when ' 
home  supply,  for  whatever  reason,  fails  to  meet  the  demands  ^/^^ 
ufacturers,  barring  the  excess  imported,  by  8peculator8,it  ^^ \^ 
if  these  importations  have  lessened  the  value  of  our  natirepw»**' 
if  our  manufacturers  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the  wools  reqo*^ 
make  the  goods  demanded  by  fashion,  such  goods  would  have  b«c  * 
ported  from  abroad,  and  our  mills  would  have  been  obliged  to  ^ 
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ut  of  material  ta  make  the  goods  demanded  by  the  market.  It  is 
*t4iinly  demonstrable  that  the  adva^ice  in  wools  caused  by  American 
11  petition  greatly  checked  the  importation  fi^om  England  of  coarse 
olens  in  1880. 

COMPETITION  IN  WOOL  RAISING^  WITH  FOREIGN  OOUNTBIES. 

[a  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  as  reqnested  by 
u,  the  relation  which  the  prodactof  wool  in  this  coantry  bears  to  the 
ported  product 

You  next  ask  me  to  state  ^^  whether  any  wool  is  imported  which  we 
11  not  produce  in  this  coantry,  and  the  reasons  why  we  can  not  pro- 
ce  any  particular  grades  of  wool  in  competition  with  foreign  countries." 
In  reply  I  would  say  there  are  none  of  the  third*class  wools  that  can 

grown  in  this  country  to  advantage.  Most  of  them  are  from  races 
iipted  to  entirely  different  climate  and  circumstances,  whose  yield  of 
>oi  is  sasmall  that  it  would  not  pay  for  half  their  keeping.  We  could, 
.hink,  grow  much  more  of  the  second*class  wool  than  we  do,  because 
cb  wool  is  secondary  in  value,  as  the  sheep  could  be  raised  profitably 
r  mutton.  This  flrs^class  mutton,  if  abundantly  grown,  would  soon 
»  appreciated  and  find  a  well-paying  market  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  explain,  so  as  to  be  really  understood,  why  we 
11  not  produce  any  particular  grades  of  flrst-class  wool.  We  may  grow 
M>1  in  some  places  equally  fine  and  appcu^ntly  as  good  in  other  re- 
acts as  wools  that  are  imported,  but  they  may  not  have  the  same 
[>rking  qualities.  They  will  not  produce  the  same  effect  when  finished, 
ich  is  the  influence  of  climate  and  soil  upon  wool  that  no  two  places 
n  grow  wool  exacUy  alike.    The  descendants  of  the  same  flock  raised 

Vermont  and  Ohio,  or  even  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  will 
)t  yield  the  same  wool. 
I  asked  a  correspondent  in  Australia  what  gave  the  superior  luster 

his  neighbor's  wool.  The  reply  was:  ^^  His  was  grown  on  a  granite  soil 
id  mine  on  a  limestone  soil."  In  conversation  once  with  one  of  the 
ost  distinguished  wine  merchants  in  Bordeaux  upon  this  subject,  he 
imarked  that  a  friend  in  Crimea  once  wrote  to  him,  saying  that,  if  his 
itriotism  did  not  prevent,  he  wished  he  would  send  him  some  grape 
ittings  with  instructions  for  their  propagation.  He  replied  that  his 
itriotism  would  not  interfere^  that  he  could  send  him  the  cuttings,  but 
9  could  neither  send  him  the  climate  nor  the  soil. 
The  wool  from  flocks  bred  of  Vermont  stock  gains  a  character  in  every 
Art  of  the  country,  modified  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  climate  and 
)il  of  each  locality. 

We  raise,  comparatively  to  the  demand,  a. small  portion  of  first-class 
>mbing  and  delaine  wool,  and  very  little  even  of  this  has  the  charac- 
eristics  required  to  make  the  finest  goods  which  fashion  demands  from 
tanoe  and  England. 

Without  the  same  wools  that  are  used  there  these  goods  can  not  be 
ladehere. 

The  bulletin  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Association  estimates  the 
lip  of  1886  at  282,331,026  pounds,  of  which  it  classes  as  combing 
1,464,306  pounds,  as  combing  X  and  above,  12,103,553  pounds  medium, 
nd  33,713,345  pounds  quarter  blood.  It  also  estimates  the  decrease  of 
lie  clip  between  1884  and  1886  at  11,713,345  pounds,  the  decline  from 
lie  States  which  yielded  most  of  the  combing  wools  being  10,000,000 
K>uuds.  To  the  quality  of  the  clip  must  be  added  that  of  the  wool  pulled 
rom  the  skins  to  give  the  entire  product. 
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There  are  portions  of  the  Western  States  aod  Territories,  lime. 
in  particular,  where  they  are  rapidly  improving  the  character  us  il^ 
wools,  and  much  will  probably  be  had  Irom  these  sections  wknl' 
have  been  longer  settl^  and  provision  made  for  better  piotieetiti^: 
more  uniform  feeding  of  the  sheep.  A  change  of  food  or  eipoearte-' 
ruins  the  fiber  for  this  purpose.  Until  this  time  comes,  Aiutza^ 
other  fine  combing  wools  must  be  imported,  or  this  braudioftccv 
manufacture,  now  perhaps  the  most  important,  must  to  a  great  tR: 
be  abandoned. 

We  have  also  as  yet  been  able  to  raise  in  this  country  v^fevp.* 
fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  broadcloths  and  similar  finished  p^ 

In  the  early  production  of  worsted  goods,  wools  of  Eogi^  K  • 
combed  by  hand  were  first  used,  but  as  machinery  for  combii^Ti^ 
vented  the  long-stapled  wools  of  other  races  began  to  be  combed  t 
the  machinery  was  gradually  improved,  until  now  wools  of  any  kr 
of  staple  can  be  combed.  As  far  back  as  1869  I  saw  in  Mr.  Hoya'*^ 
tablishment,  at  Bheims,  a  very  handsome  '^  top  "  made  from  miftn^ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  bits  and  pieces.  The  process  is  now  ao  &r  - 
fected  that  yarns  made  by  the  combing  process  are  used  for^ 
classes  of  goods  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  18^^' 
only  made  by  carding,  and  thus  a  fearful  competition  is  eeii^r. 
goods  manufactured  by  the  old  process. 

TARIFF  DISOBIMINATIGNS  BETWEEN  WORSTED  AND  WOOLBL^ 

This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  paper  you  sent  to  me  ^>' 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Juillard  on  tariff  discriminations  between  wor5ted>i:^ 
woolens.    These  discriminations  were  made  in  the  tarifl&of  U>^*- 
those  preceding  it,  and  the  language  of  the  tariff  of  1867  waso^ 
the  tariff  of  1883. 

.  Demands  for  change  tbr  duties  now  exacted  upon  worsted  s» 
and  wool  waste  are  reasonable  and  equitable  and  should  be  beriifii 
promptly  as  possible,  but,  as  I  have  more  tally  stated  in  oonef  * 
ence  with  Mr.  William  Whitman,  president  of  tke  Kational  Assocay- 
of  Woolen  Manufacturers,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  Oongpe»ito- 
the  power  to  make  such  changes,  because  these  goods  were  deKn>. 
in  the  tariff  of  1883  as  in  1867,  and  under  the  administratioo  oT - 
tariff  of  1867  the  word  *' cloths''  was  understood  to  mean  teoadcte^N^ 
they  have  been  in  the  trade  ever  since  I  was  first  familiiff  withiti^^:' 
than  sixty  years  since.    The  headings  for  the  census  retunw  fa  ^ 
and  1880  so  indicated,  and  the  late  E.  B.  Bigelow,  in  his  addic«  li' 
the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States,  dehv^ed  in  New  York,»t** 
that  the  imports  of  woolen  goods  were  as  follows : 

Cloths  and  oassimeres ^«» 

Shawls - - ^^\i 

Blankets _*•; 

Carpettt ^^r 

Dress  goods ^m^- 

Not  specified ^^' 

Yarn  waste  of  all  kinds,  fine  and  coarse,  was  imported  nsiff'^ 
tariff  of  1867  and  those  which  preceded  it.    Much  more  fine  wasK^  J | 
possibly  some  finer  than  before,  has  been  imported  wittuQ  diel>^* 
years,  but  that  does  not  change  the  character  a^  described. 

Therefore  it  seems  as  though  Congress  alone  can  remedy  tbe«e«^^ 
which  are  very  serious  for  the  wool  grower  and  manufiftctarff'**^ 
which,  regardless  of  political  bearings,  they  should  immcdiatdT  ^ 
their  atteation. 
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Statement  of  WILLIAll  C.  JOHBS,  President,  and  JAKES  BUEBAHI 
retary,  on  behalf  of  tlie  Boeton  Merehant  Tailort*  Exdnp 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  petition  preaented  teO 
greas  through  the  efforts  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Menii 
Tailors'  National  Exchange  of  America,  in  reference  to  tiieiiQiti^ 
crimination  in  the  existing  tariff  (as  x>re8eDt€Ml  therein),  in  hvtxdi 
eign  mannfkctared  clothing ;  we  wonld  earnestly  emphasoe  tk  h 
that  the  present  tariff  on  said  muinfaetnred  clothing  does  not  nn^ 
and  protect  ns  in  the  enhanced  cost  of  labor  in  the  prodoctioo  ddA 
ing,  which  is  at  least  200  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Europe.  Wevn 
farther  show  that  the  average  duty  on  imports t^ii  of  wootaickicfci 
over  68  per  cent,  and  that  on  trimmings  about  80  per  oent,irltik:i 
average  duty  on  importing  manu&etn^  clothing  is  bat  45^ pern 
In  our  judgment,  to  protect  the  labor  of  the  thousands  eng^^o^ 
industry  we  represent,  the  duty  upon  manufactured  clothiogabo^' 
at  least  75  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  weight  doty  as  x 
imposed.  We  would  respectfully  solicit  your  hearty  co-opentiniBi 
correction  of  this  ii^ustice  to  the  labor  interests  of  this  coontiy. 


STATEKEHt  OF  ICBSSBB.  HtX  &  WATT  CAEFtiT  tUOntBUm 

07  AVBtnEUT,  N.  T. 

We  observe  that  in  the  proposed  Senate  tariff  bill  it  is  prqposri ) 
put  wools  of  the  third  class  on  the  tree  list.  We  strongly  ni^^? 
you  the  support  of  this  clause.  No  carpet  wools  are  growi  i^  ^ 
country,  every  pound  being  imported.  The  removal  of  tie  dntitf'^ 
carpet  wools  wonld  open  up  to  us  a  trade  with  Canada,  MexicD.i^ 
neighboring  countries,  and  assist  in  reducing  thei  surplus  reTeoW;  ^ 
ing  no  one  and  benefiting  the  many. 
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PROTECTIOV  OF  WOOL. 

Ke»olutions  adopted  by  the  con^ence  of  wool  manufacturerM^  ic#o<  ^nwm 
and  wool  dealers^  at  Wa^hington^  D.  C,  January  14^  1S8& 

The  representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manofi? 
urers  and  of  the  Wool  Growers'  National  Association,  speaking,  ai  t:- 
believe,  for  all  persons  engaged  in  both  of  these  occupatioBs  io  ^ 
United  States,  with  only  individual  exceptions,  proclaim  anew  ^ 
deep  conviction  that  the  protection  by  tariff  of  the  prod  action  of  ru. 
and  of  the  manufacture  of  wool,  is  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  a^ 
the  American  people. 

The  increase  in  the  clip  of  the  American  wool  from  60,264,913  pwc*- 
in  1859  to  302,000,000  pounds  in  1885,  while  the  imports  of  forei|:i  «• 
advanced  only  from  26,282,935  pounds  to  70,596,170  pounds  wiUiifi  rk 
same  period,  demonstrates  the  effect  of  protective  dnties  in  pronofc 
sheep  husbandry  in  this  country,  and  in  thus  adding  to  Uie  sooner  \ 
national  prosperity  and  wealth. 

The  fact  that  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  in  1883  was  in*^ 
diately  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  ooBBtr 
from  50,626,626  in  1884  to  44,759,314  in  1887  gives  warning  that  t^ 
abolition  of  duties  on  wool  would  seriously  cripple  tbe  raising  of  8b«f 
in  this  country,  which  is  the  third  producer  in  quantity  among  the  » 
tions,  and  would  thus  increase  the  price  of  wool  all  over  the  worii 
while  the  consequent  destruction  of  sheep  would  materially  d&d  :!' 
supply  and  the  price  of  meat,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  of  all  pi*^ 
visions. 

Inasmuch  as  American  manufacturers  furnished,  in  1880, 81.9  per 6«i 
of  the  woolen  goods  consumed  in  the -United  States,  although  in  1>" 
only  62.8  per  cent,  of  such  goods  were  produced  in  this  country,  no^ 
duction  in  the  tariff  can  be  necessary  to  afford  the  American  peopJf ' 
full  supply  and  abundant  competition  in  fabrics  which  enter  into  use  r 
every  family,  and  for  which  the  prices  for  like  qualities  compare  h^<f 
ably  with  those  in  foreign  countries. 

The  advance  in  the  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  fro- 
65,749,635  pounds  in  1859  to  424,404,109  pounds  in  1885,  under  *  F^ 
tective  tariff,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  impetus  given  to  manufacmm^ 
by  the  raising  of  sheep  in  this  country,  which,  in  1884,  furnished  ^U 
per  cent,  of  all  the  wool  consumed  here.  As  a  means  to  the  devo^ip 
ment  of  manufactories  at  home,  the  sheep  industry,  which  has  so  tor^ 
aided  in  the  development  and  civilization  of  our  vast  western  eoontry. 
deserves  consistent  and  adequate  encouragement  in  the  a^jusunent^ 
the  national  revenue. 

Under  th^  protective  policy  the  United  States  has  become  the  fst^ 
most  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world,  while  its  agriculture  has  h«t 
extended  and  diversified  by  the  incentive  of  the  most  profitable  inirW* 
known  to  men.  Prudence  forbids  the  overthrow  of  a  system  of  rev»» 
under  which  such  results  have  been  obtained,  while  the  wages  <rf  bi** 
and  the  share  of  production  paid  to  the  American  artisan  are  txc  gn^* 
than  in  any  other  country. 

The  committees  here  assembled  ask  for  the  continuance  of  proteriiM 
to  their  own  industries  only  as  they  ask  for  like  consideration  toevHT 
other  branch  of  American  productions.  They  plead  for  no  favontis! 
to  particular  interests,  but  for  a  broad  national  policy  essential  to  tt* 
well-being  of  all  our  people,  and  contributing  to  tiie  prosperity  ^ 
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rogress  and  power  of  the  Republic.  They  know  that  the  abolition  of 
be  duties  on  wool,  almost  fatal  to  oar  sheep  husbandry,  would  be  very 
iamagiug  to  the  manufacturers  of  wool. 

These  committees  urge  that  no  reason  can  be  shown  why  subsidies 
hould  be  offered  for  foreign  competition  by  the  repeal  or  reduction  of 
he  tariff,  and  they  sugest  that  wisdom  as  well  a  patriotism  requires 
hat  all  American  productions  shall  have  the  fostering  care  of  the  Gk)v- 
^rnment  as  the  safeguard  of  American  nationality. 

That  we  urgently  request  Congress  to  immediately  pass  a  joint  reso- 
latioQ  correcting  the  present  erroneous  classification  of  worsteds,  by 
directing  that  they  be  classified  as  woolen  cloths. 

That  we  favor  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill  known  as  the  *^  Aldrich 
i>iU,''  to  suppress  undervaluations  of  imports. 


doling  address  of  the  Hon.  Oeorge  L.  Oon/versej  of  Ohio^  to  the  confer- 

enee* 

Oentlemen  t  Before  submitting  the  final  motion  which  shall  dissolve 
this  Gonveutiou  of  wool-growers,  dealers,  and  manulacturers,  and  send 
you  to  your  respective  homes  and  the  constituencies  you  represent,  I 
desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  at  parting,  which  the  occasion  seems  to  de- 
mand. I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  cordial  and  graceful 
vote  of  thanks.  The  four  days  you  have  been  in  session  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  preside  over  the  deUberations  of  a  body 
of  gentlemen. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  intelligence  and  harmony  with  which 
your  arduous  and  delicate  labors  have  been*  performed,  and  the  just 
and  reasonable  concluBions  you  have  reached,  and  the  happy  results 
likely  to  follow  your  action,  to  the  general  inter^ts  and  industries  of 
the  United  States. 

Some  of  you  have,  with  generous  patriotism,  yielded  personal  prefer- 
ences and  personal  interests  to  promote  the  industrial  good  of  the  whole 
country. 

Your  action  will  command  the  attention  of  the  Oongress  and  the  Ex- 
oxutive  of  this  great  and  increasing  family  of  States,  as  well  as  the 
whole  people;  and  your  views,  as  expressed  in  your  action  upon  the 
important  subject  which  called  you  together  will,  at  an  early  day,  be 
crystallized  into  statute  law. 

You  have  spoken  by  authority,  for  you  and  those  you  represent  give 
employment,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  not  less  than  two  millions  of 
American  ^tizens,  and  control  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  in- 
vested capital.  Many  of  you  who  are  delegates  to  this  conference  of 
these  three  great  interests  carry  to-day  on  your  individual  pay-rolls 
from  3,000  to  4,500  employes.  No  such  convention,  representing'  such 
vast  industrial  interests,  present  and  prospective,  ever  before  assembled 
in  these  United  States. 

The  production  at  home  of  wool  and  woolen  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  American  people  is  necessary  for  our  de- 
fense in  war  and  our  independence  and  comfort  in  time  of  peace.  Suc- 
cessful military  campaigns  can  not  be  carried  on  without  woolen  clothes 
for  the  soldiers.  More  soldiers  die  from  exposure  than  are  killed  in 
battle.  Neither  of  these  great  industries,  once  destroyed,  can  be  again 
restored  within  a  short  time.  Their  restoration  would  require  many 
years,  and  the  men  who  by  legislation  would  knowingly  destroy  them 
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here  and  remit  them  to  the  care  of  foreign  natioos  can  not  be  c]a^ 
among  the  frienils  of  the  Union.  Your  action,  gentlemen,  will  giTew: 
Udence  toother  American  industries  to  resist  their  enemies,  come 6% 
what  quarter  they  may.  A  union  of  all  the  industries  is  neees»i7:.v 
the  protection  of  their  laborers  and  to  continne  to  give  them  en^ 
ment  at  remunerative  wages. 

The  noisy  sentiment  of  "  flree- trade,"  which  is  contrary  to  ttesettW 
policy  of  the  Bepublic  from  its  formation,  or  a  ^<  tariff  for  reveo'aeo^/ 
excluding  therefrom  the  principle  of  protection,  ^hich  means  in  eftct 
firee-trade,  is  notHing  more  nor  less  than  a  tradition  of  a  cheap-labor  sf^* 
tem,  which  has  been  extinct  for  a  q  uarter  of  a  century.  The  intdli|ek 
free  citizen  laborers  of  America  will  never  consent  "to  be  brooghl  isu 
such  competition  with  the  cheap,  ill-fed  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  n^d 
is  kept  in  subjection  by  the  bayonet.  That  free-trade,  cheap-hahorm^ 
ment,  like  the  distant  mutterings  of  a  retreating^  storm,  will  boo^  be 
hushed  forever. 

Your  action  during  the  past  four  days  I  believe  will  be  the  ptroti* 
point  on  which  industrial  legislation  shall  turn,  and  from  this  poiiT 
forward  the  industrial  success  of  the  country  and  a  just  protedsoo  t9 
labor  are  assured. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  put  the  question  and  wish  yon  asafeicten 
to  your  happy  homes. 

As  many  as  favor  the  motion  to  adjourn  sine  die  will  say  vye;  tto 
opposed,  no.  The  motion  is  carricMl,  and  the  confesenoe  stands  ad 
journed  without  day. 


Schedule  of  proposed  duties  on  wool  and  nuM^faetwre$  hereof  f  o^^mI  4m  by  Aecm^rma 
of  wool-growers,  wool  dealersr  and  wool  mtrnftfaetwrerSf  KM  at  WaskimgfBm,  A  Ch 
January  11-14, 1888. 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  camel,  llama,  and  other  like  animals,  sb«Il  b« 
divided,  for  the  pnrpoBO  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon,  into  the  Uitm  (v 
lowing  olaeses: 

ClASS  l.~OL0THnTO  WOOL. 

That  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  or  other  wo(^  of  wisi^> 
blood,  immediate  or  remote;  down  clothing  wools,  and  woola  of  like  ohaiaeta  witi 
any  of  the  preceding,  including  such  as  have  been  heretofore  nsoally  'uapofUA  iM* 
the  United  States  firom  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cat>e  of  uood  Hof^ 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  incladin|(  all  wools  not  kn- 
inafter  described  or  designated  in  classes  two  and  three. 

Class  2.— Combdcq  wool. 

That  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  down  combing  Wools,  C«i»2* 
long  wools,  or  otuer  like  combing  wools  of  English  blood,  and  nsnauy  koown  bj  tk 
terms  herein  used ;  and  also  all  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  camel,  llama,  and  oiQn^  ^ 
animals.  * 

CLA.SS  3.— CaRPBT»WOOIJS  ANI>  OTHBR  flIMnAB  WOOLS. 

Such  as  Donskoi,  native  Sonth  American,  Cordora,  Valparaiao,  native  8mynu»^ 
including  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  nsoaUy  imptfted 
into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt)  Syria,  and  elsewhere. 

The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  imported  washed,  «1»*^ 
twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  subjected  if  imported  nn**^ 

And  the  duty  upon  wool  and  hair  of  all  classes  which  shall  be  imported  leomw 
shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  subject  if  imported  imwaBbed, 

And  the  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep,  or  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  cainel,  1I»«* 
and  other  like  animals  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  thMi  the  ordintf?  «^'' 
tion  as  now  and  heretofore  practiced,  or  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  chinrti^' 
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oondition  for  the  pnrpose  of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  shall  be  redaced  in  valne  by 
tbe  admixture  of  dirt  or  any  other  foreign  snbst-ance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to 
5¥bioh  it  would  be  otherwise  subject. 

Wools  of  the  first  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported 
te  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  32  cents  or  less  per 
poondy  10  cent«  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Wools 
of  the  first  class,  the  valae  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported  to  the 
XJnited  States,  excluding  charges  in  snch  port,  shall  exceed  32  cents  per  pound,  12 
cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto^  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Wools  of  the  second  class,  and  all  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  camel,  llama,  and  other 
like  animals,  the  valne  whereof  at  the  last  )}ortor  place  whence  exported  to  the  United 
States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  32  cents  or  less  per  pound,  10  cents  per 
pound,  and,  in  f^difion  thereto,  11  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Wools  and  hair  of  the  second  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence 
exported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  exceed  32  cents 
per  pound,  12  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Wools  of  .the  third  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  ex- . 
ported  to  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  such  port,  shall  be  12  oents-or  less 
X>er  ponnd,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Wools  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  ex- 
ported t^  the  United  States,  excluding  charges  in  snch  port,  shall  exceed  12  cents  per 
X>onnd,  6  cents  per  pound. 

No  wool  shall  be  included  in  class  three  which  shall  be  imported  for  anv  purpose 
other  than  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  or  low  grades  of  blankets,  or  which  snail 
not  be  strictly  such  as  are  known  and  recognized  as  carpet  wools. 

Wools  on  the  skin  the  same  rates  as  other  wools,  the  quantity  and  value  to  be  as- 
certained under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  preacribe. 

Sheep-skins  and  Angora  goat-skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured,  imported  with  the 
wool  on,  washed  or  unwashed,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  skins  alone. 

Ring  waste,  thiead  waste,  yarn  wa^te,  top  waste,  gameted  waste,  and  all  pther 
similar  wastes  or  products,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  by  whatever  name 
now  known,  or  by  which  they  may  hereafter  be  known,  and  of  whatever  value,  and 
BQoh  shoddy  the  value  whereof  shall  be  20  cents  or  more  per  ponnd,  shall  pay  a  duty 
of  30  cents  per  ponnd. 

Noils  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  washed  wools  or  hair  from  which  they 
made. 

Shoddy,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  and  mnngo  shall  pay  a  duty  of  20  cents  per 
pound. 

Woolen  rags,  refuse  waste,  and  flocks  shall  pay  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound. 
All  wools  and  hair  advanced  froni  the  sconred  state  by  carding  or  combing,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  shall  be  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool. 

Worsted  and  woolen  cloths,  worsted  or  woolen  shawls,  flannels,  blankets,  hats  of 
wool,  knit  goods,  and  all  goods  made  on  knitting  frames,  bal morals,  woolen  and  worsted 
yams,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  coi^posed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
worsted,  wool,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  o*her  animals,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  valued  at  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound;  val- 
ued at  above  40  cents  per  pound,  and  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  pound,  40  cents  per 
pound ;  valued  at  above  60  cents  per  pound,  50  cents  per  pound  ;  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  upon  all  of  the  above-named  articles  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  cloaks,  dolmans,  jackets,  talmas,  ulsters,  or  other  outside  gar- 
ments, and  wearing-apparel  of  every  descriptioxi.  not  specially  enumerated  or  other- 
wise provided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  or*  the  hair  of  the 
goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  made  up  or  mannfactnred,  wholly  or  in  part^  by  the 
tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer,  60  cents  per  ponnd,  and  in  addition  thereto,  50 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  fringes, 
gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  head-neto,  buttons  or  barrel  but- 
tons, or  bnttoDs  or  other  forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  wrought  by  hand  or  braided 
by  machinery,  made  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  jother  animals, 
or  of  which  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat^  alpaca,  or  other  animals  is  a  compo- 
nent material,  50  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Banting,  10  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  like 
description,  composed  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
animals,  8  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  : 
Pfovidedy  That  all  such  goods  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  sqnare  yard  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  50  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  like 
description,  compo8e<l  wholly  of  wool,  worsted,  tho  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  or  other 
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animals,  or  of  a  mixture  of  them,  12  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  and,  in  additkm^ai^ 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  all  snoh  goods,  with  eelved^oB  ina<le  wboUj^a 
-part  of  otiier  materials,  and  all  such  goods  with  threads  maae  ^wholly  or  in  partrf 
other  materials,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  classiiication,  iih»I]  ^. 
dutiable  at  12  cents  per  square  yara,  and,  in  addition  theretOy  50  per  c^itna  adri- 
lorem :  Provided,  That  all  such  goods  weighing  over  4  ounces  per  sqiiAre  yard  shall  p«? 
a  dnty  of  50  cents  per  pound,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  vakmsL 

Endless  belta,  or  felts,  for  paper  or  printing  machines,  25  cents  per  pound,  aoi  ia 
addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

AubusBon,  Axminster,  Moqnette,  and  chenille  carpeta,  carpets  woven  wbete^ 
rooms,  anQ  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description^  60  eeato  pv 
square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Toumay  velvet  carpets,  60  centd  per  square  yard,  and,  ia  se- 
dition thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Brussels  carpets,  40  cents  per  square  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  eeotaa 
ad  valorem. 

Patent  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherrtfe,  S 
cents  i>er  sqnare  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad.  valorem. 

Tapestry  JBrussels  carpets,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  25  cents  per  sqim 
yard,- and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  worsted-chain  Venetian  carpets^  15  cents  persquR 
yard,and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Yam  Venetian  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  10  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  and,  in  a^ 
tion  thereto,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Druggets  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  25  cents  per  sqnare  jiHL 
and^  in  addition  thereto,  00  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Hemp  or  Jute  carpeting,  7  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addition  thereto,  50  pe: 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Carpets  and  carpetings  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  either,  or  other  mMoiil 
not  otherwise  herein  specified,  5  cents  per  sqnare  yard,  and,  in  addition  thereto, 9f 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  and  mats,  rugs,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  ic^ 
other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpetings,  shall  be  sulijected  to  the  rate  of  dnty  boei 
impost  on  carpets  or  carpetings  of  like  character  or  description ;  and  the  dotr  {^ 
all  other  mats  not  exclusively  of  vegetable  material,  screens,  hassocks,  and  mgi,  a^ 

be  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

• 

Hon.  Colambus  Delano,  of  Ohio,  president  of  the  Wool  Growere' 
National  Association ;  V^illiam  Whitman,  of  Boston,  presideot  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Mannfacturers ;  and  Edward  A. 
Greene,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Wool  MercbaDtr 
Association,  were  appointed  by  'the  conference  a  committee  to  |M^ 
sent  to  Congress  the  schedole  of  proposed  duties  herewith  agreed  oo 
by  the  conference  this  day. 
By  direction  of  the  conference. 

H.  L«  James, 
Treasurer  Bockville  Manufacturing  Company^  RockviUe^  dmn^ 

Wm.  J.  Battison, 
AcVg  SeaPy  NatH  AsscPn  Wool  Mant^acturerSy  Boston^  Mam^ 

8ecr^4iriei. 


STATEMENT  07  WASHDrGTON  BELT,  OF  HEW  TOBX. 

WOOL-GBOWINa  IN  THE  UNITED  STATB& 

A  careful  estimate  places  the  namber  of  w.ool-growere  in  the  United 
States  at  about  700,000,  and  fully  500,000  men  are  employed  by  tben 
to  assist  in  caring  for  their  flocks  and  doing  other  fiarm  labor.  Anur 
jority  of  these  flock-masters,  as  well  as  their  employed  help,  m^  heads 
of  families ;  therefore,  if  you  add  to  their  number  their  wives,  childreo, 
and  other  dependents,  you  will  have  a  population  of  at  least  4,000,WW 
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persons  more  or  less  interested  in  the  growing  of  wool  ^  or  aboat  one-fif- 
teenth of  tiie  entire  population  of  the  United  States.  Therft  are  no 
doubt  fully  150,000  other  fanners  who  keep  a  small  number  of  sheep, 
but  these  could  not  be  fairly  classed  as  growers  of  wool. 

These  700,000  farmers^ will  average  to  own  or  possess  at  least  160 
acres  of  land  each — making  a  total  of  112,000,000  acres — devoting  the 
more  desirable  parts  of  their  farms  to  the  raising  of  grain,  hay,  etc.  (a 
good  share  of  which  is  required  for  the  feeding  of  then:  horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep  during  the  winter  season),  and  selecting  the  iioor,  rough, 
and  hilly  portions  for  the  pasturing  of  their  sheep ;  thus  putting  to 
profitable  use  their  entire  farms. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  is  now  estimated  at 
50,000,000  head,  and  the  crop  of  wool  at  about  350,000,000  pounds,  and 
worth  op  the  average  of  last  year's  prices  about  22  cents ;  making  the 
total  value  of  the  wool  crop  of  the  country  $77,000,000. 

There  are  sold  annually  for  export  and  home  consumption  from 
13,000,000  to  15,000,000  sheep  for  {heir  mutton,  bringing  on  the  average 
about  $3  per  head ;  making  the  total  value  of  wool  and  mutton  sold  each 
season  about  $122,000,000. 

If  you  remove  the  duty  from  wool,  and  so  make  the  growing  of  it  an 
unprofitable  business,  it  would  render  almost  valueless  the  portions  of 
these  farms  devoted  to  sheep  raising,  and  thereby  would  decrease  the 
average  price  of  the  whole  farm  at  least  $2.50  an  acre,  making  a  loss 
firom  this  source  alone  of  $280,000,000. 

Sheep  would  also  decrease  in  value  ftilly  50  cents  per  head,  making 
another  shrinkage  of  $25,000,000. 

Wool  would  decline  from  7  to  8  cents  per  pound  from  the  average 
price  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  adding  another  loss  of  $25,000,000. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  reducing  our  revenue  between  $5,000,000  and 
$6,000,000,  we  must  financially  injure  one-fifteenth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  and  so  force  this  large  body  of  people  to 
follow  a  business  that  will  yield  no  profit,  and  compel  them  to  raise 
wool  in  competition  with  ail  the  poor  and  poverty-stricken  nations  on 
the  earth,  where  land  and  labor  are  fully  one-half  less  than  in  this 
country ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  inflict  upon  this  most  honorable  and  re- 
acted American  industry  the  following  losses,  viz : 

Shrinkage  in  the  valoe  of  lands (280,000,000 

Shrinkage  in  the  valae  of  flocks 25,000,000 

Shrinkage  in  the  value  of  wools 25,000,000 

ToUl  loss  to  the  wool  industry 330,000,000 

If  wool  be  placed  on  the  free  list  our  woolen  manufacturers  will  ob- 
tain their  raw  material  $25,000,000  less  than  they  now  do  under  protec- 
tion. Will  the  people  of  the  United  States  get  the  full  benefit  of  this 
sum  in  the  cheapening  of  their  woolen  goods  f  We  think  not ;  but  at 
least  one-half  of  this  amount  will  go  to  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants in  the  way  of  increased  profits,  and  this  small  sum  of  $25,000,000 
is  all  the  saving  which  the  manufacturers  and  peoplecan  possibly  make 
to  offset  the  enormous  shrinkage  enumerated  above. 

Very  few  carpet  wools  are  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  as  their 
low  value  makes  it  rather  unprofitable  to  raise  them,  no  great  harm 
would  be  done  if  they  were  placed  on  the  free  list. 

We  are  now  growing  in  the  United  States  nearly  a  full  supply  of  the 
finer  sorts  of  wool,  and  only  require  to  import  about  33,000,000  pounds 
to  give  us  a  full  supply.  Continue  protection  for  a  few  years  and  we 
shall  raise  all  the  wool  we  require,  carpet  wools  excepted. 
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The  importation  of  worsted  goods  at  the  present  low  atid  onjisst  m^ 
of  dnl^  has  inflicted  a  very  serious  loss  on  maanlacturers  of  t\ns  el4#> 
of  goods.  This  shoald  be  corrected,  and  worsted  should  be  matk:* 
pay  the  same  dnty  as  woolens. 

The  admission  of  ring,  thread,  roving,  and  slabbing  waste  ofideri 
dnty  of  10  cents  per  pound  has  caused  a  most  .serious  loss  to  the  owv 
ers  of  wools,  for  every  pound  of  this  so-called  waste  takes  the  i^^iee* 
a  pound  of  fine  scoured  wool,  and  the  extensive  use  of  it  is  the  priac 
pal  caus^  of  the  large  quantity  of  territory,  California,  and  Texas  wo^ 
now  remaining  unsold  on  the  markets.  It  should  have  a  dnty  laid  ap» 
it  the  same  as  scoured  wool  (which  it  virtually  is)  of  30  cents  per  pood. 

These  two  great  companion  industries,  the  growing  of  wool  and  tlr 
manufacturing  of  woolen  goods,  are  inseparable  and  should  be  pioteete^ 
equally  ^  the  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  the  oosti* 
manufacturing  in  Europe  as  compared  with  that  of  America,  asd  U^ 
wool-growers  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  wh 
in  other  countries  and  that  of  raising  it  in  the  United  States,  vtat 
laud,  labor,  and  living  are  so  much  higher. 

Competent  judges  claim  that  the  estimates  of  loss  ^ven  above  m^i 
be  increased  |lOO,000,000  without  exaggerating  the  &cts. 


Statement  of  BICHAED  T.  SULLIVAV,  Bepresenting  tbe  Wool  SMiy, 
Wool  Extract,  and  Flocks  Kanufikcturing  Interest  and  tiie  Wockii^  tf 
Foreign  Waste,  and  FOSS  &  CO.,  Eepresenting  the  Wooleu  Kag  aad  Wool- 
Waste  Interest 

WOOLEN  KAGS,  SHODDY,  WOOL  EXTRACTS,  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

To  the  honorable  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  following  considerations  are  presented  to  the  law-making  powit 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  intent  merely  of  setting  forth  a  few  oi  tke 
questions  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  labor  interest  en|r<»|?edii 
the  grading,  sorting,  catting,  and  handling  of  woolen  rag^  and  tbemas^ 
ufacture  of  shoddy  and  of  waste  in  the  United  States,  and  to  shov  tiie 
effect  of  placing  woolen  rags,  shoddy,  wool  extract,  flocks,  and  wmH 
waste  on  the  free  lists. 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  EMPLOYED. 

(1)  Woolen  rags. — Let  us  start  with  the  qoestion  of  woolen  rags,  tad 
here  let  us  say  that  the  important  item  in  this  trade  is  that  of  I^mc. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  over  $50,000,000  invested  in  tfee 
handling  of  woolen  rags,  and  there  are  over  one  hundred  tiioosttid 
persons  employed  in  soiting,  grading,  cutting,  and  handling  wooieo 
rags  alone.  We  do  not  include  in  this  estimate  the  rag  pi^^^er 
gatherers,  but  only  those  employed  in  the  legitimate  labor  of  h^ui^^Bn^ 
woolen  rags.  Large  numbers  of  women,  middle-aged  and  old,  beeaose 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  the  different  grades,  find  profitable  employ 
uiLiit  as  rag  sorters  and  cutters,  at  an  average  wage  of  $1  per  dajof 
ten  hours,  while  the  men  employed  in  handling  such  stock  earn  at  ao 
average  $1.75  to  $2  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Wool  shoddy^  wool  extract^  and  flocks. — There  are  over  one  hondml 
plants  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manofacture  of  shoddy, 
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'wool  extract,  etc.    These  houses  also  do  a  large  basiuess  in  picking  and 

^ameting  or  carding  foreign  waste  that  now  pays  10  cents  per  pound 

duty,  if  imported  in  the  rough,  but  if  worked  on  the  other  side  it  has  to 

ir»ay  30  cents  per  pound.    The  cost  of  working  this  class  of  goods  in 

IBarope,  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  shown,  is  1 J  cents  per  pound,  while 

in  this  country  it  costs  us  4  cents  per  pound.    In  some  factories,  pro- 

claciDg  shoddy  and  wool  extracts,  machinery  to  the  extent  of  $50,(K)0  is 

in  ase.    Besides  these  hundred  plants  many  of  our  large  woolen  mills 

liave  shoddy,  extracting,  and  gameting  plants  attached. 

Wool  extracting  is  a  comparatively  new  product  in  this  country. 
TVithin  the  past  few  years  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  this  work.  Wool  extract  is  a  product  irom  rags  containing 
cotton  and  wool,  and  is  produced  by  a  carbonizing  (chemical)  process 
i^rhlch  destroys  the  cotton  in  the  fabric,  leaving  the  wool  free  and  unin- 
jured. The  plant  is  much  more  costly  than  that  producing  shoddy  only, 
although  extract  is  classed  in  the  lists  as  shoddy. 

We  should  say  that  in  this  country  there  are  fully  $1,000,000  worth  of 
machinery,  and  over  a  million  people  that  are  now  depending  on  these 
industries  for  their  maintenance,  and  these  would  have  to  seek  a  liv- 
ing in  a  new  field  if  the  present  tariff  on  woolen  rags,  shoddy,  and  waste 
is  in  any  way  reduced.  It  is,  therefore,  an  important  industry,  produt- 
ing  a  valuable  commodity  from  what  would  otherwise  be  absolute  waste, 
and  a  eduction  of  the  present  tarijBf  would  plac^  us  in  direct 

COMPETITION  WITH  EUROPEAN  CHEAP  LABOB. 

In  this  country  there  are  no  *'  trusts  ^  conducting  the  business  j  it  is 
conducted  by  thousands  of  small  manufacturers,  while  in  Europe  the 
business  is  carried  on  by  large  corporations  and  limited  copartnerships, 
some  of  them  with  a  capital  of  £100,000.  We  are  unable  to  compete 
with  these  European  houses  lor  the  reason  the  money  rate  is  higher 
here  than  abroad.  There  a  6  per* cent,  dividend  is  considered  good, 
while  here  we  are  compelled  to  pay  6  per  cent,  for  our  money.  But 
above  and  beyond  all  this  is  the  labor  question. 

WAOES  CONSIDEBED. 

In  Belgium  and  France  the  average  pay  for  women  for  sorting  and 
catting  rags  is  about  1  franc,  or  20  cents  per  day.  The  men  earn  about 
1  franc  and  30  centimes,  or  27  cents  per  day  of  fourteen  hours,  or  from 
6'  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  In  Germany  the  pay  of  rag- workers  is  a  little  higher; 
for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  in  Belgium  and  France  the  women  earn 
1  mark,  or  25  cents  per  day,  the  men  1^  to  2  marks.  In  these  countries, 
were  it  not  that  a  man  employs  his  whole  family,  children  and  all,  to 
the  neglect  of  educatiqn  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  subsist  upon  these  wages.  In  England  the 
average  wages  of  sorters  is  1  shilling,  or  25  cents  i)er  day,  and*  in  Can- 
ada $2  or  $3  per  week,  while  here  we  are  compelled  to  pay  our  women 
an  average  of  $6  per  week  and  our  men  from  $10  to  $12.  The  only 
barrier  that  prevents  this  foreign  cheap  labor  from  crushing  our  in- 
dustries is  the  tariff. 

With  these  facts  in  view  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  Europe  in  such  labor  when  our  manufacturers  and  employers 
are  required  to  pay  from  four  to  six  times  as  much  for  the  same  class 
of  labor.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  manufacturers  in  Europe  can  pro- 
<dace  at  1  cent  per  pound  what  costs  us  over  3  cents. 
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Under  the  present  tariff^  if  wool  is  imported,  burred,  ^cooRifl 
sorted,  it  has  to  pay  a  daty  mach  hijsrher  than  in  the  g^rease.  U,  t^ 
fore,  wool  is  pat  on  the  free  list,  it  should  be  required  to  be  inpr  t 
in  the  roagb,  just  as  it  is  shorn.  Most  of  the  wool  now  imported  e^m 
in  the  grease,  as  a  result  of  the  tariff  and  it  is  burred,  scoured,  1 1 
sorted  here,  and  this  provides  labor  for  our  workmen,  and  keeps  t^ 
sands  of  men  and  women  from  otherwise  enforced  idleness,  as  shonif 
those  exclusively  interested  in  the  wool  trade. 

THE  BESULT* 

If  woolen  rags,  wool  extracts,  shoddy,  and  flockB  axe  placed  npottk 
free  list,  we  may  expect — 

First.  The  suspension  of  our  shops  and  factories,  owing  to  oiiriBi> 
bility  to  compete  with  foreign  labor.  Only  two  doors  are  open  toti 
we  must  reduce  the  pay  of  our  men  to  from  80  cents  to  $1  perdaj^as^ 
the  women  to  30  cents,  or  we  must  close  our  store  and  mills,  wbA  im- 
pend on  England,  Germany,  and  France  to  do  the  work.  With  tb» 
articles  on  the  free  list  we  predict  that  the  manufacturers  wiU  sliip  tba 
stock  to  Europe,  there  have  it  worked  and  put  into  the  form  tiiejr 
quire,  and  thus  have  it  return  to  this  country,  and  the  cost  would  not  > 
more  than  one-half  of  what  it  costs  now. 

Second.  The  millions  of  dollars  now  invested  in  tbe  machineiy  sect^ 
Hary  to  run  our  mills  will  be  rendered  worthless,  as  it  can  not  betw^ 
into  use  in  any  other  channel,  and  thousands  of  our  laborers  wfll :« 
left  unemployed. 

Third.  Instead  of  sorting,  grading,  and  cuttings  our  rags  and  mak 
ing  our  own  shoddy  extract  and  flock,  as  we  now  do,  we  woqM  bt 
forced  to  ship  our  rags  to  foreign  countries  in  foreign  bottODS^Ufe 
building  up  the  foreign  carrying  trade  and  foreign  mann&cums,  tf*! 
supplying  labor  to  foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  our  indostdas 
and  without  any  compensating  benefit. 

Note. — Since  the  above  statement  there  have  been  repreeeotiti^f^ 
of  German,  English,  and  Canadian  houses  in  this  market  offering  tbtJ 
stock,  <^  providing  Mr.  Mills's  bill  passes,"  at  figures  that  we,  ^in  ordtf 
to  compete,''  would  be  obliged  to  obtain  oar  labor  in  sortiDfi^,  eccn  ^ 
simply  nothing  at  all.  All  rags  must  be  sorted  by  hand,  and  labors 
an  item  of  the  most  importance  in  our  business. 


Table  aJunoing  (he  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  with  «tlimaie  o/ jirokNtni^ 

if  rate  of  increase  had  eoniinued, 

« 

IPabliahed  by  PhiUidelphi*  Wocd  MerchtDto*  Ai— oi«aon.| 


1880. 


Total    number  of 

ehoep 40, 765,  ©00 

Estimated  number 

ifratooflncivaao 

bad  continued  .. 


1881. 


1882. 


43,509,80041^016,224 


1883. 


1884. 


188& 


188S. 


ur 


40^  287, 291 50, 826,  GM^  aOO,  Sa4fl^  SA  93144.91 


'* 


52, 300, 000|56, 00(1^  000  SB,  900, 0«l|a  W  <" 


Note.— The  rat«  of  increaee  from  1878  to  1888  was  7  per  cent  per  Mmnm.    Tfao-iv^neCki  ii  t^* 
wool  went  into  ciTeot  July  1, 1883. 


.  _i 
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Table  •fcotetap  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  (fraup  of  Statee,  1880*'87. 
fPabUshedby  PbiladelphiaWoolHeroluuite' AMOoUtion.] 


Westorn  Sutes. . . . 
Soothcni  States... 

Paclflo  coast 

Territorle* 

Middle  8t»t«s 

X.  JEnglaod  States. 


1880. 


12.212,60012, 
(V  922, 200 


8,911.1)00 
4,019.600 
4.174,000 
1.525,600 


Total 40. 765b  900  43. 560, 889  46, 016, 224 


1881. 


93913, 


10, 
8, 
5, 

1, 


728, 

8ri,938 

670,297 

426,460 

292,203 

570,002 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1,845.93815,638,82916,686,76016,244,062 
11, 916, 91 1  12, 973, 860 12. 960. 761 12, 468, 301 
8,685,606  9,067,887  9,61«,003  0,370,617 
6.351,24^  6,320,000  7,245.460  8,496^039 
3,830,970  3,848,513  3.792,675  8,498,425 
1,385,646   l,3i»8,252   1,384,888   ],283,80§ 


49,287,291 


188S. 


50,626,62650,800,243 


1886. 


16,181,912(14, 
U,534,652 
9,746,068 
7,677,787 
3,083,504 
1,249,828 


48^322,331 


1887. 


832^686 
9,211,449 
0,882,668 
7.087.668 
2.968,082 
1,287,084 


44,769,816 


If  on.— The  redaction  in  tariff  on  wool  went  Into  effect  Joly  1, 1883. 

Table  of  imperiefoT  three  years  previous  and  three  years  subservient  to  the  reduction  im  the 
tanff  of  March  3, 1883.  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Ikg^artment 
by  the  Philadelphia  Wool  Merchants^  Association. 


Articles. 


Wonted   doths,    except  each 
as  are  composed  In  part  of 
wool: 
Talaed  at  not  exceeding  40o. 

per  lb. 
Yalaed  at  orer  40c  and  not 

exceeding  60o. 
Yoloed  at  uver  60o.  and  not 

exceeding  80c. 
Yalaed  at  over  80o.  per  lb  . . . 

Total  lbs.  of  cloth  each 
year. 
Amoant  of  daties  collected 
on  cloth. 


Bates  of  dnUes. 


Yalaed  at  not  exceeding  40c 

per  lb. 
Yalaed  at  over  48o.  and  not 

exceeding  60c 
Yalaed  at  oTcr  60c.  and  not 

exceeding  80c 
Yalued  at  over  80c  per  lb. . . 

Total  lbs.  of  yam  each 
year. 
Amoont  of  daties  coUeotsd 
on  yams. 
Knit    goods,     hosiery,    shirts, 
drawers,  and  other  knit  goods : 
Yalaed  at  not  over  40c  per  lb. 
Yalaed  at  above  40c  and  not 

exceeding  60c. 
Yalaed  at  ;l>ove  60c  and  not 

exceeding  80c. 
Yalaed  at  over  80c  per  lb  . . . 

Total  Ibc  knit  goods  each 

year.  • 

Aioonntof  daties  collected . 

Cloolu,  dolmans,  etc : 

Cloaks,  dolmans,  Jaclcets,  tal> 
mas,  alsten,  or  other  outside 
gsrments  for  ladies*  and  chil« 
dren's  apparel,  and  goods  of 
similar  description  or  used 
for  like  pnrposec 
Amount  of  daties  ooUeoted . 

Baw  wools: 

Class  Kc  1— Clothing  wools^ 
▲movBt  of  duties  oolleeted 


20c p. lb. and  86  p. ct.. 
80c  p.  lb.  and  35  p.  ot. . 
40c  p.  lb.  and  86  p.  et. . 
50o.  p .  lb.  and  36  p.  ot. . 


20c  p.  lb.  and  86  p.  et. . 
80c  p.  lb.  and  86  p.  et. . 
40c  p.  lb.  and  86  p.  ot. . 
60c p. lb. and  86p.ct.. 


20c  p.  lb.  and  36  p.  ct . 
80c.  p.  lb.  and  86  p.  ot . . 

40c  p.  lb.  and  86  p.  ot . . 

69c  p.  lb.  and  86  p.  et .. 


60c  p.  lb.  and  40  p.  ot . . 


10c  p.  lb.  and  11  p.  ct  ^ 
12c.  p.  lb.  and  10  p.  ct  > 


188L 


60,162 

42,076 

119,286 

96^876 


1,180,399 


8,644 

8,741 

6,882 

462,666 


476,782 


48 

80 

461,688 


461,707 


66^666 


Peunds. 

166,472 

86,672 

114,928 

428,195 


780,267 


821 

1«288 

16,606 

846^501 


364,703 


1 

846 

446^678 


450,824 


6^ 


Pounds. 

41,146 
124,096 
874,648 
488,776 


978,560 


2,466 

1,968 

87.467 

826^468 


418;  299 


7 
48 

66 

896,668 


218,714 


20.608,70718,489,828 


Total  fiv 
three  ysan. 


2»98%286 
12,468.648.08 


1,258,784 
$1.101,81&88 


886,7081      i,nM,wr 

$1,722,488.68 


880,808 


1602,106.46 


ll,64«,680t       46^846,160 
86, 787, 712. 78 
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JIabU  af  imfOfUfor  three  yeatMpreviou$amdtkne  peart  etibeequemijio  Ae  raiiriiw  m  A» 


ee  jfeate  preeioue  4md  tM 
Uuiffqf  March  Z,18B3, 


ete, — Continaed. 


CIms  Kow  2— Combing  wootoj 
Amonnt  of  dntJM  coUacted.. 
CaMtNo.8— Cttpet  wools.. I 
▲mooAt  of  dattoo  coUoeted . 


»^ 


,  shoddy,  etc : 
igs,  shoddy,  mimgo,  wsste, 
soaflooks. 
Amount  of  datiesooUsoted. 


Botes  of  dntiss. 


10o.pblb.sndlOp.ot  I 
lOo.  p.  lb.  snd  11  p.«t  > 


3ap.lb( 
6o.p.lb5 


120.  p.  lb.  less  10  p.  ot 


1B8L 


4,421,480 


6tt,U6 


2;  818, 671 


42, 88S,  700'47, 208»  175t4t,  IM. 


17, 


i«37a;iia|      e,zaa 


•n^dii       xw.] 


Axtiolss. 


Bstesofdntlss. 


1864. 


Wsntsd  oloths.  exoept  snoh  ss 
srs  oomposed  In  port  of  wool  t 
Tslaed  st  not  exooodinc  SOo. 
TslQ^dstorer  Mo.  sad  not 

exceeding  40c 
Yslaed  st  over  40o.  snd  not 

exceeding  OOo. 
Tslaed  at  over  OOo.  sad  not 

exoeeding80c 
Tslaed  st  over  80o 


lOe.  p.  lb.  sad  85  p.  ot. . 
12o.pwlb.9Bd85p.et.. 

180. p. lb. snd  85  p.ot.. 

24o.p.lb.sad  a5p.ot.. 

85o.p.lb.sad  40p.et.. 


40.8581 
84^017 

577,519 

777,827 

1,234,877 


«l.n8 

987,164 
1,407,051 
1.274,716 


i«ii<rii 

144» 


2;  763^,214 

i«483;au 


Totsi  lbs.of  oloih  ssoh  yesr 
Amoant  of  duties  ooUeoted 

on  oloths. 
Inoresse  In  rsTonae 


2,088,886 


8,715^284 


<1667,SU 


7snis: 

Tslned  st  notexoeedingSOc 

per  lb. 
Tslaed  st  over  80c.  snd  not 

exceeding  40c. 
Tslaed  st  over  40o.  sad  not 

exceeding  OOc 
Tslaed  at  over  OOc  snd  not 

exceeding  80c 
Tslned  st  over  80c  p«r  lb .. . 

Total  lbs.  of  ysm  esoh  yesr 
Amoant  of  duties  ooUected 


10cp.lb.snd  85p.ot. 
12c  p.  lb.  snd  35p.ct. 
18cp.Ib.snd  85p.ot. 
24cp.lb.siid  85p.ot. 
85cp.lb.snd  40pbOt. 


8,887 
282,546 
184,782 
878,480 
824,426 


11,188 

72,200 

164^586 

430^251 

218^278 


TXmm 

«:.8K.4a« 


1,440.081 


188; 

1,186^882^ 
188^888 


886^488 


•nysms. 
Inoresse  in  rerenae 


Kidt  goods,  snd  all  goods  msde 
on  knittiDg  frames : 
Tslned  st  not  exceeding  80 

cents  per  pound. 
Tslaed  st  over  80  cents  snd 

not  exceeding  40  oentc 
Tslaed  at  over  40  cents  sad 

not  exceeding  60  cents. 
Talued  st  over  60  cents  snd 

not  exceeding  80  oentc 
Tslned  st  over  80  cents  per 

pound. 

Total  pounds  hnlt  goods 
each  year. 
Amount  of  duties  coUeotod. . 
Inoresse  in  reyeauo 


10c  p.  lb.  snd  85  p.  ot. . 
12c p. lb. snd  85p.ot.. 
18c  p.  IK  sad  85  p.  ot. . 
24c  p.  lb  sad  85  p.  ot. . 
85c  p.  lb>  sad  85  p.  ot . . 


8,081 

51 

8,888 

87,840 

807,007 


: 

7,178 
78^112 


1,084,888,  1,888, 


1.001«107  1,187,822;  1,174,881 


CIosIes,  dolmsns,  etc 

Qosks,  doimsns,  jsokets, 
tslmas,  ulsters,  or  other 
outside  gsrmonts  for 
Isdies*  sod  children's  sp- 
pareL  snd  goods  of  slmilsr 
deHoription  or  used  for 
Ukepurpooec 

Amount  of  duties  oolleoted. 

Inoresse  in  rersnue. 


45c  p.  tb.  sad  40  p.  ot. . 


842;788      808,272 
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mble  qf  ^mpufUfor  ikrw  yeart  previous  and  three  years  suhsequmt  to  ike  reduction  im  ike 

iariffof  M'arf^  3,  1883,  etc, — Continued. 


Artioles. 


>w^  irools: 

OImsKo.  l^Clothiog  wodUJ 

Amount  of  datiM  ooUeoted . . 
InoroMein  revenae 


ClASsNa  2— Combing  wools  \ 


Amount  of  duties  coUected 
Increase  in  reyenne 

CIamNo.  8— Carpet  wools . .  \ 

Amount  of  duties  coDeoted. . 
lacresse  inrevwiae 


fffc,  shoddy,  etc 
ItAgs,  shoddy,  nmngo,  wsste» 

imd  flocks. 
Amount  of  duties  colleoted . 
IncressQ  in  revenue 


Bates  of  duties. 


10a  p.  lb 
12c.  p.  lb 


10c  p.  lb 
12c  p.  lb 


2|cp.lb 
fie  p.  lb 


10o.p.lb 


} 


\ 


188i. 


20.708,843 


4^474,896 


02.525,602 


1885. 


Pounds 
13,472,482 


1881 


PMmdf. 

28,321.'758 


8,801,014  4^872,780 


50,782,80079,710,051 


1,225^800      780,040 


2;  006^  517 


Total  Ibr 
three  yean. 


67.408^063 

05,006,430.42 
$107,717.06 

13,230^048 

$1,887,840.08 
$271,525.00 

193,024,040 

$5,570,450.6^ 
$483,880.07 


4,71(^917' 

$I71,09L89 
$17^284.48 


Kon.— Total  increase  in  roTenne  on  these  six  articles  in  three  years,  $11,465,503.27. 


STATSMEVT  OF  JUSTICE,  BATEMAV  ft  CO..  WOOL  C0MHIS8I0V  U^ 
CHABTS,  122  SOUTH  FBOHT  STBEET,  FHILASELFHIA,  JASUABT 

Figures  for  wool-growers  to  study;  suggested  by  the  Presidents  message. 

On  the  opi>08ite  page  we  give  a  table  showing  a  coinparison  of  the 
values  of  all  grades  of  foreign  and  domestic  fleeces  and  a  comparison 
of  the  values  of  foreign  and  domestic  scoured  wool.  It  also  shows  what 
would  be  the  price  in  Philadelphia  for  each  grade  of  American  wool  on 
the  present  basis  of  values  in  London  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of 
duties  on  wool  as  recommended  in  the  President's  message. 

The  first  column  of  figures  on  the  left  contains  the  average  price  for 
each  grade  of  American  wool  at  this  date  in  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston. 

The  second  column  contains  the  percentage  of  shrinkage  in  scouring 
the  various  grades  of  American  wool,  and  the  third  column  shows  the 
Bcoored  cost  of  the  same  to  the  manufacturer  here. 

The  fourth  column  shows  the  free-trade  price  for  each  grade  of  Ameri- 
can wool,  or,  in  other  words,  it  shows  the  price  which  would  have  to  be 
accepted  tor  domestic  wool,  on  the  basis  of  present  values  in  London 
if  the  duty  were  taken  off. 

The  filth  column  shows  the  decline  in  cents  per  pound  in  fleeces  which 
must  occur  to  domestic  wool  to  reduce  it  to  the  free-trade  level  This 
oolamn  also  shows  the  actual  amount  of  protection,  in  cents  per  i)ound, 
which  the  different  qualities  of  domestic  wool  now  have. 

The  list  of  foreign  wools  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  paper  enume- 
rates some  of  the  qualities  which  compete  with  domestic  wools  named 
on  the  same  line  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  first  column  of  figures  to 
the  right  of  the  foreign  list  is  the  foreign  price  in  cents  in  London.  The 
last  column  on  the  extreme  right  shows  how  much  decline  would  have 
(0  take  place  in  the  value  of  domestic  scoured  wool  to  reduce  it  to  the 
London  basia  of  value  to-daty. 
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Tbtt  iMt  or  niaili  oolanm  is  also  the  difflbcenoe  in  emoMm  per  pool 
between  the  acoared  eost  of  American  wool  and  tJie  scoured  cost  of  tk 
corresponding  grade  of  foreign  wool  in  London,  and  is  the  aetoalamoBil 
of  protection  which  the  American  wool-grower  now  ^ets  on  seomed 
worn  when  it  is  imported  in  the  unwashed  condition.  This  same  eol- 
omn  is  interesting  as  indicating  how  mach  protection  the  AmfrifM 
mannfactnrer  needs  on  hia  goods  to  overcome  the  difference  in  mxad 
cost  of  wool  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manaf^tnrer,  not  taking  inte  eot* 
sideration  the  additional  protection  which  he  needs  to  offiietadiffiBnaoe 
of  over  100  per  cent,  between  the  wages  of  European  and  AnraricanBiffi 
labor. 

This  comparison  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  fbreig^  and  Anwrip«i 
scoured  wo(ds  throws  mach  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  preeeot  depres- 
sion in  the  woolen  manufacturing  business,  which  depreasioa  seems  to 
be  the  principal  cause  of  low  prices  for  American  wool. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  amount  of  protection  which  the  mana£u(- 
urer  receives  is  the  limit  of  the  actual  protection  which  the  wool-grower 
receives,  for  the  reasoa  that  the  manufacturer  must  boy  wwA  km 
enough  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  foreign  goods.  If  the  duty  we« 
taken  off  of  goods  and  kept  upon  wool  American  wool  would  declise 
until  the  American  manufacturer  could  buy  it  at  a  price  at  wliidi  be 
could  compete  with  for^gn  goods  made  by  operatives  who  received  )sm 
than  half  the  wages  paid  to  the  same  class  of  operatives  in  Amerieai 
Th^Eefore,  in  revising  the  present  tariff  law,  the  higher  the  duties  wUck 
the  wool-grower  can  induce  his  Representative  in  Gougreas  to  put  upoc 
woolen  goods  the  higher  will  be  the  price  which  he  will  receive  forhk 
wool,  and  legislation  of  this  kind  more  directly  affects  him  than  any 
increase  of  duties  upon  the  raw  material.  When  the  agzicoltuial  ii- 
terests  permitted  the  he^vy  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  worsted  goods  in 
1883  they  struck  the  severest  blow  at  thQ  wool  producer.  It  is  in- 
portant  that  the  grower  should  immediately  h^ve  hisBepresentativeic 
Congress  correct  the  abuses  of  the  wool  schedule  by  shutting  out  such 
scoured  wools  as  now  come  in  under  the  head  of  waste ;  by  makiB^ 
washed  wools  of  all  classes  pay  double  the  duty  on  uhwasbed,  and 
scoured  wools  of  all  classes  pay  three  times  the  duty  on  unwashed,  aad 
make  such  changes  in  the  carpet- wool  schedule  as  will  prevent  the  ioH 
portation  of  clothing  wools  under  the  disguise  of  carpet  wools.  Tel 
these  changes  are  of  minor  importance  in  comparison  with  that  of  ras- 
ing the  duty  on  worsted  goods  to  the  present  level  of  other  woc^ea 
gcKKls,  so  urgently  and  forcibly  recommended  aa  an  act  of  simple  jostioe 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  message  to  Congress.  Th£> 
recommendation,  coming  as  it  does  from  an  administration  which  &vori 
free  trade  in  maoy  articles,  shows  the  unfairness  of  the  working  of  tie 
worsted  clause  in  the  tariff  law  of  1883,  and  if  growers  can  secure 
nothing  else  at  this  time,  this  correction,  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  would  be  an  enormous  gain  to  the  produoer  of  wooL 

OOMPABISON  OP  PBIOES  WITH  ONE  YEAB  AGO. 

The  average  decline  in  wool  during  the  past  twelve  months  has  ben 
2i  cents  per  pound,  or  about  10  per  cent.  As  the  present  qnotatioiu 
are  largely  nominal  and  prices  are  weak  the  real  measure  of  dedina  in 
point  of  fact  is  even  greater.  There  has  been  little  wool  sold  since  ike 
Presidents  message  was  promulgated,  and  the  views  of  the  buyeraaad 
sellers  are  wide  apart.  The  effect  of  the  message  has  been  to  diaome- 
age  many  holders  of  wool,  which  is  shown  by  Uie  incseasiiig  pieaasre 
to  force  it  upon  reluctant  buyers. 
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INOBEASINO  mPOBTATIONS. 

Wool-growers  mast  look  with  alarm  apon  the  impetas  given  to  in- 
creased importations  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  1883.  In  one 
year  33,000,000  poands  of  raw  wool  were  imported,  and  150,000^000 
pounds  of  wool  were  imported  in  the- shape  of  goods. 

THB  LONDON  ATTOTIONS. 

The  next  auctions  in  London  open  January  31,  when  the  new  clip 
of  Australian  wool  will  be  freely  offered.  At  the  last  sale  only  1,600 
bales  were  bought  for  America.  They  went  almost  exclusively  to  the 
mills  direct,  and  have  not  appeared  upon  the  market. 

As  the  new  Australian  dip  contains  a  better  assortment  and  is  said 
to  be  in  lighter  condition  than  the  last  one,  the  probabilities  are  that 
more  of  it  will  be  bought  for  this  side,  as  it  is  better  suited  to  the 
American  wants. 

FOBBIGN  WOOLEN  MILLS  EUNNING  ON  SUNDAYS. 

The  New  York  Nation  (ftee-trade),  makes  the  statement  that  58  per 
cent,  of  the  manufacturing  establishmelits  of  Prussia  are  run  on  Sun- 
day. It  is  also  a  well-known  factthat  many  of  them  are  run  until  late  at 
night,  yet  the  wages  paid  for  these  long  hours  are  less  by  one-half  than 
those  which  are  paid  to  the  similar  class  of  operatives  in  the  United 
States,  who  labor  only  sixty  hours  per  week.  This  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction of  European  goods  is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  for  the  low 
prices  of  American  wool.  Wages  can  not  be  reduced  in  American  mills 
with  one- half  the  ease  with  which  the  price  of  raw  material  can  be  re- 
duced. Therefore,  when  the  manufacturer  iscompelled  to  lower  the  price 
of  his  goods  to  prevent  the  foreign  manufacturer  from  driving  him  out 
of  market,  the  only  way  he  can  cheapen  his  product  is  to  pay  less  for  his 
wool  5  hence  the  grower  in  the  United  States  is  directly  injured  by  any 
lessening  of  the  prdtective  duties  on  goods.  That  which  we  most 
strongly  favor  is  an  increase  in  the  duties  upon  manufacturers  of  wool, 
without  any  decrease  of  the  duties  upon  raw  materiaL 

FINE  OHIO  AND  MICHiaAN  FLEBOES. 

XX  and  XXX  Ohio  fleeces  are  neglected.  The  nominal  price  for  the 
best  Ohio  wools  is  32  to  33  cents,  but  no  considerable  quantity  can  be 
marketed  except  at  considerable  concession  from  these  prices.  Over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of  choice  old  wool  had  to  be  marked  down 
to  31  j^  cents  per  pound  to  find  a  buyer,  who  refused  to  take  more  at  the 
same  price.  Second-class  Ohio  wools  grading  X  and  above  have  been 
moved  to  28  to  30  cents,  at  which  price  on  a  scoured  basis  they  are  not 
cheaper  than  the  best  wool  at  31^  cents.  Fine  Michigan  is  nominally 
worth  28  cents,  but  does  not  ^11  freely. 

OOUBINO  AND  DELAINE. 

Fine  Ohio  delaine  Is  now  Areely  otfered  at  35  cents,  but  is  neglected. 
Buyers  who  were  eager  for  it  in  the  autumn  now  refuse  to  take  it  at 
that  price.  One  important  lot  which  bad  been  held  at  37  cents  was 
pressed  for  sale  by  the  owner  with  considerable  urge  cy,  and  sold  at 
33  cents,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  wool  can  be  brought  from 
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any  part  of  the  world  to  undersell  Ohio  fine  delaioe  even  at  35  n&U 
Owing  to  the  heavy  importation  of  worsted  goods  at  low  price*  aoda 
tiiie  present  worsted  schednle  of  the  tariffof  1883,  manafacturere  dedw 
that  they  can  not  compete  with  these  foreign  goods  at  35  cents  for  fine 
delaine  wool,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  relatively  cheaper  tJua  uj 
imported  wool.  Medium  combing  and  delaine  are  firmer  than  the  fi» 
grade,  and  are  in  smaller  supply.  The  best  Ohio  medium  combifiga 
worth  about  38  cents  fleece-washed  and  28  cents  unwashed. 

LOW  KEDIUH  Aia>  OOASSS  OOMBOa  WOOLS. 

Low  medium  and  coarse  combing  wools,  such  as  one-fourth  bloodasd 
common,  sell  fairly  at  37  cents  for  fleece- washed,  and  27  ceDtsforoo- 
washed,  but  at  any  higher  price  they  are  neglected.  The  cheapoeBoC 
Irish  wools  causes  them  to  be  substituted  in  a  large  mea:iore  fiv 
American  low  combing.  This  class  of  wool  is  admitted  under  the  pre- 
ent  tariff  arrangement  at  the*  duty  of  unwashed,  althoagb  oearljis 
clean  as  scoured  wool.  An  amendment  of  the  present  law  reqairin^ 
all  washed  wools  of  all  classes  to  pay  double  the  duty  of  uDwasM, 
would  lessen  the  competition  of  these  Irish  wools,  and  would  aiEnd 
sufiicient  protection  to  stimulate  the  production  of  mutton  sheep  u  w«fi 
as  of  low  medium  grades  of  combing  wooL 

XOIVTANA. 

Montana  wools  share  in  the  general  quietness  of  the  market  floM 
ers  are  asking  the  prices  which  prevailed  in  November,  but  do  one  eat 
tell  how  much  concession  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  these  wools  at  this 
time,  when  manufacturers  are  so  reluctant  to  buy. 

OOLOBADO. 

Colorado  wools  are  in  fair  supply,  and  are  pressed  for  sale  at  pneei 
current  during  the  autumn.  Figures,  however,  which  were  obttioed 
easily  previous  to  thelst  of  December  can  not  now  bereidized.  Sites 
which  at  that  time  looked  low  are,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  eveot^ 
very  excellent,  and  many  holders  of  Colorado  wools  would  to-day  gi^ 
dispose  of  them  at  lower  figures  than  were  paid  previous  to  tlie  ree»pt 
of  the  President's  message. 

mSYADA. 

Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  demand  for  other  territcmal  wodstbe 
fine  clips  of  Nevada,  which  are  particularly  suited  to  the  prenent  wants 
of  manufacturers  In  this  market,  owing  to  their  softness  of  finiBht  ^ 
inquired  for  to  day,  and  command  relatively  better  prices  than  ay 
other  fine  territorial  wools.  The  market  has  been  cleared  of  these  qw* 
ities,  and  much  more  could  be  placed  immediately  at  ftill  qnotatiaitf' 

CONSIONMENTSf 

There  are  many  lots  of  wool  still  remaining  in  the  country  to  wW 

there  is  no  sale  there.    To  the  owners  of  such  we  offer  oar  services  ftf 

the  disposal  of  their  wool.    We  will  make  cash  advances  to  responsiw 

-  parties,  with  bills  of  lading  attached  to  sight  draft,  to  the  exttf)*  ■ 

two-thirds  of  the  Philadelphia  market  value. 
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STATEXEBT  OF  T.  SAXPSOH  OF  THE  WASHIVGTOV  lOIU  G» 

FAHT,  LAWSEVCE,  MASS. 

I  respectfully  submit  what  I  believe  to  be  the  solation  aitbaX  wm 
vexed  qnestioD,  tariff  on  wool. 

I  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  since  for  twenty  years  I  ▼»■» 
ager  of  the  Wanskuck  Mills,  Providence,  B.  I.  I  am  now  muiM^i 
the  Washington  Mills  Company,  a  corporation  with  two  nuIKm  it 
capital  and  consuming  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year  lad  » 
ploying  1,600  hands.  My  business  has  compelled  me  to  beeomtf^ 
sonally  acquainted. with  the  working  of  the  preeent  tarilT  oo  wool;  mt 
I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain  pemicioas  featares  of  the 
and  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

You  are  aware  that  wools  are  classified  and  a  separate  speeifie 
is  charged  on  the  various  classes.  Wool  costing  a  certain  priee 
cents  duty ;  when  that  price  advances  it  pays  5  cents,  then  again  lOeeati. 
then  20  cents,  etc  As  you  know,  wool  in  the  raw  state  contain  Ins 
20  to  80  pet  cent,  of  refuse  matter,  consisting  of  sand,  js^rease,  etc.  It 
consequence  of  the  specific  duty  being  levied  upon  the  greasy  w«^' 
of  the  wool  it  happens  that  certain  grades  and  classee  are  absoteeK 
prohibited  because  of  the  excessive  duty  that  falls  npon  the  wodwhe 
scoured.  For  instance,  when  in  England  recently  I  fonnd  many  cf  t^ 
mills  in  Bradford  using  a  Bussian  wool  that  costs  5  pence  a  pomi 
This  wool  shrank,  say,  66}  i>er  cent.,  yielding  ^^  per  cent,  nf  «ltfi 
wool,  costing  the  Englishmen  about  15  pence.  Now  if  th^  wool  h^ 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  Uie  amount  of  the  antj  «oi^ 
have  been  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  wool,  as  it  must  have  paid  10  <ksbm 
a  pound  duty  on  the  greasy  weight.  This  was  desirable  wool,  and  n 
then  being  put  into  yams  which  were  exported  to  the  United  Stato 
and  came  directly  in  competition  with  yams  that  we  were  prodooB^ 
and  beat  us  in  our  own  market. 

The  followiog  illustration  presents  another  pemicioas  feature  of  tke 
present  system.  After  passing  through  the  London  wool  stores  witi 
my  broker  I  selected  certain  wools  ard  instructed  him  to  bid  for  tte 
same  at  public  auction.  He  did  so,  but  was  compelled  to  stop  at  15  pmr 
because  if  above -that  amount  was  paid  the  rate  of  dnty  wonkl  Axml^ 
Now  the  effect  of  this  is  that  the  English  manufaotnrer  has  a  distiiKt 
advantage  over  the  American  manufacturer,  inasmuch  as  weare  oBi^ 
even  to  bid  on  wools  if  the  price  only  advances  1  cent  above  15  pcve. 
because  the  duty  doubles.  This  wool  would  have  snited  onr  poipov* 
and  would  have  enabled  us  to  make  finer  goods  than  we  are  nov  ibi« 
to  produce.  Thus  the  present  tariff  entirely  defeats  its  pnrpooe  itokiS 
the  farmer  and  ruins  the  manufacturer. 

I  now  proceed  to  indicate  reasons  for  a  change  fh>m  the  spedfc  ^ 
an  ad  valorem  duty.  I  by  no  means  favor  free  wool,  bdieving  tM  J^ 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Bepublican  {Mirty  shodd  c<« 
tinue  to  hold  in  its  ranks  the  wool  producers  of  the  eoonCay.  W^ 
I  advocate,  with  others,  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wooL  We  shN^ 
then  know  exactly  what  the  wool  costs  our  competitors  abroad,  to' 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  bidding  on  any  and  all  kinds  of  wool,  ^ 
enhancing  prices  abroad. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  that  there  would  be  an  opportanitjf' 
undervaluation,  as  now  so  largely  takes  place  in  manufactared  voofcfi 
goods ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  wool  being  bought  in  jrabficttlcf 
f]*om  printed  catalogues,  there  is  no  possibility  of  deoeptioD.  1^ 
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erease  the  importation  of  mannflActnred  doth,  will  start  aptheiK 
can  mills  that  are  now  idle  or  in  a  semi-idle  condition,  and  thca  tHii 
will  be  foand  that  will  satisfy  our  farmers. 

Not  long  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  enter  at  the  New  York  aR« 
house  single  60  worsted  yam  at  59  cents :  the  parties  desiring  tiff.' 
it  declaring  that  they  would  ftimish  200,000  pounds  of  tte  mat  tis 
at  that  price. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  prices  at  which  certain  iroolm  cnbe^ 
abroad  and  with  the  prices  paid  for  foreign  labor  can  nndcfBtiit  '^ 
possibility  of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 

As  has  been  stated,  certain,  wools,  on  account  of  high  riiiiDkip.q 
not  be  imported  under  the  present  tariff,  flence  there  is  only  im£ 
for  these  wools  by  the  foreigner,  who  is  able  to  boy  them  at  msA'*' 
cost  than  would  be  possible  could  the  American  bid  ontben,^ 
neatly  enhancing  the  demand  and  enhancing  the  price.  Wo^t: 
cheaply  bought  by  the  foreigner  are  worked  by  him  cheaply  intey^ 
or  goods  and  passed  under  a  low  tariff  into  this  consoy,  wfcav ' 
course  they  can  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  the  same  gn^* 
goods  made  in  this  country  from  the  wool  on  which  high  tariff te  la 
paid. 

It  takes  3i  pounds  of  low-priced  wool  to  produce  1  'pcnod  of  fc 
Theduty  on  this  wool  would  be  35  cents.  The  duty  on  itf^erbdofa^ 
into  yam  would  be  but  18  cents.  So  it  is  seen  that  we  notooly  ti^*- 
foreigner  by  being  unable  to  bid  against  him  in  the  purchase  dn 
but  also  by  allowing  him  to  pass  into  this  country  the  msDitfKtr 
from  this  wool  at  about  half  the  duty  we  would  pay  on  tlie6twv<^i 
should  we  buy  it  at  a  price  to  allow  of  its  entry  as  a  low-costwooL  Its 
it  is  readily  seen  that  the  very  object  of  the  tariff  is  defeated,  h^ 
of  the  price  of  wool  being  raised  for  the  foreigner  by  the  po«sitiity 
American  competition  in  bidding  on  that  wool,  the  Am»icai  fitft^ 
is  utterly  discouraged  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  market  kti 
equally  good  wool,  but  which  the  American  manu&ctora' e0>l 
afford  to  use. 

Certainly  it  is  no  wonder  that  nearly  70,000,000  yards  of  inm  p 
were  imported  into  this  country  during  a  period  of  nine  mootki*^ 
the  foreigner  can  make  a  yam  for  59  cents  which  costs  tbeAwtfi^ 
more  than  twice  that  amount  to  make.    The  wonder  is  that  aaj  Aa^ 
can  can  support  a  tariff  which  allows  such  a  state  of  afflurs. 


TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATES. 

8TATBMEHT  OF  WHKIHS  FUCK,  OF  CHICAGO,  HL 

I  had  recently  the  honor  to  present  to  your  honorable  oo"** 
my  petition  seeking  an  increase  of  duty  on  tin  and  teme  plttts^^ 
purpose  of  its  being  successfully  manufEU^tured  in  this  coantty^^^ 
providing  for  a  payment  of  wages  commensurate  with  those  otoo^  • 
America  by  operatives  in  allied  industries,  and  affording  sQcbBrpsst] 
able  percentage  of  profit  upon  capital  as  may  induce  its  inv€8tB«^ 
the  business  without  encouraging  monopolistic  greed.  I-atw  sbf *J 
you,  from  the  average  prices  then  obtained  fcMr  it,  that  in  P^^fJ 
duty  at  2.1  per  pound,  tin-plate,  at  makers'  selling  price  (whicb  nrfw* 
their  profits)  with  ocean  freight  and  insurance,  permitted  ite  io/*** 
tion  at  a  lesser  cost  than  was  being  paid  for  it  by  die  consumff?^ 
the  argument  of  enhanced  duty  r^i&ring  tin-jdate  more  expeuitf  totv 
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COAL  VAIXET,  W.  VA.,  FEBBVABY  8,  1888. 

At  a  meetiiig  called  by  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  aod  ddrj^ 
bdd  at  Coal  Valley,  W.  Va.,  Monday  evening,  February  6, 18s8,irs, 
was  held  at  Davies's  Bink  to  consider  the  attempt  being  now  mMh ' 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hooseof  Br^ 
resentatives  to  put  soft  coal  and  coke  on  the  free  list  aud  to  redooe  t^  n 
port  duty  on  pig-iron,  manufacture  of  which  makes  np  the  chief  deiar 
for  coke — the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Bavies  tkr- 
chairman  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Bowe  made  secretary.  After  the  dam-, 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  following  proceedings  took  |^ 

We,  the  miners  and  laborers,  merchants,  and  operators  of  Faytc 
County,  W.  Va.,  assembled  at  Coal  Valley,  February  6, 1888^  satoit  ^i^ 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  to  wit : 

Whereas,  in  order  to  maintain  the  InternalreT-enne  system  of t 
United  States,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  majority  of  the  Ca-. 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  rose* - 
the  import  duty  on  soft  coal  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig-iron; 

Aud  whereas  the  import  duties  now  existing  on  these  prc^ncts  m  :h 
sufficient  to  give  miners  and  laborers  and  those  eugr^kged  in  miniii^s: 
shipping  coal  and  coke  the  wages  which  their  labor  entitles  them  to,  i: 
the  removal  of  these  duties  would  reduce  wages  to  a  very  low  condi^ . 

And  whereas  there  are  no  industries  or  manufactories  of  any  nar- 
tnde  in  West  Virginia,  except  those  built  upon  the  developmeiit  «^ 
rich  mineral  deposits,  and  chiefly  its  coal  and  coke ; 

And  whtreas  the  removal  of  said  duties  will  be  fatal  to  the  dere^ 
ment  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  West  Virginia,  and  destntctirt ' 
all  industries  dependent  thereon; 

And  whereas  these  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  present  and  p*^ 
pective  wealth  of  this  State; 

We,  the  miners,  laborers,  and  citizens,  Irrespective  of  party  sfflL' 
tion,  hereby — 

Resolved^  That,  fully  understanding  the  object  and  efifect  of  tie  r^ 
moval  of  the  duties  on  soft  coal  and  coke,  and  the  reduction  of  tbedfi' 
on  pig-iron  and  iron  ore,  we  solemnly  protest  against  this  bold«tt3t' 
upon  American  labor  in  the  interest  of  foreign  countries,  and  in  csi- 
to  maintain  the  offensive  system  of  internal  revenue. 

Resolved,  That  any  action  by  Congress  either  to  remove  or  dimitiv 
said  import  duty  will  embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  thedeTtlcif- 
meut  of  others ;  and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our  Bepresentatznes  ^ 
the  Corgress  of  the  United  Stales  to  oppose  the  pending  propoatKEit 
remove  the  duty  on  sott  coal, coke, pigiron, and  iron  ore. 

itesolved^  That  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  be  instructed  tof(Hrwanl  ^ 
once  to  our  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  and  to  the  0* 
mittee  on  Ways  aud  Means  the  resolutions  of  ^is  uieeting,  aod  ti 
they  be  urged  to  defeat  any  effort  to  remove  these  duties,  aod  tt^ 
the  press  of  West  Virginia  be  requested  to  copy  the  action  of  tbismpf*** 
ing'  and  that  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  shall,  in  any  manner  he^' 
think  proper,  consult  with  the  representatives  of  labor  in  other  localit  t^ 
and  do  what  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  this  bold  attempt  at  tbe  t- 
of  American  industries ;  and  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  B 
Charles  P.  Snyder,  our  member  of  Congress  at  Washington,  at  o^ot^ 

T.  P.  Davbes, 

C.  li.  BoWE, 


iv- 
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FATETTE  COUHTT,  W.  VA.,  FEBBUABT  1, 188a 

A  public  meeting  of  the  miners  and  mine  employ^  beiufb^f 
Payette  Station,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  on  February  1,  ISSitoj* 
test  against  tiie  threatened  removal  of  the  import  duties  on  ooiI,e^. 
and  ores,  and  reduction  of  duties  on  pig-iron,  J.  A.  Boone  wftgappab» 
chairman,  and  David  Nevins  secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  being  offered,  were  discussed,  after  vi^ 
they  were  unanimously  adopted : 

'  We,  the  miners  and  employ^  working  at  Fayette  StatioD,  Fijrt' 
County,  W.  Va.,  hereby  enter  our  solemn  protent  against  pottu^nr 
coal  on  the  ftee  list,  as  is  now  threatened  by  the  Committee  oi\^i>< 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Uie  mi^tjof  tiv 
committee,  and  we  request  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  to  fomn. 
copy  of  this  action  to  the  members  of  that  committee,  as  well  m  to  «e! 
Senators  and  Representatives,  declaring  that  the  action  of  thateofii 
tee  and  of  Congress  on  that  subject  is  being  carefully  scratiDi2ed&:. 
considered  by  those  threatened  with  the  injory :  Theurefore  wt  nbr 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  soft  coil,  oob 
etc,  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  eiiipk7«<^^ 
mining  apd  shipping  these  products  and  to  afford  reasooabfewifa'^ 
the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  the  industry ;  and 

Whereas  these  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  present  and  ]b» 
pective  wealth  of  this  State;  and 

Whereas  it  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig-iron,  tbe  ba: 
ufacture  of  which  makes  up  the  chief  demand  of  coke : 

We,  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  urespwc^ 
of  party  affiliations,  hereby  resolve  that  any  action  by  CongT«R.«ti' 
to  remove  or  to  diminish  said  import  duty  on  soft  coal,  coke,  etc^*^ 
embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  development  of  othen;  »* 
in  this  behalf  we  request  our  Representatives  in  the  Congwesof  :^ 
United  States  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to  remove  tbedotr  < 
soft  coal  and  coke  and  pig-irop,  and  that  the  press  of  West  ViippaJ* 
requested  to  copy  these  resolutions :  that  the  secretary  of  this  iwednf  i' 
instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in  Cwf^ 
and  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  Hon.  C.  P.  Soyder,  owBt? 
resentative  at  Washington,  at  once. 

J.  A.  B005B, 

David  Nbviw, 

SecrtUn 


FAYETTE  COTWTY,  W.  VA,  JAHUABT  81,  18W. 

At  a  mass-meeting  of  the  miners  and  employes  working  »t  ^^^^ 
of  the  Nuttallburgh  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fayette  Connty,W.>J- 
held  at  Nuttallburgh  on  January  31,  1888,  of  which  J.  H.  fl«*J '* 
chairman  and  B.  D.  Lewis  was  secretary,  to  protest  against  tke  wj* 
ened  removal  of  the  import  duties  on  coal,  coke,  and  ores,  and  iww*^ 
of  duties  on  pig-iron,  the  following  resolutions  were  <>^^^^^i 
fully  and  freely  discussed,  after  which  they  were  unanimouslTMO^ 

We,  the  miners  and  employes  working  at  the  mines  of  the  >S"^ 
burgh  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  heiwj**^ 
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mining  and  shippiog  these  prodncts,  and  to  afford  reasonable  vi|ii» 
the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  tiie  indostiry  ;  and 

Whereas  these  articles  constitute  the  bnlk  of  the  present  aad|» 
pective  wealth  of  this  State ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Also  proposed  to  redoce  the  daty  on  pif-iron,  ae 
manufacture  of  which  makes  np  the  chief  demand  of  coke; 

We,  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Payette  Ooanty,  W.  Va.,  irmpectm 
of  party  affiliations,  hereby  resolve  that  any  action  by  CongreM  drbr: 
to  remove  or  to  diminish  said  import  duty  on  soft  oool,  ooke,  etc,  tI 
embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  development  of  others ;  aodi 
this  behalf  we  request  onr  Representatives  in  theCongress  of  the  Uttd 
States  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to  remove  the  doty  oi  tb? 
articles  enumerated  above,  and  that  the  press  of  West  Virgiiuttbeff' 
quested  to  copy  these  resolutions  rthat  the  secretary  of  this  mestingtk 
instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  West  Virginia d^egation  in  Om|i«l 
and  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  Hon.  O.  P«  Snyder,  Mr  l^- 
resentative  at  Washington,  at  onoe. 

B.  F.    'WOSKMA9, 


Oko.  a.  Bubob, 


FntE  OKSXK,  W.  VA.,  JASUAET  M.  1888. 

Meeting  of  miners  and  laborers  WOTking  at  the  mines  st  ¥m  QnA 
Goal  and  Coke  Company,  held  at  Fire  Creek,  Fayette  Ooiin^,  W.  Ti. 
January  2f),  1888. 

We,  the  miners  and  employes  working  at  the  mines  of  theHreOret^ 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  hereby  enter  or 
solemn  protest  against  putting  soft  coal,  coke,  etc,  on  the  firee  list,  w » 
now  threatened  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  d 
Representatives  and  the  majority  of  that  committee,  and  we  reqoefitt^ 
secretary  of  this  meeting  to  forvrard  a  copy  of  this  itotioa  t»  the  tien> 
bers  of  that  committee,  as  well  as  to  our  Senators  and  BepreseotMiTei. 
declaring  that  the  action  of  that  committee  and  of  Congress  on  ^ 
subject  is  being  carefully  scrutinized  and  considered  by  those  tbrarten: 
with  injury :  Therefore  we  submit  the  following  preamble  and  renli- 
tions: 

Whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  duty  on  fcnreign  soil  ooal^^okr. 
etc.,  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  empk>joli= 
mining  and  shipping  these  products  and  to  afford  reasonable  iragv  t* 
the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  this  industry;  and 

Whereas  these  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  present  asd  pK^ 
pective  wealth  of  this  State ;  and  « 

Whereas  it  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig-iioii,  W*' 
facture  of  which  makes  up  the  chief  demand  for  coke : 

We,  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Fayette  County,  W.  Va^  inespedivt 
of  party  affiliations,  hereby 

Resolved^  That  any  action  by  Congress,  either  to  remove  or  todimiv^ 
said  import  duty  on  soft  coal  and  coke,  or  to  reduce  the  duty  oo  pi^ 
iron,  will  embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  developaeot  ^^ 
others ;  and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our  Representatives  in  tte  Ccfr 
gross  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  th^  pending  proposition  to  reot^ 
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fAIETTE  COUVTT,  JAVUART  84,  188& 

Meeting  of  miners  and  employes  working  at  the  mines  of  Wilk 
Beory,  Cooper  &  Co.,  at  Echo,  and  of  M.  T.  I>a,vis  &  Ca,  it  Ccm 
Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  January  24, 1888. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  working  at  the  □£> 
of  William  Beury,  Cooper  &  Co.,  and  of  M.  T.  Davis  &  Co^  Oesr. 
Mines,  January  24, 1888,  of  which  William  McDormitt  iras  Av> 
chairman  and  Frank  Boone  was  secretary,  to  protest^  agniost  ^ 
threatened  removal  of  the  duty  on  soft  coal,  coke,  and  ores  iodntir 
tion  of  duties  on  pig  iron,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered^ 
very  fully  and  freely  discussed,  after  which  tiiey  w&e  uiiamiaw^ 
adopted : 

We,  the  miners  and  employes  working  at  the  mines  of  WiRk 
Beury,  Cooper  &  Co.,  at  Echo,  and  of  M.  T.  Davis  &  Co.,  at  theCmtn 
Mines,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.,  hereby  enter  our  solemn  prot€!8t$gs®^ 
putting  soft  coal,  coke,  ores  on  the  free  list  and  the  redactioD  ai  ^ 
import  duties  on  pig-iron,  as  it  is  now  being  threatened  by  the  aajodT 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  SeprefieotitiT?' 
and  we  request  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  to  forward  a  (X^jd'^' 
action  to  the  members  of  that  committee,  as  well  as  to  oor  Seoatar- 
and  Representatives,  declaring  that  the  action  of  that  commit  ^ 
of  Congress  on  this  subject  is  being  carefully  scrutinized  and  cocai 
ered  by  those  threatened  with  the  injury.  Therefore,  wesabmittbei* 
lowing  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  duty  on  foreign  soft  eoaLco^' 
etc.,  is  barely  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  empfejfdJ 
mining  and  sbipping  these  products,  and  to  afford  reasonable  wi^'^ 
the  miners  and  laborers  employed  in  this  industry  ; 

And  whereas,  these  articles  constitute  the  buik  of  the  preflcot  m 
prospective  wealth  of  this  State; 

And  whereas,  it  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig4m^^^ 
manufacture  of  which  makes  up  the  chief  demand  ^  ooke; 

We,  the  miners  and  laborers  of  Fayette  County,  West  ViigiDi»Ti''^ 
spective  of  party  afi&liatious,  hereby 

Resolvedy  That  any  action  by  Congress,  either  to  remove  or  to  dijon* 
ish  said  import  duty  on  soft  coal,  coke,  or  reduce  the  duly  on  P^f^'^] 
will  embarrass  existing  mines  and  retard  the  development  of  otw'^; 
and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our  B;epresentatives  in  the  Ooogiw?^ 
the  United  States  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to  remove  u* 
duty  on  soft  coal,  coke,  etc.,  and  that  the  press  of  West  Virgmia  w^ 
quested  to  copy  these  resolutions,  and  that  the  secretaiy  of  this  o^ 
ing  be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  West  Virginia  ddegaw^ 
Congress,  and  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  Hoo.  Chaiw 
Snyder,  our  Bepresentative  at  Washington,  at  once. 

William  MoDobmitt, 

Frank  Boonb, 

Setrm 


' 
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way  of  these  new  interests  that  have  already  begun  to  vitalise  ootctr 
this  section  and  State  bat  the  whole  Soath ;  and  be  it  farther  * 

Resolved,  Tbdt  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  press  of  oar  Sb^r 
pabiishJQg  these  proceeding^  and  giving  as  such  aid  as  lies  in  to  jms. 

Jacob  Haekto, 


A..  A.  CHBJSTUMj 


PULASKI,  VA.,  JAWABT  25,  1888. 

(Frooi  Tht  ITewt.  PalMki.  Va.] 

Parsaant  to  a  call  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  pablic  schcKrf  at  Pilaifc 
City  Wednesday  evening,  25th  instant,  to  oousider  the  mooted  diisfi* 
in  the  tariff  on  coal,  ores,  and  their  prodaots.  Oentlemen 
at  least  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  mineral  interests  were 
The  meeting  organized  at  8  o'clock,  with  Capt.  W.  F.  Nicholsoe  ii  tk 
chair  and  Messrs.  M.  J.  Alexander  and  A.  A.  Ghristiant  seofetark& 

Enoch  Phillips,  esq.,  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Said  k» 
**  We  are  not  here  as  Democrats  or  Bepabhcaos,  bat  as  boaiaest  mmi 
men  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  soath  west  VirginiiL 

^<  A  grand  work  is  in  progress,  thoagh  not  a  tenth  has  be^  dona  ni 
The  Fiftieth  Congress,  now  in  session,  proposes  changes  and  aodte- 
tions  in  the  tariff,  teaching  the  very  interests  fix>m  which  Virgima^  itarf 
greatness  mast  come.  I  refer  to  the  probable  ^Ebrt  to  friaoe  soft  eoil 
and  ores  on  the  free  list  and  to  rednce  the  duties  on  iron  and  sleei 
Gentlemen,  do  oar  opening  fnmaces  appeal  to  yon;  shall  it  begmviif 
prosperity  for  oar  State  or  shall  oar  people  lose  heart  and  capital,  km 
confidence  by  changes  in  the  tariff!  Let  us  beg  Con^^ress  to  loofe  iraB 
before  it  jeopardizes  the  New  South.'' 

Judge  IBolen,  of  Carroll,  was  called  upon,  and  in  lien  of  a  set  speedb 
gave  a  few  remarks  seconding  Mr.  Phillips's  plea  for^continoatioB  of 
duties. 

The  following  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed:  Oeorget 
Mills,  John  S.  Kennedy,  L.  S.  Calfee,  J.  B.  Cadell,  Thomas  Jones,  Jaoei 
B.  Painter,  Isaac  Harris,  Ira  D.  Hall,  and  Enoch  Phillips.  l%e  om- 
mittee  reported  the  following,  which  were  adopted  withoat  oppositm: 

Whereas  it  is  known  that  an  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Congien  of 
the  United  States  at  its  present  session  to  revise  the  daties  npoo  m- 
ports;  and 

Whereas  such  revision  may  vitally  affect  the  various  interests  of  ov 
State,  and  especially  southwest  Virginia :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  present  duties  on  iron  and  other  ores  of  the  Stute 
and  their  manufactuDdd  products,  on  soft  coal  and  coke,  shonki  be  I^ 
tained. 

That  we  believe  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  oar  Stito 
when  the  protection  sought  was  so  necessary  and  beneficial  to  the  ii- 
fant  industries  in  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  coal  that  have  just  been  planted 
in  our  raidst,  and  which  have  already  yielded  large  benefits  to  our  pop- 
ple and  promise  immensely  more  in  the  near  future  if  the  confidanee  of 
our  own  people  and  those  investing  with  us  should  remain  undistorbed. 

That  we  endorse  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  heretolian 
taken  in  this  matter. 
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AT  FOCAHOHTAS,  VA. 

A  meeting  of  the  miners,  mine  laborers,  and  other  employ^  d  ^ 
Southwestern  Virginia  Improvement  Company,  which  employs  sera 
teen  hundred  men,  was  held  at  Pocahontas,  Va.,ou  Fnday  evening h^- 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  in  regard  to  the  threatened  reoioni  .>: 
the  duty  on  soft  coal  and  coke. 

Mr.  James  J.  Baach  was  appointed  chairman,  and  H.  M.  Smjiie  sec 
retary  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  a  movement  is  on  foot  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  pi«^ 
ent  custom  duty  on  bituminous  coal  and  coke ; 

And  whereas  upor.  the  successful  mining  and  shipping  of  the  m& 
and  production  of  the  other,  depend  the  living  t)f  thousands  of  peof^ 
in  this  section,  the  security  of  many  hundreds  of  thoasands  of  dolhc« 
of  invested  capital,  and  the  development  of  the  richest  coal  area  in  tie 
world ; 

And  whereas  the  present  duty  on  soft  coal,  etc.,  is  only  snffidat  i^ 
guaranty  to  the  operators,  handlers,  and  shippers  a  narrow  margin  d 
profit,  after  allowing  fair  wages  to  the  miner  and  mine  laborer:  IWnr 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  citizens  of  East  Tazewell^  in  mass-mating  a^m^id 
That  we  view  with  the  liveliest  alarm  the  proposition  to  remove  t:^ 
duty  on  soft  coal  and  coke,  and  foresee  in  the  adoption  of  socfc  * 
measnre  the  swift  and  inevitable  destrnction  of  the  coal  inter^ts  j 
our  section,  and  the  consequent  defeat  of  all  measures  looking  to  tk 
development  of  this  part  of  Virginia. 

Resolvedy  That  our  Representatives  in  Congress  and  tbe  Senate  of  tk 
United  States  be  urgently  memorialized  to  use  all  legitimate  metbodi 
within  their  power  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  bill  which  will  thos 
disastrously  aft'ect  our  interests,  and  to  that  end  to  arrange  thai  tk 
coal  operators  and  citizens  of  this  section  be  given  a  hearing  b^Qi«tb« 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  that  they  be  requested,  as  iHialttf 
native  measure,  to  favor  the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  an- Americao  ^^- 
tem  of  internal  taxation,  which  would  be  perpetuated  by  the  pit^K^K 
tariff  reduction. 

Resolved^  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  tiie  «c^ 
tary  of  this  meeting  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  this  Statr 
in  Congress ;  that  they  be  published  in  the  Pocahontas  Head-Iiiglit,ao«i 
that  the  press  of  Virginia  be  requested  to  copy  the  same. 

J.  BAACft, 

CkairmoL 
H.  M.  Smtths, 
Seeretarh 


TAZEWELL  COVNTT,  VA.,  JAHUABT  25, 1888. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Tazewell  County,  Va.,  held  at  rt< 
court-house  of  said  county  on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1888,  coonty 
court  day.  Judge  &  M.  B.  Coulling  was  apx>ointed  chairman  and  A I 
Tynes  made  secretary.  The  following  resolutions  were  offered  hy  Mi- 
R.  R.  Henry : 

Whereas  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Tazewell  County  held  Maitfl 
27, 1886,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  and  unanimously  Adoponi 
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Whereas  the  effect,  if  not  the  object,  of  the  removal  or 
SQOb  duties  will  be  to  maiDtain  the  iDternal-revenne  system: 

Besolvedj  That  we  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  intenakvi^ 
nae  system,  a  relic  of  the  war  and  no  longer  necessary  to  neel  tfae4 
mands  of  the  Gk>vemment,  because  it  is  oppressive,  fosters  mooopoia 
and  is  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

We  solemnly  protest  against  the  attempt  now  threatened  to  rewr^ 
the  duties  on  soft  coal  and  coke  uid  on  iron  and  other  ores,  asdtp» 
doce  the  duties  on  their  manufactured  prodncts.  We  esmeidj  «ft 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Virginia  in  the  GoogresB  of  ik 
United  States  to  present  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  aodMenitia 
our  protest  against  any  such  attempt ;  to  show  the  disastrovs  rsrn 
of  the  removal  or  reduction  of  such  duties  to  the  indastrieA  aod  all  6(l<? 
interests  of  Virginia,  and  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  as  before  the  conntts 
before  any  such  bill  so  prepared  or  reported,  with  the  approvi^  <tf  t  m- 
jority  of  its  members,  is  presented. 

Resolved^  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  oepy  of  tkev 
resolutions,  properly  attested,  to  the  Senators  aud  Bepreseotatm^tf 
Virginia  in  Congress,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreseottfiTtt 
ot  fhe  United  States,  aud  to  the  chairman  of  the  Oommittee  of  Wvp 
and  Means. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  appoint  a  commiltM  d 
such  number  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  promote  the  porpooes  and  ^ 
jects  of  these  resolutions,  and  to  appear  before  the  Comniittee  of  Wij? 
and  Means  in  their  support,  and  that  such  comniittee  have  the  poirert^ 
co-operate  with  similar  committees  from  other  parts  of  the  State  havto^ 
the  same  objects  in  view. 

Resolved^  Th^t  the  papers  of  the  town  and  State  be  requested  teprt* 
lish  these  resolutions,  and  others  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  u. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  on  the  oommittt^: 
Hon.  W.  H.  Boiling,  Capt.  J.  H.  Wissler,  Greneral  James  A.  Walte. 
Capt.  John  C.  Baper,  Messrs.  J.  EL  McGavock,  John  W.  Bobuwot. 
James  Crockett,  Samuel  B.  Crockett,  and  Austin  Farrell.  Major  Gi» 
ham  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee. 

D.  P.  Graham, 

CkairmmL 
Jno.  T.  Haiilbtt. 

Seeretarf. 


VIRGINIA. 

vntonriA  sehtimeht  oh  questioh  of  ABousHnre  nnsBMUt 

BEVEVUE  TAX  AHD  REMOVAL  OE  DUTIES  OH  IBOH  OBSa,  SOR 
GOAL,  COKE^  ETC. 

ACTION    OF    THE    HOUSB    OF   DBLEOATES    OF    TEfiOIHIA,    nanyngl 

8,  1887. 

Resolved  hy  the  htmse  of  delegates  {the  eetiaie  oanomrring)^  That  the  Senstoa  Ikia 
Virginia  be  instructed  and  oar  RepresentatiTes  in  the  Congrew  of  the  United ^^"^^ 
be  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  repeal  at  an  e^ri^  day  of  the 
internal-revenue  system  of  taxation,  and,  falling  in  that,  to  secate  if poaaible  the : 
of  so  much  of  said  system  as  imposes  a  tax  upon  tobacco  in  any  of  its  fbnns  aad 
Bpirits  distilled  from  fruits. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  on  I^mrsdAj,  D^ 
cember  8, 1887,  by  a  vote  of  90  to  1. 
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Mr.  HodgeB  offered  a  joint  resolutioii  contaiiiing:  the  foUowiog  k*- 
gaage : 

That  i9«  are  opposed  to  the  recommendations  in  President  CleTeiand^s  wttmp^ 
regard  to  the  tariff  and  the  internal-revenue  tax ;  and  respectfully  urge  CoB|^«a^ 
take  some  speedy  action  looking  to  the  repeal  of  the  interual-revenne  tax,  si^  if  ee 
legislation  be  enacted  upon  the  tariff  question  it  be  only  sach  ms  will  thorcnghlj^ 
tect  American  industries  and  the  woridng  people. 

Mr.  Hodges,  Id  support  of  his  resc^atioa,  said  tbat  he  offtra^  itwi 
compromise  measure,  aud  hoped  that  its  simplicity  would  €X>mmefia  i: 
to  the  senators  on  the  floor.  He  further  discussed  Ae  p<^tical  a^per: 
of  the  subject,  claiming  that  the  Republican  party  had  been  in  &rat  d 
repealing  the  internal-revenue  tax.  He  claimed  that  the  platfonM« 
the  Roanoke  convention  and  the  national  Republican  conveatioii 
substance  the  same  on  these  subjects. 

When  both  political  parties  had  been  given  fhll  hearing  and  the 
ter  had  been  thoroughly  ventilated,  voting  began.  Mr.  Hodges's  pn^ 
sition  was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  and  the  Rhea  snbstitate  adapte^i 
by  the  following  vote :  Ayes,  26 ;  nays,  6.  This  was  the  most  s^nsri 
discussion  of  the  present  session,  and  during  the  time  the  lot>by  xii 
gallery  were  both  filled  with  interested  spectators.  (Evening  ^^ 
graph,  December  18, 1887.) 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  Vimnia.  Itock 
1,  1886: 


Resolvedf  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  honse  that  the  proposition  now  peodiag  ic  t: 
Congress  of  the  United  St-ates  to  place  foreign  ores  on  the  finee  lidt  is  anwise,  mt  t 
adopted,  will  greatly  injnre  the  iron  interests  of  this  State,  and  retard  tiie  damlif 
ment  of  this  State. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  senate  of  Virginia,  March  1, 1886: 

Besolvedj  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  senate  of  Virginia  that  the  propositioi)  n^ 
pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  place  foreign  iron  ore  on  tlw  tnt  h^ 
IS  unwise,  and,  if  adopted,  will  greatly  ipjore  the  iron  intaresto  of  this  (State,  isri 
retard  the  development  of  the  tome. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Wythe  County,  held  at  the  oonn-ho^ 
on  March  20,  18>S6,  in  which  many  of  the  largest  iron  interests  of  ^ 
country  were  represeutedj^^the  following  resolutions  were  anammooiiJv 
passed,  which  we  have  been  requested  to  print  in  the  News,  and  oes 
ment  on : 

Whereas  it  has  been  announced  in  the  Washington  papers  of  the  18Ui  instast  Hat 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  United  States  Honee  of  Repr«9rfit*tiT« 
have  recommended  that  iron  ores,  snlphnr  and  copper  oree,  and  all  oth«r  df««  vc 
specifically  ennmerated,  soft  coal  and  coke,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  Sum 
free  of  duty ; 

And  whereas  we  believe  that  snch  legislation,  if  perfected,  will  be  highly  iDJunea 
to  the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Virginia,  we  hereby  earnestly  prsT<t^ 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  doty  on  »li «» 
and  their  products ;  rather  to  increase  them  than  to  diminish  them. 

That  a  copy  of  thege  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  onr  Representatives  to  Coo^rw 
and  the  papers  in  the  State  be  requested  to  publish  the  same. 

D.  P.    G&AHAX, 

•  # 

B.  W.  Terry, 
M.  M.  Caldwell, 
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A.t  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Tazewell  County,  held  March  27, 1886, 
>r.  J.  M.  Estill  was  appointed  chairman  and  H.  M.  Smythe  made  sec- 
etary. 

The  following  resolution  was  oflfered  by  Col.  A.  J.  Hay  and  unani- 
Qoosly  adopted: 

^Whereas  the  present  rate  of  import  dnty  on  foreign  ores,  soft  coal,  ooke,  etc.,  is 
ts^rely  sufficient  to  atford  a  fair  profit  to  the  capital  employed  in  mining,  maunfact- 
iriug,  and  shipping  these  products,  and  to  afford  reasonable  wages  to  the  labor  em- 
>loyed  to  this  end ; 

And  whereas  these  articles  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  present  and  prospective 
nreaJth  of  the  State : 

We,  the  people  of  Tazewell  County,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  hereby  re- 
solve that  any  action  by  Congress  either  to  remove  or  diminish  said  import  duty  will 
seriously  embarrass  existing  mines  and  manufactories,  and  retard  the  development  of 
others;  and  in  this  behalf  we  request  our  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  the  pending  proposition  to  remove  the  duty  on  the  articles 
enumerated  above. 

That  the  press  of  Virginia  be  requested  to  copy  these  resolutions,  and  that  the  sec- 
retary be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  to  the  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress. 


In  accordance  with  the  call  published  in  the  Times-Register,  of  Salem, 
Soanoke  County,  Va.,  of  April  16, 1886,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the 
courthouse  on  the  l;^h  day  of  April,  1886,  at  which  Col.  B.  H.  Logan 
^as  called  to  the  chair,  and  Charles  H.  Denit  was  requested  to  act  as 
secretary. 

Upon  taking  the  chair  Colonel  Logan  stated  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing to  be  to  protest  against  the  use  of  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes,  and 
to  request  our  representatives  in  Congress  to  advocate  an  increase  in 
the  tariff  on  iron  ores. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Strouse  then  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice : 

Whereas  the  great  wealth  of  the  State  of  Virginia  consists  in  her  iron  ores,  her 
abundant  deposits  of  the  best  coking  coal  and  of  limestone,  and  her  splendid  climate 
and  location  give  her  superior  advantages  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel ; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  low  tariff  on  iron  ores  enables  importers  of  ores  to  furnish 
ores  to  furnaces  at  less  than  we  can  furnish  and  transport  them,  affording  no  protec- 
tion whatever  on  this  our  great  source  of  wealth  as  against  the  pauper  ^bor  of  Eu- 
rope and  transportation  as  ship  ballast:  Be  it 

Metolvedf  1.  That  we  earnestly  urge  our  represeniaHves  of  Virginia  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  have  the 
tariff  on  iron  ores  placed  at  not  less  than  $2.50  per  ton. 

Be$olvedf  2.  That  these  rasolutions  bp  published  in  the  papers  of  Salem  and  Roanoke 
City,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  by  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  to  each  of  our  said  rep- 
resentatives. 

Whereas  the  State  of  Virginia  has  for  twenty-one  years  been  kept  prostrate  by 
the  internal  revenue  tax,  which  during  aU  this  time  has  drained  the  State  of  over 
$4,000,000  of  her  currency  per  annum,  of  which  only  a  trivial  amount  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  State  in  any  form,  and  on  account  of  which  drain  the  State  has  been 
paralyzed  and  her  every  interest  kept  prostrate ;  and 

Whereas  the  internal-revenue  tax  is  a  war  tax  and  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  an  economical  government  properly  administered  :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  1.  That  we,  the  people  of  Roanoke  County,  in  mass-meeting  assembled, 
regardless  of  political  parties,  do  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  internal-reve- 
nue law,  and  respectfully  request  the  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Virginia  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
that  end. 

Beiolved,  2.  That  the  secretary  of  this  meeting  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  each  of  our  said  representatives,  and  to  publish  them  in  the  papers  of 
Salem  and  Roanoke  City. 
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BSSOLrirrioNS  passed  by  the  chamber  op  oobocebcs  op  ltki- 

BTJEOH,  TA.,  MARCH  24,  1 886,  AND  BY  A  MBBTINa  OF  THE  OWIffi 
OF  ORE  DEPOSITS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OP  IBON  OF  TI88IBi 
MARCH  30,  1886. 


A  meetiDg  of  the  Ghamber  of  Commerce  of  Lynchbar^rb,  Va^  wae 
on  Wednesday,  March  24, 1886,  to  consider  the  effect  apoa  VirgnuiU 
the  removal  of  datieif  on  iron  and  other  ores,  as  advocated  by  the  Hir* 
risen  bill.  Mr.  J.  F.  Slaughter  made  a  clear  and  ma8t^*ly  piWDtttM 
of  the  case,  and  as  a  result  the  following  resolations  were  unanimooij 
adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting : 

Whereas  it  has  been  pnblioly  annoanced  as  a  fact  that  the  Counnittee  on  Wsyt  mi 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  hmre  reoomiaeiidfcd  ihn 
iron,  snlphnr,  copperi  and  all  other  ores  not  sjpecifically  named,  soft  coal  and  coikf. 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  ot  daty ;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  such  removal  of  tariff,  if  acoonipllshed,  would  not  onl:^  V 
fatally  injurious  to  the  mining  interests  now  in  operation,  bat  would  eflTectnafly  pn- 
vent  any  further  development  of  the  immense  mineral  resources  of  Tirginia :  fbrn- 
fore,  be  it 

Be$olved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commeroe  of  Lynohbnrgh,  Va.,  is  in  favor  net  osir 
of  retaining  the  present  duty  on  ores  and  their  products,  but  also  of  iocreasinf  thtm 
should  any  change  be  made ;  and  it  is  further 

Betolved,  That  the  secretarv  be  inotruoted  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resoluti—. 
properly  attested,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  8a«» 
and  to  each  Congressman  from  Virginia. 

It  was  deemed  advisable^  in  order  to  strengthen  the  above  resolntksflk 
to  codvene  a  meeting  of  those  directly  interested  in  ore  deposits,  oo- 
ing  operations,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Virginia,  and  apoo  jol^ 
tion  the  following  additional  resolutions  were  passed,  and  Messrs.  VT 
H.  Patterson,  J.  F.  Slaughter,  and  William  H.  Wren  were  appointed  i 
committee  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  put  them  into  effect  : 

Whereas  the  question  of  romoval  of  duties  on  ores  and  the  products  theretfrom,  ** 
advocated  hy  the  Morrison  bill,  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  State  of  Viq^is  tki: 
it  behooves  all  parties  interested  in  increasing,  or  at  least  maintaining,  the  exirtec 
duties  to  use  every  effort  with  their  Representatives  to  advocate  their  oanse  skosjii 
the  bill  come  up  in  Congress  for  action :  Be  it 

Besolvedf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  from  the  chamber  of  comaecK 
to  advocate  and  promote,  under  ^the  auspices  of  this  body,  a  meeting  of  those  imitr- 
ested  in  the  mining  of  ores  and  prodncts  therefrom,  and  that  a  report  be  preparnli^ 
the  result  of  this  meetine,  and  to  be  attached  to  the  resolutions  just  adopted  bj  tim 
chamber,  to  add  its  weight  towards  the  expression  we  have  given. 

In  accordance  with  their  authority^  the  committee  called  a  meeting  o( 
the  citizens  of  Virginia  so  interested,  which  was  held  in  lomchbargfc  oa 
Tuesday,  March  30,  1886. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  Mr.  Oeorge  M.  Jones,  of  Lynch- 
bnrgh,  to  the  chair,  and  electing  Mr.  John  W.  Sherman,  of  the  Lyndi- 
burgh  Virginian,  as  secretary. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  of  the  Lynchbnrgh  Iron  Company,  then  prMentetf 
and  read  an  address. 

Upon  motion,  Mr.  Patterson's  address  was  nuanimonsly  adopted  « 
fully  expressing  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and  in  accordance  thtferith 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed  in  support  of  it : 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  futnre  prosperity  of  Virginia  by  pretecUif 
from  foreign  competition  the  vast  mineral  wealth  withiu  her  boundaries:  TbereAfi^ 
be  it 

Resolved^  1.  That  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  tariff  on  ores  is  neoesMiy  ts  ea- 
oonrage  the  development  of  the  mineral  resouroes  of  Virginia. 

2.  That  ocean  freights  on  foreign  ores  afford  no  protection  to  the  Ametieaa  sn  p^ 
duoer.  • 
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3.  That  sufficient  Bessemer  ore  exists  in  this  State  to  meet  the  needs  of  B^semer 
>n  and  steel  industries  tbroaghont  the  coontry. 

4.  That  the  consmners  ot  Bessemer  ores  deem  a  minimum  specific  duty  of  85  cent 
ir  ton,  but  simple  justice  to  the  American  ore  producer.  ' 
6.  That  the  duty  should  be  a  specific  one  of  not  less  than  $1.50  per  ton. 

Which  were  indorsed  by  the  following  gentlemeny  all  from  Virginia, 
iuterested  in  mining  or  manufactariug operatioiia  in  the  State: 

H.  W.  Goodwin,  Alleghany  County,  manager  Low  Moor  Fur- 
nace; J.  E.  Johnson,  Alleghany  County,  manager  Longdate 
Furnace ;  D.  S.  Forney,  Allisonia ;  F.  J.  Chapman,  Salem ; 
J.  H.  McGavock,  Wythe  County ;  Samuel  G.  Merrick,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  president  Columbia-Liberty  Iron  Company; 
M.  B.  Tate,  Wythe  County;   John  W.  Bobinson,  Wythe 
County;  D.  P.  Graham,  Wythe  County,  Reed  Island,  Foster 
Falls,  etc.,  furnaces;  George  L.  Lobdell,  Wilmington,  Del., 
president  Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Company,  and  owner  of  three 
charcoal  furnaces  in  southwest  Virginia ;  E.  Schaefer,  Camp- 
bell County,  president  Virginia  Nail  and  Iron  Works  Com- 
pany; John  W.  HofiTman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  receiver  Qem 
Furnace;  D.  S.  Cook,  Glen  Wilton,  president  Princess  Fur- 
nace; William  Milnes,  Page  County,  president  Gem  Fur- 
nace; B.  E.  Blankenship,  Eicbmond,  president  Old  Domin- 
ion Iron  and  Nail  Works  Company ;  J.  H.  Bramwell,  Boan* 
oke,  vice-president  Borer  Iron  Company ;   John  B.  Barrett, 
Wythe  County,  president  Southwest  Virginia  Iron  Works ; 
John  C.  Baper,  Austinville;  F.  D.  Tanner,  Campbell  County, 
Lynchburg  Barytes  Mill;   G.  H.  Bliss,  Campbell  County, 
Lynchburg  Barytes  Mill ;  E.  S.  Hutter,  Campbell  County, 
manager  Houston  Mines;    John  S.  Langhorn,  Campbell 
County;  J.F.  Slaughter,  Campbell  County,  president  Norma 
Furnace;  W.  H.  Patterson,  Campbell  County,  treasurer  The 
Lynchburg  Iron  Company ;  Charles  A.  Harte,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  president  Beverly  Ore  Company ;  Bobert  L.  Parrish, 
Covington,  Iron  Mountain  Mining  Company ;  W.  A.  Bine- 
hart,  Gala  Water,  Big  Hill  Mines ;  George  W.  Palmer,  Salt- 
ville;   George  P.  Taylor,  Boanoke;    L.  S.  Calfee,  Pulaski 
City;  W.  B.  Tinsley,  Campbell  County;  A.  Lewis,  Boanoke; 
D.  F.  Houston, Boanoke,  manager  Crozer  Furnace  and  Mines; 
Wingfield  GhfiQn,  Salem;    Mort.     M.  Bogers,    Boanoke; 
George  M.  Jones,  Campbell  County ;  F.  B.  Deane,  Campbell 
County  J  George  B.  Dunn,  Wythe  County ;  J.  M.  Williams, 
Bocky  Mount;  Daniel  Elmer,  Lynchburg,  Lynchburg  Iron 
Company;    C.  A.  Colhoun,  Montgomery  county;    T.  W. 
Spindle,  Montgomery  County,    John  T.  Hamlett,  Wythe 
County ;  William  Terry,  Wythe  County ;  W.  B.  Bobertson, 
Campbell  County;    B.  F.  Mason,  Charlottesville;    W.  O. 
Moore,  Bed  Blufif ;  Bell  &  Catlett,  Staunton ;  N.  P.  Oglesby, 
Max  Meadows ;  Henry  Body,  Boanoke;  Charles  W.  Button, 
Campbell  County,  J.  H.  Bramwell,  Boanoke,  receiver  Ar- 
cadia Mining  Company;  Edward  Jones,  Appomattox  County; 
Charles  Slaughter,  Campbell  County ;  Walter  N.  Johnston, 
Buchanan ;  Charles Mundy,  Appomattox  County ;  James  A* 
Walker,  Wythe  County;  J.  C.  Green,  Wythe  County;  J.  B. 
Norvell,  Campbell  County;  William  H.  Wren,  Campbell 
County ;  Tt  0.  Jones,  Campbell  County. 

41  TAB 
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Bq[>re8eDtiiig  tbft  following  ftirnaceB,  iron   oompaoiea,   miniDg' 

panies,  and  being  owners  of  or  interested  in  the  majority  of  all  tli 

iron  ore  deposits  in  Virginia: 

J\»mace9.— Longdale,  Low  MooryCrozer,  Princess  (Glen  WHtoo),  Gem 
(MiJnes),  Lynchbnrgh,  Beed  Island,  Foster  Falls,  uedar  Ban,  BiaToi^ 
Cliff,  Wythe,  Norma,  Beverly,  Speedwell,  Walton,  Panic  and  Brovn 
Eagle. 

Manvfactwring  companies. — Old  Dominion  Iron  and  Kail  Works  Gos- 
pany,  Virginia  Lx>n and  Nail  Works,  GolnmbiaLiberty  Iron CotnpaiiT, 
Lobdell  Oar  Wheel  Company,  Southwestern  Virginia  Iron  Works,  Tib 
Lynchborgh  Barytes  Company,  The  Glamorgan  Manufactxmng  Geo- 
pany,  The  Bertha  Zinc  Company,  Wythe  Lead  and  Zinc  Mine  CompaBy. 

Mining  companies  and  mines. — ^Beverly  Ore  Company,  Boror  Inm 
Company,  Altoona  Goal  Company,  Iron  Mountain  Mining  Compaaj^ 
Shenandoah  Iron  Company,  Arcadia  Mining  Company^  Big  Hill  Mines, 
Norma  Mines*  Kennedy  Mines.  Bine  Ridge  Mines,  Houston  Mines,  Lo- 
cust Hill  Ore  Bank,  Mount  Atbos  Mines. 

And  thousands  of  acres  of  mineral  lands  which  bear  no  names  hj 
which  they  can  be  classified,  but  which  extend  through  the  toUommg 
counties:  Smyth,  Wythe,  Grayson,  Pulaski,  Montgomery,  B(Mmoke, 
Botetourt,  Bockbridge,  Amherst,  Page,  Augusta,  Campbell,  Pittsyl- 
vania, Franklin,  Appomattox,  Buckingham,  Albemarle,  and  Nelsos. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  April  3, 1886^ 

Messrs.  Slaughter,  Wren,  and  Patterson,  the  committee  of  theChsmber 
of  Commerce,  presented  the  above  resolutions  and  the  address  <tf  Mr. 
Patterson  as  their  report.  • 

After  reading  the  report,  it  was  unanimously  adopted  and  approved, 
and  the  committee  discharged. 

Upon  motion,  the  foUowhig  resolution  was  passed: 

That  the  report  of  the  committee  as  presented  be  pabliahed  under  the  Mupteet  «f 
this  body,  and  that  copies  of  it  be  sent  to  the  Speaiker  of  the  House  of  IfapwiMoti- 
ti  ves  of  the  United  States,  the  Senates  and  members  of  Congress  &om  Viiguia,  aad 
to  the  newspapers  thronghont  the  country. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TUB  PLATTORH  ADOFTBD  BY  THB  DBMOORATIC  BTATS  OOWVKKTHm 

AT  ROANOKB,  YIRGINIA.  AUGUST  4,  1887. 

Internal  reoenme. 

Second.  We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  internal  ieTeai»  ^atem.  a  nfis 
of  the  war,  and  no  longer  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  QoTenuiieat^lbeeaa 
it  is  oppressive,  fosters  monopolies,  and  is  obnoxioos  to  the  intereata  of  oor  peoplA. 


it' 

p 


Tariff. 


Third.  We  favor  taising  the  revenne  requisite  for  the  sapport  of  the  Federal  Ga*^ 
emment  by  a  tarifT.npOn  imports,  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  6oTemiDeBt«c»* 
nomically  administered,  and  so  acfjasted  in  its  apphoation  as  to  preveiit  mvqsal 
burdens,  encourage  productive  interests  at  home,  the  development  of  our  mafeerial 
resources,  and  afford  Just  compensation  to  labor  but  not  to  foster  monopolies. 

BXTRACT  FROM  ADtoSSS  OF  THB  8TATB  COMMnrBB   OF  VAH01»1A  BXPUBLIG4SI  Of 

AUGUST  18,  1887. 

That  the  BepubHcan  party  is  now  practically  united  in  favor  of  the  tepbsX  of  tW 
tax  on  tobacco  and  fruit  distillations,  and  that  if  restored  to  newer  wil)  tfifSfif^  te 
burden  which  tbes^  domestic  products  have  so  long  endured. 


